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P R E F A C E. 



The first volume of "To-Day, a Boston Literary Journal,'* is now 
presented to the public in a connected form. The editor thinks, that, in 
turning over its leaves, the reader will find marks of constant improvement ; 
so that the earlier numbers, indeed, seem hardly fit companions for the later 
ones. If this be so, both editor and reader have reason to entertain en- 
couragement and confidence for the future, since they may hope, that, if 
the journal is sustained by the public, a long series of continually improving 
volumes may count from this beginning. 

CHARLES HALE. 
June 30, 1852. 
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FKOSPECTUS. 

Tre fint number of a literary jonmal to he 
pablished weekly in the city of Boston is 
nerewith presented to the pnblic. 

The editor has not pnblished aprospectns 
in anticipation of the appearance <n this joor- 
nal, nnder the iinpreaeion that no description 
of it t;onld be made so accnrate, or so satis- 
factofj to the pohlic, as that which wonld be 
obtained from the inspection of the jonmal 
itself. So far as the external appearance and 
mechanical execntion of the work are concern- 
ed, this number mi^ be taken as a specimen. 

The editor would gladly leave the pnblic 
to fonn their opinion of the jofunal in all oth- 
er respects in the same way, that he might 
not l^ any possibility incor the imputation of 
falling below the standard promised in his 
prospectns. Bnt since the chiracter of a 
loamal can hardly be fairly jnd^d from the 
contents of a single number, it is proper that 
he should add a few words in explanation of 
his design. 

This jonmal is intended lo co^er a wide 
rather tlian a restricted range of subjects. It 
will possess some of the characteristics of the 
various kinds of periodical literature: the 
quarterly reviews, ttie monthly magazines and 
the daily and weekly newspapers. It is de- 
signed to be adapted for general reading; 
aiui no particular prominence will be given 
to any class of subjects or to the tastes of any 
class of readers. We shall accordingly in- 
sert, essays; revie^; historical and biogra- 
phical articles; descriptions of men, placQS 
and things ; stories, tmc and fictitious ; poetry ; 
articles of literary, scientific, and classical 
information; notices of music, art and the 
drama ; and such summaries of news, as shall 
really be fresh to our readers. 

We design to have the contents of our 
paper " entirely original," — ^not because they 
may not thus be inferior to extracts and se- 
lections which we could make, but because 
we d»3ire that our readers shall rely on find- 
ing ipothinf in our pases which they have 
r^d elsewhere. Translations, however, from 
foreign books and journals, make an essential 
feature of onr plaiL 






We shall collect onr materials for articles 
of intelligence from such reliable sources as 
we have at our command. We shiU have 
constantly under our inspection, the Ameri- 
can, English and Continental journals, and 
e^>oct to derive from them facts and specula- 
tions, for which most of our readers would 
look elsewhere in vaiiL 

We have facilities for keeping our readers 
informed of what is going on in the literary 
worid which we trust wiU add interest and 
value to our journal. Through the kindness 
of the principal book publishers in Boston and 
its vicinity, we shall be able to announce early 
their publications amd oflen make extracts from 
them in anticipation of their appearance. 
Onr notices of new books will be generally 
short and always true and faithful. 

No journal is now published in Boston, on 
precisely the same plan^that we design to 
pursue. We do not intend to imitate or in- 
terfere with anything else. Our publication 
will not be a newspaper, and its character 
will be purely literary, and not at all religious 
or political. • 

We intend that the subjects of tho articles 
in this jonmal shall be generally matters of 
interest to the public at the time of their pub- 
lication. Wliile our journal is literar}', we 
mean that it shall be practical. We intend 
to lay before the public at the short intervals 
of a week and in a convenient shape, those 
articles for their information, instruction, edi- 
fication and amusement, which in old times 
were looked for only in the ponderous quar- 
terlies and monthlies. In the present age of 
rapidity of action, when news travels from 
Boston to New Oirleans in a few minutes, it 
is believed that the press should funiish its 
supplies to the public with a celerity somc- 
what analogou.TJ. Many of the topics which 
occupy the public mind now will be for^^otten 
before the end of three months or three weeks ; 
and whatever is to be said about th^m must 
be said to-day, in order to have any real in- 
terest or practical value. 

These remarks show the appropriateness 
and the meaning of the name under which our 
journal appears : To-dat. We trust we shall 
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not be anderstood as considering' our paper I notliing' real in the consolatkm. Must there 
as ail ephemeral publication ; every niHnoer be but one Pygmalion to awaken life from a 
we inteiul shall be carefully and euiborateiy senseless block ! Away with these charming 
prepared. And we do not mean that we are women, that allow us^ no oppqrttimty ta show 
identified with the " progreswve" movements of our power of development,-— of creation ! Tliis 
tlie time. Tlie name of our journal i» designed I person, or that, has beauty, or talents, and seeks 



to indiciite tliat we are not ambitious to be 
considered in advance of our age, althou^ 
determined not to be behind it« We desire 
to be neither seers nor antiqoariaiR. We 
simply mean to print about the present time, at 
tlie present time, for the present time ; in other 
words, about t(>-dat, on to-day, for to-dat. 

** What right, what tnro, what flt, we Justly call, 
Let this be all our care — for this is all : 
To lay this hanrest up,and hoard with hatte 
What ^cery day will want, and most the kut." 
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A TALE OF THE CONCERT ROOM. 

Extract from a Journal. Last night at the 
concert my attention was strongly awakened. 
in front of me sat a young lady who excited 
my interest, and I think it worth while to re- 
new my journal, for the sake of recording my 
sensations on this subject I have been to a 
great many concerts of late, nnt merely as a 
lover of music, — though I consider m^ taste 
unimpeachable in tliis respect, and can look 
back to pages o€ my journal of long ago, and 
find tliore, dissertations upon all the masters 
down to the present age,: — but my concert- 
going, hajs received a new impulse, from an 
awakened intereA in liumon nature. All 
these swarms of people, those bevies 
of youno: conccrt-goin^ ladies, of whom I 
know nothing, have written a history in my 
imagination. Not merely the brilliant and 
always gazed at beauties, but the lium- 
bler coteries who come, listen to the music, 
laugh, talk, shed tears, or sit in silence, and 
return again to their carriages, their omni- 
buses, tl^ir merry walks home, disappearing 
a^ain from my sphere which they have illu- 
nuned so brilfiantly for awhile. Each one has 
its admired belle, and around every planet 
that revolves itself about a central sun, there 
move again devoted moons, so that each for 
a time may become a centre, and an object of 
interest, for at least one other being. Is tliis 
always so? Is tliere not in the world, one 
truly iminterestin^ person, around whom, for- 
tune has shod neither beauty, or position, or 
riches, or talents, or any gift to make its pos- 
sessor, agreeable to at least one person ? This 
has been the subject of my tlioughts lately, 
and it hajs grown almost a monomania with 
me. In the street, in business, but mostly in 
pleasure, I seek often the utteriy uninterest- 
mg one, and my search has brought to my no- 
tice several facts. It is consolhig, perhaps^ that 
such beings are so rare. But to me, to whom 
the search has become so important, there is 



to poor it out upon me. 1 am nopid>iie beg]^r, 
that stands at the comers of the streets asking 
for alms. I wish to be a giver, a discoverer, 
amdier Leverrier, tcr find another planet, — 
no, that was my old simile, I decided then 
that all planets had powers of attraction, and 
so again I descend to earthly bodies^ 

BiStj last night in front of me sat a young 
lady ; she had two companions, but they were 
evidently nat/riewU. Had she been alcme, 
her position might have been considered for- 
lorn, and desolation is in itself interesting. 
Here was quite a point, she certainly was not 
forlorn. I heard tier called Emma, — a very 
non-committal name. Thb is tlie reason why 
it is so oft^n used in novels; the author be- 
fore he has decided upon the character of his 
heroine is justified in calling her Emma. She 
can then, afterwards, become the dignified 
Emily, the childisli Emmeline, the sprigiitly 
Em, or the sentimental Emmy. I almost fear- 
ed I was growing too much mtef ested in the 
unknoHn f^mnuu I must describe her per- 
sonal appearance. Her head was not what 
yon call a fine head. The Imir was neatly 
done up behind, — its color approaching red ; 
yet it was not the poets' and painters' rich 
auburn, nor was it that thin stiff red, that ex- 
cites pity in the beholder. There was but 
Httle of what is called front hair, and it disap- 
peared round the top of the ear, leaving the 
forehead bare. The eyes wanted lustre. 
The forehead was broad, the lower part of the 
nose was the most developed, there was no 
chin — and as for expression, I do not tliink I 
, witnessed any. The dress was composed of 
varied colors — ^I can't recall it particularly, it 
was as if there were a green mantle with a 
purple dress appearing below, with a dark- 
red shawl somewhere, and one or two blues 
that did not harmonize, interspersed here 
and there. 

I had time to make these observations be- 
fore Hie oiglith symphony with the full or- 
chester was begun. Then a momentary ter- 
ror seized me. EmiiHL was fond of music. 
This taste for music has frequently spoiled 
women who would otherwise be utterly uniih- 
teresting. I have known an unmoved statue- 
like being, when once seated at the piano, 
send out strains of music, that would flood 
the soul ; and a young cousin of mine, whom 
one would set down, brainless, and perhaps 
heartless, can gush into snch song, that she 
will draw around her a circle, including the 
wise, and the gay, admirers of all affes,' ready 
to make the sacrifice of their lives tor her. 

With such an absorbing interest upon the 
mind, as that of mine, what a power of iuten- 
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«ity doea fine tAxuAc have ! The thonghta are ! waa not in ray favor. Mrs. L. is one of those 
ewayed ahoat like seaweed on the shore in talented women, who loves to make the atino- 



a heavy tide ! Bound to one object the SWcll 
and flow of the varied instraments, sends the 
aool now high, now low ! 



sphero aroand her charming. She docs not 
require a foil to assist her power of attraction. 
She is the last person, out of pure benevo- 



Emma is motionless ! Is this the effect of lence, to invite an unpretending, inoffensive 
poweifal music ? Has she a soul so tender person to accompany her to any place of pub- 
and delicate, an ear so refined, that the grand • lie amusement Emma, I feared, must be a 
accord of a master spirit hushes every muscle : woman of talent Behind tliose unmarked 
of the face, every throb of the heart into features, there must be some charm of mind, 
qniet ? 1 know a touchstone ; at the grand , If she does not love music, she draws well, or 
crash of sound towards which all the several ' talks well in a large company, or, oh forbid it, 
instruments are swelling, and whose coming ve fates, she writes well ! And so Mrs. L. 
I am well acquainted with, there must be . nas her at her soirees, and so she must needs 
some start, a color in the check, a quick ges- ask her to this conceit, and display the bril- 
tnre. It draws near : Emma moves. She Tifbs liant Emma in her train. But my hopes were 
her eyes, she turns her head, she raises it not quite dead. Another glance at the un- 
towards the gallery. There is a man, who i conscious Emma encouraged me, and I im- 
looks very much, as if he had a red silk hand- ! mediatelv attached myself to Mrs. L. As 
kerchief over his head. How singular ! Em- ' soon as I cou(d edge in a word between her 
atchcs him closely — the grand crash musical enthusiasm and her musical criti- 
cism, I made some inquiries about her com- 
panion. 

*'Oh Emma Staples! You wondered to 
see her with me. I stopped at the house to 
bring one of her sisters to the concert Sis- 
ters? oh yes, there are five of them. Agatha 
and Lizzie are tml;^ charming. You ^ve 



ma 

comes, — ^and he moves his hand from his face. 
After all it was not a red handkerchief; as 
he leaned back, the reflection of the opera- 
cloak next him cast a light over his face. 
He was touched by tlie music, but Em- 
ma was not She turned her head again, af- 
ter discovering there was no wonderfiil ap- 



pearance in the gallery. I thought I heard a never seen them ! I will have a special ben- 
sigh as she renewed her position of attention i efit soiree for you to meet them. They were 
to the music. As the different movements | both engaged to-night, and Fanny is here 
closed, there was no glance to answer the ex- 1 with somebody else. She is the third of the 
pression of animation on the faces of her two sisters. Emma is ths fourth. And Fanny 
companions. _ has so much originality. You never know 



During the performance of La Serenade, 
Emma was evidently studying the pattern of a 
Rigolette or coiffure of some sort that hung 



one minute wliat she is going to say the 
next" 
Thus I heard a history of all the five sisters. 



over the back of the seat in front of her. j but could never bring Mrs. L., back to speak 
[N. B. — ^I have no doubt she will make herself , of Emma ; for this reason, apparently, there 
one of red, a color most unbecoming to her ! was nothin<; to say of her. I feared she had 
complexion.] When one of her companions a turn for housekeeping. In a dexterous way. 



remarked that Adelaide Phillips managed 
her high notes very well, I heard Eiuma an- 
swer ; *' Yes, tliat last piece was a long one, 



I suggested she might be the domsstic work- 
er of tlie family. But no, Dora one of the 
younger sisters, always took the care of the 



too." But Emma said little. Her companions i house. If I had a fancy for the quiet domes- 
made no effort to converse with her. I did ' tic kind of girls, Dora would Jujt suit me. 
not see her recognize any one in the concert ■ She was a manager, and notliing ever went 
room. • Once she bowed ; the person to whom wron?, if Dora were at home. Then Olivia 



she bowed, a commonplace looking young 
man, did not catch her eye, and did not return 
the salutation. 

The conceit was over. During the last 
piece Emma had been occupied in arranging 



could speak all the modem languages. None 
of the othor girls were literary, but Olivia 
had an Ollendorff at her fingers' ends, for 
every foreign language in existence. 

I gave up the pleasure of escorting Mrs. 



her mantle. I was in a state of nervous agi- Ij. home, at the door of the concert room, 
tation. Such interesting meetings as I have i There was no hope of my eliciting more con- 
seen take place in the passage ways of a I ceming Emma. Then 1 nec(W somt? quiet 



concert room ! Such expressions of delijjrht 
from rapt listeners ! Such a glow of admu-a- 
tion givmg a beauty to a quiet face ! 

And a disappointment did await me. As 
Emma's companions turned round I recogniz- 



inoments to calm my thoughts, and think on 
the event of the evening. 

Like the wanderer setting foot on a very 
desolate island ; like the miner who sees glis- 
tening before him tlie precious motal that led 



ed in them, mv friend, Mrs. L. and her hus- him away from friends and home ; like the al- 
band. I had been so absorbed in my study i chymist who at midnight watches th? last 
of Emma, that I had not been conscious of transmutation that is to crown his lif 3 of toil, 
their presence. Blrs. L. of all persons ! — ^this to which he has devoted his yontli »Tid his 
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years; I too, brooded over mv newly found 
treajBurc. And this is my black pearl ; but is 
it mint ? I have found a person for whom ap- 
parently nobody cares, for whom nobody can 
care ; what a glorious surprise to waken her 
to the feeling that there is somebody willing 
to admire her, somebody whose eyes will con- 
sent to rest npon her, who will anxiously 
wait for the development of some dormant 
feeling, some latent charm ! How tnily heart- 
less are those for whom every body cares! 
How stony cold, those who live in an atmos- 
phere of admiration ! Here comes the bein^ 
for whom I have been waiting. Music, and 
genius and woman's household cares have 
failed to excite any sympatliy in her. No- 
body ever took the trouble to ask her to plav to 
them, and so she never studied music. No- 
body ever admired her dress, and (what wo- 
man ever can dress for herself alone ?) so she 
could never study dress. Nobody ever lis- 
tened to her replies, so she never troubled 
herself to say anything worth listening to. 
In sliort, what wonder that she should pass 
through society unattended to, creeping along 
an unopened way, if society never took the 
pains .to attend to her. Ah well, how much 
De|}er for a woman, instead of attracting the 
attention of society, to draw upon hcrscll the 
attention of one person alone. And how sa- 
tisfactory to be. tliat person, the only one, 
alive to her graces, nay, almost creator of 
them! 

I drew her picture in every different atti- 
tude. Not one was picturesque, — she could 
never appear in a tableau. I attempted some 
linos of poetry, — but Emma had not one 
feature I could eulogize. It was a moon- 
light night, and I half planned a serenade, 
but I recalled to mind, that my beloved would 
not wake to the sounds of my music. My 
beloved ! Here was an obstacle. My repu- 
tation is such, that the fact of my being at- 
tracted by Emma Staples might throw over 
her a veil of interest. I am not a conceited 
person, yet I could fancy all the L's and 
other letters of the alphabet, suddenly dis- 
covering charms in my Emma, which she 
really had not, and which it would be vain in 
me to attempt to deny. 

How then must I manage the affair ? What 
shall be my line of battle ? A call at the 
ft^apleses' arranged by the intervention of 
Mrs. L. ? I dread, to confess the truth, a 
noarcr approach to the object of my imamna- 
l.r.n. What if I should find her the delight 
of the family circle ? What il', unqualified 
to shine in society, she is one of those lovely 
characters that papa Staples cannot do with- 
out ? Yet this 1 ought not to fear. When I 
asked Mrs. L. by way of cover to my inter- 
est in Miss Emma Staples, if I had not met 
her in New York, she replied, she believed 
Emma had visited away from home.^ She was 
sure she had forgotten how long she was 



away, she wajs not likely to be missed at 
home, tlie other girls were all so bright 
And I looked at nty least flattering sketch of 
Emma, — by far the most true, — and could 
easily believe it might be so. 

And thus I record this new era of my life ; 
whatever may be the career it opens 
to me, this transcript of my impressions, 
will bring back the haze of delight that 
came over me, and the pictures of my fu- 
ture happiness tliat floated around me, as I 
sat dreaming last night In strains of music 
Emma visited me, a vivid contrast to the melo- 
dious sounds. I fancied her beneath glow- 
ing Italian skies, and amid scenes of beauty, 
to which she was a stranger, while I must 
make use of gigantic powers, to reveal to her 
the charm of which she never before could 
have been conscious. I was reading her 
Shelley, — she could not comprehend a word 
of his flowing depth of poetry, and I must 
become another poet to reveal it to her, must 
translate into tlie dialect of her soul, the 
idioms she could never extricate. 

From a Journal of a lattr date. 

This is the last I shall ever write in my 
journal. If it' is only to write one down a 
fool, wliAt use to afler ages can a journal ever 
be ! I am thankful for the privacy of my own 
— I am grateful to my own reticency of charac- 
ter, that I confided to no one the deplorable 
folly that I recorded in these last pages, and 
to which this is a close. Yes, the bubble has 
burst, and the pipe is broken that sent it afloat, 
and, I, a child, am too heart-discouraged to 
make any effort to replace it, at the corner 
shop. There can never be another bubble 
like that, nor colors so brilliant to adorn it 

I wish Mrs. L. would go to Europe or emi- 
grate. She seems to me like an image from 
an evil dream, like an ill-drawn picture, or an 
imperfect Daguerreotype. Not that she ever 
suspected my too cntliusiastic visions, or even 
in her conversations with me has alluded to 
the subject to which I am so sensitive. Cut 
I feel towards her somewhat as I do to Mrs. 
T. who, I think, saw me slip on the ice last 
winter. When I arose from my downfall, her 
head was politely turned the other way. It is 
possible she did not see mo, but the- asso- 
ciations with her ii^my mind arc not agreeable 
— and so it is with Mrs. L. The sight of her' 
recalls the denouement of my romance : the 
conversat on M-ith her, that broke away the 
pleasing fabric of my visions. 

I resume my journal wlicre I left it Was 
I to call at the Stapleses' ? An interview with 
Mrs. L. was first necessary, and this was easi- 
ly accomplished. Mrs. L. was balmy as 
usual, and caught readily at my plan of being 
introduced to the Staples family. She thought 
one of the girls would suit me exactly. 

Then it was such a pleasant place to goto — 
they had all ports of pleasant parties. ** You 
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must go to their Christmas Eve, you will have 
a chance to see each of the girU in her own 
particular ffloiy. There is Affatha" — 

I stopped on Mrs. L. in her list of the Sta- 
ples attractions, and spoke of Emma. 

*' Oh, Emma, you saw her the other night 
What a pity she is engaged ! and yet what 
DH>re could be expected? She has had more 
offers than any of the girls, and is a general 
favorite everywhere. Grahame is a fine fel- 
k>w, whom she is to marry — Emma is as it were 
a combination of all the aerreeablc points in 
her sisters' characters. She has talent, and 
taste, and what is more than all she is thor- 
oughly good humored. That night when I 
called for her to go to the concert, one of the 
girls had worn off her opera cloak, another had 
taken her hood and scarf, and left behind 
such an incoignions set of things for her to 
wear ! But she did not appear to care in the 
leasL You did not see her to advantage, for 
she was interested in looking after Fred Gra- 
hame. I didn't try to get anything out of her" — 

** Did he sit in the gallery ?" I asked, me- 
chanically recovering the use of my speech. 

•* What, Fred ? I believe he did. He went 
with a maiden aunt, to whom Emma kind- 
ly fi^ave up her ticket— I believe the aunt 
is deaf, dumb and blind. No, she can't be 
deaf,or she never would have gone to the 
concert, but she's something. A red ope- 
ra cloak, do you ask, I don^ think the old 
thing could have worn one, but [ can t tell. 
Emma has been engaged these two years, and 
to tell the truth she does not le| me much in- 
to her affairs. I see more of Agatha." 

I think Mrs. L. ran over the accomplish- 
ments of the sisters, from Agatha to Olivia, 
or she may have begun at Ouvia and gono up 
the list ; I do not know, her words struck up- 
on unattentive ears. 

I sba'nt go to the Christmas Eve party at 
the Stapleses'. I don't know as I shall go any- 
where. My discovered island is a mirage on 
the ocean, my treasure of gold has melted 
away, and my crucibles have all explod«'d — 1 
refer to metaphors, in my former Journal. — 
My search, I see, is hopeless, even Emma is 
beloved ! How can I dare to find one woman, 
who has not had at least some few to admire 
her, who does not possess some charm and at- 
tractive power! I shall not go into society. 
1 shall occupy myself with my business affairs. 
Let the world go on, loved and falling in 
love. 1 have only to congratulate myself 
BOain, that these papers are strictly private. 
No one knows of my infatuation. If I wish 
to fini the object of my former search, I need 
not go far. I need only turn my head to my 
mirror, and see there the image of the only 
true Uniiiterestino One. 

The Turkish word for " New Year's present" 
is ** gil-basilik," 
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Life and Letters of Joseph Stort, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and Dane Professor of 
Law at Harvard University. Ekiited by his 
Son, William W. Stort. Boston: Lit- 
tle & Brown. 2 vols. 

The coming of the new year rewards the 
anxious expectation of the public for this 
book, by its appearance in beautiful print, with 
a fine likeness of the late Judge Story from a 
crayon drawing, from memory, by his son. It 
is quite superfluous for us to urge the interest 
and value which a permanent biography of 
this eminent man necessarily possesses. We 
will merely say that Mr. W. W. Story has 
performed his fsk with good judgment and 
good taste. He has copied largely from an 
autobiographical letter written hnn by his 
father in the year 1831, from his private cor- 
respondence, and his published works. He 
has connected these by a sketch of the events 
of bid father's life. The memoirs of a man so 
distinguished for his legal attainments and 
the high rank he held as a jurist, not only in 
his own countrv but abroad, and of a man so 
universally ancl deservedly honored and be- 
loved as Judge Story, will be read with veijr 
deep interest by every one. Mr. Story dedi- 
cates his volumes to his mother in an appro- 
priate and touching manner. 

From the second volume of the book, which 
is as yet unpublished, when our sheet goes 
to press, we copy the following extract, tn 
which the great amount of work accomplished 
by Judge Story, and the personal habits which 
enabled him to do it, arc indicated : — 

** From the time this work [" Commentaries 
on Bailments"] was completed, my father had 
been engaged upon his ** Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the United States," and 
towards the latter part of the year 1832, he 
completed the manuscript and began to print, 
— having been only about a year and a half in 
writing the three volumes of this learned and 
elaborate work. When it is considered, that 
this was accomplished in the intervals between 
his double duties as Professor and Judge, — 
each of which would seem to be sufficient to 
occupy, if not to exhaust an intellect even of 
energy and power, — ^his fertility of mind and 
^at resources, as well as his power of endur- 
mg continuous labor appear extraordinary. 
During the period occupied in the writing of 
these Commentaries on the Constitution, tliree 
months of his time had been spent in attend- 
ance on the Supreme Court at Wa-shington, 
where he had borne his full part in preparing 
the judgments of the Court : he had also at- 
tended all his circuits in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, and 
written the opinions of that year, reported in 
the first volume of Sumner's Reports ; he had 
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BulmeiitB, carefully cxBitiimng every proorBnd 
revise; he bad lectured from two to thri?e 
i every other day, in the Law Schai^L 
while he vaa at Cambridge ; he had attend.e< 
at the moot-courts 1 and besides all tliis, h 
had written the sddre«e at the consecratioa <i 
Mount Auburn, the notice of Chief Justi<:< 
Parker, had conducted an ejctensive com'^ 
pondeoce, and had been ill nearly a month. 

"The secrets by which he was enabled |. 
accomplish so much in so short a time, — ir«r< 
systemBtic industry, variation of labor, ani 
concentration of mind. He was never idle 
He hnew the value of thoee odds and ends u 
time, which are so often thrown away as uki? 
less, and he turned them all to good account 
His time and hie work were apportioned, si 
that there was always «omethtng ready t'l i 
the wnate time to be expended upon. Hi 
varied his labw; never over-workii^ himsi'l 
on one subject, never straining his Ikcaltii' 
too long in one direction, but recreating hiin- 
aelf by chH.nge of occupation. , "Le cfiiingi;- 
meot d'^tude est toujours relAchement poai 
raoi," said D'Aguesenu of himself; and so 
my father found iL He never suffered him- 
self to become nervous or excited in bis stu- 
dies. But the moment that one em^ayni^nt 
began to irritate bim, be abandoned it lor an- 
other which should cxercbe difierent facul. 
ties. When he worked it waa with his whi.iii.' 
mind, and with a concentration of all )ijs 
powcra apoD the subject in bond. Listle^s- 
nesB and half-attenbon bring little to pass. 
What was worth doing at all he thought 
worth doing welL 

" And here it may be interesting to stii^' 
hia personal habits during the day. He ar«sp 



equal ease. All of hie law he led up stain 
in the library ; be jras here the dame«lic man 
in his home. Duriugthe erening he received 
his fricnda, and he was rarely witliout com- 
^ pany ; but if alone, he r«ad some new publi- 
cation of the day,^-the reviews, a novel, an 
Iilnglish newspaper; sometimes corrected a 
' proof-sheet, listened to music, or talked with 
, the family, or, what was very common, plaved 
I a game of backgammon with my mother. Ttiis 
viHB the only gave of the kind that he liked^ 
I Cards and chess be never played. 
I " Inthcsummcraflernooiehe left liislibmry 
I towards twilight, and might always be seen 
by the passer-by sitting witli his family under 
the poitico, talking or reading some light 
j pamphlet or newspaper, often syrrouiidcd oy 
friends, and making tlie air ring with liis gay 
laugh. This, witli the interval occupied by 
tea, would last until nine o'clocL Generally, 
I also, the summer afternoon was varied tlu'ce 
i or four times a week, in fair weather, by a 
drive witli my mother of abuut an hoar 
through tlie surrounding countiy iu an open 
chaise. At about ten or half past ten he re- 
tired for the night, never varying a half hour 
from this time.*— V 



-Vol. iL pp. 101—104. 

PHtlAISOPnT or THE Ml^CHAinCB OF Na- 

TCKE, and the Source and Modes of Ac- 
tion of Natural Motive Power. By Z. Al- 
len. New York: D, Appletwi i Co, 
This is a beaatifuHv printed volume, on 
clear and large type, and good paper, contain- 
ing eight hundred pages, interspersed with 
numerous wood-cuts, neatly executed, in il- 
lustration of the subject matter. The author 
a resident of Providence, Rhode Island, 



ready, ho went at once to his library and t>c- 
:upied the interval, whether it was five min- 
utes or Rtty, in writing. When the family 
smbled, he was caUed, and breakfkstifJ 
with them. After breakfast he sat in tJit> 
drawing room, and spent from a half to thrf'i- 
quarters of on hour in reading the iLewspapETs 
of the day. He then returned to hia stuilv 
and wrote until the bell sounded for his h-c.- 
tare at the Law School. After lecturing liir 
two and sometimes three hours, he reUimi'il 
] his study and worked until two o'clock, 
when he was called to dinner. To his difmcr 
(which, on his part, was always simple,] \\c 
gave an hour, and then again betook himsi^ir 
to his study, wliere in the winter time 
worked u long as the daylight Lasted, unlc^:^ 
called away by a visitor or obliged to atleiil 
a moot-cooit. Then he came down and join- 
ed the family, and work for the day was ov^.•T. 
Tea came in at about seven o'clock, and how 
lively and gay was he then, chatting over Oi>.' 
moat familiar topics of the day, or enteriii^T 
into deef)ei currents of conversation with 



and has long given his attenLon to the subject 
of his treatise. He inforriM us in the prefai 
that several of the chaptera 



n the preface, 



twelve years ago, and have since been 
completed by the incorporation of tlie results 
of the numerons recent discoveries in phyw- 
cal ecicnce. 

Mr. Allen deduces fh>in the facta which 
tan stated in his book, a principle as the 
foundation for the theory to enplain thoin, not 
wholly in accordance with the generally re< 
ceived opinions on the snHecL \Vc are not 
sure, however, that the difference is not rath- 
er technical than material. He does not ad- 
mit the fnith of the doctrine of the inertia of 
matter : that matter originally at rest would 
, remain at rest, nnleiB disturbed by some extei^ 
nal fbrce. He holds on the contrary that all mat- 
ter is always ii) a state of motion. The io> 
trodnotory chapter in which this priiKiple ti 
stated and finely illitstrated, is headed with a 
motto from Cowper which well expresacs it ; 
" Bf ceueliH action, oU that is, subuata." 

On this principle Mi. A. builds a general 
system to ezplatn the various phenomena of 
cohesion, gravitation, heat, light, electricity, 
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. dienucol affinity, &c. Tbc fuels I oome future time, pcrlikpa, call attciitiun to 
ngwd to tlicae pbcnomciM arc distinctly it in connection with the new fiuhuiiieil ityH- ! 
■talei, ud lucidly explained. Howctit uit- ! tern of prnnoDneiDs{pcrhBpd wc oairlit tosay 
willing tfae reader raiif be to adopt th<; uu- mis-pninoDncing) (Ireek. Wc will only re- 
tltor'a tkeorjr of restless actirirt, or iDCo[u|io- mark now, that wedunot undcretaud why Mr. I 
teU t» decide u to ita validit;, he cannot fdil 



Duenetiam, clu 
wild ngwd to 



to be iateicsted a>d informed bj the voluii 

Tbb CArrtm or tbk Old Wom.d. By 
HewT William Herbert New York: 
ChwlM Seiibnci^ 

The object of this work has been, thi^ au- 
thor atntea in hia preface, '■to prodace nu- 
thentie detaila concerning the great gencr»la 
of aati^tr, with Ae puticolara of their 
eampuni and coodact, more elaboratn and 
fnllcr t&n the pages of general history will 
■pare from other matten of graver iinpurt, 
periuai not of less eogroning intneet ; to 
elucidate their feats and oiploita by 1 
ison with the rnles and principles of 
warfare J to iUostrate them by keeping tip n 
parallel of modem geography, so that tlicy 
can be verified b; the aid of any comiiiou 
nup; la give thera life and reality by arrii- 
late accooBta of dress, scenery and tiabjtt! : 
and ta aaceitain their real merits and coiii{itir- 
atire degrees ef skill and excellence, by c<mi- 
paiiaoB witk the greatest strategists snil 



:;r 



Herbert OSes "Alexander" raUier than" 

exandros," and that even admittin([ Ilia plan I 

of spelling to be correct (which we do nut) it i 

appcamto us tfaatthc man who spells llieulter> j 

native name of 8p:utn, Likcdaimon, exhibits 1 

thesamesortuf absurd affectation and liisthe I 

same sort of defence for it, as a newly re- | 

tamed traveller who insixtJi on pronouncing > 
French word. 



I 



Tub FirTBES Decisive Battles ok t 

World from Nanlhon to Waterloo. Bv ! 

E. S. Creasy, M. A. London.— New York 

[reprinted] : Harper St, Brothers. • | 

This book is fbanded on a remirk by Hal- | 

lam that the victory gained by Charles Mar- ! 

tel over the invading Hiracona, between Toars ' 

andPoictiers "mayjniitly he reckoned among . 

those few battles of which a contrary evetit 

woolil have essentially varied the drama of the ' 

world in all its Rabsequcnt scenes." Itcnnlains ■ 

well written and interesting accounts of tlie | 

Fifteen Battles which appear to the author to : 

fall into the category tlimt defined by Hnlliun. , 

Inmauy respectaitis similar to Mr. " -'--^'- 



rf the lattir ages." It will be „pp„. ,Inm«"y r^P"'*"" •'■mlar to Mr. Ihirbert's 
t a glance, thai a book well wriUci. ,„. ^"f,"?' nobced above— one anthor descnho- the 
uiui plan mast bo veiy Talnable to the genrtsl i ^!l|'_^_'.'^^_'!'^.^' **:?^?^'^!- . 1° "^i"'"' ™" 
reader, and very interesting ; and Mr, Oei 
*""" ' opinion, carried ont his design ' 



We are inclined to think that the 
parallel between Hannibal sad Napnlnin, 
suggested {as the snthor acknowledges) liv » 
passage in Arnold's history, bat whicli he Iimh 
drawn out in a vivid and successful munnrr : 
althon^ the chapter in which it is introi)ni'>'rt 
forms Uic climax of the book : was the nriir^- 
nal idea which prompted the whole ; and tbiii 
■ome of the otherscenes of the book are jxr- 
baps a little forced from their tme importanro 
for the purpose of making a series leading tn 
that In Mber words, we think that th<? las! 
chapter enlarged and illostrated by the fncis 
ud deMriptions contained in other pnrls 
would b^ itself have made a better book thnn 
that which is now before as. lb this view. 
we look with sorae little distrust at the hlntH 
in the preface of fatare volumes of " Cnp- 
tains of Rome," "Captains of the Eustem 
Eminre," " Captains of the Bubariun^." 
"CaptBiu of the Middle Ages," ami tbc 
Statesmen end Orators of each, as well ns the 
Hero Kiags and Tyrants of Greece ; m^ikin^' 
in oil, if we calcolate correctly, about 6ftepn 
or tweily Tolumea which it is intimated n fn- 
vwable reception of this one will call forth. 
We begin to be a little o^aid that Mr. Herbert 
is wearing a good idea aJnwat toe bore. 

We do nat at present notice the orthography 
adopted for the Greek names ; we sGall at 



I national prejuilices on the side of the American 
; Bothor, we are constrained tosay that so faras 
there are p«ints of similarity of design or exii- 
ciition, wc nmstaward tbc palm of suiXTiority 
to Mr. Crcosy's book now before as. We mijflit 
, be tempted to say that in this book, tew, a sin- 
I gle idea is earned too far, wcreitnotthitthc 
author has disarmed criticism on thispuintby 
I frankly atatinf in his preface tbit there must be 
differonces m opinion as to which battles 
should be inclndfid nnder the head of " Deci- 
sive," and that he only pretends to bare ron- 
ealtcdhisnwn judgiueuf in his selection. We 
should probably rednce the list of " Decisive 
Battles," to only fonr or five ; and if it 
was desirable to include all those in this 
volnrae and others which mi^t p<>rliap3 be 
adduced with as much reasnn, we ahnuld 
prefer to make the title of the book less ^so- 
Inte and direct We think very favorably of 
the plan of conveying historicalinatnirtion by 
interesting aerounts of purticniar events like 
those in this volnme, which is rendered par- 
tieulariy useful for this pnrpose by the imor- 
; tion of chronological syn<^MMS of the 



happening between the epochs selected for | 
special detaiL 

MiscELi^;iiEs by the Rev. James Martin- | 

ean. Boston : Crosby Si Nichols. I 

This is a volume of 472 pages, finely print- | 

ed at the Cambridge Univcraity Press, con- | 
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raining a p^ood selection from the writings of 
Mr. Martinean, who has admirers enough in 
this country to give it a substantial greeting. 
The subjects of the articles in this collection 
are well adapted to display in their best points, 
the author's clear style and liberal opinions. 
The materials for a collection of Mr. Martin- 
eau's Miscellanies are by no means exhausted 
by this volume, and we trust its reception by 
the public will be of such a nature as to induce 
the publishers to issue a second volume in ac- 
cordance with the promise of the preface. 



Greenwood Leaves, a collection of Sketch-* 
es and Letters. By Grace Greenwood. 
Second Series. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
and Fields. 

ThE author of the papers in this collection 
is a popular magazine writer, and she has 
a better title to tier popularity tlian many 
others. She writes in a pleasant style. This 
volume contains in a durable and permanent 
form, some of her pieces, and will doubt- 
less be cordially received by the public. 

The Excellent Woman as described in the 
Book of Proverbs. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 

The title of this book is " The Excellent 
Woman." We hope thefe are few families 
destitute of the original article, herself, yet 
the more excellent are the specimens among 
us, the more they will be willing to listen 
to words of council and instruction. Dr. 
Sprague of Albany vouches that the book of 
whicn we speak, contains such words, and 
has \rritten an introduction, giving his own 
opinion upon the sphere of woman, at the pres- 
ent time. The rest of the work consists of a 
commentary on Solomon's description of The 
Excellent Woman, which contains valuable 
information upon the liistory of the time of 
Solomon as compared with the present day. 
It is handsomely printed and bound, as well 
as appropriately illustrated. 

The Snow Image and other stories. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 

The public will read^y welcome a new 
collection of some of the delightful stories of 
this favorite author. 



The Golden Legend. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Boston : Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields. 

This new poem by Mr. Longfellow sus- 
tains tlie high reputation of its author in the 
smoothness and melody of its versification 
and by the unquestionable beauty of many 
passages. 

We had prepared a long re^w of it which 
the demand upon our space for other matters 



compels us to ornit We will merely add 
that the book has passed triumphantly the or- 
deal of that best of critics in a publisher's ^ 
point of view, the public ; no less than three 
thousand copies having been disposed of in 
the first three weeks after its publication. 
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Copies of the President's Message to Con- 
gress at the beginning of its present session, 
were distributed in advance to the Postmasters 
in the principal cities, who handed them to 
the editors of the newspapers as soon as it 
was announced by telegraph that its delivery 
in Washington had begun. The Postmasters 
were thus made a means of assistance to the 
Editors. In 1730 when Franklin was pub- 
lishing his newspaper in Philadelphia, he ex- 
perienced considerable inconvenience, from 
the fact that Bradford, the publisher of the 
other newspaper, being also the Postmaster, 
prohibited the post-riders bringing or carrying 
papers for him. Franklin was able indeed to 
meet this inconvenience partially by bribing 
the riders to take his papers privately; but 
he thought so meanlv of Bradford's conduct, 
that in 1737, when Cfol. Spotewood the Post 
master-General, being dissatisfied with Brad- 
ford in consequence of some negligence in his 
accounts, removed him and appointed Frank- 
lin Postmaster, the latter had the magnanimity 
not to retaliate, but to permit the riders to. 
carry Bradford's papers. 

The public will, we think, be glad to learn 
that the edition of Carlyle's Life of Sterling 
recently printed in this city, by Messrs. Phil- 
lips, Sampson and Company, has been very 
well received ; a large edition has alrdlsidy 
been exhausted and we presume another will 
soon be issued. Mr. Carlyle is generously 
allowed a sum for the cop}Tight by the pub- 
lishers, to which of course by existing laws, 
he has no legal title. 

We have seen a copy of a handsome book 
which has recently been " printed for private 
distribution" in London, entitled ^^An Account 
of the Proceedings at the Dinner given by 
Mr. George Peabodt to the Americans 
connected with the Great Exliihition, at the 
London Coffee House, Ludgatc Hill, on the 
27th October, 1851." It bears the imprint of 
William Pickering, and the preface is signed 
by Henry Stevens of Vermont It is inscrib- 
ed to the Noblemen and Gentlemen present 
at the diimer, ** and to all otlier promoters of 
international courtesy and good will between 
tlic United States and Great Britain." It 
contains a list of the persons imitcd, a detail- 
ed account of the proceedings, reports of the 
speeches, and extracts from the commentB of 
the London newspapers upon the dinner, and 
has an engraving of the ** Loving Cup" used 
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upon the occasion. From the introductory 
advertisement prefixed to the book, we lenm 
that Mr. Peabodv, the hospitable giver of the 
dinner, ** selected as the spot where it shoald 
take place, the T^ondon Coffee House, Lud- 
gate Hill, where more than three quarters of a 
century ago, Franklin and liis friend Strahan 
used to meet and discuss in a friendly way, 
over a chop, the affairs of the Colonies, and 
devise means for reconciliation and friendship 
between them and the Mother Country. 
Among the gentlemen present was one of the 
descendants of Franklin. 



engraving above alluded to; the nutiibers of 
the bulletins whidi will be occasionally pub- 
lished; and a share in the allotment of prizes 
n ad 3 at the annual meeting, in April next. 
These prizes will consist of rights to order 
pictures, drawings, enamels, statues, medals^ 
&c. executed by native resident American 
Artists, of tJie value of from t^'enty to five 
hundred dollars. The Gallery of the Institu- 
tion. No. 38 Tremont Row, Boston, is open 
to the public. 



The name which has been determined upon 
for tlie last new planet by its discoverer, M. 
de Gasparis, is '* Eunomia.'' Its symbol is to 
be a heart surmounted by a star. 

his first argument m court, and to be grati- 
fied with the confident predictions ofhis future 
success. 

" In May, 1807, Mr. Webster was admitted 
as an attorney and counsellor of the Superior 
Court in New Hampshire, and in September 
of that year, relinquishing bis office m Bos- 
cawen to his Brother Ezckiel, he removed to 
Portsmouth, in confonnity with his original 
intention. Here he remained in the practice 
of his profession for nine successive years. — 
They were yean of assidqous labor, and of 
unremitted devotion to the study and practice 
of the law. He was associated jvith several 
peiBonti of irreat eminence, citizens of New 

FIHE AETS. ~^ 
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The first bulletin of the New England 
Art Uzfioif has recently been published. 
Among its contents are an address by the direc- 
tors to the subscribers by Hon.Edward Everett, 
and a notice of Mr. Allston*s Painting of Saul 
and tJie Witch of Endor, by Rev. N. L. Froth- 
ingham. A finished engraving of tliis paint- 
ing, is to be distributed to each of the subscri- 
bers for the present year, the use of the original 
having becnlibcrally granted to the institution 
bv its owner, Hon. Thomas H. Perkins. 
The bulletin is embellished with a well exe- 
cuteii skiltch of the engraving, and a wood- 
cat spiritedly designed^ Hammatt Billings, 
in illustration of Mr. Longfollow^s ballad, 
" The Skeleton in Armor." This institution 
aims at a more direct encouragement and bene- 
fit to the artists themselves than is generally at- 
tained by others of a somewhat similar plan, 
and therefore deserves well of the community. 
Its officers are Hon. Edward Everett^ Presi- 
dent ; Hon. Franklin Dexter and Prof H. W. 
Longfellow, Vice Presidents; James Law- 
rence, Treasurer ; James B. Gregerson, Secre- 
tary : Thomas T. Spear, Actuary ; and sixteen 
directors. These gentlemen can bo relied 
upon by the subscribers to judiciously man- 
age its interests. Every person who sub- 
scribes five dollars becomes a member of the 
Art Union, and is entitled to a copy of the 
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The new edition of *the "Speeches, Fo- 
rensic Arguments and Diplomatic Papers of 
-Daniel Webster," in six volumes, which the- 
public have long been ^anxiously expecting, 
will probably be published by Messrs. Little 
i &, Brown of this city in the course of the 
1 month of February. It is well known that the 
( editorial supervision of this work has been iir 
fthe hands of Hon. Edwiu^ Everett We feel 
{sure that we could not print anything which 
1 would be more gratifying to our readers than 
the following extracts ^hich we give in anti- 
'. cipation of the publication of the work, from 
^ Mr. Everett's *' Biographical Memoir of Daniel 
J Webster," forming a part of the first volnme 
(of the collection. This memoir is comprised 
Mu nine chapters : our extracts are taken from 
] the first anu last They need no remarks from 
' us to recommend them to the attention of our 
readers. 

The followinf^ is the begiiming of the me- 
moir, and contains an account of the former 
editions of Mr. Webster's works and tlie plan 
of the present edition : — 

"The first collection of Mr. Webster's 
speeches in tlie Congress of the United States 
and on various public occasions was published 
in Boston, in one volume octavo, in 1830. 
This volume was more than once reprinted, 
and in 1835 a second volume was published, 
containing the speeclies made up to that 
time, and not included in the first collection. 
Several impressions of these two volumes 
were called for by the public. In 1843 a 
third volume was prepared, containing a se- 
lection from the speeches of Mr. Webster from 
the year 1835 till his entrance into the cabinet 
of General Harrison. In the yeai 1848 ap- 
peared a fourth volume of diplomatic papers, 
containing a portion of Mr. Webster's official 
correspondence as Secretary of State. 

"The great favor with which these volumes 
have been received throughout the country, 
and the importance of the sulnects discussed 
in the Senate of the United States after Mr. 
Webster's return to that body in 1845, have 
led his friends to tliink that a valuable service 
would be rendered to the community by 
bringing together his speeches of a later date 
than those contained m the third volume of 
the former collection, and on political subjects 
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uisiiig since that time. Few periodu of our 
hiitory will be entitled to be remembered by 
events of greater moment, such om the admis- 
Bion of Texas to the Union, the settlement of 
tlie Oregon controveisy, the Mexicsj) war, 
the ftcquiaitioQ of California and other Mexi- 
can provinces, and the exciting questions 
which haregrowaoatof the sudden extension 
of the territoiy of the United States. Rarelv 
have public discussions been carried on with 
greater esmestness, with more imjMrt&ut con- 
seqnences visibly at stalie, or with greater 
ability. The speeches made by Mr. Webster 
in the Senate, and on public occssionB of va- 
rioDs kinds, during the progrow of these con- 
troversies, arc more thaji sufficient to fill two 
new volumes. The opportunity of their col- 
lection has been taken by the enterprising 
pnbhshers, in compligince with opinions oflen 
expressed by the most respectable individuals, 
manifest public demand, to bring 



Mr. Webster to the friends having the charge 
of tlie publicatioD, and his own opinion on 
details of this kind has rarelj been talten." 



"The interval between the peace of 1763 
and tlie breaking out of the war of tlie Rev- 
olution was one of excitement and anxiety 
throughout the Colonies. The great poUtical 
questions of the Any wore not only dtscusaed 
in the towns and cities, but in the villages and 
hamlets. Captain Webster, [Mr. Webster^ 
father] took a deep interest in those dis- 
cuBsions. Like so many of the officers 
and soldiers of the former war, he obeyed 
the fimt coll to arms in the new stnig- 
gle. He commanded a company chiefly com- 
^POBcd ^of h ia own townapeoplg, friends, and 



— ■ ■ - ._ ._*people, 
BensjMpBi m i'nimwi 

lerienced considerable 






1 wih . muifea public fcrnrnd, to brag j, ,,„ „,„ B„jf„j „,, p„bli,her of tte 
.nowrfuioi, of Mr.Webnert,pe«h«, ,u,„ „,„„„„ bei„: ^^ Po.tmuler. 



in uiiifonn style. Snch is tiie object of the 
present publication. Thefirflttwovolumescon- 
t*in the speeches delivered by him on a great ^^et thiia' 
variety of public occaslonB, commencing with ]|p fulcra 
his discourse at Plymouth in December, 1B30. 1 , 
Tliree sncceedingvolumes embrace the great- k 
er part of the speeches delivered in the Mas- 
chusetts Convention and in the two hoasea 
of Cougresa, beginning with the speech on 
the Baidt of the United SUtes in 181(1. The 
sixth and last volume contains the legal argu- 
ments and addresses to the Jury, the diploma- 
tic pipers, and letters addressed to various 
persons on important poUtieal queationa. 

"The collection does not embrace the en- 
tire scries of Mr, Webster's writings. Such 
would have required a larger number 



Whibited tie pijat-ridereb: 



>r carrying 



of volumes than was deemed advisable 
reference to the general circulation of the 
work. A few juvenile performances have BC- 
eordingly been omitted, as not of sufficient 
importance or maturity to be included in the 
collection. Of the earlier speeches in Ctm- 
^ss, some were either not reported at all, or 
m a manner too imjwrfect to bo preserved 
without doing injustice to the author. No 
attempt has been made to collect from the 
contemporaneous newspapers or Congressional 
regTsters the short conversational speeches 
and remarks made by Mr. Webster, as by 
other prominent members of Congress, in the 
progress of debate, and sometimes exercising 
greater influence on the result than the set 
speeclies. Of the addresses to public meet- 
mgi it has been found impossible to embrace 
more than a selection, without swellinjg the 
work to an unreasonable size. It is beheved, 
however, that the eontenta of these volumes 
fiimish a fair specimen of Mr. Webster's 
o[nnioQS and sentiments on all the subjects 
treated, and of his manner of discussing them. 
The res^nsibility of deciding what should be 
omitted and what included naa been left by 



partially by bribing 
to lake hia papers privately ; but 
iln>iight so metinly of Bmdford'a conduct, 
t in 17:17, when Col. KpolHWOod the Post 
slPf-General, being dissatiatied with Braid- 
J in consequence of some negligence in Ids 
ttounts, removed lum anil appointed Frsnk- 
II Postmaster, the lattcrhadllie maj;nammity 
ot ro retaliate, but to pcnriit the riders to 
■,'-.'S..fi^^4'S, »8^-,.,in,oi oe ootiowu ui- 
Ihey poasesseil influences favorable to eleva- 
tion and strength of character. The hiird- 
ahips of an infant settlement and border lifo, 
the trnditions of a long scries of Indian wars, 
and of two mighty national contesb), in which 



1 honored parent hnd borne his part, the an- 
pcdoles of Fort Williajn Henry, of Quebec, 
of Bennington, of West Point, of Wolfe and 
Stark and Washin^n, the groat Iliad and 
Odyssey of American Independence, — this 
wns the lireside entertainment of tlie long 
winter evenings of the secluded villa<;e home. 
Abroad, Ilie uninviting landicape, ^the harsh 
and craggy outlines of tliQ hills broken and 
relieved only by the funereal hemlock and the 
'cloud seeking' pine, the lowlands traversed 
in every direction by unbridged streams, the 
tnll, charred trunks m the cornfields, that told 
how stem had been the Htruggle with the 
boundless woods, and, at the close of the 
year, the dismal scene which presents itself 
in high latitudes in a tliinly settled region, 



'Ibr aaowi desesnd; and, t 



AUwi 



le darkvDcd air '^ 



tliesc ore circumstances to le^ an abiding 
irnpression on the mind of a tboogfatful child, 
and induce an early maturity of character." 

The 6ret chapter concludes with an account 
ofMr. Websters first practice of his profession 



and a notice of 0oine.of his contemporaries, bjb 
follows : — 

" Immediately on his admission to the bar, 
Mr.^Webster vent to Amherst, in New Hamp- 
shire, where his father's court was in session ; 
from that place lie went home with liis father. 
He had intended to establish himself at Ports- 
montJi, which, as the largest town and the 
seat of the foreign commerce of tlie State, 
opened the widest field for practice. But 
filial duty kept him nearer home. His father 
was now infirm from the advance of years, 
and had no other son at home. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Webster opened an office 
at Boscawen, not far from his father's residence, 
and commenced the practice of the law in this 
retired spot. Judge Webster lived but a year 
after his son^s entrance upon the practice of 
his profession ; lon^ enough, however, to hear 
his first argument m court, and to be grati- 
fied witli the confident predictions ofhistuture 
success. 

*^ In May, 1807, Mr. Webster was admitted 
■s an attorney and counsellor of the Superior 
Court in New Hampshire, and in September 
of that year, relinqubhing his office m Bos- 
cawen to his Brother Ezckiel, he removed to 
Portsmouth, in confonnity with his original 
intention. Here he remamed in the practice 
of his profession for nine successive years. — 
They were ycaFS of assiduous labor, and of 
unremitted devotion to the study and practice 
of the law. He was associated jvith several 
persons of great eminence, citizens of New 
Hampsjfiire or of Massachusetts occasionally 
nractising at the Portsmouth bar. Among the 
latter were Samuel Dexter and Joseph Story ; 
of the residents of New Hampshire, Jeremiah 
Mason was the most distinguished. Often 
opposed to each other as lawyers, a strong 
personal friendship grew up between them, 
which ended only with the death of Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Webster's eulogy on Mr. Mason will be 
found in one of the volumes of this collection, 
and will descend to posterity an enduring 
monument of both. Had a more active tem- 
perament led Mr. Mason to embark earlier 
and continue longer in ]>ublic life, he would 
have achie^'ed a distiiiction shared by few of 
his contemporaries. Mr. Webster had already 
been called upon to perform the same melan- 
choly office for Judge Stoiy. 

•^During the greater part of Mr. Webster's 
practice of tiie law in New Hampshire, Jere- 
miah Smith was Chief Justice of^thc State, a 
learned and excellent judge, whose biography 
has been written by the Itev. Jolm U. Mor- 
ison, and will well repay perusal. Judge 
Smith was an early and warm friend of Judge 
Webster and this fnendship descended to the 
son, and glowed in Ids breast with fervor till 
he wen^ to his ^rrave. 

^ Although dividing with Mr. Mason the best 
of the business of Portsmouth, and indeed of 
all the eastern pprtion of the State, Mr. Web- 



ster's practice was mostly on tlie circuit. He 
followed the Superior Court through the prin- 
cipal counties or tlie State, and was retained in 
nearly every important cause. It is mentioned 
by Mr. March, as a somewhat singular fact in 
his professional life, tliat, with tlie exception 
of the occasions on which he has been asso- 
ciated with the Attomev-General of tlie Uni- 
ted States for the time oeing, he has hardly 
appeared ten times as junior counsel. With- 
in the sphere in which he was placiMl, ho may 
be said to have risen at once to tlie head of 
liis profession ; not, however, like Erskinc and 
some other celebrated British Lanyers, by one 
and the same bound, at once to fame and for- 
tune. The American bar holds forth no such 
golden prizes, certainly not in the smaller 
States. Mr. Webster^s practice, in New 
Hampsliire, though probably as good as that 
of any of his contemporaries, was never lucra- 
tive. Clients were not very rich, nor the con- 
cerns litigated such as would carry lioavy 
fees. AlUiough exclusively devoted to his 

{profession, it horded him no more than a bare 
ivelihood: 

** But the time for which ho practised at the 
New Hampshire bar was prooably not lost 
with reference to his future professional and 
political eminence. His own standard of le- 
gal attainment was high. He was associated 
with professional brethren fully coinpcti^iit to 
put ms powers .to their best proof, and to 
prevent him from settling down in eiurly lilc 
mto an easy routine of ordinary professional 
practice. It was no disadvantage, under these 
circumstances, (except in reference to imme- 
diate pecuniary benefit,) to enjo^r some |>ortion 
of that leisure for general reading,, wtiich is 
almost wholly denied to the lawyer of com- 
manding talents, who steps immediately into 
full luuctice in a large city." 

The narrative is then continued through 
seven chapters from^hich we make no ex- 
tracts, to the last, which begins with Mr. Web- 
ster's resignation of his seat in Mr. Tyler's 
cabinet In this chapter the history of the 
settlement of tlie Oregon boundary controver- 
sy is given in a brief but interesting man- 
ner. 

The causes and conseqnences of Mr. Web- 
ster's speech on the 7th of March, 18«50, are 
detailed in the following passage which con- 
cludes the narrative : 

" These occurrences and tlio state of feel- 
ing which tiiey created or indicated appeared 
to Mr. Webster to con^itute a crisis in tlie 
cdhdition of the country of a most formida- 
ble description. Opinion at tlie North and 
South had, in his judgment, either reached, or 
was rapidly reaching, a point at wliicli tlie co- 
operation of the two sections of the country 
in carrying on the government as coequal 
members of the Federal Uiuon would cease 
to bo practicable. The constitutional opin- 
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ions and the views on the sabject of slavery 
set fortli in Mr. Calhoun's address he deemed 
to be sacli arf oould never be acquiesced in by 
the non-slaveholding States. On the other 
hand the orjjanization of a party on the basis 
of antislavery agitation at the Norths ' ajy- 
peared to hiin enually fatal to the Union. 
The professions of attachment to the Union 
and the Constitution made on both ^des, 
and oflen, no doubt, in entire ^ood faith, did 
but increase the danger, by their tendency to 
produce misapprehension and self-deception 
as to the really irreconcilable nature of the 
opposite extremes of opinion. 

" It was his profound and anxious sense of 
the dinjorcrs of the Union, in this crisis of af- 
fairs, which reconciled Mr. Webster to the 
nomin ition of General Taylor. He saw in 
his position as a citizen of a Southern State 
and a slaveholder the basis of support to his 
administration from that quarter of the Union ; 
while his connection with the Whig party, 
the known moderation of his views, with his 
declared ^sentiments on the subject of the 
Presidential veto, were a sufficient ground for 
the confidence of the North. In fact, in tha 
existing state of things, it was soon apparent 
that tKcre was no other candidate or either 
party so well calculated to allay sectional dif- 
ferences, and guide tlie vessel of state over 
the stormy sea of excitement and agitation. 

" But whatever reliance lAight justly have 
been placed upon the character and disposi- 
tion of General Taylor, the prospect of af- 
fairs was sufficiently dark and inauspicious. 
Thoughtful persons looked forward to a strug- 
^e on the territorial question, at the first ses- 
sion of the Thirty-first Conffress, which would 
convulse the country. In Siis state of things 
the event which we have already alluded to 
took place, and California presented herself 
for admission, as a State, with a constitution 
prohibiting slavery. As California was the 
only portion of the Mexican territoiy in refci^ 
ence to which the question was of practical 
importance, Mr. Webster derived from this 
unexpected and seasonable occurrence a 
gleam of hope. It removed a topic of contro- 
versy in reference to which it had seemed 
hopeless to propose any terms of compromise ; 
and it opened, as it were providentially, the 
door for an understanding on other points, on 
the basis of carrying into execution existing 
compacts and constitutional provisions on the 
one hand, and not strenuously insisting on the 
other hand upon applying the antislavery pro- 
viso, where as in Utah and New Mexico ho 
was persuaded it would be of no practical im- 
portance. 

" On these principles, and with this object in 
view, Mr. Webster -made his great speech of 
the 7th of March, 1850. 

" It would be too much to expect, in refer- 
ence to a subject of so much difficnlty, ahd 
one on which the public mind has been bo 



^atly excited, that a speech of this descrip- 
tion should find universal favor in any part of 
the country. It is believed, however, that hy 
the majority of patriotic and reflecting citi- 
zens in eveiy part of the United States, 
while on single topics there may be differences 
of opinion, it his been regarded as iiolding 
out a practical basis for th3 adjustment of 
controversies, which had already gone far to 
dissolve the Union, and could not be much 
longer pursued without producing that result. 
If those who have most strongly exproi^sad their 
dissent from the doctrines of the speech (we 
do not, of course, allude to th? mere clamor 
of political and personal enemies) will pause 
from the work of denunciation, an J make the 
attempt themselves to lay down a praciicabU 
pkU/brm on which this great controversy can 
m feet be settled, and the union of the States 
perpetuated, they will not find it so hard to 
censure what is done by others as to do bet- 
ter themselves. It is quite easy to con- 
struct a Southern platform or a Northern 
platform; the difficulty is to find a basis 
on which South and North will be able 
and wiUiag to stand together. Of all those 
who have condemned the views of Mr. Web- 
ster, who has gone further than he, in the 
speech of the 7th of March, 1850, to furnish 
such a basis ? Or rather, we may ask, who of 
those that have been loudest in condemna- 
tion of his course has taken a single step to- 
wards effecting this paramount object ? 

" Mr. WebstePs thoughts are known to have 
been earnestly and profoundly employed on 
this subject from the commencement of the 
session. He saw beforehand th? difficulties 
and the dangers incident to the step which he 
adopted, but he believed that, unless some 
such step was taken in the North, the separa- 
tion of tne States was inevitable. The known 
state of opinion of leading members of Con- 
gross led nim to look for little siippi^rt. from 
them. He opened the matter to some of his 
political friends, but they did not encourage 
him in the course ho felt bound to pursue. 
He found that he could not expect the co-op- 
eration of the members of Congress from his 
own State, nor that of many of the members 
from the other Northern States. He gave up 
adl attempt to rally beforehand a party whicn 
would sustain him. His own description of 
his feeling at the time was, * that he had 
made up his mind to embark alone on what 
he was aware would prove a stormy sea, be- 
cause, in that case, should final disaster 
ensue, there would be but one life lost.' He 
believed that the step that he was about to 
take would be sanctioned by the mass of the 
people, and in that reliance he went forward. 

** While the compromise measures were still 
undecided before Congress, about midsum- 
mer of 1850, President Taylor was removed 
from his high office by death. In the reor- 
ganization of the eLTC<5ntivo occjwioned'by this 
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erent, Mr. Wcbater, to the general sntiBfar- j 
tion uf the coiintiv, was pUced by Prexidciit 
Fillmore Dt the head of the adiiiini8tn.tio[i. 
Subsequent c^onts lure too rtvciit to need (<> 
be dtrscribed. The coireapondeitcc witli tlit' 
ADfltrian Chai^ d'AfSurea u the wortli)' corn- , 
plemcnt, after the interval of a quarter of a \ 
centnry, to tlie profoand diaciuMioD of inter- j 
tiatioanl politics contained in tlic speech ot' 
January, l(?24,on the revolution in Grecco, 
and of lif'M, on tlic CongrcaB of Panani^. ! 
Wfl liavc before ua a transition of this cor- 
reapondencc furtively publifhed in Genuiny, 
and circulated throughout tlie Auetrian eiii- 
pire. The fervid nppeala to the patriotism nf 
the people, irith which Mr. Webater baa cler- 
triiied the Union on yarioua occoaiona dariii^' 
the laat nine inonthfl, have coDtributed matt - 
tially to the great work of sectional concilin- 
tion ; and hia kat noble effort, on laying tlic 
comer-atone of the Capitol, will be read wiili 
admiration as long aa the Cai>itol itself shrill 



" Such, iu a brief and imperfect narmtivc. 
is the public life of Mr. Webster, extending; 
over a period of forty yeara, marked by Oio i 
occurrence of events of great inipurtance. it ; 
has been the aim of the writer to prevent Oi'- 
pen of tlie biographer from being too mm-li 
inflacDccd by tlic partiality of the frieml. | 
Should he seem to the candid not wholly I 
to have escaped that error, (Ahich, howevfr, 
he tnista, will not be the cose,] he ventures U- 
liopc that it will be foreiveu to an intimacy | 
which coimiiCDced in Uie vouth of one of tlio 
Duties and the boyhood of the other, and whioh , 
has subaialed for nearly half accntujy. It will i 
be admitted, he Uiinha, by everv one, that tl:i]'' ' 
career, however inadequately delineated, hiu- 
been one of singnlor eminence and brillianry. 
Enteriii)! upon public life at tJic cloao of tlic ; 
filHt epucli in the political history of tlic Unit- i 
ed States under the present Cuuutitution, Mr. 
Webster Ins stood below none of tlie duttiii- 
giuslied uicn who have iniprciucd their char- 1 
actcr on the second. 

"There iaaclaaaof publicquestioniinrcfer' ' 
enco 10 which the opinions of most men nre 
greatly influenced by prejudices founded in 
natur^ temperament, early association, ami 
real or supposed local interest. As far as 
Buch questions are concerned, it is too much 
to hope that, i^ times of high party excite- 
ment, full justice will be done to prominent 
statesmen oy those of their contemporarjea I 
who differ from them. We greatly err, how- ; 
ever, if candid men of all parties, and in nil 
parta of the country, do not accord to Mr. 
■ Webster the pnise of having formed to hiic- 
•elf a large and generous view of the charac- 
ter of an American statesuinn, and of having 
adopted the lofliest standard of public coa- 



iuct. They will agree that he has conceived, 
in all its importance, the potitiouoftlie coun- 
iry aa a meuiber of the great family of natiunt, 
and Bs tiie leading republican (rovernincoL 
In reference tu dotiicsLic politics il will be as 
generally conceded, lliut, repcuing less than 
most pulilic men on a parly basis, it had been 
the nhin objcK:t of bis life to contirni and per- 
petuate the great work of tlie constitutional 
fathera of the last gcnerslion. 

" By their wixdoiu and patriotic forethought 
we are blesacd with a system in which the 
several Ktatea are brought into a union so 
admirably composed and balanced, — both 
complicated and kept distinct with such skill, 
~-ai to seem less a work of human prudence 
[han of Providential iiilerpoeilion.* Mr. Web- 
iter has at all limes been fully aware of the 
evils of anarchy, discord, and civil war at 
home, and of utter national insignificance 
abroILd, from which the formation of the Union 
saved as. He has been not less sensible to 
the obstacles to be overcome, tlie perils to be 
encountered, and the suffcringa to be borne, 
I bofijrc this wonderful framework of govern- 
ment co6ld be established. And he has been 
I firmly persuaded that, if once destroyed, it 
I can never be reconstructed. With these 
' views, his political life has been consecrated 
I to the maintenance in all their strength of the 
principles on which the Constitution rc^ts, and 
, to the support of the system of government 
I created by it 

The key to his whole political course is the 
I belief that, when the Union is dissolved, the 
I internal peace, the vigorous growth, and the 
' prosperity of the States, and the welfare of 
their inhabitants, are blighted forever, and 
I that, while the Union endures, all else of trial 
I and calamitv which can befall a nation may 
be remedico or home. So believing, he has 
pursued a course which has earned for him an 
honored name among those who have dis- 
I charged the duty of good citizens with the 
j most distinguished ability, seal, and benelit to 
I the cnunlry. In the relaiiuna of civilized life, 
I there is no higher acrvice which man can 
' render to man, than thus to preserve a wise 
! constitution of government in healthful action. 
Nor does the most eloquent of the statesmen 
of antiquity content himself with pronouncing 
this the highest 4iunisn merit In that admir- 
able treatise on the Republic, of which come 
prccions chapters have been restarcd to us 
after having been lost for ages, he does not 
hesitate to afSrm, that there is nothmg in 
which human virtue approaches nearer the 
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in Georgia : 
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di*ine, ih»n in eaUblishing anj pre*ervin|! ' problems of the day, them two attracted her 
'"■■"' chiefly ; Mythology snd Demonology, then 

also, French Socialism, especiHlly tn it con- 
aemed woman, the whole proline family of 
Tefonna, and of conrae the genius and chonc- 
ter of each remarkable person." — pp. 217, 316, 
vol. 1. 



XEHOIBS OF HAAOASET FUXXEE 
08S0LL 

Mkssrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. bare in 
pre»e thii< worli, which haa been prepared 
' " W. Emereon, W. H. Channing and 



The following extract gives some account 
of a dinner at Carlvle's. It is taken tram a 
letter iTom Miaa FalJer to R. W. Emerson. 

" The second time Mr. C had a dinner 



oilier friends of the late Marchesa OssolL ' party, at which was a witty French flippant 
We make a few extracts tnnn the proof sort of a man, author of a history of Phdoao- 
shcets of the book in advance of its publica- 1 phy, and now writing a Life of Goethe, a task 
tioti, wid believe that they will be read with i for which he must be as nnfit as irreiieion 
intercsL and xpaikling' shallowness can make him. 

The foilowing paaeag« is taken from Uiat Bat he told stories admirably, and was allow. 

Ssrtion of the book in which Mr. Emerson ed sometimefl to interinpt Carlyle a little, of 
escribes her visit at his hunse in Concord. ' which one was glad, for tliat night he was in 
It gives a pleasant view of Miss Fuller's I his most acrid mood : and though much mc^ 
ch^ctcr, I brilliant tlian on the Ibnner evening, ^rsw 

" I r oret th t it is not in mv we to iri ' "'*""•<'•''<' *" i"^' "'ho disclaimed and reject- 
.n, tra" report of Mugmfti oom-.™Zn. '»'.,"lr" "'•^e,''? -^ . , ,„ 

Sli »on bimi. u. «UbH.d friend „d , ."'^"'■""Pj'f .^P^i-" J"™* 
frequent inmate of on, honee, unl eontlnned I ','"■"' J°«^' "'' *" '''?'f>7T, ' ^ 
llienccforwud, for y.m, to come, once i„ I eloquent pmclm-tion of the defect, in hi. 
jhre. ., fo„ n,..i,to .petui . .eek o, . JJVrlZt'S'E 3t"hi:Th..''r™ 

Cvt.tl'.' cS'St 'S^"H"e,''S B™TS ". ™™b£f ^i s 

noy i shall chenan as my own. Her ready , . _ .■ a. , i. j _ . u j •!_ 

' ,,; „, „. L^'. __ ;r„ A ^ his vocation. Shabespeare had not had the 

svmpatliies endearea her to my wtte and my . , .i/. -. .j l l 

™«.tr_ ~...i, .,r ™.i.„w, i.;™ki„ ~-~™„i ;.., P<oi ■O'b to see that it would have been 

mother, ench of whom highly esteemed her P„„„ , „_,„ ^^j j,, „„ ;„ „„„„ .„j .„„k 

good ^lae and sincerity She suited each Better to write rtraight on m prose-and sach 

and «!!. Yet she was ncrt a pen»n to be sns- rT™' '.'"'t ^t ""^ """"^ . " 

pected of .omplaisauco. andjer attachments. "^-^J^Z'^^ iJ^l, that you 
one mi^rit say, were cliemicaJ. ^ . ^ . .■ ^^ _, _^ ,'., i_ t-. 

" ai ™ !.» 1 - ™ «.. ^-t^ „F 1,™ «■-.. tu t cannot mtermpt him. 1 understand the habit 

Slie had so many tastes ol her own, that , - £ ■ ■. „ ■ j 

.he ™ . .etr ouj gncn to nttertJi, „ "d po.e, of tmnjuag h.,e mcreued .my 

.he conid be led ti EcBoir, day after day, """l" "l»? 1™. ■" "I" J™ ■", ■ PJ''"' 

wiHoal .polon-. Accoriini ti en, nam pn-on.r when h. t„ one, got hold of ™. 

habit, we JeldS, met in the iSrenoon. After J" '"K™"" ^'^ » • l*y"»l ;n.l««d>lllty. 

dinnJr.wo read «,melbing together or walked If yonjet . chance to renionOral. for a to- 

or rede. In the e.eniSX cam. to th, "="•. ''1 "^ 5" '"=" *^ 'r" ^^ 

libnrr,.nd muiy uid niny > conrenation ''°™. Tre,, he doe. yon no inju.Uce, uul 

wu tore held, iho« deti., if they co.Jd "'* ^ "l"""' penetration .oe. the d». 

be pre.e,.ed, ionld jn«ily in ei«innnn.. clalnier in yon, nnnd » that yon are not 

TheyintereMed me ii eve^ namer-lateni r""?? "l"'™' i '"t-i^' f ""'1 ?.i, 

sfiSt'rs'Sirs.e""' ^^^^«Xv^ tir&f^. 
^'g'Sth","'.srMow"'Sh* f3i , -r^ ■'""'■-'" '^^n-5-t "t' "% 

5«ity, and left me, I ,«n.n.be,, enriched '"«' "i' '^ ^""J"" Frmcl. liientnre nrt 
and .onilime. aMoniih.d by the gift, of my "' "'SP.J'^te ?S ' J I' i 

goM. Her topic. «re nineroS, bot the J""« .-* ,"!• f"*- ^^T,"^)^^ 
c.rdin.l point, of portry, lo,, and religion, '"" 1>» !»"« "' ™'. ""?"''■ ''° ™ 
..re neve, f„ OF. Staia. a Bndent oTan^ I ''P^"""? """P' '^' ,°' S^lf '' Z 
and iliongh nntmvelled, kn.. mncb h.tS 'Ti. I^" 'P"^" »«' P«*=" J""":". *■"■"« 

than n,o,t penon. who h»l been .bread, the „,r?*'JS^'' ..it ,.i,b 1U,» r 

conventions reputation of each of Jim..- . ' '',"J,,'!"Trt ""T " ?* "^Sz 
le,.. She.„ Ikmiliarvnlh aU the field, of "l"^ I""?™ \'^°5'' T* ["."S f" 
el.g.,11 critieUm in iiteretare. Among th. "^ ""^ '" ^^. 'J^l ' '''•'" 
'' * veiy mnch : Me is full of grace, sweetness 

' M. Tullii Ciceroni, da EePubUca que supei- Und talent ; ^ eyes ai« sad and charming." 
»uut, wlente AaRelo Maio. Lib. I. J 7- ' "i^ '*"' ^*' ^®'' ''°'- *• 
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From late Forei2& Papers. 

The Roval Commissioners of tlie Indus- 
trial Exhibition have assented to the fifrantin^ 
of duplicate medals to the different partners of 
firms which were successful exhibitors, in case 
the parties are willing to bear the additional ex- 
pense, under precautions to prevent any im- 
proper use of the privilege thus conceded. 

The Leipsic Illustrirte Zeitnng notices a 
Romance satirizing the Reform movements of 
the day by Mr.Fay the ^American Ambassador 
at Athens.*' Tluit journal says the book has 
created a great deal of interest and is called 
•* Ulric, or the Voices." The Zeitung misun- 
derstands the position of Mr. Fay, who is, if we 
mistake not, Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion at Berlin. The same paper announces a 
iiew romance by Charles Spindlcr, bearing 
the title of '' The Devil at the Biths." 



The examiners of the students of the Uni- 
versity at Oxford, England, tii/iien> ^Tfumtor- 
i&ti#, m returning the Class List for the Mi- 
chaelmas Term, about the first of December, 
put no names in the first class of honors. — 
This is unprecedented in the history of the 
imiversity. The arrangement of the candi- 
dates in classes was adopted by the statutes 
of IHGT and 18(X>, since which in three in- 
stances ; 1809,1812, and 1842, there has been 
only one name in the first class, but on no 
occasion except the present has the first class 
been entirely unoccupied. 

The London Gazette was established in 
1665, as an organ to make public the govern- 
ment and court notices. It is still publislied, 
although it mainly depends for support on the 
patronage of government and tlie monopoly 
allowed it of certain sorts of information. 



When M. Charriere discovered the substitu- 
tion of an ornament of fifty times the value of 
his own, he started with surprise ; but inime- 
' diately rose, and said tlic gift was too rich for 
! hhn to accept; he would however if poniiittod 
offer it in the President's name to tlio work- 
men who had honored him. This wn s nssonted 
to, and the decoration has been set in a frame 
to be preserved in tlie artisan's worksliop. 

Field Marshal Hatnau, whosr* cf>lohrity 
however much or little deser\'ed is iinpiivia- 
ble, was recently awakened from his sleep, 
finding his chamber filled with dense sinoke^ 
It was on the ground floor, of a smnll house' 
situated in the garden of his chateau in Hun- 
gary. He leapt from the winnow and esca- 
ped; but the nouse with several adjacent 
Dams filled with com were entirely consumed. 
No light having been in tlie house, tliere is 
little doubt #iat tlie fire was tlic work of an 
inccndary, yet at large, animated with de- 
signs against the life of tlie Field Marshal. 

The German papers announce as about to 
appear tlie concluding part of the third volume 
of Ilumboldt's Kosmos. The veteran autlior 
is said to be diligently at work on hiVi fourth 
volume, which will contain the result of his 
geological researches. In September last he 
celebrated his eighty-second birth day. 

AHHOTJNC: 



The rates of omnibus fare in London have 
recently been materially reduced; and on 
some of the lines the coaches are supplied 
with all the morning papers for the free use 
of passengers. 

Father Mathe w still remains atGreenbank 
near Liverpoc^ at the residence of William 
Rathbone esq. The state of his health pre- 
vents his appearance yet in public. 

Louis NAPOLKONfthe Executive of the French 
Republic ( ? \ was recently present at a dinner 
where a gold cross was presented to M. Char- 
lie, a surgical-instrument maker, as a testi- 
monial from his workmen. The President 
asked 4o see the ornament and it was handed 
to him in its morocco case. Unobserved he 
substituted in the case the cross of the legion 
of honor which he had been wearing adorned 
with diamonds of considerable value, and sus- 
pemled the other cross from his buttonhole. 



Little & Brown, 112 Washin^on Street, 
Boston,have in press and are preparing for pub- 
lication — ^The Speeches, Forensic Aigumonts 
and Diplomatic Papers of Daniel Webster, 
with a notice of his Life and Works by Edward 
Everett, fi vols. — ^The Misccllanoous Writ- 
ings, Addresses, and Judicial Opinions of the 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, 4 vols. — Life and 
Works of John Adams, second President of 
the United States. Edited by his (inindson, 
Charles Francis Adams. 10 vols. [Vols. II, III, 
IV, V, now readyj — The Municipal History 
of Boston from ItSJO to the present time. Bv 
Josiah Quincy. — Greenleaf on Evidence, Vol. 
III. — ^Hilliard on Mortgages ; a Treatise on 
the Law of Mortgages, by Francis Hilliard, 
Esq., 2 vols. — ^Woodbury and Minot's Re- 
ports, Vol. III. — Annual Digest of Decisions 
of the Courts of Common Law, Etjuity and 
Admirality in all the Courts of the several 
States for the year 1850. By John Phelps 
Putnam.— Supplement to Minot's Digest, em- 
bracing all the reported decisions of tlie Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massichusetts 
from the third volume of Metcalfs Reports, 
down to the time of publication, including 
the 13th volume of Metcalf, and tlie 2d of 
Cusliing. — A complete Synoptical Indox to the 
United States Statutes at large, inchiding 
those of the 31st Congress, prepared undor an 
order of the Senate, and to be publinht'd a- 
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greenUyto a resolve of that body. — Reports of 
caacd ar^otl aiid Uctemiincd iu iJie t>iipruuit; 
JudieiiilCoiirlofMiiiiic, with notes BnJ refi^r- 
«nccstoluter )li!cuiooB,bySimoi)UreDHleaf, 
vols. — Ciuliine's Reiiort^, Massicliuaotie, Vol. 
IV.— A New Digest uf Uic DccisioUit of tlio 
Saprciiie Court of LouiDiona. By W. D. 
Hcnnen, Esq., a vols.— Reports of Cases in 
the Supreme Coart of Judicature of New 
Hain]K(liire, by William L. Foster, Esq., 
State Reporter. — Englixti Reports in f.aw 
and Einiity, VoL V. [Vols. I, II, III, IV, 
re&dy.] — A Treatise ou the Law of Divorce' 
u administered in the several States, with an 
Appendix, including the laws of Stittes on 
that subject. By S. £. Sewill and J. P. 
Bishop, Eaqft.— A Treatiso on the Liiw of 



Life and Fire Insurance, by Joseidi K. An- 
cell, f^. — The Miscellaneous Writings ot 
Judge Story, edited by his Son, W. W. Stoiy, 



Ivol 

TlCKNOK, ReKD a 



froy, by Lord Cockburii, — Leigh Hunt's Com- 

flete Poetical Works. — The Nooning, by 
unes Russell Lowell, — Memoir and Writ- 
ings of Hartley Coleridge. 

James Mc^noE Awn Conpant, Boston, 
will shortly publish — Hudson's ShaJtespeare, 
Volumes III and IV.— Prosh Flowers, by A 
Lady— The Greek Girl and other poems, by 
Jaincs W. Simmons. — The House on the 
Rock, by the author of A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam, &.c. ^ 

JoHn Babtlktt, at the University Book- 
store, Cambridge, will shortly publish a reprint 
of Latham's ^glish Grammar, revi-<ccl, ire 
understand, by Professor F, J. Child. Also 
Selections from the Greek Historians, by Pro- 
fessor C. C. FeltoHk 

Gould akd Likcoln, Boston, will soon 
publish — A Pilgrimage to Palestine, embra- 
cing a Jonmal of Explorations in Egypt, Sy- 
ria, Turkey aikd the Kingdom of Greece. By 
I>r. J. V. C. Smith, Editor of the Boaton 
Medical and Surgical JonmaL 



THE TM-BATR 'R 

Musical enthusiasm in America has rath- 
er dmwn away attention from the Drama, 
and no Tcrf eminent actors are now in this 
country." Madaino Celeste however has hecn 
fiacinating large houses at the National 
Theatre in Boston by her finished acting. 
The liowtrd Atbensum has presented a 
good series of attractions thus far this winter 
and tlie manager has been well sustained by 
the public, 

A NEW farce entitled "The Two Bnnny- 
cBstleB," wiittenby J.M. Morton, the author 
of the inimitable " Box and Cox " has recently 
been brought out in London, at the Hayinar- 
ket Theatre. It is represented as likely toii- 
vnl that piece in pc^ularity, so replete is it 
with drollery both of situation and dialogue. 

"HAHLeT''was performed at Copenbagei^ 
Denmark, on the 14th of November, lt?51,fbr 
the first tioie after a lapse of twenty-one 

S^ars. Tlic part of Handet was soslaincdby 
en-Hopdt. 



HVSIC. 

Our country has been almost overrun with 
musical artists recently, of all degrees of 
skill and merit, from Jenny Lind downwards. 
The present winter in Boston bids fair to be 
as eminently a concert season, as thase some 
ten years ago were lecture seasons. We re- 

rthat wc have not room to insert anotice of 
last new comers prepared for this number. 

RoHBi.-ai the composer has been created a 
Knight of the first class of the order of St. 
Joijcph, by the Archduke of Tuscany. 

The Archduke Ernest von Cobnrgh has 
composed an opera called "Casilda" whith is 



to 1>e bruu^iht forward in Paris. The libretto 
is [o h(; translated iuto French fay G. Uui- 
pert under the direction of the dukei 



We have intimated in onr prospectus that 
this number might, to some extend be taken 
as a specimen of our Jountnl. We trust 
however tliat due allowance will be made for 
inexperience and the unavoidable accidents 
accompanying a first number. We intend that 
our prograia ^lall be marked by continued im- 
prove me nL 

The quality of the paper on which our 
journal ia printed will shortly be somewhat 
improved, when we begin to use some manu- 
factured expressly for na. On account of 
the large number of books published at this 
season of the year, book notices and extracts 
have usurped a rather larger portion of our 
space in this number than we expect gene- 
rally to pive thein, to tiie exclusion in some de- 
gree, ofthe intended variety of other articles. 
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THE ELECTRIC FIRE ALABJf. 

Likely enouflii, before these paragraphs 
pnnted, the Electric Alarm will have told 
its own story in louder tones even than onr 
joonial csEn. But our readers out of Boston, 
will not be the less interested in its operation. 

For many weeks past the town has been 
covered with a reticafation of telemph wire. 
With BO connection with the different news 
wires, the centre of which is generally near 
State street, here is another web ramating 
finom the City Hall. They say that a lar^e 
bird cannot well light in any part of the 
town^ because hindered by the wires ; as if 
it were a well preserved cherry orchard, at 
which the cherry birds look hopelessly fh>m 
above. But, really, this we are afraid is an 
eiaff geration ! 

These wires radiate from the City Hall, as 
we have said. One set of them extends to 
nineteen different bell-towers, most of them 
on the churches. These are the towers or 
steeples, in which are the nineteen alarm bells. 

Another set of the wires radiate to the 
alarm stations, of which there are forty. Very 
likely, onr readers have already seen these 
boxes, ff)r boxes they arc, in their walks 
through the town. They are of cast-iron ; — 
and so contact a town is Boston, that it 
■eems there is in it no spot more than fifty 
rods from one of these boxes. 

The key of each box is in the keeping of 
some responsible person in the neighborhood. 
Suppose now, dear reader, your house, or 
shop or ash-barrel takes fire, — and that Mr. 
Bamum has not finished your fire-annihilator 
for you,— and that your Cochituate fascet is 
<mt of order, — so that, in short, you caimot 
do without the Fire Department on hand. 
Do not shout "Fire!" — Why alarm your 
Beigbbors who caimot help you, when so much 
more easily yon can summon the Fire De- 
partment, who can ? No ! you will po at once 
Co this cast-iron alarm box, whichever is 
nearest vou, — ^finding, as you go, him who 
has the key. Instantly you unlock it You 
find in sight, only a modest crank, with the 
words above, "Turn six times slowly." — 
Take hold and turn. 



Yon have not turned your six times, and 
fairly stopped, before every one of these nine- 
teen bellis we told you of, is announcing with 
all its braeen voice, the number of your fire 
district There are seven such districts. 
Do you live in No. 3? Then every bell 
firom the North End to South Boston, firom 
Brattle Street to Cedar Street is tolling out, 
dom, dom, dom; — three fatal claps telling 
every fireman where to po. And not only 
the district, but the ]N^cise number of the 
signal station, certainly within fifty rods of 
yoa, may be signalised with unerring certainty. 
Every hose company, every engine is con- 
centrating towards you ; — ^you are the centre 
of the town. What a great matter your little 
fire has kindled ! 

Nobody has 0[)ened the church doors. 
Nobody has "inquired at the opposite door" 
for the church keys. Only these inquisitive 
wires have set the bells a-tolling, and if yon 
keep your fire a-going all day, all day will 
these bells toll if need be, dom, dom, dom, — 
all day will they tell the town of your ashes 
in your barrel in your No. 3. 

For in your alarm box, your crank turning 
closed the connections of the electric battery, 
so as to tell the one watchman who cares for 
all this system, in the City Hall, which Dis- 
trict was in need. This signal is efifected by 
a simple mechanical contrivance. Before 
him are seven keys, numbered 1, 2,3, 4, 5, G, 
7. At once he touches No. 3 ; because you 
live in No. 3. That starts the proper circuit ; 
and the clock work arranged m each tower, 
ready to strike the bells, begins, as we have 
told you. 

The contrivance of this clock work, by 
which it takes and keeps the hint given by the 
central station,as to the number of strokes need- 
ed, is very neat, and exquisite in its ingenuity. 

Now as soon as " all*s out," another signal 
notifies the watchman. An eighth key sets 
all the bells to striking twice and once, twice 
and once ; dom, dom,---dom ; dom, dom,— dom. 
Then every fireman knows he is needed no 
longer and may go home. 

The suggestion and almost all the details 
of tliis comprehensive plan arc due to our 
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townsman Dr. WiHiam F; CSbawdng. With, 
his penevenag leal, and hk dw- explica- 
tion he has persaaded the City Government 
of its utility. He has been seconded, by Mr. 
M.G.Farmer and other intelligent cooperators, 
who are now putting up the boxes,— fdl the rest 
of the machinery being prepared, so that 
there is no room, we trust, to doubt the aup- 
cess of the first complete experiment. 

FLEMISH L0VEB8. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE PRENCH OP 
8. H. BERTHOUD. 

Though every day, and we may say eveiy 
hour, a Flemish house is washed, scn^bed, 
waxed, and put in order. Saturday, neverthe- 
less, has been consecrated from time immemo- 
rial to the cares of cleanliness, which thoagh 
almost useless, are yet fulfilled with an order 
and a conscience without example. Water 
flows in lonff streams over tne red clay 
tiles with which the apartments are paved, 
and when the good housewives have ceased 
to beat this water back and forward with their 
brooms, when they have done with the house 
itself, thev take to the furniture and utensils ; 
and powdered brick takes the place of water. 
By the aid of pieces of fine cloth, every door- 
handle, every plate, assumes the appearance 
and brilliancy of the most precious metal. 
You should see tiie worthy housewives scrub- 
bing the smallest part of the copper articles, 
moistening them with their breatn, that they 
may ^ve them a better polish, and even not 
disdaining to have recourse to the palm 
of the hand, that nothing may be left incom- 
plete in this grave and important work. 

It was to such cares tnat old Bngitta, a 
good woman, who had been in the service 
of the Schaurman family for thirty years, de- 
voted herself with a solicitude and perseve- 
rance without relaxation. The object of her 
labor was nothing else than an enormous brass 
kettle, which mii^t have been purchased I 
think for fine gold, so brilliantly did it shine, 
and so splendidly, and in such a precise man- 
ner did It reflect every detail of the. court in 
which Brigitta was scouring it Either from 
diildishoess, or from artistical love of her 
work, which was very excusable, she never 
weaned of tomuv around in her hands the 
great brass cyhnaki to see reproduced in it 
all the red bricks of the wall, and the windows 
with the festoons of vines surrounding them 
like a green and quivering drapery. 

Suddenly the busy housewife made a mo- 
tion of surprise and terror, for at one of the 
windows towards which her back was turned, 
and which was reflected on the kettle, she had 
perceived her young mistress leaning towards 
ner drawing master, and allowing him to place 
a kiss upon her forehead. Then the indiscreet 
mirror showed the two young people ex- 
changing rings, and afterwards kneeling and 
lifting their hands to heaven. 



^ JeflHrMMk, wfaal wfll fhev •uU'tln should 
get about in tlie«^ of Swat ? The daughter 
of the richest man in the province of Ovenssel, 
to be in love with a poor painter without money 
or reputation ; what is to be done ? what shaU 
I do ?" The old family guardian, ought not 
Brigitta, as a faithful and devoted servant, 
to warn her master of what had passed, 
and reveal the position of the two lovers ? 
But this would be to betray a secret, for the 
knowledge of which she was only indebted to 
chance, a secret of her dear Marie. This was 
to prepare tears, and endless despair for the 
poor young girl, for the old merchant, her fath- 
er, would haye no pity, and would perhaps 
carry his rigor to dreadful lengths. Holy Vir- 
gin, inspire her how to act — what resolution 
to take. 

While these thoughts were passing through 
the mind of Bri^tta, tears fell from ner eyes 
upon the shining brass kettle, where they 
stopped trembling like peaiis. Brigitta dried 
the kettle, and returned into the kitchen 
to prepare the family supper, not without heav- 
ing deep sighs, as she tnou^^ of the scene 
which she had just witnessed. Finally, 
when evening came, for it was autumn, ' and 
was dark early, Brigitta went up into Mane's 
chamber, and found her without a light, and 
sobbing bitterly. 

" Wnat is the matter with you, my dear 
child ?^ asked Brigitta, compassionately, and 
pressing the hand of the desolate girl. 

" Oh nurse, it is a very heavy secret, and one 
which I dare not confide even to your ten- 
derness : Brigitta, listen — but no, no, I shall 
never venture," added she, hiding her face in 
the bosom of the old woman. 
" Ah, well, to save you the chagrin of telling 
me yourself your secret and your fault, Marie, 
God has permitted chance to make to me the 
discovery of the love with which your draw- 
ing-master has inspired you. I saw you this 
evening allow liim to take a kiss, and then 
you both exchanged rings, and then you pray- 
ed and wept" 
" You know everything, Brigitta, how did this 
happen ? God only knows, for never a word 
of tenderness escaped the lips of Gerard Fer- 
burg, only for some time I perceived he was 
sad and absent Finally, just now he said to 
me, I am going to-moirow to Spain, to make 
myself a name there, to become rich, and then 
come back and marry in Flanders. At these 
words I felt ready to faint He went on — ' I 
must be gone four years for that If you 
were the young girl I love, should you have 
confidence in the poor painter ? Would you 
wait four years to oecome his wife r" It was 
then I bent my head towards him, Brigitta, 
and then my forehead received his kiss. Th^i 
we exchanged rings, and we prayed and wept 
together." 

*' And your father, Majrie, what will he say 
to it?" 
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** I Bhall hide my secret fimnbEim till Gerard 
retume." 

** But, if he wishes yon to marry ?" 

** I shall refiise all proposals of marriage.'' 

** And if notwithstandrng that, he insists on 
your obedience ?" 

^ I shall die T cried she, with the resolution 
of despair. 

Bri^ttta, as yon may ima^ne, became from 
this moment the confidante and the comforter 
of Marie. To Brigitta the yonnff girl related her 
anxieties and expectations, ft was to Bri^t- 
ta she woold say, ** My father has this evenmg 
proposed to me a new lover ; I have refused 
nim, and I coold hardly endure the anger and 
complaints of my father,** and the good wo- 
man became entirely the accomplice of the 
love and resistance of Marie. She shared all 
the passion of the young enthusiast for this 
beloved and absent one, whom they expected 
day by day, for the foui years had passed 
away. 

Bat, alas, Ferburg did not return. Marie 
at first yielded herself to anxiety, then to des- 
pair : for her lover must have died, or he would 
never have broken his sacred promise. Brigit- 
ta endeavored to combat this idea, though she 
could not but think it the most probable one, 
Ibr the thought of forgetfidness or faithless- 
ness on the part of Ferburg, never entered 
the imagination of these pure and upright 
and true women. 

Whatever might be the case, the despair 
of Marie changed by degrees to a gentle and 
resigned sadness, which nevertheless, prevent- 
ed her from ever marrying. 

She refused every one who asked for her 
hand, as she had refused all those who had 
■ought her from her father; for her father had 
died five years after the departure of Fer- 
burg. Free to take her own course, she re- 
solved to devote to celibacy the life she had 
not been permitted to consecrate to him whom 
she still loved, and who she thought was in 
heaven with her father. Lake other tender souls 
who have been deceived, or lefl desolate, she 
devoted herself to the service of God and hor 
fellow creatures, and found in her pious duties 
a mysterious relief for her sorrows. All her 
immense fortune was consecrated to works of 
charity. Marie, assisted by Brigitta, whom 
time passed by without ma^^ her grow old, 
might be every where seen visiting poor fam- 
ilies, and carrying to them happiness and com- 
fort, by her large and well-applied charities. 
So that every one in the little city of Swal 
loved the lady Schaurman. 

Forty years passed away in this manner. 
Brigitta was now ninety, and the pretty little 
Flemish ^1 with blond hair, whose delicate 
and gracious features had been reflected in 
the good woman's brass kettle, had become a 
woman of fifty-five, whose embonpoint har- 
monized very well with her benevolent face. 
Moreover, neither this embonpoint, nor the 



great age of Brigitta, deprived these good 
women of any of their activity, so much 
so that either from some business or some 
whim perhaps, they undertook about the 
year 1678, a journey to Harlem, and stopped 
at one of the best inns in that place. 

But unfortunately, all the chambers of the 
inn were occupied, except one, which a trav- 
eller who arrived at the same timo as 
Mademoiselle Schaiirman insisted on taking 
possession of. He was a little severe old man, 
not at all disposed to yield his rights. Made- 
moiselle, accustomed m her own little city to 
be treated with tlie great deference and hom- 
age, to which her large fortune, and the res- 
pect inspired by her character, entitled her, 
found herself very much annoyed by the rude 
tone with which the stranger asserted his 
rights, and Brigitta could not help reinarkiug 
to the unknown, that there was a lady in the 
case, and that it was the duty of a gentleman 
who knew what was proper, to yield his 
rights, if he had any, to her mistress. 

" At our time of life" interrupted the per- 
tinacious old man, ** there is no longer either 
sex or gallantry. We are two old people, 
that is all. A bad night would be as dis- 
agreeable to me as it would be to M idime. 
I have a right to the room, and I shall keep it.** 

The two poor women were then obliged to 
go at eight o'clock in the evening to seek a 
refuge in another inn, where they arrived tired, 
chilled, and in a most detestable humor. 

^* Jesu-Maria l"" cried Brigitta, taking a look 
at the mattresses which were not of the first 
order, " Jesu-Maria, what a brutal old man !" 

** I never siw a more ugly and more dis- 
agreeable figure." 

"A singular looking man, with his few 
teeth, his bald head, and his great gouty 
feet" 

" * We are two old people ' he says : I ad- 
vise him to talk ! to compare a woman of 
fifty-six to an old gouty fellow of eighty at 
least." 

" Oh, how this rude traveller displeases me, 
I am very sure that he never could have been- 
endurable, even in his youth." 

** As soon as I entered the inn, he inspired 
me with decided aversion." 

Meantime the stranger, on his side, did not 
express himself with any more moderation' 
respecting the two women. 

** Truly," said he, " I had almost been ob^ 
liged, for the soke of this fat old lady, to put 
myself out, and expose myself to take cold.. 
It is a pretty matter, at my time of life, and^. 
for such a caricature ; for me, to commit the 
folly of giving up my lod^ng." 

His valet de chambre mterrupted him in 
these ungallant reflections : — 

** The ladies who have just gone away have 
bjT mistake carried away one of your trunks 
with their baggage, and I believe that it is 
the trunk which contains the picture !" 
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** My pictare !" cried the old man, •* my pic- 
tare ; my best perhaps, the only work of my 
youth I have preserved ! Run, Peter, run to 
the next inn, where these two old ladies have 
gone to find a lodging — or rather I will go 
Uiere myself." 

And with the vivacity of a yoong man, he 
took his cane, and arrived in all luuste at the 
inn. 

He entered suddenly, and found them both 
in tears. 

For like true daughters of Eve, as they 
were, they had opened the trunk. The pic- 
ture they found in it represented the farewell, 
which had taken place forty years before, be- 
tween Gerard and Marie. 

The two ancient lovers looked at each oth- 
er for a long time in silence, without being 
able to discover in their withered faces any 
thing of the features they had preserved in 
their memory, and they still doubted whether 
they were really in each other's presence. 
Finally, they drew near and clasped hands. 

** Marie, Marie," asked Ferburg, kneeling 
before her, " will you ever pardon me ?" 

** Ah, what have the past follies and errors 
of youth to do with us at our a^. It is a 
brother, a fritend I have found agam. God be 
praised !" 

" A husband, if you will consent ! Why 
not realize now, old as we are, our dreams of 
old. What do you say, Brigitta? Do you 
not advise your mistress?" 
** Yes, as I hope to be saved," cried she. — 
^ We can at least share the same tomb," 
said Ferburg, with emotion. 

^ And I will be placed at your feet," said 
old Brigitta. 

Midemioselle Schaurman interrupted the 
two. 

"Gerard," said she, "why these sad 
thoughts — \b there not before us a smiling 
youth, an unmingled happiness, — an endless 
love?" 

And as Gerard looked at her with a smile 
of doubt and uncertainty : 

" Does not God reserve for us this felicity 
in eternity ?" raising her hand to heaven with 
religious emotion. 

Three months after this interview all the 
city of Swal was in commotion on occasion of 
the marriage of the rich Mademoiselle 
Schaurman and Master Ferburg, the neat 
painter, and every body went to churcn to 
assist at the nuptial ceremony. 

Brigitta remained faithful to them for the 
remnant of her long life, and visitors to the 
city of Swal in after times have seen a mag- 
nificent tomb which the grateful people erect- 
ed at their death over Marie and Gerard, and 
the devoted Brigitta. For thus had she said 
by her life and death, does a Flemish servant 
remain faithful to her master, and neither life 
nor death can separate them. 



HOnOES^BOOKft 

NicAiUGUA ; its people, scenery, monuments, 
and the proposed inter-oceanic canal. By 
E. G. Squier. 2 vols. New York. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

The author of these volumes is popularly 
known as the late Charg^ d' Affaires of the 
United States to the Republics of Central 
America. From his official position he pos- 
sessed many facilities for collecting materials 
for the work, which he seems to have well im- 

Cved. It contains a somewhat miscellaneous 
not Uie less valuable and interesting 
amount of information, which would seem to 
exhaust the subject, leaving nothing more to 
be desired by the most diligent reader. 
The principal part of the book is composed of 
the Narrative of Mr. Squier*s stay in Central 
America, but this is prefaced by a detailed 
geographical and topographical account of 
mat country, and followed by a summary of 
facts and statements respecting the proposed 
canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
which has been a favorite scheme ever since 
the discovery of the continent of America, 
but which after all seems to be as far from 
realization now as ever. The book also 
contains chapters on the aborigines of Central 
America and an outline of its political history. 
It is well printed and literally crowded with 
pictures, maps and other illustrations, making 
It altogether a most desirable book for gene- 
ral reading. 

Moby Dick ; on. The Whale. By Herman 
Melville. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

We have always hailed with joy the an- 
nouncement of a new book by Mr. Melville 
whenever it has occurred since the time when 
we read his first book " Typee," upon its ap- 
pearance. But the expectations of pleasure 
excited by the memory of that book have al- 
ways been disapp9inted as we have read those 
which have followed from the same pen. In 
fact the merit of Mr. Melville's books has 
decreased almost in the order of their pub- 
lication ; " Omoo," and " Mardi," were certainly 
each inferior to its predecessor ; and " Red- 
bum" and " White Jacket" in comparison 
with "Typee" hardly deserve to be men- 
tioned. Perhaps the cause of our repeated 
disappointment has been that we over-rated 
"Typee." Our interest in that remarkable 
book, its exciting incidents and beautiful des- 
criptions was increased by its faithfulness 
even in slight particulars to what we knew 
was true with regard to the island where its 
scene was laid. Or perhaps the extraordinary 
success of that book caused the author to feel 
too secure in his laurels and to neglect too 
much his subsequent literary labors. 

The book before us is a new disappoint- 
ment It is a curious mixture of fact and 
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fmncj i of Btftdatic&I and historical aUtc- 
metus aboat th) whale and the irhale fia).- 
Bn, Rjid a fielitioiu nurative of the gLdveDtnri?^* 
of a yonng man of onacttledhabitaandroviri 
dispasitioii, who embarks in a whale stup fro m 
Nantncket. Orer this mLxtare is thrown » 
*eil of a sort of dreamy philosophy and iii- 
distiDCt apecnlation, just snfficient to obscarr 
the Talnc of the facts stated, and which in 
OQT opinion does not improve the qnali^ of 
the tale. 

The hero is named Ishmael, and as he te] Is 
Us stoiy in the first persooit has the chaiminij 
iceeiaory of BFJtarent reality which charac ten- 
ses this sort rf writing, and which cannot but 
make the reader feel Uiat his anthor has exp' - 
rienced what he writes about Moby Dick is ' 
the name of a whale. The closest companion nt' 
Ishmael in his royage, is a haif-civilized Ne» ' 
Zealand cannibal named Queepeg;. Some nf 
the deecriptiona of their adventaea are nann- 
ted inimitably and are almost sufficient t<> 
ezcttae any faalt« in other parts of the book. 
Yet flie homor of those parts where aacf d 
tfungs are made lif^ht of— as for instance, tlii' 
•cene in which the hero joins his paean frienil 
in wirahipping an idol and defends bis coaivii' 
by half a pa^ of wretched sophistry, is tc- 
Tottiiig to ([OM taste, and may still, we fear, 
be dangerons to many of those persons wtin 
wiQ be likely to read the boofc. 

The {wrts of the book which come nnder it." 
■eeood title, " The Whale," wooldbeof mncJi 
Tslne if their connexion with other parts of 
so totally different a character did not cost a 
■hade of ascertain^ over their accaracy. — 
The history of the Whale Fishery, is very 
remarkable and is particnlarly interestini^ uj 
Americans. Belonging entirely to modem 
times, it has increased in this country trorii 
the atH venela of 27^40 tons, employing: 
40S9 seamen, which there were in Hassacbu- 
•etts alone, between 1771 and 1775, faceonl- 
in^ to Mr. Jefteraon'a report to Congress) l>i 
650 vessels, of 200,000 tons, employiji*: 
17,500 seamen, in 1844; the vesselscostingai 
the time of sailine laentjt millioTU of dollar-^, 
consuming annoally t3,&15,500, and import- 
ing in the same time $7,000,000 worth of oil 
uS whalebone. These last statistics *>■ 
gather from a report made by Mr. Grinnell, 
of Haasachaaetts, to Congreu in 1844. W<' 
have seen do later aathentic statistics, whii'h 
mnto full, althoogh Mr. Melville gives a sort 
ofnunmaiy of these same numbers apparently 
withoat date or authority, on page 120, n 
lepreaenting the present state of things. I 
is this loose way of stating matters as facU 
that we ohjeet to. Nevertheless there i.4 
doabtlesi mnch of value in the account of tlif 
Whale in this bo<tk ; and the form in which il 
ia given, mixed with the eventsofthe story. 
may perhaps attract more readers than a pn>- 
ftssad matter-of-ftct history. 

The book i^yean to us rather drawn out. 



and could easily afford considerable paring 
down. This is particularly prominent when 
we observe its bulky and uncouth aize ; 635 
pages making an ugly volume. It was not 
our intention however, on the whole, to apeak 
disparagingly of it Its defects strike us as 
glaring only when we compare them with its 
beanties, and with the original work of the 
same author. There are enough fine end val- 
uable passages in it to amply repay its perusal. 

The Natdbal Histort or thb Human 
ISpEciEs : its Typical Forms, Primeval Distri- 
bntion,Filiationa,andMigTationB. ByLieuL 
Col. Charles Hamilton Smith. Illustrated by 
plates. With a pretiminary abstract of the 
views of Blnmenbach, Prichard, Bachman, 
Agassiz, and other authors of repute on the 
subject. ByS.KneelBnd,Jr.,H.D. Boston; 
Gould and Lincoln. 
ArTEa a careful examinationof this book, we 
feel as when for the first time we read through 
that prodigy of scientiiic lore, Humboldt's 
Kosmoe — each of whose volumes is a library 
in itself. We finished it, and were ^lad — 
not that a weary task was over, and edifficult 
labor done— but that we had advanced a 
mighty distance, and hod scded the lofty 
mountains — and standing alone ss it were 
with the Creator, had seen from their dizzy 
summits, far beneath us, the world, in all its 
immensity, its grandeur, its qniet beauty, its 
glorious perfection. And we were rightly 
glad — for but seldom it is permitted man in 
Oiis short life, to catch such glimpses of the 
Divine Power. One such glimpse will this 
book give — and therefore we place it unhesi- 
tatingly by the side of the Kosmos — and the 
writer who can rank thus is no ordinary man. 
The Natural Hiatory of mankind has inter- 
est for all men. It has in every age claimed 
and particularly does it ' 



has became by some nmooked for chance, a 
j fierce controversy. Science and Religion, Uie 
I two safeguards of life and the two parents of 
all sound learning, have been almost brou^t 
to fatal war. 

Shime upon those who have endeavored 
this, for there are many such. Bnt their aiu- 
moaitics, their bitter rivalriea, their blind 
jealousies can never break, nor even weaken, 
the bonds which unite Faith to Knowledge. 
I They ore the two relative consummations of 
mans nature — the perfection of his mental 
' and of his moral being— of his intellect and 
of his soul. 

j We do not believe that the community at 
large in this country has been blind to the re- 
searches, and has turned a deaf ear to the 
discussions of the past few years. There 
are no peraons who are not more or less fami- 
liar with the great outlines of the subject — 
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there are few who do not seek to know moh?. 
So that in thus speafcing, we speak looll men. 
The great teacher of the age lives among us — 
he has left Europe — he has followed the stiir 
of dominion in its westward course — and hf 
has reached these shores, the Athens of tl-i'' 
world; and we are with him, and we all knc\i 
him—the scholar, the naturajist, Agassis, 

This book, we repeat, is worth reading, li 
contains an immense, a Diarvelloua amount <,( 
well digested and important materia) — and in 
this respect again it reaembles the Kosnur'. 
" To investigate the history of man," sBys 
Smith, "npon loolc^ca! princi[deB, and -in 
ily them to the phases of his earlieat avail- 
historical aspects, requires extensive rv- 
:hes, in a multitude of directiooa, — phv- 
aiological, linguietic, religious, traditionil, 
Kec^raphical, aud migratonal,— for it b bv 
their mutual comparison that light is thron-n 
on many points, which, without these means, 
would remain entirely unknown." The dp- 
cessity here indicated, has been well kept in 
mind — it has been the point of oaaificatjon so 
to speak, the nucleus — around it has the wbol<' 
structure been arranged ; and none but a mot^f 
accomplished scholar uid a most energelic 
worker could have ever accomplished tl-ii' 
task. But Hamilton Smith was all this, ui<l 
so the work has been done. The tHend <>f 
Cuvier, and the rival of Prichard, he has prov^il 
that be is of the fiistr«.nk — IhatasanatuniliNt. 
a clasaicaj scholar and a historian, he cun 
know no superior. His name and his labor° 
Were sufficient to recommend the book — but 
it has other claims npon our regard. Thf 
American Editor, whose retiring modeetv 
would rob itself of its reward, is a man not 
unknown to science — as a medical writiT 
already distinguished— u an osteolofriirt an^i 
comparative anatomist, surpassed but oy V/y- 
man — and a pure minded ajid devout lover of 
Nature. His own life would be sufficient 
refutation of the slanderous aspersions heapi.^l 
upon the philosophical encjmrer by bigobd 
enthusiasts, and the impaitia] resum^ he h.is 
added to this work, impaitia] despite itsavow- 
ed bias, tar increases its value. He may ni'l 
thank a» for thus dragging him before the pub- 
Uc from his obscurity — for he seeks not repu- 
tation — he enjoys far better his quiet poet :i^ 
Demonstratorof AnattHny attbe medical col- 
lege. But we heard him deliver that addre«;<. 
which first directed bis energies to this suli- 

ect — md he will therefore parton us our leul. 
e then taught what we desire all should kni>>v 
— and in this book they have it 

We need not repeat thotsore ridden precepi 
about " the noblest study of mankind," out «p 
wonld once for all affirm that by that study arf 
our faculties quickened, our ideas exalted and 
our belief in the One All Creative Source, 
strengthened and more clearly defined. 



Life Insukance, its nature, origin and pro- 
eress. Compiled from the best authorities. 
New York : Charles B. Norton. 
Fhom time to time paragraphs have occa^ 

sionally appeared in the newspapers settmg 
forth how Mi. Jones or Mr. Snuth having just 
insured bia life, perhaps on the very return from 
the office, suddenly met with some fatal ac- 
cident — from whiclithe re*der is expected to 
draw the moral, that it is dangerous to delay 
longer, and to hasten to effect life inauraoce 
at some bvonrite office forthwith. We have 
been sometimes almost tempted to cor^ftatn- 
late a reader who has taken the bait, with the 



however, and the reports i 
panieH, there has been almost nothing printed 
m this country on the subject of "Life Insu- 
rance" which should perhaps be considered as 
almoet a science. Mr.Noiton"havingreceived 
repeated orders to import foreign boots treat- 



him, as he tells us in his preface 
" that a necessity existed for a publication at 
home, explanatory of the whole busiiless of 
life insurance." Accordingly he compiled the 
work before us, a neat little volume of about 
a hundred pages, which contains a digest of 
facts, formulas and tables which must be sa- 
tisfactory to all who desire information on the 
subject. 



EvEB since Warren Colbum began a new 
era in the study of arithmetic by cMldren, by 
the publication about thirty years ago of his 
" First Lessons," stil! used in almost all 
schools, attempts have been continually made 
to carry his plan forward from the point 
where he left it into the maces of written 
arithmetic. The book before is perhaps as 
successful as any of theee attempts which has 
yet been made, although we do not think that 
the desired perfection has been reached. The 
author has judiciously limited its range to the 
fundamental operations of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division, witfiout run- 
ning' wild m the fields of more complex pn>- 
cesses. There is more of originality in this 
book than in the elementary one to which it 
is a sequel, by the same author, entitled 
"First Steps in Numbers" which was little 
more than a reprint of W. Colbum's First 
Lessons with more modem examples, without 



the least shadow of acknowledgment to that 
eminent writer. 

The name of "Colbnm" seems in some 
degree to imply acoanectionwitharitfaiDetic; 
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the rentaifoble Zenli Colbntn, Wuren Col- , 
bnni and the author of die book herore as, 
Dui&P. Colbmn, iJlhoi^^ not kindred toeach 
other, BO lb as we know, have all connected . 
thPiT nunea wtth Ae acie&ce of nambem. 



Thb tide which with the ipprosch of the 
New Yew ahnoat oterwhelmed the pabti<: 
with an overlow of sew booka, baa now b-c- 
gon to flhb, aad we can hanUf look at pre a- 
eM Ibr iMili aetrri^ amon^ the poblnben'. 
We here aecoidinglr bat little to annoHDiF- 
thfa weak. Hanj of the booka wbieb we an 
HMBced in ovr laat DBmber ai mnparing fi>r 
pttbSeatiaB hare already made tlieir appee.[- 
UKe; the edwn an Dot to be expected for 



HcaiU. LiTTLK Aim Bkowh, Boston, 
hare a teaudnE diaplav of nicelf printed Ens- 
Ikh bodu in me butAnga, which they have 
imparted in large qoantitiea, and man; •>{ 
whleh have the name of their houaeon the ti- 
tle-page in cOTiiMctuHt with that of the Enjr- 
bab pqbliiben. Theae work* are porehaapii 
in aoch t wh abroad that they can be afibni- 
ed to the pablic, at retail, at about half th<.' 
gnj^Uh prieea, or leaa, and at not more than 
correapooding Ameiiean edilMiM. Among 
them are aeveral valuable booka, aneh us 
Bfihini^ Worica, in elg4>t rohuoea, printed in 
the irid-ftaUoned letter, bat with the inoderTi 
neaCneaaand accarmc; i^printiiiKi Smith'n 
DiettDnaiT of Gredt and Roman AntiiioitieH : 
Bhich'B Atlai) Riddle'a Lexkon; GRite'a 
Hntorr of Greece ; andmany othera, of eqaal 
TahM and eleganee. 

Haataa. JAna MnNRoa asd Co^ Bos- 
ton, have recently pobliahed tbe *■ House 
mm the Rock." announced aa in preee in oar 
hat Thia m a atory bj Hiaa PUnoh^ of 
LiandoB, author «[ "A Trap to Catch a San- 
beain," and aeveral other prettj little bookn. 
Her atoriea are particnlarW attiactive on 
aeeooDt of the iimplieity and eheerfolneaa ul 
the aairatife. She receivea, we believe, u 
part of the prafita trf" the aale of her booka in 
iSameoaatrj. 

JoBH Bartlett, at the tJniveraitf Book- 
Btore, Cambridge, haa in preee " Exanunatioiia 
of Drnga and Medicinea, ChemicolB, &c., ax 
to thoH Pnritvaad Adnlteration," by Charli'a 
B. Pieiee, M. D^ Trandator of Stockbardt's 
Prineiplea of Chemiatiy, «id Examiner '>r 



Apotheeariea. 

Wk have not room thia week, to apeak of aev- 
enl booka raeeivad, which we afaaD take an 
to notice. 



KOSSUTH THE THEOLOOIAH. 

)p all Koaanth'a admirable 
, himeelf to thoae he meeta, none 
atriking, than hia apfwarsnce aa a Biblical cri- 
tie, pDttii^ a qaeetion to the " Evangelical 
Clergy " of Philadelphia, when they itait«d 
npon him. We had aeen him Kaaanth the 
Statemum, — Koaaoth the Lawyer, — Koeaoth 
the Editor, — ^Koaantb the lingniat^ — Koaaoth 
tbe iMidiea' Man. But it waa reeerted to 
Philadelphia, to aee him appear, with real 
modeaty and intelligence too, ae Koesnth (he 
Theologian. 

The Evangelical 
waited on him with an a< 
goea at aone length into faia idea of tbe 
Chriatian law of Peace ; — pniaoing an a^n- 
ment which he introduced vidi tM Mtowing 

" I Would like, could I have been «o happy, 
to have read the Bible, which I even have 
done, in the English language, becanae it 
word afford me more facility to reply [respond] 
to certain principles which I find there. But 
1 could not have it in English, only now and 
then, since I am fVee from my captivi^ in 
Turkey. Therefore I wish to know of one 
ctatement which I have heard pronoonced, 

! noted ftom the Bible, but somewhat in a dif- 
erent way from that which I have read in 



Earth.' Inl^atinlheard it'Gloryto 
God in heaven, and peace to good willing 
men tm Earth ' — ' Gloria in altisamiia Deo, et 
in terra pax hominibns bon« voluntatis.' So it 
is in L«.tin, and certainly the Greek' lig^lni^r 
ArOeiniiit '<li'>''i''(^ moMiM tiie aatae. I gOtthe 
iinpreaaion, thatit ia to those who follow out 
the goapel preeeptof good will to each other, 
that we are here taught that peace ia to come." 

With thia introduction foUowabia argnmeid, 
aneh aa we might eipect from a man in his 
position; — that even tmder Christ's religion 
war may be a neceasity for advancing the 
empire at risht. 

Although he thus took occasion, with neat 

Qrie^, aa we think, to aak a body of theo- 
ina, why his impression of the chome 
wEich annonnced Christ's birth to the world, 
was different from tlieiis, none of them seems 
to have answered the question ; — aa it would 
have beon civil enough for them to do. 
I The answer is here. The Vnlgate,or La- 
: tin venion of the Scriptures, conatmcted by 
St. Jerome in the 4th eentui^, and now the 
aatbority of the Roman church in all questions 
relating to the teiit of the sacred volume 
reads nearly as Koaenth quoted it, " Gloria in 
ezcelsiB Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bons 
volantatia," The words are familiar even to 
Proteatanla who remember Per^leee's bean- 
dfbl masses. Kossuth's rendering is exact. 
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It is adopted bj Mr. KeMe in his Cbristnuis tbese bita of glass aoKetiiaea roll out upon 

hymn. the floor. More often the; melt down into 

'.' '^l°r' '" ""^ "" ^^' "^ ^"^ ** [>•"«■ cinder. This moramg, as I shaved me, there 

l^^^towor* m« 0/ J(w,-MlT.ti<«i uid f,- „p^emd from the ashes of my " No. 27," the 

The mislltiotation" Gloria in dti«iim8"ft.r !'■ ""^'.f '*" essence, which I send 

""■ ^^ excelsis" wems jnrt enongb U> ■ '^"'^^ ^Tt """^ 

, ™ hi.^;^^. It- Why did I not 



show hovr M. Kossuth relies on his 
uid on no briefs manufactured for him. 

The Protestant chnrches generally regard 
the Greek text as the true exhibition of the 
original Of the Greek text, here are two dif- 
ferent readings ^that which is afiven by i 
Koesuth, and which profaablv is fiSlawedtii ' 
the Hungarian version of St. Luke. If it I 
were followed in our Bibles, we should reail : ' 
"Glory to God, in the highesti and on Eortli 
peace to the men of gc«d will," [or " to tto 
good-willing men.") The other readinr is thoi 
of the text received as the basis of the Eng- 
lish version. It reads n'tvuia, instead of the 
veoitive ni<,<ilat. Tbe literal translation is 
tnat of our Bibles, which use no colon iit 
pointinff ;— " Glory to God in the highest, and 
on ear^ peace, good will toward men." Thi^ 
reading is acce^d bj the best ciitics, with 
■everal varieties of punctuation, of which thi' 
best is found in Giiesbach's text, where eftur 
"peace " there is a colon instead of a commii. 

When Kossuth, therefore, put his modest 
inquiry to the Philadelphia clergymen, one uf 
them should hare answered : " You quote a 
reading, sir, which though respectable front 
its antiqui^, is not received as genuine by 
those Prot*jtaot critics who have studied the 
best manuscripts," 



whole c 
Why did I not spare the seven congre- 
^tions who heard it [on mj exchanges) by 
reading them fourteen lines,and then gome my 
yf»y lo an early dinner ? " Why," said our 
tfreatcst preacher to me one day, " why will 

j-ou not take one of 's pages for him, 

iind ^ow him how to knock it into three 
\cords ?" As they say St. John, in the last 
years of his life, when he went to church, 
never said anything to the essemblv, but "love 
one another." And when they asked him to 
[ireaeh longer sermons, he said,." If they do 
this, it is enough." 

Truly yours, 

&i.NATH«n PaiMaoSE.. 



tie inlei the world from u mithiHtciiedthnilit! 

The wortd's uncounted armie* wait hit Dod, 

Although no uil is now bj fieemui trod, 
Soi foes mfcBt ■ realm tbit'i HI hit own. 
Her Btateamen wait on hii behesti done ; 

Though he ii Uw, nor netdi she treitiea now. 

Ootd cumbortap hii treuariea, slthoagh 



BOHNETS PBOK OLD 8EBH01T8. 

POKTOOCOOK, Carroll Coun^. 
Mr. Editor; — 

I HIVE engaged myself the last week, I in 
the leisure implied by the setting up a new 
stove in our meeting-house — a repair whk ti 
may, by judicious management, require thtt.'t' 
weeks,) I have engaged myself, I say, in 
burning my older sermons ; which might 
more properly be called my younger seTmoti!!, 
seeing they were writ when I was in the hey 
day of youth, and knew not what I or my 
hearers or a good sermon were, or ought to be. 

The bummg them is a profitable du^, — 
notbccause they give more neat and light thim 
ever, (let me anticipate that wretched, an- 
cient sarcasm,) but because each one of 
them, in his poor way, had some spark of 
life in him, without which he had never ben 
Some snmmer walk, — some sad talk with soni 
one sadder than I, or some bright bit of hop 
prompted each oJTthem, — and so, though a >i 
they seem to the uninitiated mere darkn>> 
of counsel by heaps of words without kno" I 
edge, there is not one hop-toad of them n\ 
but carries somewhere a little bit of flu 
glass in hie head or heels. And as Mis. Prirr 
rase and I kindle our morning fire with then 



How 



vord*, t 

Jed? 

rielfi—Forothei- 



laidi theii monucb ■ praiie to 

Or bidita slcill dcTiM apliythuiE for hie child! — 
Not be ! Famo.faith, pnde, love, nslott the whole ! 
the world be loit hia ■onl I 



OSSXINUTES. 

GocTEitnEiTR Monais, if we may Judge by 
the testimony afforded by his treatment of his 
wife in his will, must have truly been tbe 
" model husband." He was not one of your 
modem skinflints, who cut off a wife's ianeri- 
tancc if she happens to marry again : not he. 
Quite thecontmy. In hia will, made a short 
time before his death, after settling npon hia 
wife a liberal allowance, be says : " and in 
case my wife should marry, I give her six 
hundred dollars more per annum, to defray 
the increased ex^nditnre which may attend 
the ■' 



Iff the Convention which formed the Con- 
stitutioR of Massachusetts, Nov. 9. 1779, a 
motion was made and seconded that the word 
" Massachusetts " he expunged from the title 
of the Commonwealth, and "Oeeana" be 
Bnbstituted ; which (Recording to the journal) 
" was put and jMSsed in the negative." — In tbe 
Convention which formed the Constitution of 
Maine, Oct. 14, 1819, a motion to strike out 
" Maine " from the titte of that State, and in- 
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sert K}oliimbu8 " was made, and lost Tbe Con- 
vention at Westminster which declared the in- 
dependence of Verm ont, and established that 
State, Jan. 16, 1777, voted that that district of 
territory usually known as the New Hampshire 
Grants, ^ be forever hereafter called, known, 
and distinguished by the name of New Connec- 
ticut, alias Vermont,** but in the Constitution 
subsequentlv adopted, the former name was 
dropped and the latter only adhered to. 

Thx following may be styled a ** Court 
Plaster Pun." The inscription on the London 
Balsamic Court Plaster these twenty years 
has been only the Court motto, with the Koyal 
Arms. It is signally appropriate. 

Honi Boit qui mal j perue (panse) 
Referring to those disgraceful court-plasters 
which so bothered poor Clara ; — 

•< With fruitless labor Clara bound. 
And strove to stanch the flowing wound. "^ 

Wx find the following, not a bad joke as it 
seems to us, in the Boston Evening Gazette. 
We suspect that our good friend Clapp him- 
self, was the " wicked wag" : — 

" By the way, a wicked wag entered Red- 
ding's, Christmas morning, and expressed a 
wish to purchase one copv of To-day and look 
at the proof-sheets of To-morrow. He was 
rebuked !" 

Our modesty will not allow us to quote the 
sentence which the above follows ^by tbe 
way." 

SUB B08A CETJX. 

BY XA&OABBT FULLSB OSSOXJ. 

[From the volume of her Memoirs now pre- 
paring for publication by Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.] 

Iir times of old, as we are told. 

When more, childlike, at tbe feet 
Of Jesus sat than now, 

Achivaliywas known, more bold 

Than ours, and vet of stricter tow, 
And worsnip more complete. 

Knights of the Rosy Cross ! they bore 
lU weight within the breast, but wore 

Without, the sign, in glistening ruby bright. 
The gall and rinegar they drank alone, 
But to the world at large would only own 

The wine of faith sparkling with rosy light. 

They knew the secret of the sacred oil, 
Which, poured upon the prophet's head, 
Could keep him wise and pure for aye 

Apart from all that might distract or soil ; 
With this their hunps they fed. 

Which bum in their sepulchral shrines. 
Unfading night and day. 

The pass-word now is lost 
To that initiation full and free ; 

Daily wis pay the cost 
Of our slow schooling for dirine degree. 
We know no means to feed an undying lamp ; 
Our lights go out in eveiy wind and^tmp. 



We wear the cross of Ebony and Gold, 
Upon a dark background a form of hght, 
A heavenly hope within a bosom colc^ 

A starry promise in a frequent ni|vht. 
And oft the dyin^ lamp must trim a^in, 
For we are conscious, tnoughtful, stnring men. 

Yet be we faithful to this present trust ; 

Clasp to a heart resigned this faithful Must ; 
Though deepest dark our efforts should enfold, 
Unwearied mine to find the vein of gold ; 

Forget not oft to waft the prayer on high ; — 

The rosy dawn again shall fill the sky. 

And by that lovely light all truth revealed, 
The cherished forms, which sad distrust concealed, 
Transfigured, yet the same, — ^will round us stand, 
The kindred angels of a faithful band ; 
Ruby and ebon cross then cast aside. 
No lamp more needed, for the night has died. 

Be to the best thou knowest ever true. 

Is all the creed. 
Then be thy talisman of rosy hue. 
Or fenced with thorns that wearing thou must bleed. 
Or gentle pledge of love's prophetic view. 

The faithful steps it wiU securely lead. 

Happy are all who reach that distant shore. 

And bathe in heavenly day ; 
Happiest are those who high the banner bore 

To marshal others on the wav, 
Or waited for them, fainting ana way-worn. 

By burthens overborne. 

AFaiCAH BOTAITT. 

Notions of royalty, as of other matters^ 
differ in different countries. The ofiScial pa- 
pers communicated to Parliament in 1843 
relative to the unfortunate expedition to the 
River Niger, contain an amusing report 
from a Naval Commander on the African 
Station, relative to his intercourse with King 
Denis, an important personage, it seems, at 
least in his own estimation, on the banks of 
the River Gaboon. 

King Denis had rendered some service, as 
it appears, in rescuing the crew of the British 
vessel the ^ Lynx," for which a gold medal 
and chain were sent to him bv the Queen of 
Elngland. In the absence of the Commander- 
in-Chief on that station. Commander Tucker 
presented these articles to King Denis. Com- 
mander Tucker was instructed also to prevail 
if possible, on his Sable Majesty to give up 
the Slave trade, and for other important rea- 
sons to produce as favorable impression as 
he could upon his mind. The following is 
an extract from his report to the Admiralty of 
the 31st of May, 1840 :— 

**I therefore, on anchoring off his town, 
knowing the delight of the negroes in having 
salutes nred, sent an officer to his Majesty to 
request he would send me his national flag 
to hoist at the mast head, and I would salute 
him. He replied that the English colors 
were his, and if I would hoirt tiie Englisli 
white ensign when I fired the salute, he should 
know it was for him and should be proud^ 
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I saluted bin with moeteen gvue od tke next 
morning lu per previoat Brnuigemeat. 

" His msjcsty visited the Sloop most fforgt^- 
onaly dressed, with sretmae in Tuioas Eani. 
pean and native costumes, and reqaested ew 
to salute him and let him see the men exer- 
cise ; which I did again with nioeteen gatis, 
and exercised tbe men at the gons, swordti, 
and moakets ; with which he wu nmch 
pleased. 

" His majesty requested me U> show him titc 
medal and to preaent it to him in tlia tft^r- 
noon on shore, with the Marinea and Small- 
arm men in attendance. I regret to intbhn 
yon his Majes^ was not pleased with tht^ 

E resent, and aaked why the Qneen, meanitifr 
[er Majesty the Queen of England, bad ihit 
sent him oat smnething good for him, such as 
a drees with plenty of ^Id apon it, oran eany 
chair, and requested the purser to write the 
accompanying letter to her raajeBtp, uAieAAc 
itidaUd, and asked me to deliver in person 
on my going to Eng[land, but which 1 nciv 
transmit, thinlnng it probable tiieir Lonl- 
ships will consider it more advisable it should 
be presented in tbe cnstomary way. 

• • • "HelefttheshipaboutSo'clockP.M. 
nnder a salute of nineteen G^nns. At the t\i- 
pointed time, 4 o'clock P. H., I landed with all 
the officers in foil unifonn, with the marinpH 
and both divisions of tioaitleTs, with their coi- 
IsMOc; and having drawn the party up in a 
•emi-circle, in front of His majea^. 



pended the modal roond his neck, and delivered 
Her H^eaty's meioat meaoage, on which 
tbe marines fired a /eu A^ow. Having been 



llie town, I returned ontKtard and sailed tlit; 
Deztmoniing, giving Hia Majesty a final aalnte 
of nineteen guns. 

" I regret to inform you tiiat I tried my utmost 
to peranade His Majeaty to pot a atop to the 
Slave trade in bisdominiona, withoatanceeeK: 
— His Majesty rejdying that be mnJe too muc)i 
money by it : that if he stopped it, tbe Eini.r- 
on the otiier side of the river would sell all tlu' 
slavea uid get plenty of money, while he gut 
none : and Sm if no veseel caoie to hia Ri^t 
fiw slaves, 'ho be vefj glad.'" 

The following m the letter to the Q,aeen of 
Ihigland, dictated by Ring Denis, and ofli- 
ciaQy communieated to Pariiament: 
"to qnxxn OF Eirai.Aini. 

"Sister, — King Denny of Bandy Point, rivn- 
Gaboon, Bust eDAneeyou for the things you 
se« me by Captain Tueber, yonr War-^ip \ 
Wolverene, who dashed* them me this day I 
with grand ceremony, adiich Much pteased ' 

"King Dcwiy wastoomncb glad toaave 
Q«Mn^ mei biriong L^nx, whi^ coat one 

BqalvdeUiathaiMfoaartk* AM*a> Coa<t 



hundred and twenty dollais, which I too much 
ghid to give Queen. 

"King Denny wish very much to be brother 
to Queen, and will be very glad, auppose 
Queen no let Spaniah ship come for Slaves ; 
and suppose Queen send plenty English ships 
to me, for trade for ivory, gums, liees-wax, 
dye-wood, and ebony. 

" And Rini^ Denny wish my sister send me 
great coat, with Kcan^to* (?} or epaulettes, 
waistcoat, and trowsers, plenty gold in them; 
cocked hat with gold and feather ; sword and 
belt, plenty gold ; and two easy chairs ; and 
KingDenny wit^ Queen health and goodbye. 
King Denny very ^ad he hear Qneen got 
hnsband, bis 

KiHO -|- DEtint. 
mark 

King Denny Town, 
3rd day of Hoon, 

i. e. l«h May, 1840." 

This correspondence was transmitted by 
Lord John Russell to the Commissioners of the 
Niger expedition with directions to furnish 
King Denis, with the desired articles, on con- 
dition that he would abolish the Slave Trade. 

Captain Tucker describes the Gaboon as one 
of the finest rivers in Africa, navigable for a 
sloop of war for about seventy miles, with a 
tide of seven feet and a place at Parrott's 
island finely situated for laying a vessel on 
shore to careen her for re^coopering or repair- 
ing, and probably the best adapted for trade, 
having an inexhaustible supply of dye-woods 
and gums of various kinds, and a great abun- 
dance of ivory, bees-wax, and honey. There 
is we believe at this point a successfiil Amer- 
ican Missionary establishment 



Xa EKEBSOITB LECTURES. 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Emekson has recently 
commenced a course of lectures in Boston, 
some sketch of which we proposed giving our 
readers. Hia lectures, however, may becom- 
pared to a porcupine's back, bristling with 
sharp quills. Without the quills the mere 
drift of the dtBconise would make a poor show; 
if we were to attempt to include all the sharp 
points we fear we should inclnde much that 
IB uninteresting, and moreover trespass too 
much on our space for such things. All we 
can try to do is pick out a few quills (which 
after all aflbrd the fairest specimen of the 
porcupine] and present them to our rea- 
ders, with the hope that they may find them 
chariged with interestjng matter. 

"How are we to get power? Every one 
wishes for it ; Nature is continaelly striving 
for it Power is created by its own exercise. 
The magnet is renewed ny loading. The 
energies of man are augmented by using — all 
Life IS a seareb after power. Fartnnat%tfae 
world is SKtoTBtedwilA this elemeiit,aiid every 
honeat seeker is sore of obtaining some n- 



MR. EHERSON-S LECTURES. 



wvd. A cnltivtted, and finiflhpd man, wisi' 
to knoir, uid able to perfbrm, ia what nitarr> 
■iniB at. All wise and great men have been 
cansatioQistB, have attribnted ererf effect tn 
a proper caoie; have known that power w«e 
gnen to a man not by look, bnt by law." • • 

"The man ofpower absorbs otheni.— Shake - 
peu« lued the acton, the playbooka, the 
theatre mana^ia. Dnmu employs variou.i 
hands in his novels. Tborwaldaen'a atatuf-i 
are wrou^t by a conunon stoae-ciitter. The 
merchant works by his clerks. The lawyer 
makes use of his ttudents. Society is at all 
time« a troop of thinkera. The beat thioheri- 
take the best places, and every one admiiw 
their rifht to them. One man walks throiigli 
a villa^ and sees only the Ixnns and hoosis 
which stand on each side of the way — another 
man does the same ; but he seea mnch beside-' 
these farms — he sees how this estate might 
be improved, and that farm enlarged ; how a 
dam mig^it be stretched across the river hero, 
■nd a factory built ^ere. To such men then' 
are no fixed facta — all things resolve theci- 
aelvesinto possibilities. To one man amouri- 
tain is a mountain, solid and immovable, anil 
a river astreamranningto theses; for the dmii 
of power the mountain may be tunnelled, and 
the river turned from its course, if need be." * * 

" Practically, the world admiu thatalittlc 
wiekedness is good for mnacle. Uen, who at-'' 
by no means of (he best, are often-times, thp 
most energetic and poblic^apirtted. Eiierg>- 
dribtms itself by ercess. Yet this is wt 
without remedy. Physical forces, fire, elei'- 
tricity, master as at times. What remahm uf 
them is rather of service to us than their fii 11 

Ewer. The men of enarp and activity mn.-t 
TBBomething besides wbiatclnbi and dinwr 
paitiea, Ae Thursday lecture and the Athen- 
Bom. They mnst We war of some sort, — 
adventure. Borne men cannot endure a calm 
at lea. 1 knew a foar Malay, a cask on ship- 
board, who used V> say in the midst of a vvv- 
leut gale ; ** Me say, blow." We must giv 
tfaia energy its tme vent. The fire-eater 
most have fire." 



the children, as well as their moral and spiritual 
culture. Even their playthings are chosen fw 
them with reference to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of knowledge, beauty and use. Ona 
of these schools at Berlinhas been suppressed 
under the impression that the teachings incul- 
cated were of atheistical tendency, but the 
friends of the system declare in the moat 
emphatic manner that tiiese schools have no 
BQch tendency, and the good eS^ts of tbem 
are certified to by many persona of good 
jndgmenL 

A Germai' paper speaks of a plan which 
we have not seen elsewhere announced, of a 
house which is abont to be built in England 
for the benefit of persons suffering under com- 
plaints of the lungs. Mr. Paxton, the orchi- 
tectofthe Crystal Palace, it states, has fonned 
the following plan: A large space of 
ground is to be oovered after the manner of 
me Crystal Palace, in which a temperature is 
to be maintained by artificial means, similar 
to that of Southern climates, such as Nice, 
Madeira, f^ypt, and the li ke. In this space 
Houthem pjanls will be placed, and the illu- 
sion be kept up by artificial means, pompec- 
tive, die. The great open port will furnish 
walks, places of amnsement, baths, reading 
rooms, and similar establishments, which will 
be connected with small chambers in which 
the same temperature will be kept up, Tbew 



ried out, people at LondiMi will next snmmer 
be able to breathe the air of Nice, and the 
city merchant will daily have the privilege, 
after his labora are over, of joining hia fSmSy, 
who are residing in Egypt, and adding to the 



FBOK LATE TOEEICni JOVBHAIS. 

CRiLDaiif'i GAKDEns. — This name is ^.■- 
en to certain institutioai for education whiifi 
have been within a few years established m 
various parts of Germany. The person iu 
whom the plan of these schools is attributi'il 
in the German papera where they are frc- 
qpently mentioned, is named Probel. Th'? 
plan of die schools seems to be to educat'? 
children for foor or five boura in the day in 
Aeopen air, under the direction and superin- 
tendence of yonng women who have been 
specially edncatM fbr 



pmpose 
maiMiji n g the " Children's Gardens. Gr 
■ttontion is paid ta the physical edin 






the celebrated founder of hy- 
dropathy, died at Graefenberg on theSGthof 
November, at the age of S2. Inihe morning 
of that day Priessmtz was np snd stirring Sl 
an early hour, bnt complained of the cold, and 
had wood brought in to make a large fii«. 
His friends bad for some time believed him 
to be suffering from dropsy of the chest, and 
at their earnest entreaty he consented to take 
a little medicine, exclaiming all the whiles 
" It is of no use." He would see no physi- 
cian, but remained to the last true to his pro- 
fession. About 4 o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 26lh he asked to be carried to bed, and 
apon being laid down he expired. 

The Duke of Northumberland has recent- 
ly given ordera forthe erection of one thou- 
sand new and comfortable dwellinga for the 
laborers on his estates in Northumberland- 
The Duke of Portland, on the last rent day 
of his extensive estates directed that Ihir^- 
two per cent of the rentals of the tenant^ i 
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should be returned. Earl Fitz Hardin^e his 
made a similar permanent reduction m his 
rents. The Duke of Newcastle has ordered 
his tenants on the Clumber estates to kill 
the hares as he desires to preserve the birds 
alone, for his own use. 



The number of Electric telegraph stations 
in Great Britain, now open in connection with 
the Central Office, m London, is 226. The 
length of wire is 2500 miles. The charge for 
messages is 2s. 6d. for distances under 100 
miles, and 56. for longer distances. 

The number of visitors to the Zoological 
Gardens in London, the last year, is stated at 
upwards of 659,000. The addition to the 
collection during the year includes 123 speci- 
mens of 62 species. Of these 23 were ante- 
lopes. 

The Balmoral estate, in Scotland, recently 
purchased bv Queen Victoria, has an extent 
of seven miles by four, and is said to include 
the best deer range in the Grampians. The 
cost to the Queen was almost $150,000. 

In Germany, 3860 new books were issued 
in six months of the last year, between Easter 
Fair and the 30th of September. 

The deliveries of tea in London during a 
single week recently amounted to 598,&6 
pounds. 

iMMERMAifif's Works. — ^The collected 
works of the late celebrated German author 
Immermann, best known in this country by 
his ** Munchausen," are about to be publish- 
ed under the direction of his (Hena Heniy 
Heine. 



extend over the time from 1776 to 1784. The 
period from 1784 to 1786 alone shows the old 
freshness and warmth of affection : after the 
Italian journey there appears even in the 
smallest note, written for a morning saluta- 
tion, a certain coolness, and after 1788 the 
letters cease to breathe anvthmg like passion. 
This tender relation may have suffered by the 
attraction Goethe began to feel at this time 
toward the lady who was afterward his Mrife, 
althongh Madame Von Stein thought she had a 
sacred right to his love which nothing could 
disturb. The letters at the time of the Italian 
journey, which would ftunish matter of ^n- 
eral interest, are not found in this collection ; 
Goethe's family not consenting to their inser- 
tion. They remain in the archives of the Goethe 
family— Goethe had desired Madame Von 
Stein to return them to him and they were, 
used in preparing his published '' Travels in 
Italy." Madame Von Stein retained to the 
end of her life a tender remembrance of her 
old lover, and when she died at the age of 85, 
she requested that her body might not be car- 
ried by the house of Goethe. 



The Duchess of Orleans is publishing at 
Leipeic a devotional work for the use of 
women. It is written in the German lan- 
guage. 



A teacher, himself blind, of the Blind In- 
stitution at Breslau, M. . Knie has invented 
a writing machine which makes it much more 
easy to teach blind persons to write. It is 
now in use also in the Berlin Institution for 
the blind. 



The Colombo, Ceylon, Observer, of the 15th 
October, notices as follows an Oriental enter- 
tainment, in the shape of a dinner recently 
given to his Elxcellency the Governor by the 
Tamil gentleman of Colombo: — ^** The banquet 
was served in a temporary edifice erected 
amidst a grove of cocoa-nut trees ; and the ef- 
fect of a thousand lamps gleaming through 
the graceful stems of the trees, aud revealing 
their starlike leaves, conjured up visions of 
scenes of fairy enchantment such as the 
authors of the Arabian Nights delighted to 
revel in. Those who have not visited India 
can scarcely conceive the beauty of those 
graceftd bamboo arches festooned with the 
delicate young leaves of the cocoa-nut palm, 
and hung with golden fruits and brilliant flow- 
ers. Lord Stanley's was the speech of the 
evening ; the next best, and scarcely inferior 
t6 it in point of excellence, was that of the 
Rev. G. Mutukistna, an educated native of 
Jaffiia.** 



HABfMER PuRosTALLis publishing R history 
of Arabian Literature, which is to appear 
about this time. The first volume is to relate 
to Arabian Literature before and during the 
time of Mahomet. . 



The correspondence of Goethe with Ma- 
dame Von Stein, prepared by Scholl, has 
lately been published in Germany in three 
volumes. The third volume embraces the 
period from 1784 to 18^ while the first two 



A gigantic engineering operation near 
Welschmetz in the Italian Tyrol is thus des- 
cribed by Galignani*s Messenger : — 

" A quantity of stone being required for the 
construction of viaducts and bridges for a 
railway, it was resolved to use a huge rock 
360 feet high and 85 wide, which rose like a 
wall. This rock was connected in two places 
only with the chain of Alps. First of all 
it was entirely separated from the mountain 
(a very difficult operation, which occupied 800 
workmen for some time) ; then seven or eighjt 
large openings were effected at the base, so that 
the immense mass was supported on columns : 
and then trains of gunpowder were placed in 
each opening. Eveiyuung having been fne- 
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pared, fire wu set to the b 



^ , . In eleven i a crowM honie always ^es, particularly 

miDDtesa frigfatfnl explosion took place, and when, aa now at the Howard Athensum, the 
the mass came down. The f dl shook the theatre presents among the spectiUirs an at- 
eajthforadistanceof nearly two leagues, and tractive array of Boston beauty and Boston 
the pieces of rock spread over nearly 



StSckkak&t'b Cbemistiy, which is known 
in this country in Dr. Peirce's excellent trans- 
lation published by John Bartlett, Cambridge, 
has reached the sixth edition in the original in 
Germany. The book has everywhere met 
with a remarkable, but deserved succeffl. No 
leas than five hundred of the small simple sets 
of Bppaiatos, intended to be used with it, have 
been sold in Germany, It has been translat- 
ed in Holland and Sweden, as well as in this 
coontiy. 



KITSIO AHS TEE THEATRE 

he popular taste for ii 
allured by the advertise- , 
mentofa " Grand Combination Lecture" at 
the Marlboro' Chapel, at which a magic lantern 
was to be exhibited and explained, the battle 
of Bunker Hill was to be described, bio^- 
phical notices to be given of the principal . 
■ignera of the declaration of independence ; 
and the manners and customs of Europe in 
the Dark Ages illustrated ; in addition to all ' 
which the Hissiouary Hymn, " From Green- 
land's icy monntaiDs," was to be sung ; and all 
thifl variety of entertainment was afibrded 
for the low sum of IS 1-3 cents. If we 
recollect rightly, no one of the audience 
went away without feebng he had re- 
ceived a full quid pro quo, on the price of 
admission, having the privilege in addition 
to what was set down in the bill, of seeing the 
gas shut off by the police and bejng' dismissed 
in the dai^ 

We have recalled this " Combination Lec- 
ture," in connection with the remark we made 
last week that the old fashioned love of lec- 
tures had yielded in Boston to an euthusiaam 
f .>r music, since we found ourselves obliged 
to throw our heads of " Music" and " "The 
Theatre" together in order to notice the per- 
formances of Madame Anna Thillon at the 
Howard Athensum. This lady adds to the 
moat attractive personal chirms, those of an 
exquisite voice, and faultlesaly accurate act- 
ing. She has moreover a certain indescriba- 
ble fascination of manner, which is enough 
to almost faewitoh the crowded houses which 
collect to see her, with enthusiasm. The 
pieces in which she appears at the Howard 
Athencom are well put upon the stage. We 
trust her reception by Boetonians us been 
such as to tempt her to prolong her stay 
among us. 

The effect of this glorious onion of finish- 
ed mosical and theabtical perfonnances is 
bcn^itened by the additional pleaaore which 
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The ooy has also been placed under the 

of a celebrated music teacher of Berlin for the 

purpose of perfecting his musical education. 

A Leifbic paper mentions a new compo- 
sition in music as about to be published, call- 
ed "Illustrations of a movement in Verdi's 
Opera of Rigolctto," by Alfkeo Jaell, 
the pianist who has lately attracted so much 
attention here. The critic of the journd we 
quote from says, that "the piece produced a 

Cerfect furore in Italy — at which no one who 
id heard it performed by the composer 
could be surprised." He adds that the piece 
is not difficult, and will be welcomed with 
pleasure by amateur performers as veiy 
agreeable music for the saloon. 

Wk alluded in our last to tbe new farce 
recently brought out in London, written bj 
J. M. Morton, the author of " Box and Cox." 
As we have seen no satisfactory account of it 
published in this country, we make room for 
the following from a London paper : — 

** The Two Bonnycattla like many other 
pieces is based on a collision between a real 
and a false Simon Pure, but so difibrently is 
this collision traated, and so novel are tbe 
combinatiottB which arise out of it, that one 
never reflects upon preceding works. Mr. 
Bonnycastlo is in an exceedingly unpleasant 
predicament. He has imagined that a stran- 
ger in the park has robbed him of his watoh. 
and adopting a primitive form of justice, has, 
as he thinks, snatched the watch back again 
from the stranger's fob. However, when he 
reaches home he find that he has after all, left 
his watoh behind him, and that instead of be- 
ing robbed, he baa himself committed a high- 
way robbery- Dreading the consequences of 
this position, he flies his home, changes his 
name, and engages tumself as a clerk to Mr. 
Smug^ins, a lawyer of Canterbury. In this 
establishment new difficulties arise. Smug- 
gins has a niece, whose property he does not 
wish to account for, and he would therefore 
marry her off in a hurry to bis now clerk. Jo- 
rum, alias Bonnyceatle, who is rather embar- 
rassedby the proffered honor, as there is a 
Mrs. Bormycastle in existence, and he does 
not wish to add the crime of bigamy to that of 
highway robbery. Moreover, the niece has a 
lover, Mr- Johnson, who thinks it the happiest 
idea in the world to entor the liouse under tbe 
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mune of Boimyeastle, hmiia;; that Hn. Bon- 
nycaatle hu Kreat influence with Mr. Smai;- 
ffuia. The anfortuiuite Bonnycastle ii thii^ 
doomed to see an impostor wdk &boiit 
aasoniins his own name without darinf; ia 
aninisk him, and lie besides hear« miiiv 
rcvoliitions which render him doubtful of Mr-i. 
BonnycMtle'a fidelity. The plot thicken^ 
when Mm, BonnycaaUe, calling on Mr. Smn;,'- 

E' IB. recoijniies her husband, and attributiri'_r 
dis^aids to a design upon the niece, r"- 
vengR!! herself by treating Johnson as the 
real Bonnycwtle. Thus jealousy is played off 
■l^insC jealousy, and every descnpUon of 
confmion arises, till Bonnycastle reveals 
himself, and is consoled by the discoveiytbit 
Johnson, whom he miikes hia friend, ti the 
party he has robbed." 



THE AU8ABLB CHASK 

Thb natural curiosities of America are har.1- 
1t yet known. Many an American who his 
gone abroad to see and admire tho nitnr^il 
•cencry of Europe— those lakes and riven ami 
mountain- passes whose names hnve been ren- 
dered familiar by the descriptions of enthusi- 
astic letter-write™, is ignorant even of th" 
e»i»tfince of some of the beautiful plicea in ' 
his own conntiy which could be visited with 
no trouble if be would only deign to notic" 
tfacm, and whose beantiea would even attrai^i ■ 
travellere from across the ocean if a pen could 
be found adequate to describe them. We do 
not now allode to those stupendous nitnml 
scenes characteriwng our country whicli 
have already become somewhit fiimoui, such 
aa Niagara, the White Mountain Notch, t^i- 
Mammoth Cave and the Natural Bridge, t\- 
tbough even those have been slighted ani] i 
neglected by some of our conntiymen whu 
think the sight of a pretty waterfall on tin; 
Rhine or a rooontain-past in the Alps a snSi- 
cieut incentive to induce them to leave honi" 
and cross the Atlantic. Besides these plac;'s 
which have already become somewhat funoUi^, 
the United States are full of scenes of nUural 
beauty, which are perhaps stars of less magni- 
tude, but which are nevertheless worthy more 
attention from our pei^le than any of them 
have yet received. 

The Falls and Chum oftheAnsable River, 
in the north eastern part of the State of Nen' 
York, make a piece of natural scenary of tlus 
nature. When we consider how remarkable 
and yet how eaatlv accessible this place in, 
we cannot withhold our surprise that it is <<; 
little known, and we fee] sure thit the foUou- 
ing description of a visit to it will be acco|'- 
tsEle to our readen. It is a leaf from tii" 
memorandum book of a summer traveller. — 
The narrative begins in the morning »t 
Burlington, the lu^est town in the State of 
Vennont, which is beautifully situated onLa^ke 
Champlain, about aeventy-Sve miles from either 



extremity of tlie lak«, and within less than a 
day's ride by two sepuate line* of railroad from 



these cities and Montreal go over Lake Cham- 
plain in some pirt of their journey. 

" 1 spent the first part of the mominz In a 
stroll anout the streets of Burlington. I was 
stmck by the beauty of its location and the 
neatness and good taste of its buildings. 1 as- 
cended tothe cupola ofthe University, whence 
there is a fine prospect, and visited the gnve 
of the brave revolatimiaiy patriot, Ethan 
Allen, where I copied the inscription on the 
tomb-stone. — 1 then returned to the tavern, and 
thence embarked at about noon on boird the 
steamboat Siranac. which was bound acron 
the lake to Port Kent and PUttsburg. The 
boats on Lake Champlain have long been no- 
ted for their excellence. There are night and 
dif lines up and down the lake, in addition to 
which this Boat makes freouent trips across, 
from Vermont to New York, at the wide part 
ofthe lake. Above andbelow, where tbelake 
is narrow, there are several ferries. It was a 
fine day, and the number of passengers was 
large. Thsre was quite a strong wind, how- 
ever, which caused a very appreciable swell, 
and the roll of the boat was enough to inter- 
fere somewhat with the steadiness of some of 
the passengers, whose awkward movements 
as they walked about gave rise to some little 
merriment. Indeed I have often seen smooth- 
er sailing on the ocean itself. 

In less than an hour the boat arrived at Port 
Kent, in New York, nearly opposite Burling- 
ton, but a little farther south. Here 1 bait to 
Erocced on its way down the lake — forit must 
e remembered that the upper enJ of Lake 
Champkin is the southern end, its outlL't being 
into th3 SiintLawrence River — to Plitlaburg. 
Port Kent is a pretty enough little village, con- 
sisting of a pier at which lay several sloops bid- 
ing and unloading, the steamboat-landing, and 
some hilf doKsn liouses, one of which is a 
" public" rejoicing in the name of " Valcoure- 
House." Here Ibetook myself and enjoyed 
a country tavern dinner. The commercial 
importance of Port Kent is owing to a plank 
road extending from the pier some seventeen 
miles back into the country. 

Just now a thunder-storm arose ; I grudged 
the interruption this caused to my progress 
the less on account of the magnificence of its 
accompaniments. It came very suddenly, 
and verv heavily. The view of th? lake and 
its wooded shores beyond a* they shone in the 
bright mid-day sunlight was in an instant cut 
oSTby the thick rain falling all around, a few 
fearful btises of lightning occasionilly illni- 
mining the scene for a moment, to be followed 
by the Bolomnroar of the thunder. Inthefew 
rare glimpses across the lake I obtained, the 
lofty and frowning height of Camel's Hump 
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■■~™"**'"i with ita pacaltu itupe, loooiad up 
gloomily, uid wis almort the ooly object I 
coold diKern. 

So Mdden and violent • atorm natunlly 
•Khuwtod itaelfin about half an-boar, wbcn 
I was rejoined by ntf friend, who had hsp- 
pened accidentally to atrril off to the wbarf 
jusl befura It begin, and had been kept a 
priagper ia a Iittl« ihed thsre doling ita coa- 

Pnmiahed witha horaeand wagoaby "mino 
boot" or the *• Valconre," we aet rbrlh on tlii' 
plank road towards the object of tbi« part or 
ooT rembling^ vii. the Auuble Cbaam, or 
"High Bridee" as the pUca ie called hcrc- 
abouta. atricll]' on the (ucut a non principle, 
there being no high bridge in the neighbor- 
hood; alihnighitisMidthereoncewas. After 
Mlowiog it about three mitea. we lefl, tfic 
smooth aod emj path of the plank road, at n 
point B mile thia aide of Keesville, and took, 
according to direetioM, a Bmall road leading; 
(dTto the right I might havo gone by ^tpv 
direct from the boat toKeearille, andreturtieil 
Ihenrn Jo this point, bat I think the wty 1 
of tba admiring crowd of apectatora. — from 
the simple lover of a good picture, to the c lu- < 
tiooe critic, careful ieat a word of undue 
praise should escape his lips, or a smile ol' 
ailief««boii gle&ra upon his features ; includ- 
ing the young AraEncan stad^ying the expres- 
■iou of the face of Washington, and the 
young ^ortsman looking lovingly upon thi j c 
' Dead Game," and the young artist, attemp^ ~ 
wide Theee alaiM brbugbt u« down to 
■helf of rock, at the bottom of the chaam. 
where we could atand and look atouod ui. 

The clefl in the rookeby whioh we deacend 
ed ia a fisaore at the aide which becotnea un 
abaerred,aaaoonaa you have reached the boi 
tool ; you find yoaraelf standing on a ledge ol 
atone, u the bottom of a narrow chaani whosr' 
■idee of straight perpendicular rook roach iij] 
above you more than a hundred feet on eacli 
aide, hanging above you in frigbtful imminen- 
cj. In front of you ia the rapid and boilini; 
enrrent oftheAuaable River, wbich is 150 feet 
wide above the chassi, bnt here reduced to 
tenth part of that width, roiling along il 
awollen volumes of water. This oarrow pa 
aageof the river continues more thanamiit 
and may <e eeen extending in each directioi . 
apparently without beginning or end. The 
Tpcky sides are covmed, in places, with a 
growth of Tinea interspersed with little red 
■nd blaeflawefs;in<itMrplaceatheyareb«re. 
I here no heeitaboo in giving the depth of 
this chasm at over one hundredfeet, as [mea- 
sured it in vanoas ways; the most accoiaie 
eetimaie baiiw based on the number of iteps 
le«diogto it from tha ground above. 

Almostanywhere, ■biDve,atthe«idesor the 
chasm you can aland and drop a stone over 
the precipice into the water below, by merely 



I reaching out your hand ; it ia not necessary 
' to throw theatone out at all, bnt merely to let 
I it fall from jour hand. Uj compnnion and I 
' repeated ibia several limes carefully ohservii^ 
ibe time between the letting loose the altme 
and the souod ofits aplaah inthe water, by our 
watches; and the uniforui rrault was a little 
lees than three seconds. Thia ebewa that the 
foregoing eetimale of the depth must be within 
bounds. By the well known law ofgiavi- 
tation,&su>ne will fall a little more than sixteen 
feet in one second, 46 feet more in anolber 
second and 80 more in a third; so ibnt if the 
time were fully three seconds, the disi 
would be 144 feet Intwo-and-a-haifsjconds 
thedistance woald be one hundred feet. 

A walk along the side of the preciince 
serves to give an idea of the great length of 
the paaaage, and continually opens new a * 
atrikiog views. Id soma places there are si 
clefls branching from the main chasm. Some- 
times the course of the river is meandering, 
Bometimes direct; once it tnrna almort at 
right-angles. The passage does not have the 
appearance, at leaat to eyes which do not have 
a geoli^ical squint, of having been worn bv 
the water, but looks aa solid and firm as if it 
bad alwaye been to. 

The deep and nnivow passage is ab»at ■ 
mile in length. After this, the river widen 
and the sides become less steep; but ibesi 
eeoenl cbaracterietics mark it fur a much 
loii^ distance until itSmllj loses ail pecu- 
liarities and falls iototbe take. 

Returning to tbe plank rood again, nnd dri- 
little disienee farther, we 

- '7 ' 
the chasm. Above this 
bridge are some rapids, which have been '■ 
proved" as a " privilege." Creasing the river 
which ia here i)t)iiewide,anduain going in' 
the adjoining Geld, a new and Geantiful vii 
burst upon ua. The river having paeeed u 
dnr the bridge makes a perpendicniar fall of 
about thirty feet, in orte sheet of water a hun- 
dredfeet wide. Itfallsoverasbarprock sight 
which slants a little towards tbe boriion, so 
that while tbe sheet of water is thick and 
deep at one end, it is gradually riwded off, so 
to speek, until at its other ezlieminr it is re< 
doced to merely a thm apnf. This I Ibii^ 
altogether one of the finest waterftlls I have 
')ver seen. A rainbow appears in the dense 
mist which rises above the waters, and their 
roar qdod the ear while the ey« ie occupied 
with the beauty trf'the scene seenM to form an 
UDsarpaaeable feast for tbe gratifiCAtimi of the 

Jnat below this cataract the wat^re of the 
river contract and enter the chasm below, be- 
tween bold rocks on each side. 

It was with great reluclanee that I left the 
impresaive scene of natural beauty, which I 
had seen this aftenwon. However, we tore 
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ourselves away and drove back quickly over 
the plank road. On the way we determined 
to make an experiment of the possible speed 
on this kind of road for a team such as we were 
using ; an ordinary horse in a common open 
four wheeled wagon. Accordingly we ob- 
served most accurately the precise minute 
and second of passing one of the mile-posts, 
with the intention of seeing how long it would 
take us to reach the next. Fired with the 
idea of making the distance as quickly as posr 
■ible, in order to prove the advantages of plank 
roads, I seized the whip and attempted to urge 
our beast to put his best foot foremost; in the 
attempt however the lash of the whip became 
entangled in the wheel, and it was necessary 
to stop to get it free again. Again starting,! 
found my hand most delightfully smeared wi,th 
wheel-grease, from the whip, and a second 
stop was necessary to secure a supply of bur- 
dock leaves from the roadside to serve as na- 
tural napkins. Determined to make the mile 
in the shortest time despite our stops, we start- 
ed again bravely, when a new detention met 
us: a heavy lumber wagon drawn by eight 



Library room their flirting place in the session- 
These are all gone, but tney had been terribly 
thummed first 

Any private person, with the $250,000 
spent for tliis Library, would have had a col- 
lection of four times its value. But " Uncle 
Sam'' never gets his money's worth. And yet 
this was quite too good to lose. 

Washin^n is still one of the best olaces 
for study m America. The Copy-rignt Li- 
brary has 10,000 or more late American pub- 
lications. The Smithson Library has as many 
books, including many of Mr. Marsh's valuable 
collections of Scandinavian literature. The 
Patent office Library, the Engineer's Library, 
and the War and Listitute Libraries comprise 
nearly 30,000 scientific books. Some 20,000 
of the most valuable parts of the Con^ss Li- 
brary are left The House's Library is 12,000 
volumes of law books and documents. And 
among private Libraries we may name Col. 
Force s invaluable collection on American His- 
tory and early printing, — which in these de- 
partments has books no where else in the 
country. 



mules appeared, coming towards us : the driver line day, and the number of passengers was" 
had stopped behind to gossip with a roadside large. There was quite a strong wind, how- 
farmer: the mules "had the floor" unquestion- ever, which caused a very appreciable swell, 
ablv, and would not entertain an appeal; shouts and the roll of the boat was enough to inter- 
and remonstrances were in vain; and in self fere somewhat with the steadiness of some of 
defence we were obliged to drive into a ditch the passengers, whose awkward movements 
to let them pass. Recovering ourselves once as they walked about gave rise to some little 
more we started anew, and making up for merriment Indeed I have often seen smooth- 
lost time, urging forward our faithful beast as er sailing on the ocean itself. 



fast as possible, we accomplished our mile in 
good time, notwithstanding the various deten- 
tions. We arrived at the v alcoure House in 
time for a nice tea before taking the evening 
boat up the lake for Ticonderoga." 



THE LTBRARTES AT WASHINGTON. 

Thet celebrated the Christmas holidays at 
Washington by burning up the Congress Li- 
brary,— a Valuable collection of miscellaneous 
and law books. Of 55,000 volumes, scarcely 
20,000 are saved. 

Valuable as it was, there were circum- 
stances attending its collection which dimin- 
ish the first feeling of regret for it It was 
collected by difierent committee8,^-of course 
without any continued system, and it exhibited 
quite curiously the whims of Congresses and 
Congressmen. 

For instance, there was always a demand 
for Heraldry books. In compliance with this 
the Committees kept it up to the time, in all 
the English publications of that sort Our 
members from the West thronged that alcove 
on their first arrival, and many an "honor- 
able gentleman" could not rest till the chaii^ 
man of the Library Committee had translated 
his Latin family motto for him. 

There had to be assortments of showy pic- 
ture books for the danglers who made the 



We have to thank the public for the gener- 
ous reception with which our first number 
was greeted, quite exceeding all just expecta- 
tions. We feel the more encouraged at this 
success since we are conscious that our open- 
ing numbers have not been particularly prepos- 
sessing, and we trust that improvements both 
in the external appearance and internal con- 
tents of our sheet, as we proceed, will render 
it more worthy support We have obtained a 
better quality of paper, in time to print a part of 
the edition of this number upon it Our thanks 
are particularly due those editors who have 
kindly noticed our journal. 
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the buzz of conversation was as ^roat as that 
of an assembly room, while St. CcciliVs harp 
sent through tlie whole confusion a delicious 
strain of music. As 1 followed Diana's steps 
I did not wonder at her enthusiasm, for aJl 
the landscapes were filled with most attractive 
life and motion. The bouffhs of the trees 
nodded, the leaves flattered, and the stream- 
lets babbled along through the meadows. 

There was one quite imposing group — that 
of the poets whom Virgil points out to Dante ! 
Horace hod left the party, and I saw him 
watching for game with a party of backwoods- 
men, who had been all da^ occupied in a dis- 
covery of an Indian trail m a western prairie, 
which hangs opposite him. Homer was ex- 
changing salutations with Sophocles who 
camo up from below. I thought I heard them 
quoting Byron, — 



lODinOHr i:T THE ATHEN^Eim. 

It may not be generally known by those 
whe fireqaent the Picture Gallery at the Bos- 
ton Athensam, in the day time, and the 
many owners of season tickets, that on cer- 
tain nighti of the year, there is a midnight 
exhibition, in some respects of a more anima- 
ted description than that of the day. Instead 
of the admiring crowd of spectators, — from 
the simple lover of a good picture, to the cau- 
tious critic, careful lest a word of undue 
praise should escape his lips, or a smile of 
satisfaction gleam upon his features ; includ- 
ing the young American studying the expres- 
sion of the face of Washington, and the 
young sportsman looking lovingly upon th3 
^^ Dead Uame,** and the young artist, attempt- 
ing to imitate on paper, the tortuous serpent- 
fouls of the Laocoon, — instead of all these, it 
is the pictures themselves that become anima- 
ted, and fill with life and motion, the other- 
wise sileot and deserted rooms. 

At thit witching hour, the gift of motion 
suddenly becomes theirs, and they come down 
from their imprisonment, to exchange saluta- 
tions, ajid reiresh themselves with a change 
of position. Portraits that have many long 
days been silently watching each other's quiet, 
onmoved expression, leave their frames, shake 
hands, together walk up and down the long 
halls, and impart to each othor what few ideas 
they may have. 

Such an exhibition nijght took place last 
week. I did not have a ticket, but the janitor 
18 a friend of mine, and admitted me. I will 
not tell on what plea, lest, these nightly re- 
onions should become too crowded. 

It is difficult to describe my first impressions. 
A whirl of fignres passed me on the stair- 
way, among them the lithe Diana. She 
was hastening up from the Statuary room, to 
hunt in some woods of Doughty's up stairs ; 
it seems the Grecian goddess has displayed 
an ardent admiration for our untouched Amer- 
ican forests. I attempted to imitate her fleet- 
ness and entered as the door opened for her. 
What a scene was presented ! The air was 
filled with fluttering cherubs and angels, and 



*• 'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more." 

Meanwhile, a schoolgirl from one of the other 
rooms, had got hold of Virgil, and was urging 
him to explain a passage in his Georgics. 
The portrait of an artist seized hold uf^me, 
and wished me to observe, that these beings 
that were moving round were not, of course, 
the originals themselves, but were the paint- 
ers' ideas of them, tiiat curried out the charac- 
ters of the originals as best they could. He 
would havH liked to have led me into a closer 
observation of them, to have made mo s»udy 
how littlo s .bstance some of these ideals 
wore, and how some had too little resembl nco 
to life, to be able to leave the wall ! But I 
took no interest in these speculations. I was 
better pleased in watching the impression 
made by St. Thomas giving alms, upon the 
actors in the bloody looking scene daily op- 
posite him. St. Sebastian, too, was leaving 
the room. His hands were unbound, but the 
arrows were still piercing him, as he went to 
kneel before some martyr of the prosent day, 
in ono of the oih«*r apartments. And here I 
found many of the Italian refugees rejoicino* 
in the scene around Tusculuni, two Cleopa" 
tras were comparing asps, and one or two 
flower-girls were brincrinjT flowers to their 
favorite Madonnas. The brawny figure of 
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the Backnroodmwn was Men walking np ud i ntVM nv rnvtrDv 

dowQ wilh We.r'> Cfiptive Inditn. | ""* "' IWAUaY. 

I turned, of courai^, lowarda BelBhaznA Theiie are two coiitradictofy notions res- 
Feaat~ai>d hero was feaiting indeed! The jiocling the increaBe of Imofy, which come 
whole baekgroundofthepiciare,for Bol miiBt, 'II »», on the one hand from the old RomaD 
■till eall it, was quite ali*e wilb iaafthter and iiiorelista and hiHloriana, and those modern 
revelrT. The helf-dying Belshazzar had for- [ iiflthors who hate caught their spirit, partie- 
■nken' hia aeat^it was not till some time I nlarly the poets; and on the other, from nio- 
aflerwatds that 1 discovered him, in Cole'a ; dern political cronomista whose fashion (as 
large picture at ihe opposite end of the room, fJoldamith complains) Ls " to consider Inxury 
quite paralyzed ; the Wondrous Slar, having , "i one of the greatest national advantages, 
affected him as powerfully as the miraculous ' ■•"^ »" the wisdom of antiquity in that partic- 
light ibttC appeared upon his palace walls. , r.lar as erroneona." Not all the satire, nor 
This picture of Cole's, by the way, served a* ^■!o<juenee, nor even the sBrnptuar* kna of 
a parade ground for many of the portraita. ' nncient Rome, coold avail to check tJie pre- 
who seemed to find it an agreeable place of' '"''"g tendency ot the timea ; and eqiioUy 
reiort. ' 1^^'^^ "^^ been the renewed attempt of mo- 

Such a bright face of a ehild as I met , '!crn poetry, if its object has been to prevent 
in one room that would not go to sleep, I '"'"'fy '""" ^eep'ng P^i^e ■"tl"'™""- 
but looked out with a face of wonder on tlw ' Though the old reasoning on this subject 
show before it ! , is fotinded on a mamfeat error, yet it cornea 

It was a sad scene in the " Cloisters of San "> "» "'tn ^ """^n "lat is ennobling m lite- 
Lalerano," for the returned Crusader wouM ra'urc, beginning witb onr early boyhood a 
not leave the tomb, at which he was kneeling. , -studies that the error is gratefW to ua, and the 
and the dying Abbess, quite unconscious ol,!™* """8* "™ 'VPa'"- And yet those 
bis presence, lifted the ihoughia of her aticn- "nc pictures of stem wrtne andpriniiUve itmo- 
danl, and her own, above the busy owTomett ! '-ence point back to and suppose a golden. 
around her. ' ''"t"''"!*'' ^ge. which never existed but in the 

But for the most part it wa^ a gay and fcs- ! l*"|f'B ■"'?*'■ 
.ivehour. The Sculpture room was mostlj Here is the fallacy. The poet supposes 
deserted. The majestic form of- Night" was ' a aUitcofperfection to have been man's starting 
roused, and there was a wondrous grendevr : P'"!? ^nd^"^^ "«" has been to a steady 
in all her motions, while Day had sunk ,„ detenoraUon; that there was aUme when men 
sleep. Widow Wadman troubled Uncle To- 1 ""d not yet learned to he selfiah, but desired 
by by a desperate flirtation with jhs Apollo | '*'«' e™»l_*'ft'',.'''f f^""." '"«"""""='' "s then 
Uelvidere, who had been attracted by th.. '"wn— when the passions of even the igno- 
small. ess of her fooL Urpheus did not dai.. ' ""» ""^ "■« Mthinking were moderate their 
to leave Cerberus, though the " Independent | ^es.ws calm, and every where was plenty, 
Beggar," who was strolling ronnd, agreed 1„ ^^"^^ "^ P^"- *"» Goldsmith writes-.— 
wulch him for a " en nai deration." ! " A time there ™,tre EnRliind'BKriehbrgaB. 

But thi* fprtn of act.ve life was of short '^^'^i^^X'>'fu:!'"t^""^t^^Z'''i.« 
luralion. I had jiial heard Raphael propofci' Judtgave 
to Ruhens lo stroll down to the Art Union. His hem 
whore there was to bo a I^evte. and "Adam Andhisb. 
anil Eve al\cr the Expulsion from Paradist" ' And so the pictures that the Roman writers 
h-d just reached the outer door to make aii- of the Augustan age drew, of the robust and 
parentlysuch an excursion, as Hnwihorne hii^ hardy virtues of uieir ancestors, must con- 
described in his "New Adam and Eve" — whrn tinuc lo excite the minds of ingenuous y oath 
a sudden change came over all ihe actors in ' tbrougii all comingtime. 
the scene. I presume they all returned la ' To these delineations of early simplicity 
their usual places, but I cannot tell for I founil follows the conlTast with llie selfishness, Inx- 
myselfcnitaide the door, shivering in Beaci>i> i ury, wealth and poverty of existing times. 
Street, congratulating myself, that 1 had re- 1 This has been the theme of some of the 
ceived no worae injury from a sudden fall nn ' noblest passages in ancient and modem poe- 
tbe ice. '■U. U." try,andthcyhaTe leftbchind theman impres- 

which the mure correct, but more prosaic 



. .... , _ , the entire poem of The 

S;. '.Sa„rp^.^r ^suc^JTef ,:; 1 Deserted Vmag^wheredler rnbi^ the 
an inheritance of £457o00. He concluded lo "Z'^ ? t^ ' 

resign his former situation to enter npon the I P**' """^ forth.— 

enjoyment of his fortune. He was 60 years "° I-""T ! «hoo cnrwd by Heaven", decrw, 
I J ■' — "i- /■•- ■ Bow ill Bxchinged ore thing! bkethesB for thee! 

1 E'on now methinka n pODdcring here I ilud 
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I tee the nml yirtaes leave the land- 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil and hospitable care 
And kind connubial tenderness are thei'e ; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty and faithful love.*' 

So the yet more poetical conception of Ju- 
Ten&l, that in return for the subjugation of the 
nations by the victorious arms of Rome, the 
luxury which foreign manners had introduced, 
avenged the conquered world [victumque ul- 
ciscitur orbem.] 

But all recorded history refutes this poetical 
idea of a retrograde movement of mankind, 
and shows that slowly and irregularly but 
surely the race has advanced, and is better 
now than ever. This golden age, this ideal 
perfection of a state, has never been sung by 
any poet of his own times, nor been discover- 
ed as actually existing by any theorist, who 
dreams of a perfect government over perfect 
men, with little, if any, apparatus of legislation 
and rewards of virtue to take the place of 
punishment of crime. We find even Homer 
reproaching the men of his time as effemin- 
ate. Thus Hector in forcing the Grecian en- 
trenchments, throws a ponderous stone. 

'* Not two strong men the enormous weight could 
raise; 
Such men as live in these degenerate days." 

And yet old Nestor taunts Ajax and even 
Achilles himself, with odious comparisons 
with the men among whom he associated when 
young : — 

« A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 
Such as no more these aged e^es shall view — 
Lives there a man to match Pirithous' fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus' deathless name ? 
Theseus endued with more than mortal might. 
Or Polyphemus, like the gods in fight." 

We cannot go farther back to inquire if 
Pirithous, Dryas, Ceneus and the others, were 
reproached in their turn with their degeneracy ; 
a poet is wanting to record it This one ad- 
vantage at least belongs to the brave men be- 
fore Agamemnon. 

The political economist, on the other hand, 
ajssumes that the increase of wealth is a pub- 
lic good, and the object of his science is to 
^stematize the laws that govern the produc- 
tion, consumption and distribution of wealth. 
He regards luxury with comparative compla- 
cency, as an indication of public prosperity, 
and declaims against it (if at all) only because 
it squanders on magnificence and show that 
money which if expended on works of public 
utility, mi^ht continue to exist in another 
form, and increase the amount of the public 
capitd. This is all no doubt true, but still only 
one side of the story. Riches and public pros- 
perity alone, will neither make a state happy 
nor keep them so. 

** ni fives the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay." 

Liberty depends less on either wealth or 



poverty than on a good government, well ad- 
ministered, and on a jeiidous watchfulness to 
check the beginnings of tyranny. 

The passion for wealth, and the desire for 
the luxuries which wealth alone can bring, 
stimulates exertion, and if not suffered to 
take exclusive possession of the mind, calls 
out the latent power which otherwise might 
never be developed, and as the common 
phrase goes, is the making of most of our 
men in America. This is the cause of so 
many of the comforts of life, which if we 
look at it fairly, have greatly increased of late, 
and brought with them longer and more 
equable lives. The extremes of heat and 
cold are less keenly felt, the night is made 
available for work and play, and 3ie country 
though wide, is made manageable at last 
Such advantages, and a hundred others, like 
these we might enumerate, were it our object 
to chant the praises of modem improvements. 
But we propose to take a humbler, but not less 
decisive view of the uses of luxury; one 
which though obvious, has not been so much 
nor so oflen insisted on. 

From a little story by Zschokke, entitled, 
The Hole in the Sleeve, (Das Loch im Aermel) 
we may gather the idea to which we desire to 
call the reader's attention. A benevolent old 
man named Marbel adopted a beggar boy, by 
name Conrad, ffave him an excellent educa- 
tion, and brought him up in his peculiar fash- 
ion. From his other instructions we select 
the following anecdote which gives its name 
to the story : — 

" It was the little circumstance of learning 
to sew," said Marbel — " that gave me a start 
in th3 right direction, and made me what I am, 
a rich man. My father gave me a good edu- 
cation, but knew not what to do with me, be- 
cause he was poor, a reasonable embiirrass- 
ment, as I see plainly now. My playmate, 
Albert, and I were careless boys, our clothes 
were torn as soon as put on, and the pu.nish- 
ment which never failed to await us at home 
was disregarded. One day sitting to«:jother 
and dreaming of future glory, I proposed to 
myself the honor of Lieutenant, and Albert 
claimed that of General — * Nothing good %ill 
ever come out of either of you,' said an old 
gentlemen in a powdered wig who stood be- 
hind us. ' You look like the children of res- 
pectable parents, but you are bom to be beg- 
gars, else would you have such holes in your 
sleeves ?* So saying he took us by the elbows 
and bored with his fingers into the sleeves. 
We were ashamed and silent. * If no one will 
mend these for you,' continued the old gentle- 
man, why not leam to sew for yourselves. If 
you wish to be a Lieutenant and a General — 
begin with little things. First mend the holes 
in vour sleeves — ^you beggar boys — then 
think of something else. ' 

" We were both ashamed from our hearts — 
and went home in silence, and had no words 
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to say of the harsh old man. I turned my el- 
bows in againnt my side to conceal the holes, 
and learned to sew at once, pretending that it 
was in joke, and for the future no sooner did 
a hole appear than it was mended. I was care- 
ful and tidy and grateful to the old gentleman 
in the powdered wia. Albert did not take the 
matter so much to heart. We were both re- 
commended to a merchant, who selected me 
for his boy, for Albert's Sunday clothes were 
not so neat as my old ones. ' That boy will 
never make a merchant,' I heard my employ- 
er say of Albert, and I thought of the old 
man and the hole in th^ sleeve. By mending 
holes wherever I found them, in my disposi- 
tion, character, manners, education, I learned 
much, avoided much, saved much, and kept 
on the right side of my employer ; this was 
my beffinning — whereas, my comrade Albert, 
seemed through life to be unfortunate in all 
his undertakings." 

These teachings of old Marbel made an 
impression upon Conrad, and among other ap- 
plications of them, wliich the story contains, 
IS tlie following : Conrad came to be entrust- 
ed with the management of a manor, to exer- 
cise over it the powers of the lord. The stew- 
ards and bailiffs were all under him, and on 
him the whole care and responsibility devolved. 
The manor hid been much neglected, and 
every thing about it waa in a miserable 
state. The peasants upon it, had been accus- 
tomed to stern and tyrannical proprietors, and 
would have despised as weaikness any kind 
and considerate treatment. Their leading 
motive in religious and secular matters, was 
not love, but fear. Their children were brought 
up with their cattle in dirty houses, and with- 
out anv education — rude to strangers, hypo- 
critical to their clergyman, cringing to their 
superiors, and jealous of each otlier. Such 
was their character. The women were igno- 
rant of their ordinary household duties. The 
unmended hole in tlie sleeve was an excuse 
for want of cleanliness at home, which 
brought with it not only sicknesses of all 
kinds, but a thousand impurities of word and 
deed. 'Conrad's object was to effect a reforma- 
tion, and to begin ho endeavored to have tlie 
girls taught to cook and sew. But he could 
excite no interest in his reform among the 
objects of it, until he hit upon the nota- 
ble expedient of employing a few peasant 
g'rls at a time, in the kitchen of the Manor 
ouse, and by rewarding the most apt and 
diligent with some trinket, or ribbon, or apron, 
he succeeded at last in awakening a rivalry, 
and exciting their dormant vanity and taste 
for finery. These fortunate girls soon at- 
tracted the most attention among their com- 
panions, and the others found, that in their 
own defence, they must begin to learn, if they 
expected to maintain their position. The re- 
sult was all that could have been hoped for 
— the girls improved In their appearance, the 



careless and negligent ones were neglected, 
the holes in the sleeves were mended, the 
houses were kept tidy, and by degrees the 
young men were ashamed to present them- 
selves before their ladies, without a rude at- 
tempt at some decent adornment of their per- 
sons. The morals improved in equal degree 
with the manners, and the story goes on to 
show, how that in a twelvemonth, one could 
hardly have recognized in the tidy, buxom 
and pretty village maidens the coarse and ill- 
mannered girls that Conrad had found when he 
began his experiment. 

This is one view of the uses of luxury 
which is tnie, though hmnble, and must com- 
mend itself to all. For luxury is a relative 
term, and though a ribbon or an apron seem 
hardly entitled to the epithet luxurious, yet 
that is only because our familiarity with them 
hiis bred a contempt for them. But the prin- 
ciple is the same whether the circumstance 
be a ribbon to a savage who has never seen 
one ; a carriage or a good dinner to a man who 
has been a pedestrian, or a Grahamite all his 
life, not from choice, but from necessity ; or 
her first party to a young lady who has not 
yet appeared in society, in the technical sense 
of that tenn. And here we cannot but com- 
mend the sound philosophy of Conrad and his 
advisers which taught them to begin tlieir re- 
formation wfiore they did. For surely it is wo- 
man's elcflrance which soflens the rude manners 
and disposition of men, or to state it plaiiily, 
woiuaii's natural vamty makes man numan. 
But for this we would look in vain for the 
genuine gallantry and regard for others, 
which with a thousand other qualities go to 
make up the complex notion of a gentleman. 

The truth is that culture and refinement pro- 
mote not only good manners, but good morals. 
We do not mean this merely in the sense that 
\dce loses half its evil, by losing all its 

frossnoss, but that the smn total of crime 
iininlshes to a certain extent in the inverse 
ratio, witJi the increase of luxury and refiiiy- 
ment We are accustomed commonly t j con- 
sider that our Saxon and Norman ancestors 
possessed certain sturdy virtues m a much 
great'^r degree than tlicir descendants can 
boast of— but this is doubtful to say the least 
Particularly with reference to the blunt sin- 
cerity and truthfulness which is commonly 
attributed to them, a strong and we believe, a 
conclusive argument might be made from his- 
tory, if time and space sufficed, and this were 
the proper occasion, to show that falsehood 
and penury were more common then than 
now, and tliat tlie sanctions which a supersti- 
tious fear threw around an oath, failed to ex- 
cite that reverence and regard which the en- 
lightenment and cultivation of our times ex- 
acts, and which render superstitious cere- 
monies unnecessary. It is generally true of 
every age, however numerous individual ex- 
ceptions may be, that morality and refinement 
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walk hand in hand together. And this is a 
cheering reflection, that no matter to how 
high a degree the people be cultivated, and 
no matter to how great an extent the means 
of luxnry be diffiised tlirough the commonity, 
the effect upon the mass need not be, and is not, 
to weaken those sturdy virtues which are the 
bulwark of the state, but to develop and im- 
prove them — ^to polish them, not to wear them 
away. 

There is no need for the American lover of 
his country to despair, as did the old Roman 
patriots, at the increased wealth, and as 
an unavoidable consequence, the increased 
luxury of the people. We shall not learn to 
love freedom the less ; and the increase of 
knowledge and education that will accompany 
our riches will more than compensate for any 
really enervating effects, which they may also 
be the means of introducing m iheir train. Were 
it otherwise, free institutions would contain 
within themselves the seeds of their own 
death, and would only re<]uire full develop- 
ment to work their own rum. For in propor- 
tion as the people are free, restrained only so 
far as is necessary to establish order, and se- 
cure the safety of life and property, just in such 
proportion do trade, agriculture and mechan- 
ics flourish and biing riches as their fruit— 
and just in proportion as riches increase does 
luxury prevail, for so only is luxury possi- 
ble. Since then freedom inevitably brings 
with it prosperity and wealth, if wealth in- 
evitably brought with it luxury and ruin, how 
miserable and vain would be the efforts of the 
patriot and statesman, and how delusive our 
dreams of prosperity and progress ! All suc- 
cess would but tend to failure,and standing still 
would alone ensure our safety. So the poet 
warns us — 

** That trade*8 proud empire hastes to swift decay 
As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away." 

But the stability of England, and our own 
rising greatness, teach us that such melancholy 
forebodings are vain and unfounded. 

To compare great things with small, the 
principle being the same, observe in little 
matters the effects of luxury on the people. 
By the good old custom which has come down 
to us, Sunday, the day when we are supposed 
to endoavor to be less worldly than at other 
times, is the very day in which more worldly 
vanities are indulged in, hy many, than any 
other. To the great majority no other day 
IS sufficiently free from their round of toil to 
give leisure for indulgence even in worldly 
vanities. Hence our common terms of Sunday 
suits and Sunday clothes. We have called 
this custom a good one, because its general 
effect on the 'people is good, though open to 
the obvious objection, we have stated, of 
choosing that day ot all others for displays of 
finery. There is a strong conservative force 
about Sunday garments, which brings them 
Sunday manners, and Sunday moraU. The 



quietness of deportment, the regard for the 
decencies and proprieties of life — the abstain- 
ing from coarseness and rudeness, which so 
distinguish life in the streets and roads on 
Sunday, from the same life on other days, is in 
great measure attributable to the decency or 
even elegance of garb which distinguish this 
day from the dull routine of the week. A 
rude man does not desire to do his rudest acts 
at the time when he has on his finest clothes, 
and a polite man can be coarse with a better 
conscience, when his dress is in keeping with 
his conversation. A man in rags loses his self 
respect, and more readily tolerates improprie- 
ties in himself and in others. A love ot the 
beautiful in its humblest manifestations is the 
first seed of human culture and elevation. 

There is an old saying " that cleanliness is 
next to Godliness," which has perhaps more 
point than truth, and yet the exaggeration is 
not greater in this than in many other received 
proverbs. At least it answers the good 
purpose of presenting in a forcible light the 
importance of a great duty — for we are dis- 
posed to consider this a duty — not only upon 
considerations of health and comfort — but 
upon the ground of a close connection be- 
tween bodily and mental purity, which we 
think has been established. ^* Clean hands and 
a pure heart ;" he who has secured th^ former, 
has done so much towards a jfreparation for 
the latter. We need not then fear our grow- 
ing luxury, unless it assumes a form much 
more dangerous than at present. The boy 
whose face has been newly washed feels un- 
der an additional obligation to behave himself 
— and the young man who is fashionable and 
luxurious deems it necessary to know, or at 
least affect to know, something of music, and 
the fine arts, which must have its refining 
effect upon him, and one in one way and an- 
other in another, the fascinating young lady 
and the elegant old gentleman, all classes of 
society show the benefits and uses of luxury. 

THE A^rCIE IT E .DOBAI». 

A RECENT number of the French Revue 
de Deux Mondes, contains a curious narrative 
of the supposed discovery of the ancient El- 
dorado, which has been recently made by M. 
Alphonso Ride, a Frenchman, who has been 
for a long time established as a civil engineer 
in the Province of Cumana. The account is 
an interesting one, and drawn out into greater 
detail that we have room for in the columns 
of To-Day. We translate from it some pas- 
sages which may be read with pleasure. 

A tradition which may be traced back to 
the earliest days afler the discovery of Amer- 
ica, relates that there are on this vast continent 
two auriferous territories of great extent. It 
places the first in North America, and the sec- 
ond in the equinoctial ref^ons. In the South- 
em regions many expeditions have been fitted 
not forl'Homme dore (el Do rado.) All these 



expeditions converge at the territory situated I 
between the 3d and 8th degree of north lati- ! 
tade, and between the 63d and 70th degrees of 
west longitude, west of the meridian of Paris. 
Having arrived at this spot, all these explorers 
have turned upon their steps, either misled by 
the misrepresentations of the Indians, or worn 
out by the hardships and illness which they 
eucountered on the route. 
At the end of the year 1847 a report was 

S tread in the Republic of Venezuela that the 
1 Dorado had been discovered in tlie canton 
of Upata, a Province of Spanish Guyana. A 
French physician who lived in the city of An- 
gosturo, Doctor Plasard, went to the place and 
was convinced that most of the streams and 
rivers of the canton were loaded with gold. 
This canton is not less than eight thousand 
square leagues in extent, counting twenty 
leagues to the equatorial degree. Considera- 
ble quantities of gold were collected by va- 
rious persons, miners and others, who visited 
the spot 

These accounts induced M. Ride, the writer 
of tlie article, to collect a party and make an 
expedition to this old £1 Dorado. This jour- 
ney lasted from the 22d of Dec. to the begin- 
ning of February, and the narrative of the 
adventures of it are full of interest. M. Ride 
gives the following as the conclusion of the 
matter : • 

'* It remains for me to point out in a few 
words the conclusions that I drew from mv 
painful journey to the ancient Eldorado. 1 
put aside the question of the salubritv of the 
mining countiy, for the epidemic which ajs- 
sailed us at Tupuquen, broke out at the same 
time at Cayenne, which is under the same lati- 
tude, and may be attributed to other causes 
than the condition of the territory of Upata. 
I confine myself to endeavoring to fix the im- 
portance of the gold mines, and the best 
means of working them. In using the word 
mines, I perhaps make use of an improper ex- 
pression. In all the basin of tlie Yuriari 
which presents a superficies of nearly seventy 
square miles, there are not exactly any 
gold mines, but there is a bed of green clay 
containing gold which can be extracted by 
washing. This bed is not more than half 
a foot in thickness. Gold is found in 
all the rivers, and all the tributary torrents of 
these rivers. I have found it almost on the 
surface, on the points tributary to the Orino- 
co. The Indians of the villages bordering 
on the Yuriari say that ^old is more abundant 
fartlier South, but the tnbes on the other side 
of tlie Yuriari are independent, and it is dan- 
gerous to goto that shore, unless with a large 
armed party. The celebrated lake of which 
ancient tradition speaks, and in the midst of 
which there was such great riches, is nothing 
but the territory situated between the Paia- 
guar and Yuruari. 
^ During the winter season, which lastB eight 



months in these countries, the rains are so 
considerable, that the whole territory between 
Paragua and Yuruari, forms only one vast 
lake, and if during eight months in the year 
all this superficies is covered with water, it 
seems to me that it is more proper to call it 
a lake than land. Besides how could the In- 
dians know there was gold in the middle of a 
Lake, if the Lake was never dried up ? And 
if the gold was not abundant, how could they 
make use of it for bullets when they hunt ? 
Even the Indians of Tupuquen did not under- 
stand the value of ^Id. They buy miserable 
trinkets for quantities of gold which represent 
fifly times their value. Not to speak of the 
points which I did not visit, confining myself 
to the basin of the Yuruari, I am convinced 
that at that point alone there is more riches 
than in California. If we suppose an emi- 
gration of a hundred thousand European gold 
washers, the mean term of the product of a 
laborer even not verjr skilful, being twenty 
francs a day, fifty millions of francs a montn 
might be collected, and by the use of machi- 
nery, the sum might be trebled. 

'* The gold region of the canton of Upata 
offers i\m advantage, that the inundation 
there is only partial, and permits the laborer 
to work during the rainy, as well as in the 
dry season. The price of food does not 
amount to more than two francs a day. The 
neighborhood of provinces so rich in flocks as 
Guyana, Barcelona and Cumana, the proxim- 
ity of the French and English Antilles al- 
ways permits the laborer to procure at mode- 
rate prices all the necessaries of life. The 
voyage from France to the mouths of the 
Dragon, at Guira,aud Portd'f^pagne is made 
at small cost, and in a short time, by French 
and English ships, who come to load with sugar 
in the Antilles. The crossing from Guira or 
Port d'Espamie to Puerto de Tablas is made 
very prompUy, and equally cheap, by the line 
of steamships which go from Maracaibo to 
Angostura. The emigrant who finds his hopes 
deceived can easily turn back, if he does not 
prefer to devote himself to agriculture in one 
of the three provinces I have named, and par- 
ticularly in the Cordillera of Cumana, where 
the temperature resembles that of the month 
of May in Paris. , 

" These are incontestible advanta^s posses- 
sed by Eldorado companies to California. It 
is well nevertheless, to counsel French emi- 
grants not to fling themselves too harshly into 
Uiese new gold regions. I think it is prudent 
to await the resuUs of the labors of 1851, of 
January, February and March 1852. Not be- 
fore then will it be positively known, if the 
sickness which broke out in the village of Tu- 
puquen, in January, 1851, was an accidental 
epidemic, or really endemic fever. It is impor- 
tant to establish that lest individual emigration 
should have fatal results." 
M. Ride advises all emigration to be made 
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in companies, nnder one supreme head, and stalled criticism on this point, however, by 

onder regolations which woold hardly be stating that tlie book is simply a reprint. We 

agreed to oy American emigrants, and which it should be glad to see its general introduction 

ia unnecessary to repeat here. into our higher schools, feeling confident that 

its use wiU be followed by an improvement 

Honcis OF BOOKS- <''^?,^ ^^?u ^,f ^jj^y "^2 fo'^) ^^^« 9^- 

j^ivAxvja o v^ A vvAw. mumty u the " art of speaking and wntmg 

Aw EucjiEirrARTE:fOLisHGiiAMMAR,forthe correctly.*' 

use of Schools. By R. G. Latham. Re- 

vised edition. London. Cambridge: [re- Drj.^m Life, a Fable of the Seasons. By 
printed] John Bartlett Ik Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). New 
This is a neat little volume of 236 pages, York: Charles Scribner. 
printed with the characteristic accuracy and This last work by Ik Marvel is superior 
elegance of the Cambridge University press. ^ ^ny that have preceded it Its general 
The American editor, as we stated m the first tone is, as its name would indicate, similar to 
number of ** To-day " m anUcip^on of the t^^t of « The Reveries of a Bachelor.** In 
publication of the book, is Professor F. J. both we are surioanded by the same dreamy 
Child, of Cambridge, who has modestly ab- atmosphere, and in both we are carried along 
stained from placing his name upon the tiUe- ^i^ ^he author from one vbion to another, 
page, and who speaks liyhtiy m his advertise- unable to dissent, and unwilling to break the 
ment signed merely with his mitials, of the charm by questioning for a moment its reality 
few but judicious alterations he has made m q,. j^g accuracy. But in Dream Life there is, 
the Enghsh text The book itself professes perhaps, still more of that sweet and tender 
to exhibit the details of the structure of the melancholy, which breathes from almost every 
English language, considered particularly m page, even where the incident described is 
connexion with the languages from which it liglit, or humorous, or indifferent We fan- 
originated and those which have modified it, cied from "The Reveries," and Dream Life 
together with facts and reasomngs of general has confirmed the belief— that Ik Marvel's 
grammar ; which Uist the author quite correct- early youth had many sorrows, and was much 
ly thinks may better be learned and under- given to melancholy broodings, which have 
stood m the study of a native, rather than a shaded his writings with a gentle, sombre 
classical or foreign language. For mstance, a hue, the influence of which he never fails to 
teacher would always use their own language communicate to the reader. One cannot read 
m iUustrating to his pupils the meamng and this last work without laying it aside from 
use of the various parts of speech, and the time to time, and gazing into the fire to muse, 
construction and analysis of sentences, what- g^^^ ^^ ^^ sketching is exceedingly hap- 
ever language they might be studying ^ ^^ ^ew EnglanI Church ; anl surety 
The author is lusUy considered to be the \l^ ^ew England Squire is true to the life, 
best wnter at tKe present time upon the g^^ j^ -^ ^ LcriptiSns of the sick chamber 
English language, and we rejoice that a ^„^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^_ 
beg^mmig has been made m the mtroducUon ^ y^ . ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^; . 
of his works m a regular and authentic man- ^ ^ r rjX , ^ of "Little Pharlip'' 
nermtothiscountry. They have long enough Tnd of Qaren^^^^^^^ 

't^iiLl^-TIeiSrn rSrsSd^Zw r ^^n^"^ ^^^T^ l^^^f Uie book 
materials fdr disjointed books. It is particu- ^"^^^^ ^^^ ^^. ^^ ^*^^» doubtless, 
larly satisfactory that so eminent a writer has The sentnnent sometimes degenerates into 
condescended— if it be condescension, which sentimentality. The humor is at times com- 
we do not think it is— to write an elementary monplace and trite, as for example, Clarence's 
treatise for the study of the young— a sort of ^*2®"?f"J,'^^„^,^ audacity of the small boy 
book-making which itis, perhaps, tooflrflenleft ^^^ ^^}^ ^^' Bid ow the teacher, "old Bid," 
for men of inferior ability to execute, who (?^^ ^6); precisely the same thing occurs m 
nevertheless, by pressing their books into the " P^P^^^y ^^ ^^?^ substituting only Dr. 
use of the schools, reap a rich reward for Blimber for Dr. Bidlow— and the imagery is 
merely compiling and digesting the labors of occasionally unnatural and defective, as for 
' others. *^ ° — o o instance, (page 3G) " the rain of April steals 
This book is intended for a school-book, «pon you coyly, half reluctantly— yet lovingly 
and is adapted to that use by the qualities of -"*"^® "*® '^^ ®/« *"*»^ ^ '^ ^^' 
brevity, conciseness and perspicuity which it R^it rising so recently from a book which 
eminently possesses. We think, however, has done us so much good and given us so 
that Mr. Child might have made it even more much pleasure, we feel no desire to be hyper- 
fit for that end in America than it now is, had critical, and dismiss " Dream Life" as a whole 
he ventured to take more liberties with the with our most cheerful and hearty commen- 
book as written by Latham. He has fore- dation. H. 



Arvine's Cyclopedia of Ai^ECDOTESf. Bos^ 
ton: Gould &> Lincoln. 

This work is to be issoed in numbers; the 
sixth has iust made its appearance. While 
the book is perhaps not very edifying to read 
continuously, both because too many anec- 
dotes together obscure each other's brightness, 
and because the charm of a good anecdote 
^ generally consists in its being in pointy which 
of course cannot be when it is not introduced 
in illustration,— it is nevertheless a faithfully 
and diligently compiled repository, valuable 
for reference, or for occasional reading at odd 
moment& 



M)D MINUTES. 



LITEBAET NOTES. 

We have seen the proof sheets of a little 
book shortly to be published in this city, en- 
titled " Brother JowATHAri's Welcome to 
Kossuth, a poem," which we understand has 
been written by Eugene Batchelder, Esq. 
We trust the present public interest in all 
that relates to Kossuth may secure for it a 
w ^Icome. It is dedicated to Col. T. B. Law- 
rence. We extract a few stanzas from it 
containing a description of the Universal 
Brother Jonathan, which is not bad. 

" But who is this that enters 

In a costume rather queer ? 
Ah ! our old friend Brother Jonathan, 

We 're glad to see you here. 
Very short and striped trowse's, 

Vefy straight and yellow vest, 
In a coat that laughter rouses. 

Comes the Ajax of the West 

" And over all a homespun coat 

Of faint sky-blue be wears. 
Which often 'round the elbows. 

Has met with some repairs ; 
On his feet a pair of cowhide boots, 

On his neck a dark cravat. 
And o'er his gray and grizzled locksi, 

A nice new cotton hat. 

'*In one hand be swings a jack-knife, 

In the other holds a stick. 
From which the long-tailed shavings 

Fly furious and thick. 
There's something very easy 

And careless in his mein. 
That might almost make him noble. 

In a different costume seen." 



The recent eclipse of the moon has re- 
called to mind the following incident which 
has, we believe, never been in print before, 
but which is nevertheless true : Mr. Jefierson 
and Mr. Madison were together at Monti- 
cello, when an eclipse of the moon took place. 
A little incident happened which is just 
characteristic of each of them. For Mr. Jef- 
ferson ranged over everything in his stu- 
dies and talked of everything, while Mr. 
Madison was a statesman always, and con- 
centrated his attention to state affidrs. Mr. 
Jefierson explained die eclipse; told where 
the sun was, — and how the moon moved 
into the earth*s shadow. Mr. Madison lis- 
tened attentively — and then asked innocently, 
" But, where is the earth ?" 

A RETURN has been made to Parliament 
recently, under an order of the House of Com- 
mons of the number of accidents, of every 
nature, happening to vessels, including a 
statement of the number of lives lost, during 
the four years ending on tne 1st inst, so far 
as they have fallen within the cognizance of 
the agents and correspondence of the cele- 
brated "Lloyd's" at London. The return is 
thus supposed to embrace nearly all the acci- 
dents at sea which have occurred in the world, 
during that time. It contains the record of 
nearly fourteen thousand accidents, and gives 
in a tabular form the names and tonnage 
of the vessel, the nature of the disaster, and 
the day on which it occurred. The average 
number of accidents at sea for every day of 
the four years covered by this return is a 
fraction over eight, equal to about one in every 
three hours! 



A NEW imitation of the inimitable London 
"Punch" has recently been started in New 
York, under the name of " The Lantern." — 
The first number which is before us, contains 
many good things, and in particular a spirited 
engraving in which Kossuth's appeal to this 
country is well hit off. 



Our readers are probably aware that at the 
English schools it is customary to celebrate 
the Christmas season, by the performance of 
some old play in Latin, with modem prologues 
and epilogues in the same language. At 
the Westminster play thus performed at St 
Peter's College on the 22d ult, in presence 
of Prince Albert and other distinguished au- 
ditors, Terence's Eunuchus was performed, 
and for the epilogue the female characters ap- 
peared dressed in the " Bloomer " costume, 
and carried on a spirited and humorous dia- 
logue in that guize. The following is a pas- 
sage in the epilogue, in which a gcod-humor- 
ed allusion to this country is made : — 

[Thraso, Gnatho, Ptthias,' Dorias.] 

Thr. — Quinam isti sunt Americi? (Gn.) — 
Genus est populorum 
Qui primi in cunctis artibus esse volnnt. 
Nee sunt *r— (Th.) — ^Immo sunt ; testis siet ille 
phajselus 
Quern nuper vestras exsupertoe rates 
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Cui non nota satis ? (Pr.)— Testis siet Hobba*- 
ius iste, 
Callidaqae Angliacis ars inimica seris, 
Quanqoam Brama diu luctatus sit ; — (Do.)— 
Briareusqae 
Messoram MacCormick ius iste : ferat, 
Qui meruit, palmam ;— (Th.) — Scd perditur 
bora, Fodinas 
Nobiscum Americas ecquis adire velit ? 

PINE AETS 
Mr, Edward A. Brackett, has just com- 
pleted in marble his ^up of the " Ship- 
wrecked Mother and Child," and it is now on 
exhibition in Boston at Amory Hall. We do not 
at present speak of its artistic merits, nor the 
skill and accuracy with which it has been 
executed, because these will readily be appre- 
ciated by our readers if they will go and see the 
group itself. The material from which it has 
been wrought is Vermont marble, of which the 
block used is a beautiful pure and white speci- 
men. Mr. Brackett has demonstrated by his 
own example that it is not absolutely essential 
that all our artists should leave our shores to 
pursue their vocation abroad : the beauty of his 
statue shows that an artist may be in a conge- 
nial atmosphere here, and the stone from 
which he has wrought it proves that it is not 
necessary to go abroad for the materials to 
work with. 

MUSIC AND THE THEATER 



Madame Aicna Thillon continues to 
attract large audiences to the Howard 
Athencum, whom she fascinates with her 
charming beauty, fine voice and accurate 
acting. Since the publication of our last 
number, the "Child of the Regiment," 
has been brought out. It is well put up- 
on the stage, and (except in the assign- 
ment of the part of Tonio to Mr. J. M. 
White, which is a piece of outrageous injus- 
tice to the play, to the audience, Madame 
Thillon and himself,) is well cast 

" The Two Bonnycastles," the new farce of 
which we gave an account in our last, has 
since been produced at the Museum, the 
principal part being sustained by Mr. War- 
ren. 



LECTVEES IN BOSTON. 

Professor Feltox, finding himself un- 
able to dispose of the subject of his Lowell 
Institute lectures in the re^lar course of 
twelve evenings, gave in addiUon a thirteenth 
lecture. 

The next course of Lowell Institute lec- 
tures is to be delivered by Mr. B. A. Gould, 
Jr., who will be listened to with interest by 
the signers who were so fortunate as to draw I 



successful tickets : those bearing odd num- 
bers. 

The third lecture of Mr. R. W. Emer- 
son's course (some notice of the first two 
lectures of which we gave in our last,) was 
not a very brilliant one. 

THE FEMALE POETS OF EVEET 
AGE AND CUME a 

Most of onr readers are probably famili«^ 
with Griswold's volume of the " Female Poets 
of America." This is a collection of ninety- 
four, only, of America's female poets, and 
we have no doubt many an attentive reader 
has perused its pages with delight There 
can be scarcely a town or village m our broad 
country that cannot boast its female poet, who 
has seen her verses in print, and has her large 
circle of admirers. We are about to make a 
selection from some poems never before 
brought to notice, from an unpublished vol- 
ume of " The Female Poets of every Age and 
Clime, edited by two who emulate a place 
among them." 

We fear that the collectors of these poems 
have been guilty of some plagiarism, in 
their manner of getting them together. 
The work has very much the air of some of 
the volumes of Female Poets, before pub- 
lished in America. For instance, a short 
biography of each of the poets is appended to 
the selection of her poems, the style of which 
biography seems to us a gross imitation of 
the published volumes just spoken of. We 
quote sparingly, lest it should be thought the 
great names of these daughters of genius 
have prejudiced us too strongly in their favor. 

" MRS. NOAH. 

" The poems of this young devotee to the 
shrine or the muses are £stinguished by 
marks of deep feeling and touching earnest- 
ness. The writings of her earlier life have 
not been preserved, but of those written after 
her entrance into the ark we make the follow- 
ing selections : — 

SONNET TO SHEM. 

My Shem ! my darling boy — ^my fav'rite child, 
What joy to see thee in thy gambols o'er the fresh 

green grass! 
Ere we had entered to this fostering ark, 
And now, in yellow garments thou'rt content to 

play 
Pent up within the attics of the ark 
Gambolhng with thy milk white pet rhinoceros. 

Anon 
Like eastern prince with fearless pride 
Upon the enormous back of elephant 
Thou strid'st. I hear thee now 
Cheering with merry voice thy hop-toads on 
To win the race that they are trained to run 
With Japhet's grasshoppers. Play on 
My darling Shem, my dearest, loveliest sotv! 

ON ENTERING THE ARK. 

The ark rode proudly to the tide. 
And Noah* was standing at its side : 

* Ilerhiubwid. 
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"Letu9 get in/' the people pray— 
" Not one." — ^The rain-cloudH lower: 

" To thunder with your ark," they say; 
" It won't be much of a shower ! '* 

Tis thus the world will ever do, 
Fox in the fable proves it true. 

When Genius' grapes it cannot reach 

It scorns its p;lorious power. 
" To thunder with your vaunting speech ! 
^t won't be much of a shower ! " 

For prophet's words it does not care. 
Nor listens when he says — ^beware ! 

Lost in a maze of wild career 

It dreads the fatal hour. 
*' To thunder with your bodings drear ! 

It won't be much of a shower !" 



it 



MISS TOTMOSES 



^he daughter of an Egyptian king, was a mai- 
den lady of much talent She ranked among 
the most gifted of her time, and has since, we 
believe, become a mummy of distinction. — 
Miss "Fs lyric on the pyramids, which we 
give below, is distinguished bv its nathos, and 
cannot fail to interest the reader or any age — 

THE PTRAMIDS. 

The pyramids ! the pyramids ! 
How gloriously they rise ! 
As I stand gazing at their foot 
They seem to reach the skies ! 
The Arab reins his courser fleet 
To give his meed of praise, 
And pauses too the Israelite 
Who helpM them to raise ; 

Looks up and says : 

* What varied ways 
My race will have to run ! 

While thou shalt stand immoveably 

Beneath this eastern sun ! 
Immoveably while we must go 

Roaming in deserts wide 
Suffering scorn when once we were 

A nation full of pride.' 

Looks up and says : 

* Farewell ! Farewell, 
Unmoved though nations change ; 

My rare is doomed a scattered one 

O'r the wide world to range !' 
Thus Arab. Israelite and all 
Their homage pay to thee, 
For thou shalt stana while these shall fall : — 
Such is stem fate's decree. 



'^MRS. MEPHIBOSHETH. 

*' This lady's history is so well known that it 
is unnecessary to give anv detailed account 
of her life. We wUl only quote the follow- 
ing from her beautiful poem 

'to mt husband.' 

." Yes, my husband ! 
Thou canst not wander in the gilded courts, 
Nor walk among thy peers wiUi lofty step ; 
Thou canst not take an honored place among 
The warriors of our land. The battle trump may 
call *^ ^ 

In vain to urge thee to the field. The festive dance 
May beckon thee with music light in vain ! 



Yet canst thou still be proud, Mephibosheth, ^ 

thou hast sat 
At the king's table ; with thy clear, high brow 
Ruling; the cynosure of every eye rail many a 

year. Mourn not 
The loss of feet, for thou art David's friend ! 

**MRS. X. SOCKATES. 

'* The talent of this lady is rather of a mascu- 
line cast There is a rigid energy and nerv- 
ous action in her stanzas, not usiuily observa- 
ble in the writings of the softer sex. Though 
not generally known, it is accurately ascer- 
tained that she was the authoress of that spir- 
ited cantata, "Old Dan Tucker" which has 
been so justly a favorite through long ages. 
She wrote, also, a burletta entitled "Old 
Soc.** Time and space do not permit us to 
quote from the works of Mrs. Socrates. 

" MRS. PORTIA p. BRUTUS. 

*' It is needless to give a detail of this lady's 
life as she was rarely far from her husband. — 
The remarkable genius which has won for her 
such a lofty reputation showed itself at a very 
early age. — 

TO MT FRIEND MRS. JULIUS CiCSAR. 

I. 

Lady Ciesar sits on the balcony, 
A book into her hand ; 

Her foot-pa|^e stands upon the tower 
To watch for his master's band. 

II. 

' What ho ! what ho ! my little foot-page, 
What is it that you see ?' 

' Nought but the quiet hills and the dales 
Where the river runs merrily.' 

III. 

She slowly reads, * In treiparUt 
Partes aivUa «f,' — 

She little heeds but heaves a sigh- 
Forth from her throbbing breast. 

IV. 

* What ho ! what ho ! my little foot-page, 

What is it that you see ?' 

* 'Tin dust, as if of horses' feet 

By the stream that runs merrily.* 

V. 

Lady Caesar clasped her jewelled hands, 

* Cross not the Rubicon ! 
It is a rash and fatal step ! 

Which oft thou'lt wish undone ! ' 

• • « « 

VIII. 

Scarce had the words escaped her lips 
When the little foot-page out-cried, 
< They come ! they come ! to the bank they come 
Across the river to ride ! ' 

IX. 

Is there no bird of omen 

To turn him from the stream ? 
Is there no learned oracle ? 

No hand nor warning dream ? 

X. 

There is no bird of omen- 
No hand, no warning dream—* 

Nor friend, nor foe can stay him^ 
And he has crosted the stream ! 

'^MISS SNOR SIfAWSEir. 

•* Much has been written of the Northmen 
but a silence has brooded over the vicissitudes 
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of the Northwomen. The poems of Snor 
Snawsen show that she has a right to claim 
the wreath of &me. Ther^ is a boldness and 
freshness in them that speaks of her country. 

UlfES TO DIOHTON ROCK IN VINLAND. 

I am a Viqueen bold 

Far over the sea ! 
I let my standard fly 

Boldly and free ! 
Carre my name deeply 

In runes on the stone ! 
To far distant ages 

My glory be known ! 
Harps have sounded my beauty, 

Songs spoke in my praise. 
Oh ! tell them in Rumc rhymes 

To on-coming days. 
Then again on our lonff deck 

\Ve*lJ scud in the gale, 
While wild waves are dashing 
And lightnings are flashing, 

Our hearts cannot fail. 
Away then ! away then ! 

Far over the billow, 
No soft couch for us, 

The sea is our pillow !" 



THE EVENIKO PAPERS OF BOSTON. 

The city of Boston has no less reason to be 
proud of the evening papers which are pub- 
lished in it than of its other literary character- 
istics. At the present time, when in connex- 
ion with the beginning of a new year the 
several journals are arcing their claims for 
preference upon the public m advertisements, 
in which the good old maxim ** Self-praise 
goes but little ways" is perhaps somewhat 
too much neglected, we have thought it might 
not be amiss to say a word or two with regard 
to them. 

They are all conducted with ability and 
enterprise. They are all afforded at a sur- 
{Mrisingly low price when the character of 
their mechanical execution is considered. In 
any of them one may depend on finding the 
latest news, and copious (sometimes too much 
so) telegraphic despatches. They are all 
printed on the new cylinder presses, the in- 
vention of which by Mr, Hoe of New York 
is a fine triumph of*^ American ingenuity, and 
by means of which immense editions may be 
thrown off in a very short time, so that every 
reader his his paper with the least possible 
delay. For most of these characteristics so 
conducive to its convenience the public is in- 
debted, as it seems to us, to the generous (we 
hope) rivalry between the papers for favor and 
patronage. No one paper has been willing 
to allow either of the others to anticipate or 
excel it in respect to any external thing which 
can be called an advantage. Thus as soon 
as the enterprise of one establishment intro- 
duced the fast press, it was quickly followed 
by tha announcement from the others that 
they too had fast presses building ; and boasts 
present and prospective on the subject were 
Dandied about among them, until they were 



all supplied with the desideratum and thus put 
upon an equality. The publication of the 
"Journal for California" was quickly followed 
by the announcement of a "Traveller for 
Cfalifomia." The proprietors of each paper 
seem to be determined tliat they shall not be 
anticipated by others in anything advanta- 
geous to the public. 

It cannot be denied that this earnest com- 
petition among the papers is highly conducive 
to their improvement and very advantageous 
to the public. But it is nevertheless attended 
by some circumstances of an opposite nature 
which we cannot refrain from alluding to. It 
IS disagreeable, to read the constant boasting 
paragraphs in the several journals, and we 
think they are entirely unnecessary. The 
public is as ready to discern any improvement 
m either of the papers as the most delicate 
thermometer to indicate the slightest changes 
of temperature — and does not need to have 
them pointed out in vaunting language. — 
The petty quarrels which are sometimes car- 
ried on between two of the papers, making 
subjects for articles on each side, day afler. 
day, filled with pretended good natured crim- 
ination and retort, apparently meant to be 
witty and generally crowded with words 
and phrases m quotation-marks, are generally 
very fiat and always excessively uninterest- 
ing. A controversy of this kind was lately 
waged between the " Traveller " and "Jour- 
nal " about a bear killed, or not killed, some- 
where, which produced at least one article more 
than a column long, and the end of which we 
believe has not yet been attained. We be- 
lieve that most of the readers of these papers 
have oflen heartily wished that the bear afore- 
said had never existed rather than that his fate 
should be continually thrust upon them in so 
unpleajsant a manner. The two papers here 
equalled each other in the zeal with which 
tliey prosecuted a course of conduct disgust- 
ing to the public rather than, as usual, one 
highly conducive to its interest. We are 
sorry to see that the " Traveller *' and " Tran- 
script" have lately started a similar squab- 
ble about a certain telegraphic despatch 
which bids fair to weary the public for some 
time to come. It requires no extraordinary 
powers of divination to see that if the differ- 
ent papers use different lines of telegraph for 
their communications, the occasional acci- 
dents so peculiarly liable to befal tliat mode 
of transmitting intelligence may one day in- 
terfere with one and one day witn anotlier, and 
thus afford a temporary advantage to some of 
the papers. The public may safely be relied 
upon to judge accurately which line, on the 
whole, is most oflen to oe depended on, and 
which paper on the whole has the best de- 
spatches. It is an insult to the reasoning 
powers of any man of average common sense 
to ask him to draw from a single day's de- 
spatch, however excellent and punctual it may 
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be, the inference that the paper containing it 
always has the best despatches. In our opin- 
ion, moreover, most of the despatches afford 
but a slight ground to build a heavy edifice of 
boasting upon. 

Make your papers as good as you can and 
rely upon the discernment and intelligence of 
the public to see their good points. To press 
and urge these upon the public continually 
has somewhat the air ot the self-distrust 
of a child who writes under the rude and 
clumsy pictures he has drawn, the names of 
the objects tiiey represent — as if it were 
feared that nobody could find out what they 
were unless he were told. 

In appending to the above general remarks 
on the Boston evening papers some account of 
them in detail, the Daily Evening Tran- 
script, of right, clfldms to be first mentioned. 
This, it seems to us, is emphatically the eve- 
ning newspaper of Boston. It has not the 
size and stateliness which should properly 
characterize the more staid morning papers, 
but in a convenient form it possesses vivacity 
and sprightliness which ought to be the marks 
of an evening paper. At the same time it is 
not at all behmd its contemporaries in the full- 
ness and aacuracy of its news. Coming from 
the printing office of Messrs. Dutton & Went- 
worth whose work in all departments of print- 
ing is hardly inferior to any in this country, it 
is distinguished b^ an air of neatness in its 
typograpny which is quite gratifying in this 
age when publishers are so strongly inclined 
to allure the public with a bribe of poor paper 
and poor printing. 

The Daily Evening Traveller we place 
next This journal has maintained a charac- 
ter for truth and accuracy and at the same 
time enterprise, which has earned, for it de- 
servedly the confidence of the public. It also 
affects a kind of scientific reputation which 
seems to us to be mostly affectation and 
wliich nevertheless surprises us by the num- 
ber of friends it seems to attract The same 
remark might perhaps with equal justice be 
applied to the sort of veil of morality and re- 
ligion to a degree greater than is ordinarily 
possessed which there seems to be an at- 
tempt to throw over its columns. But the 
Traveller is eminently a reliable papp^r. 

The Boston Daily Journal closes the 
list of the evening papers. If it ought not to 
come last in such a list for other reasons, it 
has placed itself in that position by having to 
some degree forfeited its title to the namd of 
an evening paper. It now is published both 
morning and evening,. The publishers seem 
to labor to prove that this arrangement affords 
superior facilities to advertisers on the para- 
doxical principle that half of one is two ; a 
new step in mathematics which the progress 
the age, however gigantic its strides, has 
hardly brought us yet to understand. The 
Journal is a good paper; its editor is one 



of the ablest in the country and among his as- 
sistants and reporters are some of the most 
accomplished gentlemen in their line of life 
in the city. 

We have thus far disposed of our subject 
In speakinp^ of the evening papers we have 
considered them by themselves independent 
of the morning papers, from which they are 
quite distinct in plan and execution. The for- 
mer are circulated and read differently and 
can hardly be considered as comparable or 
competitors with the latter. 

THE MYSTERIOTTS BELL. 

A HAPPY family party was assembled on a 
winter evening, in a spacious and cheerfully 
furnished drawing room, in one of the interior 
towns of New England -r- a town of that size 
which gives a very favorable specimen of New 
England society — where there is a circle of 
re&ed people sufficiently large to give room 
for all varieties of character to be displayed, 
and yet not so large as to m^e every social 
party an unpleasant jam. It was such a hap- 
pily constituted community that I shall not 
give its name, lest the. fame of its advantages 
should prove so attractive that such numbers 
would fiock thither, that its peculiar charms 
would be lost Suffice it to say, it was of 
just the right size, in just the right place, with 
a stationary society of agreeable people, the 
members of which, although they heartily 
welcomed their city friends who took refuge 
with them during the hot summer months, yet 
when at the approach of cold weather these 
all hastened back to their stone and brick 
houses, and their furnace-heated apartments, 
and drew down their close red curtains of an 
evening, with an expression of joy that they 
had got home again, mingled with regret at 
the pleasant circle so far away from them in 
X., tnis agreeable society found itself quite 
sufficient for all social purposes, and visited, 
and sleighed, and Lyceumed, and cotillion par- 
tied, to their hearts' content 

The family circle to which I hav/3 just al- 
luded had been increased that day by a party 
of distant friends who had, for certain reasons 
which it is unnecessary here to mention, 
chosen this season of the year for a visit to 
their X. cousins. The first greetings were over 
— they had arisen from Mrs. Burnet's hospita- 
ble tea table, and scattered themselves round 
the ample, and well lighted, and well wanned 
parlor, in groups arranged according to their 
tastes. The elders sat round the centre table 
with work or newspapers, a party of young 
girls had retired to a quiet spot in a comer, 
and were talkinsr over their matters iu a some- 
what subdued tone, and if it were not for tell- 
ing secrets, which is a very improper thing, I 
would say what a quiet comer ti pair of lovers 
had found out, who had been separated for 
that eternity in Love calendar, a whole month. 



THE MYSTERIOUS BELL. 



At this moment & foriooa ring was heard ; 
the door-belL The children jumped up froi 
the floor, that they lUKfat lake a position rath^ 
more suitable Tor receiving visitors, [he mot! 
er gave a slight glance round the room to st 
th&t all WM rieht, the step of the man wii 
beard through the entry, the door was open:" 
and shut, bnt due tune being allowed for n 
moving rubbers, hanging up coats, Slc^ sU 
the door of the pirior did not open, no gue. 
made his appearauce. 

Conversation Boon took its regular tu; 
a^ain ; there was no lack of it among the v. 
noas parties, and the evening wore awa; 
until just as the party were about sepoiati^^' , 
for the night, a sonorous peal from a door-btll 
was again heard. 

A start of surprise followed, but it was aomi 
discovered no one was at the door. In aii- 
swcr to the questions and nonderinga Ih-ii 
arose upon the occasion, some of the visitinjr 
party suggested that the bell was rung at tli" 
next house, — it is not in your entry, auiil 
Bnmet, it comes from out doors. 

" No matter," said aunt Sybil, a grave olii ; 
lady, in a fiultlessly smooth cap and foldivl ■ 
mttslin neckerchief, " no matter where it comi.'.s ^ 
from, it is not at our door," — and so after a . 
little more chat and laugh the party separatnil 
for the night. Those who were most wokefiil 
thought thoy heard the same bell ringing dur- 
ing 3ie night watches, but on stating the fact 
to their coiopinions, they were told tliey h;(d 
probably been dreaming of the incidents of 
the last evening. 

The next morning when the friends met in 
the breakfast parlor, Agnes, one of the city 
coosins, expressed her surprise on lookiiiLT 
from the window and seeing there was iii. 
bou^ very near Mrs. Burnet's, none neiir 
enough to have its door bell so distioctlv 
board. The adjoining house had been re- 
cently pulled down, and was now lying a hcEip 
of ruins, about which numerous workmiii 
were employed in clearing away the rubbish ; 
but as for a door, or a bell, or a wire, no sui.'[i 
tbiug was any where to be seen. "As li>r 
thb mysterious bell," sdd Frederick, cousin 
AgneS,you must not tliink too much about \;. 
We h:ive no secrets here, and f will confe'-> 
to you Ihit this is not tlie first time it his bei'ii 
heard, and as yet, all our researches to dis- 
cover the cause of it have been in vain. Au nt 
Sybil, we tliink, knows more about it tlian sSin 
will tell, for she always looks grave when tii'.' 
■oand is heard, and tries to prevent our tally- 
ing about it" 

Aunt Sybil looked up from her tea cup wii.ti 



and form your own iudgmontupon how far the 
two circuinslances ning together." 

"Whit time so good as this morning?" 
was thn unanimous expression of the com- 
pany ; " it snows as hird as it can, and nobody 
who can help it will go out, and if aunt Sybil 
would be 30 very kind " 

When did good aunt Sybil ever refuse any 
thing to a party of youug people, from her 
best cap, and the contents of her trunk tilled 
wilh the bill dresses of forty years ago, for a 
charade, to her best care all day, and her 
wakeful attention all night, "when pain and 
sickness racked the brow" of any one within 
her reach. 

So fancy the breakfast well over, and the 
party all assembled in the delightful library 
furnished ajKirtment, with a conservatory filled 
with flowers at the end, (it was the season 
when tlie daphnes were in blossom, and Mrs. 
Bumct's gardener had been unusually success- 
ful with them that winter,) each one of the 
party doing what they liked best to do, such 
an ample supply of ind^g. rubber, pencils, pen 
knives, sand paper, compasses. Sic, on one 
tible, such store and variety of worsted. HOBS' 
es, crochet needles and working materials on 
another, that there was not the least occasion 
for the slightest movement of getting up and 
down, or the faintest whisper for scissors or 
cotton lobe uttered for a whole hour. 

" Jly story does not amount to much," said 
aunt Sybil, modestly, (the good lady had never 
heard of women's conventions, and was almost 
afraid to speak before so large an audience, 
even of her own family,) my story does not 
Bjnount to much, but I am quite willing to tell 
iL i shall tell you nothing but the truth, and 
you can draw what conclusions you please 
from my "' " 



old bouse, which boa always been associab'i! 

my mind with this unusual bell ringin;;. 

1 sometime when there is nothing better in 
entertain yon young people you shall hear it. 



sixty years ago, whei 
haps fifteen years old — I nave always lived 
tliis house, you know — the family who lived 
in the house which has lately been taken 
down wont lo Europe. Thev left in the house 
as guardians of it an old lady with her broth- 
er, who83 household consisted, beside them- 
selves, of two nieces. Now these girls were 
very good, industrious, orderly girls, but they 
were a little more gay and free in their hab- 
its than suited with the temper of old uncle 
RatpL He was what cnust be called a regu- 
larly cross old fellow. Whether he had been 
crossed in love, or drank too much cider when 
he was a little boy, or was fed on sour apples 
when he was at college, nobody know ; but 
tiie fact of his being suur and cross, nobody 
ever disputed. 

One nieht the girls went out to a little 
party. Tney had parties then as lh?y have 
now, but tbey managed them sorncwIiLit differ- 
ently ; and when uncle Ralph told the girls in 
his roughest tone that if they were not at 
home the moment the bells had ceased ring- 
ing nine they should be locked out, it did not 
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seem mach more severe than if yon young tcr-in-law, the old lady declared, she thought 

people should be told to be sure and come he could not possibly have done better, 
home at ten. Still Bessie and Peggy begged But Robert and the girls could not quite so 

for a little more margin, and said peniaps easily forgive uncle Ralph for having treated 

they could not get away quite so early, and them so unkindly. It was not right in them 

besought uncle Ralph to let them in when- to be so unforgiving but they could not help 

ever fliey came. But the old man shook his wishing they had hun on the wrong side of 

head, and they knew what they must expect the bell some chilly night, and Robert said 

Just at half pvikt eight, when the careful Peg- he should never feel satisfied till he had 

gy was going to .find her more thoughtless brought it about 

sister Bessie, and tell her it was time for them So one cool clear evening near Christmas 

to begin to get ready to go, Robert Bruce, time, the door bell rung loudlv just as the 

who had for some time_ " been attentive " to bells were ringing nine. Uncle Ralph had 

Bessie, as we used to say then, of persons un- already got into the entry and waited the last 

dcr certain circumstances, came up to her and stroke of the bell as a signal to draw the fatal 

asked her to dance. He said it would be a bolt when the sound was heard. A sturdy 

very short dance, they would only go down man at the door, announced to uncle Ralph 

the row of the country dance once, and then that he had brought him a fine Turkey, sent 

he would walk home with the girls, for he him hy a friend m the country, but that as it 

knew that uncle Ralph was a person not to be was with others in his wagon, he would thank 

trifled with, and the girls had told him the last uncle Ralph to bring out his lanthom, that 

words they had heard from him. it might be selected from the midst of a 

There was something in the figure of this large load. Uncle Raloh willingly consented, 

dance, — I do not noir remember what it was, brought his lanthom and they proceeded down 

but I knew at the time, — which brought part- ^^ avenue. How it happened that uncle 

ners often together, and Bessie and Robert Ralph's turkey lav at the very bottom of the 

had chances for many snatches of conversa- wagon, whether Robert Bruce had any thing 

tion, and though much as he loved Bessie, to do with arranging the load, (some people 

and wanted to find out whether she fancied said the young man who brought the turkey 

him, he had no thought when he stood up to ^as his cousm) I never knew ; it seemed a 

dance of getting screwed up to ask the event- little forever before they got to the one di- 

ful question that evening; it somehow hap- rected to Mr. Ralph Patch— and then uncle 

pened that one thing led to another in an ac- Ralph disputed the niuepence the man offered 

countable manner, Ull, when they got to the ^^^ ^ change for the quarter, which he gave 

bottem of the dance, Robert found himself in l»im for bringing the turkey, and before these 

the midst of the most important declaration, thmgs were alfsettled it was a good quarter 

which Bessie answered, not unfavorably I past nme. Uncle Ralph walked hurriedly up 

believe. He responded, and before, according the avenue, turkey in hand, and tried the 

to their count, ten minutes had passed, Peggy ^^^i it was fastened, he rang the bell, just as 

came toward them with anxiety written on X^a heard it ring last night, no answer, again, 

every feature, to say that the bell had rung again, again — at last a little head in a most 

nine, and " what shall we do," we shall be bewitching night-cap peeped out of an upper 

locked out" window and asked who was there — Ralph an- 

As fast as they could they were hooded TT^ '",^ T"^ tone somewhat sharpened 

and cloaked and pattened-Robert's lanthom ^ ^^ *'"i'l T^""**^' * j* '* was he uncle 

was lighted and Aey went in no minuet pace ^» ?$ and bade her come down and let him in. 

towarls their home. As they had fe^ed ^u^^"'' "'^r^"* ??K*°i^'"' ^ ,^K "^^^ 
thev rang and rang* again No answer At ^^ ^^ house that the door 

last aunt Janet put hlr head from an upper f °"^^. ^«. ^^^^^ ^^Tw!f !^^ ^^^^ j^ 

window and stated that it was in vain to rihg, .^"^ "/MJ^^^T' ""^^J^^ ^? ^"""^ T JJ 

that uncle Ralph had vowed by all the staS *^^^ ^[ ^le Modes and Persians and must 

in the sky that the door should not be opened never be broken. . „ 

after nine o'clock, ^ ^ ^ut gn-1, 1 am freezing, it is me." 

^, . , . , . « . Good uncle remember poor me six weeks 

The wis were in despair, but Robert com- ^go just home from a ball, and freezing to 

torted them as well as he could.— He told death— the law you know"— and down went 

them his mother who was a neighbor and a ^g window 

friend, would be only too happy t» have them in ^ain the old man jawed and scolded and 

pass the night with her, and as there seemed even softened his tone and urged, the girls 

nothing else to be done they consented. Mrs. ^ere obdurate, they had promised Robert 

Bruce received them m the kindest manner jf he would do his part they would do theirs— 

possible, and the mod^t distressed manner m R^lph was obligedto go off and seek shelter 

which Bessie claimed her protectxm, so won i,j ^ neighboring Inn 

Xn the good lady's heart that when soon He was pretty sulky all the next day, but 

r Robert came to propose her for a daugh- i^e cotdd not help feeling he had got no more 
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than he deserved — «o he said bat little aboat 
the events of that night, or anything else. — 
He never had been much of a talker. 

Robert in the mean time had been busy 
about something more important than hiding 
Turkies. He had got a nice snug little house 
prettily furnished. Uncle Ralph could not 
withhold his consent, in fact he was glad to 
get rid of the girls. Bessie and Robert were 
married, Lizzicf and aunt Patty went to live 
with her, uncle Ralph went away and nobody 
knew what became of hinu The family who 
owned the house came home from Europe, and 
settled down, but from time to time there 
would come this unaccountable bell-ringing, 
and ever since the house was pulled down, it 
18 heard as you can all witness it was last 
night. 

Whether the old man still lives and comes 
sometimes to try the old bell or, whether — it 
is no use to speculate — ^I hive told my story." 

And a nice story it is, aunt Sybil, said 
Fred. — and will you allow me to show my 
gratitude for my share of the pleasure, b^ 
asking you to take a sleighride with me this 
afternoon — for I see it has cleared up. 

" Thank you, my dear nephew, but if you 
will! excuse me and take little Minnie there, 
I feel a little afraid of the cold air.** 

Fred, and Minnie were the lovers of the 
evening before, who had been separated for 
a month. The reader will judge whether 
Fred, did not think aunt Sybil the most con- 
siderate of old ladies,, as well as the best sto- 
ry teller. 

TUBNER, TH£ PAINTEE. 

Amoxo our late intelligence from England, is 
the announcement of the death of the celebrat- 
ed landscape painter, J. M. W. Turner. He has 
died at an advanced age, afler winning for him- 
self a proiAinent place among the paintersof his 
day. In this country his reputation has been 
increased by the warm eulogies of the author 
of the ** Modem Painters." His expression 
of his enthusiasm for his favorite artist, has 
excited much discussion concerning Turner's 
peculiar school of painting, which in turn 
has aroused a spirited defence, on the part of 
Mr. Rnskin. We have here, few opportuni- 
ties of judging of the style of this celebrated 
master,although we have been witnesses to the 
discussions upon his merits, which have been 
continued on this side of the water. We 
present below from a London paper, an inter- 
esting sketch of Turner's life which we preface 
with a passage from one of the late writings 
of the author of ** Modem Painters " showing 
how strongly he supports this opinion of Tur- 
ner, which he brou^t forward in the first 
of his works. It wifl serve as an eulogy to 
the merits of Turner, as well as display the 
admiration of his warm supporter. 

^ I think that J. M. W. Tnmer is not only 
the greatest (professed) landscape painter who 



ever lived, but that he has in him as much as 
would have furnished all the rest with such 
power as they had; and that, if we put Nicolo 
Poussin, Salvator, and our own Gainsborough 
out of the group, he would cut up into Claudes, 
Cuyps, Ruysdaels and such others, by un- 
counted bunches. I hope this is plainly and 
strongly enough stated. And fartlior, I like 
his later pictures,up to the year 1845, the best ; 
and believe that those persons who only like 
his early pictures do not m fact, like him at all. 
They do no/ like that which is essentially his. 
They like that in which he resembles other 
men ; which he had learned from Loutherbourg, 
Claude or Wilson ; that which is indeed lus 
own, they do not care for. Not that there is 
not much of his own in his early works ; they 
are all invaluable in their way; but those 
persons who can find no beauty in his strang- 
est fantasy on the Academy walls, cannot 
distinguish the peculiarly Tumeresque char- 
acters of the earlier pictures. And therefore, 
I again state here, that I think his pictures 
painted between the years 18!I0 and 1845 the 
greatest ; and that his entire power is best 
represented by such pictures as the Teme- 
raire, the Sun of Venice going to Sea, and 
others, painted exactly at the time when the 
public and the press were together loudest in 
abuse of him." 

The following extract shows the reputation 
that Turner has left behind him, and makes 
allusion to his most celebrated works : — 

" The fine arts in this country have not pro- 
duced a more remarkable man than Joseph 
Mallord William Turner, whose death it was 
recently our duty to record ; and although 
it would here be out of place to revive the 
discussions occasioned by the peculiarities of 
Mr. Turner's style in his later years, he has 
left behind him sufficient proofs of the variety 
and fertility of his genius to establish an un- 
doubted claim to a prominent rank among the 
painters of England. His life had been ex- 
tended to the verge of human existence ; for, 
although he was fond of throwing mystery 
over his precise age, we believe that he was 
born in Maiden-lane, Convent-ffarden, in the 
year 1775, and was consequently in lus 76th 
or 77th year. Of humble origin he enjoyed the 
advantages of an accurate rather than a liber- 
al education. His first studies, some of which 
are still in existence, were in architectural de- 
sign ; and few of those who have been aston- 
ished or enchanted by the profusion and cap- 
rice of form and color in his mature pictures 
would have guessed the minute and scientific 
precision with which he had cultivated the 
arts of linear drawing and perspective. His 
early manhood was spent partly on the coast, 
where he imbibed his inexhaustible attach- 
ment for marine scenery and his acquaintance 
with the wild and varied aspect of the ocean. 
Somewhat later he repaired to Oxford where 
he contributed for several years the drawing 
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to the University Almanac. But his gcnias was 
rapidly breaking throufrh all obstacles, and 
even the repugriiance of public opinion ; for, 
before he hod completed his 30tli year he was 
on tlie high road to fame. As early as 17iK) 
he exhibited his first work, a water-colored 
drawing of the entrance to Lambeth, at the 
exhibition of the Academy ; and in 171)3 his 
first oil painting. 

" So great is the value of Mr. Turner's wa- 
ter-colored drawings that 120 guineas have 
not unfrequently been paid for a small sketch 
in water-colors ; and a sketch-book containing 
chalk drawings of one of Turner's river tours 
on tlie continent, has lately fetched the enor- 
mous sum of GOO guineas. The prices of his 
more finished oil paintings have ranged in the 
last few years from. 700 to 1200 or 1400 
guineas. All his works may now be ' said to 
have acquired triple or quadru[^e the value 
originally paid for them. Mr. Turner un- 
doubtedly realized a very large fortune, and 
great curiosity will be felt to asccrttain the 
postlmmous use he has made of it His per- 
sonal habits were peculiar, and even penuri- 
ous, but in all that related to lus art he was 
generous to munificence, and we are not ndth- 
out hope tliat his last intentions were for the 
benefit of the nation, and the preservation of 
his own fame. He was never married, he was 
not known to have any relations, and his wants 
were limited to the strictest simplicity. The 
only ornaments of his house in Queen Anne 
street were the pictures by his own hand, which 
he constantly refiised to part with at any price, 
among which the *• Rise and Fall of Carth- 
age," and the "Crossing the Brook," rank 
among tlie choicest specimens of his finest 
manner. 

"Mr. Turner seldom took much part in so- 
ciety, and only displayed in the closest inti- 
macy the shrewdness of his observation and 
the pla3rfulness of his wit. Everywhere he 
kept back much of what was in him, and while 
the keenest intelligence mingled with a strong 
tinge of satire, animated lus brisk countenance, 
it seemed to amuse hiiii to be but half under- 
stood. His nearest social ties were those 
formed in the Royal Academy, of which he 
was by far the oldest member, and to whose 
interests he was most warmly attached. He 
filled at one time the chair of Professor of Per- 
spective, but without conspicuous success, 
and that science has since been taught in 
tlie Academy by means better suited to pro- 
mote it than a course of lectures. In the 
composition and execution of his works Mr. 
Turner was jealously sensitive of all interfer- 
ence or supervision. He loved to deal in the 
secrets and mysteries of his art, and many of 
his peculiar effects are produced by means 
which it would not be easy to discover or to 
imitate. 

" We liope that tlic Society of Arts or the 
British Gallery will take an early opportunity 



of commemorating the genius of tliis great 
artist, and of reminding tli** public of tlie pro- 
digious ran^e of his pencil, by forming a gen- 
eral exhibition of his principal works, if, in- 
deed, they are not permanently gathered in a 
nobler repository. Such an exhibition will 
serve far better than any observations of ours 
to demonstrate that it is not by those devia- 
tions from established rules which arrest the 
most superficial criticism that Mr. Turner's 
fame or merit are to be estimated. For near- 

SCO years Mr. Turner contributed largely to 
e arts of this country. He lived long enough 
to see his greatest productions rise to uncon- 
tested supremacy, however imperfectly they 
were understood when tliey first appeared 
in the earlier years of tliis century; and, 
though in his later works and in advanced age, 
force and precision of execution have not ac- 
companied his vivacity of conception, public 
opimon has gradually and steadily advanced to 
a more just appreciation of his power. He is 
the Shelley of English painting — the poet and 
the painter both alike veiling their own crea- 
tions in the dazzling splendor of the imagery 
with which tliey are surrounded, mastering 
every mode of expression, combining scien- 
tific labor with an air of negligent profusion, 
and producing in the end works m which colour 
and language are but tlie vestments of poetry. 
" In these hasty recollections we have en- 
deavored to pay a slight tribute to the memo- 
ry of a painter who possessed many of the 
^fls of liis art in extjaordinary abundance, 
and who certainly in dying leaves not his like 
behind. He will be buried, by his own desire, 
in St Paul's Catliedral, by the side of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds." 

Several accidents have recently occurred in 
Boston, from the falling of stones from the roofs 
of houses under tlie pressure of masses of 
snow and ice. — To guard against tliese some 
of the papers exhort pedestrians to "look 
alofl ;" as if it were preferable to have one's 
nose rather than one's pate cnishod in. 

We should be glad to receive from those 
editors who have alluded to our journal copies 
of the papers containing their notices. 
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CLUBS. 



"Thb Kit Kat Club," says Horace Wal- 
pole, " generally mentioned as a set of wits, 
were, in reality, the patriots that saved Brit- 
ain*" This may or mar not be tme ; for there 
are two reasons which would lead Walpole 
to Relieve it, whether it were true or not In 
the first place, he was a member of the club, 
and in the second place, it was composed of 
promineBt and zealous Whigs like nimself ; 
DQt his observation serves, at least, to indi- 
cate what perhaps few persons are aware of, 
and that is the powerful influence which has 
been exerted by small associations of men 
formed for literary or convivial purposes, upon 
the character and fortunes of a whole com- 
munity. With most of us a back room, a pot 
of ale and a bottle of wine, a joke, a lauffh 
and a going home late and, perhaps, drunk, 
make up the conception of one of those little 
organizations termed clubs ; and, probably, no 
notion of them would be an adequate one that 
did not contain each of these elements. Were 
tiiis all, then the fewer of them and ^e less 
said about them the better ; but when we in- 
flect that they have been composed of men 
the most eminent in rank, in literature and in 
politics — ^that so much of the wit and poetiy 
which has delighted us, so much of the phi- 
losophy that has instructed us, and so many 
of tne institutions that make us free and 
happy have had their origin in these little 
fellowships, everjrthing connected with them 
possesses an instructive, as in any case, it 
does an amusing interest 

We will venture to say a priori^ — in point of 
fact we know nothing about the matter, — ^that 
Todd, the lexicoffrapher, never belonged to a 
club in his life, if he had, he would not have 
given such a tame and miserable definition of 
one as the following, " An association of per- 
sons subjected to particular rules." On the 
other hand, we know as a matter of history, 
that Johnson was a club-man par txctllenct^ 
and if we did not, we might infer it with cer- 
tainty from the definition, which comes from 
his heart as well as his head, and gives us a 
picture as well as an idea, — " An assembly of 



^ood fellows meeting under certain condi- 
tions," This we conceive to be the true defi- 
nition of the club as it has existed in its best 
forms ; and thus defined it has its foundation 
in human nature, or rather in the most civil- 
ized state of human nature ; for it is a plant 
which does not spring from a barbarous soil. 
It has found a place in all communities which 
have reached a high degree of education and 
refinement The Clubs of London had their 
prototypes in the symposia of the Greeks and 
the convwia of the Ko^nans — words which 
come down to us associated with Socrates, 
Plato, Xenophon, Alcibiades, Pericles and 
Aristophanes, with Horace and Ovid and the 
whole company of geniuses that adorned the 
age of Augustus — clubbable men, as Johnson 
would say, every one of them, who added the 
title of " good fellow " to that of the philoso- ^ 
pher, the scholar, the soldier and the poet 
These little assemblies sunk with the decline 
of ancient civilization, and rose again in Eng- 
land with the revival of letters and refine- 
ment in the polished age of Anne. The harsh 
climate, the long evenings and the plain, 
frank and social character of the English were 
congenial to their spirit, and they there floiir- 
ished to a greater extent than in their former 
home. Bearing their British name they were 
adopted upon the continent, and were found 
suited to the quiet and conservative notions 
of the Germans, and harmonized equally well 
with their deep thinking and deep drinking 
propensities ; but among the fickle, excitable 
and egotistical French they were perverted 
from their original purposes and lost their 
true spirit Instead of consisting of a narrow 
circle of boon companions, they rather resem- 
bled monster meeting of the excited advo- 
cates of some political revolution. The club 
rooms of Paris, instead of being frequented 
by those who sought merely to mino^le and 
harmonize the pleasures of the body with 
those of the mind, were thronged by crowds 
which seemed more like bands of midnight 
conspirators assembled to concoct schemes 
which were to end in blood and which were 
not fit to be broached in the light of day ; and 
in place of the easy wit and the acute remark 



so 
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of such men bs Addison and Steele and the 
sinewy sense of Johnson, they resounded 
with the insane declamations of such frantic 
enthusiasts as Danton and Rohespierre. 

Certainly, it would seem that institatioiis 
which hare exercised stich a potent influence 
deserve a place in the histories of nations ; 
but most writers have passed over them in 
Bilence as being beneath the dignity of their 
subject— a misUiken notion — ^for, according to 
the remark of an eloquent author, nothing is 
too mean for the dignity of history whicb is 
not too mean to affect the happiness of man. 
The clubs of London which flourished to such 
an extent about the close of the seventeenth 
century, have an especial interest for us from 
the mention which is so frequently made of 
them in the literature of that time, and from 
the light which they throw upon the private 
life of^that period, and upon the private char- 
acters of the wits and poets whose works and 
sayings occupy such an important place in our 
literature. 

The precise period at which clubs were 
first instituted in England is not well known. 
It is probable that they do not date much far- 
ther back than the close of the seventeenth 
century. It was about this time that the 
" Mermaid " was formed, one of the oldest 
clubs of which we have any account, and so 
called because it used to meet at a celebrated 
tavern of the same name. The notices of this 
club wliich we have met with are brief. It 
was one of the best as well as one of the old- 
est, and probably no literary circle in any 
succeeding a^e has presented such a blaze of 
wit and gemns. Gifford, in his memoir of 
Ben Jonson, has the following account of it. 
" Sir Walter Raleigh, previously to his unfor- 
tunate engagement with the wretched Cob- 
ham and others, had instituted a meeting of 
the beaux esprits at the Mermaid, a celebrated 
tavern in Friday street Of this club, which 
combined more talent and genius, perhaps, 
than ever met together before or since, our 
author was a member; and here for many 
years he regularly repaired with Shakspeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, 
Martin, Donne and many others whose names, 
even at tliis distant period, call up a mingled 
feeling of respect aild reverence. Here, in 
the full flow and confidence of friendship, the 
lively and interesting * wit combats ' took place 
between Sliakspcare and our author ; and 
hither, probably in allusion to them, Beau- 
mont fondly lets his thoughts wander in his 
letter to Jonson from the country, — 

* What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heara words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to *put his whole wit into a jest.' " 

Of thi8 club we know nothing more than 
can be gathered from such passages as we 
have quoted. Its meetings were probably of 



an extremely convivia] character. Jonson 
would have countenanced nothing that was 
not Wit by means of wine was probably 
the attraction which brought its members 
together. It is unfortunate that the famous 
" wit combats " found no one to record them* 
Their spirit has, perhaps, trickled down to us 
through many an old play, and in Falstaff we 
have a character which could never have been 
found outside of a circle of alehouse compan- 
ions — an adequate representation of a club- 
man of the seventeenth century, and of that 
broad but irresistible humor which is belclicd 
foith surcharged with the fumes of sack from 
a gross body, and yet animated wi^h a genial, 
h^rty and good-natured spirit The results 
of these keen encounters we may have in the 
literature which has come down to us ; but 
the living jokes as they came forth under tlie 
inspiration of the time and place when Shak- 
speare " put his whole wit into one jest," and 
Jonson was pitted against him, and a crowd of 
kindred and jovial spirits were listening ^iih 
eager interest — ^these we have lost 

Ben Jonson was of such an extremely con- 
vivial turn that, as mi^ht be supposed, one 
club was not enough for him, and so he formed 
another which met, very appropriately at the 
" Devil Tavern." Of this the accounts which 
we have met with are still more mea^e than 
in the case of the " Mermaid " ; what its char- 
acter was, however, we may gather from a 
set of by-laws which Jonson composed for it, 
and which are to be found in his published 
works. They were written, originally, in 
what passes for Latin, but some one has given 
us the spirit of them in an English paraphrase 
from which we take the following stanzas : 

** As the fund of our pleasure let each pav his scot, 
Except some chance friend whom a member brin^ 

in. 
Far hence be the sad, the lewd fop, and the sot, 
For such have the plagues of good company been. 

Let the learned and witty, the jovial and gay, 
The generous and honest exalt our free state, 
Nee lects feminie repudiantur. 

Let the contest be rather of books than of wine, 
Let the company be neither noisy nor mute ; 
Let none of things serious, much less of divine. 
When belly and head's full, profanely dispute." 

The following lines of a somewhat Baccha- 
nalian character, were written over the en- 
trance to the club-room, which was called 
" The Temple of Apollo." 

*< Welcome all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 
Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
On the tripos, his tower bottle : 
All his answers are divme, 
Truth itself doth flovr in wine.* 

Hang up all the poor hop drinkers, 
Cries old Sym, the king of skinkcrs. 
He the hah of life abuses 
That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us ; 

* Id rioo Teritai. 
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Wine it is the milk of Venus* 

And the poet's horse accounted ; 

Plf it, and you all are mounted. 

Tis the true Phoeleian liquor, 

Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker, 

Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 

And at once three senses pleases. 

Welcome all that lead or foUow 

To the oracle of ApoUo." 

To form an opinion of the character of the 
dabs of Jonson s time merely from the lines 
we have quoted woold be unjust. We should 
remember that at this period the middle classes 
in England had not reached their present state 
of prosperity, so that entertainments at prirate 
houses which the bulk of literary men might 
attend were rare. Clubs were accordingly 
adopted by such persons, as presenting the 
cheapest method in which they might indulge 
their social tendencies; and their meetings 
being generally held in taverns, the force of 
that restraint was not felt which commonly 
attends even convivial assemblies when held 
in private mansions. These circumstances 
give to the times in question an appearance 
of OTeater licentiousness than justly belongs 
to uem. 

Literary cliques having set the example of 
meeting together for the sake of discussion, 
criticism, relaxation and social enjojrment, 
politicians soon began to imitate them and 
formed clubs partaking of a political, as well 
as social and literary character. Some of 
them became quite celebrated, and the clubs 
of modem times have generally become of a 
more exclusively political cast The progress 
of democratic opmions about the time of the 
revolution of lw8, led to the establishment of 
several clubs, some being devoted to popular 
principles and others to the doctrines of^ pre- 
rogative. Conspicuous among these was the 
" confederacy of the Kings," of which Addi- 
son, in the ninth Spectator, pves the following 
account "This grand alliance was formea 
a little afler the return of King Charles II., 
and admitted into it men of all qualities and 
professions, provided they agreed in the sir- 
name of " Kin^," which, as they imagined, 
sufficiently declared the owners of it to be 
altogether untainted with republican or anti- 
monarchical principles." Opposed to this was 
a famous Whig club called the " King's 
Head Club." Mitford, in a note to Dryden's 
Prologue to the "Loyal Brother," mentions 
its establishment, and also an incident con- 
nected with it " At the King's Head Tavern, 
the comer of Chancery Lane, and opposite 
the Inner Temple gate, the principal oppo- 
nents of the court measures and the chiefs of 
the Whig party assembled, under the name 
of the Kmff's Head Club, and afterwards the 
Green Ribbon Club, from ribbons of that 
color which they wore in their hats. Here 
tkey subscribed a guinea apiece for a bonfire, 
in which the effi^ of the pope was to be 



burned on the 17th of November, being the 
anniversary of Queen Elizabeth's birth, with 
more than ordinary pomp ; for it was hereto- 
fore an annual ceremony usually made with- 
out any remarkable parade. The procession 
now consisted of one representing the dead 
body of Sir fkimundbury Godfrey carried on 
a hearse, with a person preceding it ringing a 
bell to remind people of his murder; then 
followed a mob of fellows dressed like Carme- 
lites, Jesuits, bishops, cardinals, &c., and sev- 
eral boys with incense pots surrounding an 
image of the king, with that of the devil close 
behmd him, 

' Like thief and parson in a Tyburn cart' 

In this manner they marched from Bishops- 
gate to the comer of Chancery Lane, where 
they committed the inoffensive effigy to the 
flames ; while the balconies and wmdows of 
King's Head were filled with people of conse- 
quence, who countenanced the tumult ; which, 
the Hon. Roger North said, strack a terror 
upon people's spirits." 

In Uie early part of the seventeenth century 
the Brothei^s club flourished, of which Pope, 
Swift and Arbuthnot were leading members, 
but it was soon dissolved in consequence 
of the dissensions which arose among the 
Queen's ministers. It was upon the roms of 
this society that Swift formed the famous 
Scriblerus Club, which numbered among its 
members some of the greatest wits and ge- 
niuses of the day. uord Oxford, St. John 
(Lord Bolinbroke), Swifl, Arbuthnot, Pope 
and Gay were the leading members. They 
composed several literary pieces in company, 
and it was their favorite project to write a 
satire upon "The Abuse of Human Leam- 
ing." It was a fortunate thing for the conceit 
and shallowness of that age that this club was 
broken up before its object was accomplished. 
Many whom oblivion has happily overtaken 
would otherwise have been consigned to a 
bitter immortality — not witty themselves, " but 
the cause of wit in other men." If the feel- 
ings of some individuals have thus been 
spared, we have yet lost what would have 
been one of the most striking monuments of 
our literature; for we shall, probably, never 
again see such a rare union of^ all tiio requis- 
ites for such a work as was exhibited in the 
brilliant circle which composed this little club. 
For keen irony, and piercing satire Swift 
never had his equal, and how well Pop? would 
have performed his part of the tisk miy be 
seen from his immortal Dunciad, which poem 
indeed, as may be inferred from tlie name of 
the author of'^the "Prolegomena," was per- 
haps a partial carrying out of the ori;:nnal phn. 
The " Kit Kat Club," one of the most cele- 
brated associations, was formed about the year 
1700. It comprised nearly the whole of*^ the 
prominent nobility and literati of the Whig 
party, and though ostensibly devoted to the 
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encouragement of flterBtnce and the vts, ii 



bmry meaaares of Jaroea II. What its effi- ^ 
ciency in thJB respect was may he Judged i 
from the renuirk of Horace Walpole vh>ch i 
we quoted at the coaunencement of thia ar- 1 
tide. Althou^ in re^tect of the rank of its 
memberB it aiirpaaaed all similar inBtitotions, i 
it wae veiy humble in its origin, and, if we | 
maj' believe the accounts which are given of i 
it, still more singular ttuin bumble. It ap- ' 
pears from a memoir of Hr. Jacob TonsoD, | 
the celebrated bookseller, who seemed to con- ' 
eider his membership of it, as well he might, 
the chief ^lory of hie life, ttiat it was estab- 
lished mamly through his agency. It seems 
that this worthy had cooceived a remarkable 
fondnoas for certain delicacies prepared by a 
pastiy cook in Gray's Inn Lane, and porticn- 
larly lor bis mutton pies, and finally induced 
him to remove his shop to the Fountain Tav- 
ern in the Strand, encouraging him with the 
hope that he and his friends woald there ex- j 
tend to him a more liberal patronage. Ton- 
son's business as a publisher had brought him I 
into connection with a number of juvenile 
poets whom he once invited to an entertain- ' 
ment at the establishment of the pastry cook ' 
and it turned out that the mutton pies proved 
as acceptable to the poets as they were to the 
bookseller, whereupon the latter generously 
ofi^d to renew the collation wemy, if the 
former, on thoir part, would give him the re- 
fusal of their juvenile productions. His pro- | 
posal was gladly accepted, and as the cook's i 
name was Christo|dier, and his sign the Car 
and Fiddle, they thence derived the quaint 
denomination of the " Kit Kat Club." I 

We find the following extract from " Ned i 
Ward's Secret History of the Clubs of Lon- I 
don," — 1 book we have tried in vain to find — 
which shows that they soon became famous. 
" Now every week flie listening ear wa^ '■ 
charmed with some wonderful o^priu^ ol' 
their teeming noddles, and the taine of the 
Kit Kat. Clul) began to extend itself to tbi' 
utmost limits of our learned metropolis ; not 
a court countess could compassionate her 
lover with the tcndereet of her favors, but 
presently the pleasing adventure was most 
notably handled by the Kit Kat barde, ^1 
sung down to posterity." The reputation of 
this poetical fraternity thus became so widely 
extended that the moat distinguished person- 
ages esteemed it an honor to be chosen mem- 
bera, and these, though not qualified to bo 
poets, were yet fit to be patrons, and defend- 
ed and applauded ever^iiing that was sai<l 
by their rhyming companions. "Theybegan," 
■ays the writer whom we have just qaoted, 
"to set themselves up for Apollo's court of 
Judicature, where every suthoHs performance, 
from the stage poet to the garret drudge, wa^ 
to be read, tned, applauifed, or condemned 
according to the new aystem of revolntionary 



princioles, of which, like lealona subjects, 
ihey have always been violent asBertera." 



' 1 hey have always 

They soon became more magnificent in their 
iintertainraents., The mutton pies ceased to 
lielighL It is natural that they shonld not 
proouce that effect upon the palate of a noble- 



Ids hungry poets. Indeed they must have 
been wondeifnlly ^ood for that species of 
iiookery to have achieved such undying fame 
Ibr then anthor. 

" Immortal nud^ aa Kit Kit by his pie«." 
The custom of drinking toasts to ladies 
lifter dinner was peculiar to this club, and it 
is thus alluded to in No. 24 of the Tatler: 
''Though this institution had so trivial a be- 
zinning, it is now elevated into a formal or- 
der, and that happy Tirgin who is received 
and drunk lo at their meetings has no more to 
do in this lite but to judge and accept of the 
first good oficr. The meniter of her inaogur- 
I ation is much like that of a Doge in Vemce. 
It is performed by Iwlloting ; and when she is 
chosen she reigns indisputably for that ensu- 
, ing year; but she most be selected anew to 
prolong her empire a moment beyond it. 
When she is regularly chosen her name is 
written with a diamond an one of the drinking 
glasses. The hieroglyphic of the diamond is 
to show that her value is imaginary ; and that 
of the glass to acquaint her t&t her condition 
, is frail, end depends upon the hand that holds 
I her." Tills proved to be quite an attractive 
I feature in their entertainments. The most 
noble and beautiful ladies of the time were 
chosen, and the chief wits of the club. Sir 
' Samuel Garth, the Earls of Halifax, Dioset 
I and others composed verses in their praise. 
It would seem that besides the lady thus 
regularly chosen by the whole society, each 
I member was also obliged upon his induction 
into the club to select some lady whose name 
was entered upon the minutes of the socie^f, 
and he who had thos testified his admiration 
of her was also obliged to have her name, 
together with some verses in honor of her en- 
graved upon his own drinking glass. Addi- 
son, upon his admission, chose the Countess 
of Manchester, daughter of Lord Brook, who 
had recently returned from France, whither 
she had accompanied her lord upon his em- 
bassy, and this probably suggested to Addi- 
son the following verses whicn reflect some- 
what sevcrelv upon the ladies on the other 
side of the channel, and which he CEinsed to 
be engraven upon his glass : 
"'While haughtj Gallia's dunes, that spread 
O'er their pale oheeki aa artful red, 
Beheld this bCHuteous Strang tbere, 

ConfuBJon in their looke they showed 
And with oaboTTOwed bliuhcB glowed." 

The following are some of the verses writ- 
ten by Lord Htdifiut, and are interesting only 
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ns gtving a little carious information concern- 
ing the toasts of his day : 

LADT MAET CHURCHILL. 

" Fairest, latest of the beauteous race. 

Blest witii your parent's wit, and her first blooming 

face; 
Bom with our liberties in William's reign. 
Tour eyes alone that liberty restrain." 

The noble author could not avoid putting a 
Whig stroke even into his addresses to nis 
mistress. 

LADT SUNDERLAim. 

" All nature's charms in Sunderland appear, 
Bright as her eyes, and as her reason clear ; 
Tet still their force, to men not safelv known, 
Seems undiscovered to herself alone. 

This circumstance of drinking toasts to the 
ladies, save rise to a pointed little epigram 
said to have been written by Arbuthnot : 

'* Whence deathless Kit Kat took its name 
Few critics can unriddle : 
Some say from pastry cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 

From no trim beasts its name it boasts, 

Gray statesmen, or green wits ; 
But from its pell-mell pack of toasts 

Of old cati and young kits." 

Martinos Scriblerus, however, in his HaUu' 
cUuUianeM EtymologuM^ (j^uestions with much 
seriousness, whether libations were ever made 
to the healths of any ancient ladies by the 
members of this club. 

Another of the pleasant features connected 
with this institution was the taking of the 
portraits of the members. They were all 
mdnted hy the eminent artist, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, himself a member, and hung up in 
the hall where the meetings were held. They 
passed, upon the dissolution of the club, into 
the hands of old Jacob Tonson, and they are 
probably still in e^ustence. 

The kit Kat was dissolved, it is supposed, 
about the year 1720. In a letter from Van- 
brugh, who was a zealous member, written to 
Tonson in 1725, the former writes, — " You 
may believe, when I tell you, you were often 
talked of, both during the journey and at 
home ; and our former Kit Kat days were re- 
membered with pleasure. We were one lught 
reckoning who were lefl, and both Lord Car- 
liile lind Cobham expressed a great desire to 
have one meeting next winter, if you came 
to town ; not as a club, but as old friends that 
kaet hun of a club, and the best duh that 
ever met** This club was, perhaps, the best 
conducted of any of which we have spoken. 
There was in it a happy union of the literary, 
the convivial and the political elements. Its 
conviviality did not sink into excess, and, 
without being stiff and formal, it was yet 
polished. The high rank of most of its mem- 
Ders threw around it a splendor, but did not 
restrain the spirit of independence which is 
necessary to the good feehng and social en- 
joyment of all ; and, as is evmced by the ex- 



tract we quoted from Vanbruyh's letter, its 
members cherished after its dissolution that 
warm and sincere friendship which prevailed 
among them in its flourishing days. 

We had purposed to give a brief account 
of some of the other clubs of London, more 
especially of the famous Literary Club, so in- 
timately associated with the great name of 
Johnson; but want of room compels us to 
forbear for the present 

SOPHIE CEUVELLI. 

The musical world in England have re- 
ceived with great favor, during the past sum- 
mer, two young German women, with Italian 
names — the sisters Kruvel, of Beilefeld, 
daughters of a Protestant clergyman there. 
The extraordinary fondness for music which 
the sisters displayed from their earliest youth 
induced their friends to send them, when So- 
phie was not more than six ^ears old, to Paris, 
to be educated under the direction of Perma- 
cini and BordognL Sophie Kruvel sang for 
the first time publicly at a conciert in Paris, 
on the 12th or September, 1847. Bordogni, 
who was then the most celebrated teacher of 
singing at the Paris Conservatory, gave his 
advice that she should be devoted to the stage, 
her name was changed to Cruvelli, and she 
set out for Milan, to offer her services to the 
manager of the Scala, Merelli. But on the 
journey she lost her voice, and for that reason 
was returning to Germany, when Master Lam- 
berti counselled to delay her return there for 
a season, during which time she recovered 
her power of singing, and in the course of the 
year 1847, Sophie Cruvelli appeared at Ven- 
ice, as Elvira, in Verdi's Hemani, and in the 
season of 1848 was engaged for the Queen's 
Theatre, in London, where she appeared on 
the 19th of February in the same part She 
also sang the Abigail in Nino, the Lucrezia 
in the Two Foscan, Odobella in Attila, Lucre- 
zia Borgia, Rosina in the Barber, and the 
Countess in the Marriage of Figaro, with 
Jenny Lind as Susanna. But the star of the 
Swedish Nightingale was at this season so 
much in the asscendant, that the promising 
talent of Cruvelli was almost overiooked, and 
the young artist returned to Germany, where 
she suiig at various concerts and theatres at 
Berlin, Trieste, &c. She had previously sung 
at Milan and Genoa with great success. In 
April, 1851, she appeared as Elvira at the 
Italian opera at Paris, and received a very 
enthusiastic reception. She sang later in the 
season at London, where she met with an 
equally warm welcome. She was' however, 
particularly distinguished at the great Musical 
Festival at Worcester, where she was received 
with equal enthusiasm. She is now 22 years 
old, her countenance is decidedly German, 
her figure of a middling size, her action dra- 
matic, and her style energetic. Her voice has 
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an extnordimj; compaes, and when she hoR 
acquired the perfect command of it, she biiLs 
ftir to become the greateBt theatrical Bingt:r 



the Courier des Etats Uuk — Sophie CnivcUj 
ia now singing in Paris : — 

"What is cedain, and not to be disputF.d. 
is that Sophie Cmvelli unites the most enu- 
nent qualities of a tiagic actress and a aiiig< t, 
that she is endowed with a prodigious voiri-, 
a rare andeiBlanding, and a piofoond dramatii' 
sentiment, and what is equally certain, iiiJ 
stili more in her favor, in my opinion, is tijut 
she is just entering upon bet career, and is 
only Wenty-two years old." 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Tbe HiscELLAnsous WaiTinas op JosErii 
Stort. — Edited by hie son, William W. 
Stoiy. Boston, Little ti- Brown. 
This book containing a selection of Ui'? 
iniscellaneons writings of Judge Story which 
we announced aa in press in our first number. 
has made its appearance promptly, and m a 
fit sequel to the "Life and Letters" of tlic 
same distinguished man. The adveriiBemciii 
■tates that most of the papers contained in it 
were printed in the previous collection pre- 
pared by Judge Story in 1835 ; in the present 
edition a diSerent arrangement has been 
adopted and some new pieces have been ad- 
ded. It contains the auto-biographical letter 
of Judge StoiT to hia son which made a part nl' 
the basis of the Life and Letters, and a larrr'- 
number of other papers of great interest and 
valtie, which it is very useful to have prescrvf/d 
in a permanent form. Among these is the 
short address, delivered by Judge StDry on 
resigning the Speaker's Chair of the Has«n- 
chusetts House of Representatives, a post 
whose duties he had discharged with signul 
success. Hia appointment to the behchliiiil 
rendered neceseaiy this premature resignaticin. 
This address, though brief, is a fine piece >•{' 
composition. Twenty years after its deliven , 
the author wrote "at this day I do not ftel I 
ashamed of iL" — The volume concludes with 
interesting sketches of eeveial members <jf'i 
the legal profession, as foUows: Samnel Dex- 
ter, Thomas Pinkney, Robert Trimblo, 
Thomas A. Emmet, Buahrod Washington, 
Isaac Parker, John Todd, Hugh 8. Legar':-, I 
and Philip P. Barbour. Its contents are mis- ' 
ceUaneons enouf^ to suit all tastes. | 

A F^oooT OP FsEncH Sticis, or Paris in 
1851. By Sir Francis B. Head. New 
York, [re-printed] George B. Putnam. 
This is the somewhat whimsical title of' 

another book on the never failing subject of | 



Life in Paris. The author is styled by the 
London Times, a " very chivalrous and eccen- 
lic baronet." His " Bubbles from the Bran- 
nen of Nassau" have introduced him to the 
book readers of this country. He is one of 
the few Englishmen who have defended Ixiuis 
Napoleon's recent bold stroke of policy. He 
gives, in a recent letter, the following as his 
opinion of that individual ; " The result of mj 
late inquiries and personal observation iuduce 
me to believe him to be a mild, benevolent, 
just, bold, honest, high-minded statesman, 
animated by pereonal ambition to win for 
himself, at any risk, the glory of tranqniliiing 
France, of maintaining the peace of the wotl^ 
and of living and dying in good fellowship 
with the British people." The book is printed 
in this country from the advance sheets fur- 
nished by the London publisher, and is copy- 
righted here. 

Tbe Chdbch Review ahv Ecclesiasti- 
cal Redistek. New Haven: George B. 
Bassett. 

Taisis a quarterly review published under 
the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal 
I Church. It has just completed its fourth vol- 
I nme. The number for the present month is 
I before us. It contains amone other articles an 
in interesting one giving the history of the 
I church lands in Vermont, of which Tliomp- 
I son's History of that State, also, contains a 
' good account, Benning Weutworth, the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, in making grants of 
the land which is now Vermont, reserved in 
each township, a lot for "the church," and one 
for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. It was of course 
some time before there were any Episcopa- 
■ lians in Vermont to claim these Glebe Lands, 
I but finally that church made some exeniona 
to obtain some advantage from them, not 
without some signs of justice, but unauccess- 
I fully, the United Stales Supreme Court in 
1815 making an adverse decision. The Prop- 
agation Society in England, however, transfer- 
red its rights to the church, which between 
1833 and 1841 became possessed of one hun- 
dred rights oat of the towns of the State, the 
annual value being now about S350O. 

This number also contains an article headed 
" Haliburton and Hildreth, and the North 
American Review," in which the unacknowl- 
edeed use made by the former author in his 
" Rule and Misrule of the English in Ameri- 
ca," (a book which we shall take an early op- 
portunity to notice) of Mr. Hildrelh's Hiatoiy 
IS amusingly and irresistably demottstrateX 
We would much sooner subscribe to the sen- 
timents of the reviewer in regard to Mr. HiU 
dreth's book, than his opinion of the North 
American Review, which is alluded to as a 
publication " presiding over the school of ele- 
gant mediocity ajid Boston common-place," 
J ^- „ ■-!. I ita whole seventy- 
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tiiree volumes one single article which the world 
will not willingly let fie" — we have simply 
qaoted the ftippant and puerile language of 
me Review, in hJB eagerness to refute the 
North American, the snuior of the article has 
lost his temper and forgotten good taste 
enough to descend to printing sentences in 
Italics and Capitals, after the most approved 
fashion of the lowest sort of party news- 
jMipers. The Church Review, however, ia 
evidently conducted with ability, and is a 
valuable journal. 

IJTE&ABT VOTES. 

Bt the interpretation which is at present 
placed on the English cop3rright laws, under 
the recent decision of Lord Campbell, fbrei^ 
books may be copyrighted in England provid- 
ed their publication Uiere takes place before 
dieir publication elsewhere. As, of course, 
there is no similar restriction, as regards pri- 
ority of issue here, on the copyri^ting of na- 
tive books in this country, an Ajoerican 
author desiring to have the advantage of a 
copyright in both countries, has merely to 
arrange that his book shall be published abroad 
is anticipation of its publication at home, even 
. if the difference in tne time be onl^ a single 
day. American authors and publishers are 
thus in the enjoyment of an advantage which 
should induce them to make some effort to 
accord a similar privilege to their brethren of 
all nations. 



No less than five English reprints of Pres- 
ident Hitchcock's "Religion of Geology*' 
have made their appearance in London. 

The Roxbuiy Athenienm Library, accord- 
ing to the Boston Journal, now contains 6141 
volumes, besides 4754 pamphlets ; the addi- 
tions during the last year have been 231 vol- 
umes and 450 pamphlets. This institution 
has been in operation but four years and was 
incorporated by the Legislature at the last 
session. 



The London Morning Chronicle has the 
followixig notice of a sale of " Rare Books 
relating to America." — The library of the 
late Count Mondidier, extending over nine 
days' sale, has just been dispersed by auction, 
by Messrs. Putdck and Simpson, of Piccadil- 
ly. The rare collection of tracts by Las 
Cases, though imperfect, sold for £10. The 
original Spanish edition of Cortes' " Letters 
on the Discovery of America " sold for £23 ; 
This copy had a facsimile leaf. A tract by 
John Eliot, entitled the "Christian Common- 
wealth," «old for* £5 5s. ; this rare little piece 
was condemned by the Council of Massachu- 
setts in 1660, as being " full of sedition." 
" Hackluyt's Divers Voyages," his first pub- 
lication, though but a fragment, produced £8. 



Hariot's " Account of Virginia " sold fi>r £41 ; 
this rare book was the firet executed by the 
celebrated De Brys', and formed the basis of 
their future fame. The French version of the 
same woric sold for £18 10s. A tract by 
Dionysius Richel, bearing the imprint of 
Mexico, 1544, sold for £34 ; and a second 
and imperfect copy sold for £27 10s. The 
" Doctrina Christiana " of Pedro de Cordova, 
with the same date as the preceding work, 
sold for £50; this tract, the existence of 
which is known but to few, has been suppos- 
ed to be the first work printed in America, 
but the inference of the auctioneers, as stated 
in the illustrative note to the catalogue, would 
seem to assign the priority to the preceding 
tract, even Siou^h of a few mouths only. 
The tract of Dionysius Richel has been 
hitherto undescr^bed by any bibliographer. 
The Spanish and Mexican " VocabiSary of 
Molina," an undescribed edition in quarto, 
dated 1555, produced £41. A copy of" Pur-, 
chas's Pilgrims," in poor condition, sold for 
£21. " Robert's Sketches in Egypt and Nu- 
bia " sold for £28 10s. There were also many 
curious books in the English lan^age con- 
nected with American history, which sold at 
high prices. It was stated that a veiy large 
proportion of the sale was purchased for pub- 
lic and private libraries in America. 

The last number of the Banker's Ma^ 
zine, published in this city, edited by J. Smith 
Homans, has an article on the Duties of 
Cashiers, containing many good suggestions 
and remarks, written by Lorenzo Se3)ine, of 
Framingham, Mass. We should think that 
this journal would be valuable to persons con- 
nected with banks. 



"What Christmas is in the company 
OF John Doe," is the name of a story for the 
recent holidays, by Charles Dickens, which 
although having the usual characteristics of 
his pen is by no means so pleasant as some of 
his Christmas stories have oeen. 



Rev. Mr. Grunbtvio of Copenha^n is 
about to devote himself to the preparation of 
a large work on the history of Denmark, and 
will consequently discontinue forthwith his 
flysheet, " Dankeren." 

The Countess Ida Hahn Hahn, well known 
as a charming and fashionable novelist, is, it 
is said, about to enter a Convent of Sisters of 
Mercy at Mayence. 

There is talk of an international copy- 
right arrangement between France and Spain. 
The chief points of this convention for the 
protection of literary property, are, that Spain 
18 to exclude Belgian editions of French 
works, and France to put a stop to the re- 
print of Spanish works for American supply ; 
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and neither nation is to permit tiwulationB of 
the wotIm pablMied in the other to lako 
place without renitmeration being pud Ut 
the original anthor. The Hadria Heralrlu 
highly approves of the latter arrangement. 



601) MnruTKa 

In Nnkahiwa, which la the largest of tht? 
Washington lalands discovered by CapL ht- 
eraham of the American Merchant-ship IIo;>i' 
in 1791,but now generally considered as fonn- 
inga part of IheMarqaesasGronp, every chilii 
at Its birth baa one ormorebreadtroit trees lh- 
eigned to it, which everybody elae, even its 
parents, are by a strict tokw, prohibited IVoin 
touching. Provision is thus made for its 
snpport 

Ladi Montaou's charming letters frtiirj 
Constantinople were first poDlished ondtr 
rather singular aaspices. — After her desrh 
the Earl of Bate bad purchased the volumiif 
into which she had transcribed them, ani^ 
which she had presented to the Rev. Benja- 
min Sowden, a clergyman at Rotterdam, in 
1761. Her mannscnpts were scarcely afp 
in England, when much to the surprise of t]i<< 
noble purchaser, three printed volumes con- 
taining the letters, were published ! A mes- 
senger was despatched to Rotterdam to in- 
qnire into the matter. It appeared that tnn 
English gentlemen had at one time called on 
Hr. Sowden, and asked to see the volumes ; 
by some chance he was called away while 
they were examining th^m, and on lus return 
they had vanished. The next day, however, 
the gentlemen returned the volumes with 
many apologies, and the circumstance hiid 
been deemed of no great importance at tl:ie 
time. There can beliut little doubt that tiif. 
night during which the manuscripts were 
away was improved by the " gentlemen" in 
caosing them to be copied by several amami- 
enses, and that they were snbsequeDtly pub- 
lished from this copy. The editor of thifi 
onanthorized edition was Cleland, and llw 
pnblieher, Brickett. The editor afterwanl^' 
issued a false volume of aptuious letters, n 
ftbrication of his owii. 

PaOFEsson DE GispiRis in Naples, dis- 
covered cloee to Saturn, on the evening <>!' 
December 8th, a very &int star which he con- 
sidered a new planet, but was not able to es- 
timate its magnitude on account of the bright- 
ness of the moonlight. He was able at tiio 
same time to distinguish the Satellite lapetUK, 
which ciicnmstance is suppceed to render it 
more probable that the star observed was 
really a new pkneL 

Wao Wrote 
" Tbe drowtj donjon 
And Wallace tow«c h 



Cbitxcb Bxlls Aim CocitT Beli^». — Do 
^ou know why the firat bell in the town ofBnree 

IS called Gabrielle? It is this. Intbe biilliant 
campaign of Arques, the fair Gabrielle lived 
w the rastle of Tourpes, in the environs of 
this Buree. King Henry IV. was then at Ar- 
ques, but be often went to Tonrpes disguised 
as a cattle dealer. One day the royal lover 
was talking theology with hie &ir mistress. 
In the sixteenth century love and theology 
agreed better than Poperyfand reform, and as 
the lady of Tourpes urged the Beatnais to be 
converted, " My fftir angel " said he, " are you 
so good a Catholic as to make yon wisli I was 
onS ? Do you go to mass very of^en ?" 
" I do not often hear tbe bells," replied tbe 
ladv, " The Bures bells are so smaU." "Ah 
well, you shall hear them in fntnre, I will 
send you the bells of the first city I 'take." A 
short time after, Henry being master of Hes- 
din, sent to Bares a complete chime of bells, 
and as Gabrielle was the fairest of their wo- 
men thejT gave her name to the finest chime 
of bella m Bures. 

A BiCK Wood's Cuss. 
Ouw. WhatwasNoah? 
•nu. A Lumber-man. 
Q. What did he cut? 
J. Timber. 

Q. Whattimberwasit? 
A Gopher wood. 
Q. Can jtm decline limAar? 
Alt. It 18 dccluted by the Greek analogy, 

.Vnn. Timber, go^itr aeod 

Gen. Ark, iff gophtr-wood 

Dai. Wood-sled, lo go/or uW 

Jee. Timber, ^-pwr uood 

foe. Cinnamon O-phir wwKt 
Plural woTiHfig. 
That's right. School's done. 

Encke's Comet has already been seen at 
the Cambridge Observatory on its present re- 
turn to the earth. 

Loss OF 1 Statoe. — The Connier des 
Btats Unis says that the ship Elisa, bound 
&om Hamburgh to Gottenberg, having on 
board the coloraal e4]ne8trian statue in bronze, 
of Gustavus AdolphoB, modelled by Fogel* 
berg, and cast at tbe royal fonndiy at Ma- 
nicE, was recently wrecked on the little is- 
land of Heligoland, and this beaatifol produc- 
tion of the statuaiT art fell into tbe sea. For- 
tunately the model of this statne still remains 
Krfect at Munich. A fatality seems to have 
en attached to it, for when at Eam« where 
M. Fogelberg had executed the model, the 
first attempt was made to-cast it in bronie, it 
failed entirely, and it was for tliis reason that 
tbe Swedish government caused the model to 
be transported to Munich, that the casting in 
bronze might be executed at the royal fonn- 
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diy at that city. This foundry is under the a warmed-over cold roll, and a very dry beef 

direction of M.Meyer, the nephew and pupil steak, which have been standing on a cooking 

of the celebrated Stilgmayer. range some three hours. I have sorely vexed 

■ the heads of many boarding establishments 

HISTOBY OF A JOKE. "^^ ^^^ ^® imperturbability with which I can 

TT -J ^ «r f _^ «T IS receive their affected apologies, " I am afraid 

Kossuth said at Washmgton, "I confi- ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ j^^ K.; it was made 

dcnUy trust that the nations of Europe have a ^^ drinking at seven"-" I hope that steak is 
fiiture ; I Mn aware that this future is contra- ^^^ over-done for your taste, most of our board- 
dieted by bayonets of absolutism : but I know ers breakfast earlier than you do." No apo- 
that bayonets may supoort, but afford no chair ^^^^ ^ necessary for me. I know the 
to sit upo,n. KossuUi had a feelmg, probably, beauties and the blemishes of Ute breakfasts 
that ainong the fnends of Hunganr around hrni, ^ ^^n ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
nobody would know that it was his arch ene- ^^^ ^^^ j ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^j, ^ n^^ leaf. 
my. Prince Schwarzenburg of Austna, who a ^^^ j ^3^ ^o have a chance to eat at the time 
month before, had said to the French Minister intended by the superintendents of the cuisine, 
at Vienna, of houiB Napoleon s usurpaUon^ j ^^ ^ ^^^3 ^^^^ ^ breakfast of course as I 
^Onpeuttovifaveavecdea ba^onates^exetf^i ^^ ^^^er had before; I was to taste the 
de aaueoir destus. And the Pnnce made ^^^^^ ^f ^ of which I had been accus- 
the joke m high security. For he prohibits tomed only to have the dregs. "Ah," thought 
the circi^aUon of Punch in aU Austria, so that, j^ « ^^r all it will not be so hard to adhere 
except himself, nobody m Austna knew that ^ ^ resoluUons: there will be ever so 
last year. Punch printed a caricature— I^ms ^^^ g^^ circumstances turmng up all the 
Napoleon re-establishing the Pope,— which ^/^ help and encourage me: for instance, 
represented Pius Ninth seated on the pomts j ^^aW hereafter have the advantage of always 
of the French bayonets. The Pnnce had beginning the day on a good bre3cfast" 
the exclusive nght of the joke for Austria. fy^^^ ^^^y^ thoughts I sat down. Deter- 
The ^ Pnnce, perhaps, was not aware that m ^^^^^ as I was to look at thimre in their most 
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may lean upon me Dayonet, Dut you cant sii punctual to-day. ^ .. 

apon It . y,^^^ excused by my landlady on the ground 

that " it had not quite had time to settle." A 

A DAY OF GOOD BESOLUTIONS. most indigestible breadcake was apologised 

for as " not quite done." The absence of a 

A TALE FOR THE NEW YEAR. ^^^^ of warm meat, an indispensible adjunct 

"I THINK this will do," said I to myself one m my opinion to a good breakfast — was ac- 

Sonday evening as I looked over a^ain a counted for on the ground that " the meat was 

sheet of paper on which I had been wnting a not quite done ; if I would be kind enough to 

few words ; " I think this will do : let me keep wait half an hour I should have such a nice 

these resolutions and I shall do well." I had steak !" &c. However I was determined not 

been listening that day to two most excellent to be daunted or delayed : I muttered to my- 

sermons ; I had taken a long walk after the self my second resolution, " Be punctual !" 

second service ; I had been musing in my and refusing all invitation to stop, sallied 

chair before a comfortable fire ever since ; and forth from my boarding house for my office. 

I had determined to make some good resolu- I stepped out of the nouse a little too ex- 

tioDs and to adhere to them throughout the ultingly : I looked at my watch to see how 

year which has so recently begun. The re- early it was a little too triumphantly. The 

suit of my reflections was embodied in the sidewalk had been carefully washed with 

words upon the sheet of paper before me, Cochituate under the city ordinance forbidding 

which I now proceeded to transcribe into my the water to be used for this purpose after 

pocket-book, as follows : " fVork hard : be eight o'clock in the morning, and the thermo- 

yundual : be eanwmieaL^ The hour was late, meter was below thirty-two : a natural conse- 

and as soon as I had done this I retired for quence was that the water had become con- 

the night. gealed ; from this resulted that the sidewalk 

My first thought the next morning ttss that was a smooth glare of ice ; and from this re- 

my year of new resolutions had begun. So I suited that I~3)eing made a little unsteady 

rose early, and astonished my landlady by by my emotions of^ joy — slipped down ; and 

coming down stairs even before breakfast was from this unfortunately resulted that I tore my 

ready, — to her a mosta^eable and novel "pants" (to adopt the "gent" orthography for 

anomaly — with the intention of beginning the the word.) Rising suddenly as if nothing had 

day in good season. happened I cast an uneasy glance up and aown 

I like a late breakfast after all. It has the street to see if any bod^ had seen my 

charms which your eariy risers can never ap- mishap and returned quickly into the house to 

preciate. There is to me a fascinatbn about accoutre myself anew. Before I again pro- 
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ceeded forth I took out my note-book, and re- 
corded a black mark for Monday against ** Be 
punctual" — ^for I had now no hopes of reach- 
ing my office before nine, which hour I had 
determined to consider my standard; and 
another against *• Be economical" for the gar- 
ments now alas ! irreparably injured had been 
destined in my yesterday's musings to last 
these many days. The space against my 
other resolution was still unblotted, and I de- 
termined by extra exertions during the day 
not only to keep it so, but also in some 
measure to compensate for my other delin- 
quencies. 

Cautiously and slowly I wended my way to 
my office now — ^this lost some time, but I had 
already made up my mind to be late. I arri- 
ved in Court Street, ascended to the fourth 
story of the building whose sign-bedizened 
walls were decorated with my " shingle" and 
felt in my pocket for the key of my door. — 
Here a new obstacle arose : I had forgotten to 
change the contents of my pockets, and I had 
left my bunch of keys at home ! Nothing 
could be done but to send the " office-boy" of 
the building with a message to my landlady 
for them : to be sure there was the alternative 
of going myself, which I did indeed for a mo- 
ment tlunk of; but my natural indolence and 
the apprehensions of a new fall decided me 
a^inst it, and I began to lustily call for 
"John ! John !" Finding no answer to my 
summons, and not being sure that I had hit 
the ri^ht name, I tried " Sam ! Sam !" and other 
variations for some time with as little success. 
But after having been shivering half an hour 
in the cold entry, a slow lazy tread on the 
stairs announced the approach of the indivi- 
dual intended by all my various and numerous 
appellations. As soon as he made his appear- 
ance I quickly despatched him on the errand. 
Well knowing from the dilatory habits of the 
boythat I could not reasonably expect his return 
under half-an-hour, and havm^ no notion of 
waiting in the cold entry for him, I concluded 
to loiter into Reddin^'s store, where I have 
often found by experience that leisure minutes 
may most pleasantly be spent Here I found 
the first numbers of a new literary journal of 
BO great attractions that I could not resist the 
temptation to enrol my name as a subscriber, 
and make a payment in advance — although 
perfectly conscious at the time that I was ob- 
liging myself to make by-and-by a very broad 
mark of extravagance against my resolution 
" Be economical" 

Returning now to my office I found the boy 
with the keys and quickly entered and set 
me diligently to work — that is after I had read 
through my papers ; for I argued to myself 
that the only way left forme to avoid consider- 
ing their purchase as wasteful, was to make 
their study a matter of business : besides, if I 
were to state the name of the journal, nobody 
would wonder that I could not lay it aside 



till I had wholly read it After accomplish- 
ing this however with much satisfaction I 
immediately turned myself to my work. For 
although! have but small practice, the indul- 
gence during the last year, of those same ha- 
bits which had urged me into my new good 
resolutions, had accumulated busmess enough 
for me to-day. I had some citations to look 
up, and some evidence to examine upon which 
I was to found a letter for my chief client, to 
parties in New York ; and it was important 
that the whole should be finished and the 
letter sent forthwith. I applied myself dili- 
gently, and had accomplished all but writing 
uie letter, when I found it was three o'clock ; 
quite dinner time although I always dined late. 
" After such a long and hard working morn- 
ing," thought I, *' I surely should not lose my 
dinner," and so I started out 

Visions of a sumptuous dinner rose before 
me with the insidious thought whether I did 
not deserve to repay myself thus for my dili- 
lence in the morning, and my long fasting — 
but I had quite dissapated them, aud now was 
turning my steps towards a humble eating 
house where I knew I could get a " short cut" 
for a few cents, and thus gain the right to 
efface the black mark opposite my " Be econ- 
omical," when I heard a voice behind me 
calling my name. Turning round I found the 
sound proceeded from a gentleman apparently 
from the interior, whose somewhat familiair 
features I soon recalled ; I had met him once 
in a college vacation when travelling in tlie 
country : he had been very civil to me : surely 
I could do nothing else but ask him to dine 
with me at the Albion— of course he accepted 
the invitation and I was ** in for it," cham- 
pagne, cigars, and all. However, I enjoyed 
my dinner as well as I could with him, noting 
secretly a new mark against "Be economical." 
We parted with many protestations of mutual 
friendship on both sides. 

I now recalled to mind that it was election 
day, and that the canvass had been quite 
spirited ; I had been summoned by the vi^- 
lant committee several times, to vote, in me 
course of the morning, but had been so deli- 
gently engaged during that time that I had 
postponed exercising me freeman's privilege 
till after dinner. I did not mean to omit that 
duty, for although I had no particular interest in 
this election, I was anxious not to appear to 
be a negligent member of my party, since I 
hoped to get nominated for the legislature 
some day, and I well knew the importance of 
a single vote at a second trial. So I forth- 
with proceeded to the Ward-Room with rapid 
strides ; rejected the opposition tickets offic- 
iously handed me, selected that which I in- 
tended to deposit with care and holding it so 
that it could be easily seen by the bystanders 
that I voted the " Regular Ticket" with no 
scratches, entered the ward-room just in time 
to hear the inspector rap on his box and say : 
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"Four o'clock ; the polls are closed!" 
And I hadjiot voted; and what was worse, 
had made my neglect very conspicuous. — 
Several of the committee-men around, waiting 
for the announcement of the result, began to 
jeer me and I felt quite uncomfortable : f knew 
I must place a new black mark a^inst my re- 
solution ** Be punctual." But this was not 
the worst ; for it so happened that my ward 
was the one in which the counting of the votes, 
for some reason, occupied most time ; and be- 
fore the result even in that one ward had been 
declared, the enterprising newspaper messen- 
gers and emissaries of the ci^ marshal had 
arrived, having the votes of all the other 
wards, eager and curious to add in those of 
this last ward, and ascertain whether there 
had been an election. The votes were before 
lon^ counted, and the result was announced ; 
amid breathless silence the most ready news- 
paper messenger rapidly added it to his previ- 
ous returns and publicly proclaimed that Mr. 
Seaver, my canoidate, fell short of an elec- 
tion by one vote ; and that there was conse- 
qaently no choice. It had not of course yet 
been forgotten that I had not voted ; and be- 
cause forsooth I had come infinitely nearer 
doin^ my duty than the thousands of voters 
who had stayed at home, I was a marked man 
for the jeers and insults of my party friends 
and instantly felt that I had lost all standing 
in a political point of view. Bitterly lament- 
ing my unfortunate tardiness, I escaped as 
well as I could from the remarks of the by- 
standers and returned to my office where I took 
oat my pocket-book and noted down two 
marks of unpunctuality, considering this last 
as a double offence. 

I now bethought me of my letter : it did 
not take me long to write it, but though short 
it was important I quickly sealed and di- 
rected it, affixed a stamp and hurried off with 
it myself, to the Post Office. Notwithstand- 
ing I had made the greatest possible haste, I 
saw as soon as I entered the rost Office area 
that by the large clock it was alreadjr past 
five ; and when I hurriedly and anxiously 
aakedthe civil clerk at the window if the sou- 
thern mail had closed, in the hope that there 
might yet be time he gravely said, 

** We close at half-past four in winter!" 
I believe, that although a moral man, I ut- 
tered an oath. — But my self-possession did 
not leave me. Perhaps I could send my let- 
ter by express, l lavished aquarterof a dollar 
[black mark against economy] on an as- 
tonished newsboy, in my haste to get a news- 
paper, which with a piece of packmread beg- 
ged at the apothecary's shop at the comer of 
Uie street, I attached to my epistle and so 
made a letter, which it is against the law for 
an express to carry, a parcel which it mayrea^ 
dily take. With this I hurried to the nearest 
Express office — ^but there too I was late. 
Perhaps one of the other lines went later ! I 



tried them all — ^but all in vain. I did not 
even forget the enterprising proprietors of the 
new day-line, and with a wild look, which in 
connection with my question, must have made 
me seem insane to their clerk, asked him if he 
should soon close for New York. Dejected 
and dispirited I returned to my office, locked 
up my things, noted an additional mark 
against my " Be punctual" and went home to 
tea. 

I always enjoy the meal which is popularly 
denominated by this short but expressive 
name, particularly. I eat more then than at 
any other time. In winter particularly I like 
to sit down to it with my slippers on my feet, 
the " Transcript" under my eye, and enjoy it 
leisurely. This evening as I walked to my 
boarding place I recalled its delights. 

As soon as I entered the house, my landlady 
handed me a note, which she said had arrived 
about the middle of the day ; it was marked 
" Immediate" and so she had sent it to my of- 
fice, but the messenger not finding me there 
had brought it back. This* must have hap- 
pened while I was at dinner. I lost no time 
in opening it and found it to be a kind note 
from my mend Mrs. Q. who has a charming 
country house for summer, though rather bleak 
in winter, in the neighboring town of Brook- 
line. The note was to invite me to come out 
to tea at her house that evening ; and hinted 
that I might have the pleasure of returning to 
the city in the seven o'clock cars as escort to 
Miss Firstrate, who would have been spend- 
ing the aflemoon with her. I was expected 
to go out in the five o'clock train. 

"It is too late for the cars," I mused, 
" which is a pity, seeing that the thing would 
be so pleasant*^ For I take great pleasure in 
Miss Firstrate's company, she being a pretty 
and clever girl. Before long the bright idea 
struck me that railroads were not uie only 
mode of communication between places ; that 
it was not much afler five ; that the sleighing 
was capital ; that there was a full moon that 
night ; that I might still ride out to Brookline 
— -losing my tea — and arrive just in time to 
bring Miss Firstrate into town in my sleigh — 
she could not possibly decline the offer. I 
fairly jumped with delight at the thought! 
a moon-light sleigh-ride with Miss Firstrate ! 
I already thought, we need not return directly 
by the mill-dam ; we could go round through 
Cfambridge perhaps ; certainly come over the 
Neck, to see the racing, — and prolong the dis- 
tance. To be sure the notion that sleighing 
is a very expensive amusement did flit across 
my mind, but who would think of dollars and 
cents the same evening as of a ride with Miss 
Firstrate ? So I merely put a very black mark 
against " Be economical" in advance, and lost 
no time in going to the stable and ordering a 
fleet horse and pretty light sleigh. 

Getting the team ready occupied a great 
while, as it always does when one is in a bur- 
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ry, and u1thou(2;h I wasted no time on the road 
and lashed the horse into a regular Of 4(y' rate, 
I was conscious that it was late when I entered 
the village of Brookline. There I had to drive 
to the stable and to persuade the keeper to 
send a man with me to Mrs. Q^s house to take 
my horse back to him and send it again when 
I was ready for it — so that I was partially pre- 
pared for the disappointment which awaited 
me when after I had been cordially greeted 
by Mrs. Q,., I casually remarked as I looked 
round the room unoccupied save by herself 
and me — 

" Miss Firstrate is not here now, I sup- 
pose?" 

" No, she went away in the seven o'clock 
cars : I wish you could have been here to have 
gone with her : she sadly needed an escort, 
and besides I had told her that I expected 
you." 

I stayed long enough to make a civil call — 
and then took my leave. But as soon as I 
had closed the door behind me, I eave vent 
to my disappointment in bitter maledictions. 
I walked Uirough the snow to the stable where 
my horse was — I had not ordered him to be 
sent to me till an hour later than it then was 
— and started home again alone. Instead of 
the merry vnd joyous ride I had expected, I 
was left to the companionship of my own 
moody and disagreeable reflections. For I 
knew I had nobody but myself to blame for 
my tardiness ; I ou^ht to nave got the note 
sooner ; I ought to have been more punctual. 
Of course I could not have expected Miss 
Firstrate to wait for my possible arrival after 
the departure of the cars. 

But I did not mean to be baulked out of a 
sleigh ride however. The course I took, all 
over the country, adopting as my only guide 
the snappish one of taking at each turn the 
other road from that which the horse showed 
an inclination to follow, it would defy the 
most accurate in the geography of the vicin- 
ity of Boston to determine. Finally I reached 
the city by the Chelsea Ferry at a very late 
hour, put up my horse and trudged home. I 
had lost by my absence the chance of attend- 
ing the meeting of a society to which I be- 
longed and in which I took some interest. 

*' This then is the effect of good resolutions" 
I said as I looked at my pocket book, and re- 
viewed 'what I had accomplished during the 
day. "Work done — a single letter written 
of no earthly use — a futile nde in the cold air 
in the evening after exposing myself in a cold 
entry in the morning. Punctuality — ^I have 
been too late all through the day, and have 
become especially marked for life as the man 
whose dilatoriness lost an important election. 
Elconomy — I have wasted money all day : torn 
clothes, had costly dinners, made a fool of my- 
self in getting a pennv paper, and had a sleigh 
ride! Save me from good resolutions, 
sayir 



And so I wound up my watch slowly and 
went to bed, tired and dispirited and un- 
happy. 

And so I woke the next morning. 

As soon as I went down stairs, I took up 
the morning paper according to my custom. 
With a shudder at first I passed over the head 
" Municipal Election" as a memorial of one 
of my disgraces of the day before ; but a se- 
cond glance showed me the line, " Mr. Seaver 
EUcUd."* " Elected ! it must be a mistake !" 
but no, the first report was the mistake, and 
instead of lacking a vote he had a majority of 
one. 

I hardly had finished my breakfast, before I 
was summoned to see a gentleman on import- 
ant business. With anoUier shudder I wsdked 
into the presence of Mr. Turner, the client 
about whose affairs I had written my letter 
the day before. He quickly accosted me-*- 

" Have you written to Jones & Davis in 
New York ?" 

1 began to mutter some apology for a stu- 
pid blunder in the messenger who carried my 
letter to the post office, but he interrupted 
me — 

" Not sent yet ! Where is it ? Tear it up ! 
Give me your hand ; Thank you ! Thank you !" 

Some new circumstances had transpired 
altering the state of things about his case. 

Somewhat encouraged at these two bright 
rays which had emerged from my yesterday's 
darkness, I went to my office. Hardly was I 
seated there before my country friend made 
his appearance his face wreathed with 
smiles. 

"Another dinner to be got out of me!" 
sighed I. 

No — not so. He merely came to entrust 
me with some business of his father's ; very 
important cases ; large fees ; a considerable 
sum advanced ; &c. &c. I need not go into 
details. 

One thing only remains. My sleigh-ride 
was still not compensated for. 

Of course I called on Miss Firstrate to apol- 
ogize for my apparent neglect of her the even- 
ing previous. I found her easily appeased, in 
gooG humor and more lovely than ever. In 
fact I could not restrain myself, and before 
my call was over I had flung myself at her 
feet, had risen an accepted suitor, and Miss 
Firstrate is now the " accomplished lady" of 

Sero Serius. 

Mr. C. W. Dennison is the Editor of a new 
paper recently established in this city under 
the name of " Our Country." It is designed 
to advocate the election of Daniel Webster as 
President and Howell Cobb as Vice President 
of the United States at the next Presidential 
Election. The number already issued is well 
printed and contains several articles interest- 
mg to the friends of those candidates. 



LACE MAKING IN FRANCE. 
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LACE ]£AKINO IN FBANCK 

A recent number of the Revue de Deux 
Mondes in a pleasant article on the laboring 
population of France describes in the follow- 
ing manner the habits of those persons and 
families engaged in the manufacture of lace. 

"The elegant branch of industry to which 
the city of Caen gives its name, the fabrica- 
tion of lace, is carried on in a large circle — 
extending from the suburbs of the above na- 
med city, it spreads over the surrounding 
country all along the sea shore of the Calvados 
and reaches to Cherburg. The work which 
embraces the large pieces of thread lace, the 
black laces of the Chantilly fashion, the light 
blonds for French consumption, and the heavy 
blonds, black and white designed for expor- 
tation to the colonies, is entirely executed by 
women. It is only in Belgium, in certain 
provinces, where the wound of pauperism is 
very deep, that young boys are employed in 
the lace manufacture. These "women are 
occupied upon it at all ages of their life. As 
you pass through the villages of this part of 
the country on a summer's day, you see, seated 
before the door of every house, near their 
grandmother, their mother and their elder 
sisters, little girls of four or five years, mana- 
ging already their frames with ffreat dexterity. 
At Bayeux and at Cherburg, religious houses, 
admirably directed by the Sisters of Provi- 
dence of Rouen, receive the younff girls from 
their earliest infancy, and they begin from 
that moment their apprenticeship, ft is esti- 
mated that at least seventy thousand women 
are occupied in the fabrication of the laces of 
Caen and Bayeux. 

What results from this organization of la- 
bor w^ch employs the women at home and 
leaves the men to out door labor, the culti- 
vation of the fields, or fisheiy on the coast ? 
In the natural order, the . nrst consequence 
derived from the fact that every-body labors, 
that all the power is put to use, is an almost 
universal state of comfort. The more nume- 
rous a family is, the more comfortable are its 
circumstances. Such a state of things is very 
favorable to public morality — if we except the 
suburbs of Caen, which is a garrison town and 
a city of students, manners are in general 
vety regular. A misstep draws upon me wo- 
man who has committed it an ineffaceable 
disgrace, and oflen obliges her to quit the 
country. The habits of 3ie women take their 
tone visibly from the delicate labor to which 
they are devoted. Their dress is distinguish- 
ed not only by an extreme neatness, but by a 
certain coquetry and good taste of which 
their most trifling appointments bear the mark. 

The family ufe, in the neighborhood of 
Caen and Bayeux breathes an air of charming 
cordiality. The children are treated with 
tenderness, their strength is not abused, they 
me forced to leave ueir work daily at an 



early hour — in mountainous countries where 
nature appears to distribute, with a sparing 
hand, existence to all that she his produced, 
man sometimes becomes severe to his children. 
On a plentiful soil like that of Lower Nor- 
mandy, he seems to borrow, on the contrary, 
from nature a beneficent spirit. The Norman 
family is especially interesting to the behold- 
er at evening during the winter, when the 
day closes. The men have returned from 
their labor, the children have not yet gone to 
bed, the family is installed around a little^ 
lamp, the light of which is increased by glass 
globes filled with water, the most perfect 
union seems to prevail — almost always several 
families meet together in order to diminish the 
cost of light and fuel. Sometimes when they 
are at work on those delicate laces, those 
light blonds, for example that a breath may 
soil, tliey are afraid to moke a fire on account 
of the smoke, and they then meet in stables 
where there is a mild temperature. These 
workshops in the midst of the sleeping or ru- 
minating animals have an original aspect 
which demands the pencil of Mieris or Gerard 
Dow to delineate. The evening is .the mo- 
ment for the outpouring of souls, and relations 
are oflen entered upon there which last through 

life. 

These peaceful habits do not exclude a cer- 
tain intellectual development. In the last 
twenty years, tliis country, in this respect has 
changed its face. New roads have been 
opened, the intercourse between the cities is 
more frequent, and the tone of mind is more 
elevated. Schools being scattered about 
everywhere, the great majority of children 
learn to read and write. Religious sentiments 
preserve their empire especially among the 
fishermen on the seaboard, their wives weave 
lace, while they daily expose their lives with 
the greatest courage. In view of the dangers 
which surround them, they love to place tieir 
hope in a power whose hand restrains at will 
the most ungovernable powers of nature. The 
religious sentiments is displayed even in their 
festivals. There is held in a village situated 
a short distance from the sea, and called No- 
tre Dame de la Deliverande, an annual assem- 
bly which brings together all the population 
of the country. The lace-makers bending 
over their frames, anticipate it for the whole 
year. Immense wagons come to it loaded 
with the inhabitants of a whole hamlet- 
Laughing, singing, a dinner in the open air, 
the ride and its adventures, pleasure, in a word 
forms, it is true, the principal attraction to the 
pilgrimage, but a visit to the Chapel of the 
Virgin, and a prayer are always added.** 

It is stated that the statues of tlie Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord Falkland, and John Hamp- 
den, will shortlvbe put up in St. Stcplion's 
Hall, the site of the old House of Commons in 
London. 
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CAN ANIMALS EEASON? 

One morning I found myself in a little rail- 
road station waiting forthaaniTai of a through 
train of cars from 9ie city, which was to con- 
vey me far into the country. There was but 
one other person in the room with me, a rather 
rou^h looking man, but with an apparently 
intelligent dog. Desirous of companionship, 
I tried to make a little conversation by intro- 
ducing myself to him through his dog, and 
said: 

" Fine looking dog you have, sir ! " 

" Remarkable dog that, indeed !" returned 
the owner ; and with that he proceeded to nar- 
rate some awfully tough " dog-story " show- 
ing tlie sagacity of the animal, which I will 
not trouble my readers by repeating: they 
may turn to the last "Curious Incident" or 
" Wonderful Instinct" story they have seen 
in a newspaper, and consider that paragraph 
as including my new friend's anecdote. I did 
not care what his story was ; mv object was 
gained — the ice was broken, and we fell into 
an easy conversation. The story he had told 
was of course the most natural topic ; I made 
some remarks upon it, and he rejoined, and 
finally just as the train came up he was say- 
ing: 

*' Pooh ! pooh ! don't tell me animals can't 
reason ; my dog there, has ?ot more sense in 
his head than nine-tenths of the bipeds you 
call * rational creatures.' " 

I took the train ; he remained at the station 
waiting for a train in the opposite direction, 
and so we separated. There was nobody in 
in the cars that I knew ; nobody even, that 
looked inviting enough for me to enter into a 
conversation with; mere were no dogs to 
introduce me — and besides I dislike talking in 
the cars. I had a seat to myself; it was a 
cold, bleak day, so that the windows were 
closed, and the landscape as we passed rapidly 
through it did not tempt one to look out, and 
so I was forced to wrap myself up in my own 
thoughts. 

1 naturally began to muse on my new 
friend's assertion about lus dog, and revolved 
over and over again in my mind that old- 
fashioned question which I have placed at the 
head ©f this article; — a question which al- 
though stated in ^different forms at different 
times, is old, and yet is now as new as ever : 
Can Animals Reason ? Are the faculties of 
animals different from those of human beings, 
in kind or in degree only ? 

I could not bring myself to admit the truth 
of the remark of my new friend. In order to 
prove that animals cannot reason I thought I 
need only point out the great progress wnich 
has been made by man in civimation and re- 
finement, since the creation of the world, while 
animxls have remained in a stationary state. 
The habits, manners, and customs of men are 
continually changing ; it is to be hoped always 



gradually improving: beasts and birds do every- 
thing now the same as at the time of our ear- 
liest accounts of them. This progress on the 
one hand, and stationary position on the other, 
is certainly a proof of the presence and ab- 
sence of reason. The men and the animals 
started in the beginning in the same sort of 
wild state, each having received from the 
Creator a certain amount of instinctive know- 
ledge. The men were not content to continue 
as uiey were, however, they must put together 
the facts they knew two by two, aud deduce 
from them new truths to add to their stock of 
knowledge: and these again they were able 
to increase, until they became much wiser 
than originally. The rude mechanical opera- 
tions of early times are now perfonned by 
ingenious and complicated machines. Time 
and space, li^ht and heat, have been to some 
extent brought under the control of man : he 
is less the creature of circmnstances than he 
was. 

How has it been, mea-i while, with animals ? 
Have they altered their condition at all ? Fox- 
es had holes, and birds of tlie air had nests, 
eighteen hundred years ago ; do they live in 
padaces now ? No, animals perform all their 
actions in the same stereotyped manner now 
that they always have. This argues that their 
actions are all the time prompted by no pow- 
ers of reason, but simply by instmct. For 
we may assume that the building of their 
nests in this particular way, year afler year, 
century after century, by tlie same bird, has 
always been prompted by the same motives 
and springs of action ; and if it was instinct 
in the first place, as must be admitted, it is 
instinct now. Nor is it any answer to this to 
say that animals have always adopted the best 
ways to accomplish all their objects, and that 
their habits and conditions have not been sus- 
ceptible of improvement. This may be true 
but it does not indicate the presence of rea- 
soning powers, but rather tlic reverse. For 
the same thine might be said of tlic inanimate 
creation which nobody pretends is endowed 
with reason. A stone, when started at the 
top of a hill, will roll to the bottom in the 
easiest, most " natural," or best path ; it will 
seek that course which has fewest obstacles 
and will bend from a direct line only on ac- 
count of irreffularities in the ground. The 
leaves on the oranches of trees grow out from 
the stem in an order determined by fixed 
mathematical laws, not as would at first view 
seem accidentally or irregularly, but in that 
way which is really best adapted to secure 
them the most sun and light and to expose them 
in the best manner. Nobody will assume that 
stones and trees can reason because they thus 
behave themselves in the best possible man- 
ner ; and yet there would be as much ground 
for such an assumption as for the notion that 
birds and beasts can reason because all their 
conduct is arranged with apparent forethought 
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and discrimination. That bees, for instance, 
make such an arrangement of their cells as to 
store the greatest quantity of honey with the 
least waste of materials ; joining them to each 
other the angles of a hexagon, does not prove 
that they are possessed of great reasoning or 
calculating powers. Their mode of building 
cells is indeed the best mode : and it is so 
because it was suggested to them by a wisdom 
infinitely greater than that which any mortal 
can aspire to ; it results then from instinct and 
not from reason. 

But then, I continued to muse, what shall I 
do with those remarkable instances of sagacity 
like that cited by my new friend ? But after 
a little reflection I concluded that they rather 
strengthened than weakened my view of the 
matter. For instance that old story of the 
elephant, who, when he could not reach with 
his trunk a sixpence which had been thrown 
on the jrround for him to pick up, nfter paus- 
ing for a few moments as if to determine how 
to proceed, blew against the wall just violently 
enough for the sixpence to be thrown towards 
him by the reaction of the blast, so thatflie could 
eaisily secure it. Such instances as tnese are 
only indications of a brute instinctive desire to 
accomplish one's end by some means or other, 
whatever first comes to hand. If the method 
hit on by the animal is successful, or one 
which seems to be rational, it is forthwith 
heralded as a notable instance of reason in 
animals, and is remembered and preserved : if 
otherwise it is simply ridiculed and speedily 
forgotten. But yet mere are instances of this 
second sort within everybody's experience; 
aad I called to mind one as follows : 

One autumn in a neighboring town, as a 
flock of wild geese were flying overhead in 
their annual migration, a gentleman discharg- 
ed his gun at them, when one of them fell but 
slightly wouuded. He. soon recovered from 
his injury, his wings were cropped and he 
appeared to become domesticated. But the 
next year, about the time of the annual flight 
of geese southward he manifested signs of 
considerable uneasiness ; jumped about on the 
fence, made feeble attempts to fly, and seemed 
to be suffering from great anxiety. The next 
day after the first flock of the season had 
passed over head, in their flight he was missed; 
and after some search was discovered on the 
road leading south, walking alon^ slowly but 
bravely ! I have heard Uiat this is by no 
means a solitary instance, but that it is very 
common for domesticated wild geese to at- 
tempt to escape in this way. 

Now it is evident that this goose had a ^eat 
desire to accompany his bretlu-en in their jour- 
ney, and not being able to fly, concluded to 
walk; without considering, or knowing, the 
absolute impossibility of attaining his object 
in that way. This was not reason, but in- 
stinct. And yet if the way adopted had been 
a successful and sensible one, it would have 



been chronicled as a remarkable instance of 
the sagacious reasoning powers of geese ! In- 
stead of which the futile eflforts of the ani- 
mal to carry out an instinctive desire are 
simply amusing. This is the way that I ex- 
plain such instances, then ; I consider tliem as 
merely manifestations of a strong instinct and 
not at all of reason. 

I was then led to think of a curious para- 
doxical consequence of my views, viz: that 
when men shall have arrived at the very acme 
of knowledge, cultivatien and refinement, then 
they will be the most like animals ! For then 
they will do in every instance, exactly what 
is the very best thing to do : they will meet 
every emergency in me very best way — their 
actions sprmging from the highest degree of 
rational truth and the most accurate calcula- 
tions : while animals are guided in their ac- 
tions by their following their simple instinct, 
which is given by their Creator, whose laws 
are based on real truth, and who commits no 
fallacies in argument or mistakes in calcula- 
tion. 

I had got 80 far in my musings when tlie 
train stopped ; my destination was reached ; I 
saw the pleasant faces of friends upon the 
platform reaxiy to give me a cordial welcome, 
and I left the cars quite glad, as I am sure my 
readers must be to have reached the end of 
my reflections on the question. Can Animals 
Reason ? 

FiLOM LATE FOEEIOET JOUBIf ALS. 

The last scenes of the " Exhibition of 1851" 
are thus described in the London Observer : 
" The process of clearing out tlie vast pile 
in Hyde-park still goes on — ^to a spectator ap- 
parently with great energy and activity — but, 
if we may judge of the results at the end of 
each week, with incomprehensible slowness. 
This arises from the difficulty of measuring 
the eflTect of the continuous labour of two or 
three hundred workmen by a reference to any 
ordinary standard. We see hourly vans and 
waggons heavily loaded,from morning till dusk, 
moving oflTfrom the eastern end of the building 
— we see within whole acres of packin^^ cases 
and bales deposited continously at tlie exit gates 
which disappear with great rapidity, to be suc- 
ceeded by others. The labour appears never- 
ending, and the eflTect upon the vast bulk very 
trifling, still the work goes vigorously on ; and 
there is some idea that the building will be so 
far cleared of its contents that the public may 
be admitted on Monday, December 29tli. As 
soon as the building was placed in the hands 
of the contractors, Messrs. Fox and Hender- 
son, on the 1st of December, a notice was 
issued to the exhibitors, apprising tiiem that 
the Executive Committee had given up the 
charge of the building, and that all goods re- 
maining therein after that date would be liable 
to rent ; but, provided the goods were removed I 
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previously to the 15th, no, rent would be 
charged ; that after that date rent would be 
charged computed from the 15th, and that the 
contractors would not hold themselves answer- 
able for any loss or damage, from whatever 
cause. We believe this intimation was given 
more with the object of stimulating the exhib- 
itors to renewed exertion than with any view 
of enforcing the claim for rent With the 
same object the admission of visitors was from 
that date restricted, as it was found that t^ie 
expectation of disposing of goods to chance 
visitors induced some oi the exhibitors to de- 
lay the packing up. It may be as well, there- 
fore, to apprise the public that no persons are 
admitted except a few who, either from illness, 
or from having been abroad while the Exhi- 
bition remained open, are naturally anxious to 
have a look at the building. These admis- 
sions are, however, now comined to the west- 
em half of the building, and no persons, ex- 
cept on special business, are permitted to pass 
the foreign hoarding." 

M. Briere, a publisher in Paris, recentlv 
brought an action before the Civil Tribunal, 
against M. Didier, another publisher, to obtain 
damages of 75,000f. for his having published 
a worK by M. Guizot called Histotre des Ort- 
gines du gouvememeni represerUatifen Europty 
which he alleged was only a reproduction of 
a work by the same author called Essais aur 
VHxdoirt de France, of which he had purcha- 
sed the cop3rriffht in 1823. But the Tribunal 
held that the Essats were only the reproduc- 
tion of M. Guizot's lectures as professor, and 
that the Origines was an entirely different 
work. It accordingly dismissed the demand, 
and condemned M. Briere to the costs. 



A correspondent of the London Times, un- 
der the signature of ^* Red Lion," in a com- 
munication headed ^' Red Oats and Cafires" 
suggests a change in the time-honored British 
unirorm. He says : — " When we wish to make 
an object conspicuous at a distance, or, in 
other words, *' a good mark," we paint it scar- 
let Buoys at sea, railway signals, en^eers' 
flags, the bulPs-eye of a target, are lamiliar 
examples. Is this the reason why British sol- 
diers are clothed in the same * attractive' co- 
lour ? I am not about to complain of our send- 
ing even so costly a manufactured article as 
the finished soldier, dressed like a target, to 
confront the Aflghan jezail or the Caffre rifle. 
Our easy victories over these foes may be a 
a sufficient reason for despising, in their pre- 
sence, the caution which I am now suggest- 
ing. But does not the Caflre war anord a 
good * excuse' for a change of dress prepara- 
tory to that war with some of the continental 
powers, which we are all anticipating? It 
may be well to show our contempt for such 
enemies as the two first mentioned, by present- 
ing ourselves — ^that is, our substitutes at Is. 



a day — ^before them in a costume of red, white, 
and ffold ; the most conspicuous combinations 
of colours that ever made ball-practice easy 
to unpractised shots. But is it incumbent 
upon us to give the same facilities to the 
* needle-gun' of Germany, or the practised 
hand and eye of the French infantry ?" 

He5RT Luttrell died on the 19th inst. 
in England at the age of 86. ^ He was the 
friend and companion, haiui impaari passu, of 
Jekyll, Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Alvanley, Syd- 
ney Smith, and others of that brilliant school, 
and of which the Misses Berry Rogers, Moore 
(the last, indeed, fast sinking), and but a few 
others are all still left us. An ardent admirer 
of Horace, he had caught much of the raci- 
ness and classicality of his favorite poet's 
manner. He charmed especially by the play- 
fulness and elegance of his wit, the appro- 
priateness and felicity of his illustration, the 
shrewdness of his remarks and the epigram- 
matic point of his conversation. Liveliness 
of fancy was tempered in him with good 
breeding and great kindness of disposition ; 
and one of the wittiest menof his^day, he 
could amuse and delight by the keenness of 
playful, pungent sallies, without wounding 
the feelings of any one bv the indulgence of 
bitterness and ill-nature.'^ 



The following figures are addressed by the 
Kolner Zeitung, showing the astonishing 
growth of the Russian empire : — 

Year. Square Miles. Population. 
1462 100,000 6,000,000 

1584 7,500,000 12,000,000 

1689 14,500,000 16,000,000 

1725 15,000,000 20,000,000 

1825 20,500,000 55,000,000 

1851 22,000,000 65,000,000. 



The Prince Royal of Portugal, having at- 
tained the legal age will publicly take the 
solemn oath of fideli^ to the constitution and 
the state before the Cortes at its present session. 
His mother the Queen says '* he will know 
how to maintain it as my son, and the grand- 
son of Don Pedro IV." 
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CTJBI0SITIE3 OF TfiLEOBAPHIHO. 

The success of the submarine electric tele- 
graph across the Straits of Dover, between 
England and France is no longer doubtful. 
The obstacles which seemed at nrst to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of thia instantaneous 
communication across the water have not 
proved insurmountable, and the London pa- 
pers during the pendency of the Presidential 
election in Prance, printed their daily de- 
spatches " By Submarine Telegraph" from 
Paris, with far more regularity than during 
the past fortnight our home papsrs have been 
able to rely on the ordinary mails. 

This new triumph in telegraphing affords 
some ground for considering as not entirely 
futile a scheme for cbnnecting, at some distant 
day, the continents of Europe and America ; 
not indeed by a wire under the ocean, but by 
lines traversing the continents themselves, 
with simply a submarine link at Bhering's 
Straits. We believe the width of this Strait 
has never been determined with precise ac- 
curacy, but it is certainly less than fifty miles, 
and can hardly be so great as to entirely pre- 
clude the possibility of passing it. 

The line from London to Boston then 
would cross the Straits of Dover, pass through 
Paris and all the principal European cities, 
traverse Russia in Europe and Siberia, cross 
Bhering's Strait under tne water, and travers- 
ing the wilds of British North America, might 
eiUier keep north of the great lakes to Que- 
bec, at which point it would become connect- 
ed with all the American lines, or it might 
join them farther south in some of the western 
cities. 

Although this communication would be 
quite indirect, the velocity of the telegraph is 
so amazing Ihat no appreciable time would be 
lost in transmitting a message from London 
to Boston. The distance on account of tlie 
windings of the path niight be as much as 
twenty thousand miles. The velocity of the 
electric current has been variously estimated, 
but it cannot fall much short of half a mil- 
lion of miles in a second ; so that news could 
certainly be transmitted fi'om London to Bos- 



ton in a quarter of a second and very proba- 
bly in less time. 

By the diffusion of telegraphic lines over 
our own vast continent, some curious apparent 
anomalies in time have already been exhibit- 
ed. As the earth is continually moving from 
west to east, completing a revolution in twen- 
ty-four hours, while noon at every place is 
the time when that place is directly under the 
sun, the clocks at no two different places are 
exactly tlie same, at the same instant of ab- 
solute time ; and the difference in time be- 
tween two places depends on the difference of 
their longitude,being one hour for 15" of longi- 
tude or twenty-four hours for the 360° in me 
circumference of the globe. The time at any 
place is earlier than the time at places east 
of it. 

So when at noon at Washington the tele- 
graphic operator announces to nis correspon- 
dent at New Orleans that the session of Con- 
gress has just begun and the President is de- 
uvermg his speech, the message losing no 
time on the road, reaches New Orleans about 
an hour before noon by tlie clocks there — and 
so they know at New Orleans at eleven o'clock 
in the morning what is going to happen at 
Washington the next hour ! 

This sort of anomaly would of course be 
greatly increased by the inter-continentaJ 
telegraph whose construction we have alluded 
to as not impossible. For Boston being 
79" of longitude west of London, it is noon 
at London when we call it here seven o'clock 
in the morning ; and thus if we were kept in- 
formed of all that the Londoners were doing 
while they were doing it, we should know it 
five hours sooner by our clocks than they 
themselves ! So, Louis Napoleon's six in the 
morning coup (TStat might have been reported 
to the French minister in Washington at 
midnight before it took place ! 

The telegraph, in this respect would seem 
to be one of those ** poor rules," which ac- 
cording to the old maxim " will not work both 
ways.'' For if the minister should attempt 
to make use of his information so pleasantly 
received in anticipation of his friends in Pa- 
ris, to advise them of the projected doings, he 
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would find that the telegraph needed six hoars, 
apparently, to carry back news, eastwardly 
though it cocdd bring it westwardly in literally 
less than no time : ^* Westward the star," &>c. 
We should thus have quite an advantage o?er 
our European brethren. 

It is needless to sav that this apnexent ad- 
vantage is not all real : that thougn the tele* 
graph can almost annihilate present time, it is 
powerless over the past. We can only hear 
of events at the time thev are actually hap- 
pening; no sooner. Although the relative 
time of places differs, absolute time i» always 
constant. 

AH DTAUOUBATIOB IH HASSACHV- 

8£TTS. 

'* The transfer to the National Government 
of all the great attributes of sovereignty,'* it 
is remarked by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
in his introduction to John Adams's draught of 
the Massachusetts Ck)nstitution, **has mate- 
rially affected the importance of the State 
Constitutions. With the removal of the great 
objects of human ambition to another sphere, 
it is not more difficult to form a good practical 
system of government for a State, than for a 
village or a family. This must account for 
the easy working of all the forms which have 
since been adopted by the respective States of 
the Union, however opposite in their charac- 
ter, and whatever may be the soundness of 
the objections that can be raised against some 
parts of them.** A good illustration of the 
truth of this remark, showing how com- 
pletely the public interest in the govern- 
ment of the State, is absorbed now by that 
of the nation, may be found in the manner 
the public ceremonials of the two govern- 
ments are conducted and attended. When 
a President is to be inaugurated at Wash- 
ington, an immense concourse of people col- 
lects from all parts of the country to witness 
the ceremony ; he takes the oath of office in 
a crowded hall, and pronounces an address in 
the open air, in the presence of a large and 
enthusiastic auditory. 

When we inaugurate a Governor at home, 
who knows or cares how it b done ? Let us 
go up to the Stite House and see. 

As soon as the Legislature had met and 
was organized, the votes of the people for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor were refer- 
, red to a committee to be counted and examin- 
ed. This duty is not so simple as might at 
first view appear. For with a stupidity which 
seems almost incredible in a State where 
knowledge is so universally diffused as Massa- 
chusetts, the returns of votes from the Select- 
men of the towns, always contain more or less 
irregularities of various kinds ; and to decide 
how far such irregularities invalidate the re- 
turns, often presents very nice and yet impor- 
tant questions. Thus there are generally 



twenty' of tluily toww in wfai<A the sum of 
all the votes retnrned for the difEb*ent candi- 
dates does net accord with the number re- 
ported a»the whole number of votes — a thing 
which of course could never happen, unless 
there was an error somewhere, particularly 
since by the laws of the State, blanks are 
never counted. Another source of error oc- 
curs in the names of candidates^ or their resi- 
dences. Shall votes reported for George 
Briggs be counted as intended for George A*. 
Bfisgs? One year there were several hun- 
dred suchk Shall votes for Amasa Walker oT 
Boston^ be counted with those for the North 
Brookfield Amasa ? 

Questions of this kind, however, are easilv 
settled when their decision either way will 
not alter the result. So, this year, the com- 
mittee reported that after correcting the errors 
in those returns which contained the materials 
for the alteration, and rejecting the returns 
from six towns which were not miade in accord- 
ance with the forms required by law, they 
found the whole number of ballots for Gover- 
nor to be 137,187, of which Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Boston, bad 64,279 ; George S. Bout- 
well, of Groton, 43,7 »; John G. Palfrey, of 
Cambridge, 28,560; and Francis Cogswell, of 
Bedford, 118; and for Lieutenant CioverrK)r, 
the whole number of votes was a little less, 
but similarly divided. And accordingly there 
was no choice by the people. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts provides 
that when no person has a majority of votes, 
the House of Representatives shall, bv ballot, 
elect two out of four peraons who had the 
highest number of votes, if so many shall 
have been voted for, and make return to the 
Senate of the two peraons so elected; on which 
the Senate shall proceed by ballot, to elect 
one, who shall be declared Governor. 

'J*he constitutional candidates therefore to 
be selected from by the House were the four 
peraons named above. From these the firet two 
were chosen, separately, and their names sent 
to the Senate. The Senate selected from them 
George S. Boutwell, by a vote of 28, to II for 
Robert C. Winthrop, and he was thus elected 
Governor of Massachusetts. By a similar pro- 
cess, Henry W. Cushman was elected Lieute- 
nant Governor. 

A committee is appointed to wait on 
these gentlemen, and inform them of the 
honora to which they had been elevated by 
the people's representatives. They report that 
*'the Governor elect is pleased to say that he 
accepts the election with a grateful sense of 
the responsibilities of the position; and he 
awaits the pleasure of the two houses of the 
legislature to take and subscribe to the neces- 
sary oaths to qualify him for the duties of the 
office.*' Also that the Lieutenant Governor 
elect has made a similar reply. Accordingly, 
a time is appointed for a convention of the 
two houses for the qualification of these offi- 
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cera, of which they are notified by a commit- 
tee — This is the uiauguration we have come 
to see. 

We are standing in the Gallery of the Re- 
presentatives* Chamber. This large room oc- 
copies the whole of the centre of the State 
House. At the northern end is the Speaker*s 
desk, which is somewhat elevated from the 
floor of the area. At his right is the Clerk's 
desk, and at his \e(i a similar desk occupied 
by the Chairman of the Committee on En- 
grossed Bills. Further to the right and lefl 
are the Reportei^* desks. In front of him the 
members are seated, on benches somewhat 
resembling the old fashioned "forms," of the 
district schools, but rather more comfortable. 
The large number of representatives makes it 
necessary to stow them in this manner: each 
one has about two feet of room on his seat, a 
little drawer about fourteen inches square 
under his seat, where he can put his documents 
and newspapers ; as much of a dosk as he can 
make out of the back of the seat in front of 
him, and a spit-box. This last adjunct of a 
completely furnished seat, no degree of econ- 
omy of space will probably ever allow an 
American legislative assembly to dispense 
with. There are twelve rows of benches dis- 
posed in a semi-circular form, on the main 
floor, on which about three hundred of the 
members can be accommodated. The remain- 
der, amounting this year to a hundred more, 
most sit in the galleries. Here the front peat-t 
are reserved for them, considerably curtailing 
the space allowed for the public visitors of the 
deliberations. 

Ov(*r the Speaker's chair are the arms of 
Massachusetts, in blue and gilt; the Indian 
with his bow, the star, and the strong right 
arm with the sw'ord; the "manushsc** which, 
** inimica tyrannis, 

"Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem.'* 

Above this is a scroll, on which is inscribed 
in large letters the time honored ' benison, 
*GoD save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts.*' Opposite these, on the south wall, 
is the clock, whose steadily moving hands 
should perpetually remmd the members that 
time is passing; and the old Codfish, the 
emblem of the value and importance of Mas- 
sachusetts fisheries. In the comers of the 
hall, on the ceiling, there are four designs, 
representating the implements of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Alanufactures and War. Be- 
tween these rises the beautiful dome. All of 
the c«>iling is handsomely decorated in blue 
and white colors. From the middle of the 
doroe opens the ventilator which rises, through 
the windmg staircase, to the cupola. For- 
merly there was a lar^ chandelier suspended 
from the dome, but since the introduction of 
gas into the State House, this has been 
removed. The Hall is heated by furnaces, 



and also by fire-places in the comers near the 
doors. 

So much for the material appearance of the 
hall. As for the persons in it, the members* 
seats are probably well filled, with all sorts of 
men. We may well say, all sorts of men. 
According to the Statistical View of the last 
legislature, a curious document, prepared by 
Mr. Alexis Poole, the door-keeper; of the 
members, 142 were farmers; 4(5 hiwyers; 52 
merchants and traders; 28 manufacturers; 26 
boot and shoe makers; 15 physicians; 11 
editors and printers; and the same number, 
singularly enough, each, of clergymen, house- 
wrights, and master mariners ; 5 machinists ; 
5 masons ; 5 lumber and coal dealers ; 4 
painters ; 3 each of mechanics, innholders, 
and provision dealers ; and the remainder 
divided among all trades, professions, and 
callings, from that of ** Gentleman," which we 
suppose may in this connection be considered 
as at the bottom of tlie list, to the somewhat 
obscure designation of "Railroading." — In 
age the members vary from twenty-five to 
seventy-five, or more. 

In the Chair is the Speaker, Nathaniel P. 
Banks, Jr., of Waltham. He is a young man; 
the tell-tale " Statistical View" puts his age at 
36. His position in the Hou'^e is a difficult 
one to sustain, yet he succeeds marvellously 
well. 

In the galleries there are perhaps a few 
spectators : possibly one voung lady in a pink 
bonnet and another in a blue one ; this is about 
all we can see of them, hidden as they are by 
the high railing, and the obscurity of the dark- 
ness of the public part of the gallery. 

We are waitmg for an Inauguration, how- 
ever. The Senate is to join the House in 
Convention. The Speaker accordingly re- 
quests the members sitting in the front benches 
to retire elsewhere ; where they shall find 
room in the crowded house, is a pertinent 
question, but squeezing their friends here and 
there they manage to accommodate them- 
selves. The Sergeant-at-Arms announces, in 
in a stentorian voice, at the door, "The 
Senate!" the Speaker echoes the announce* 
ment, and the members rise to receive the 
upper branch. 

Under the lead of their President the Sena- 
tors enter; their rear is brought up by their 
clerk with his journal. They take the seats in 
the area which have just been vacated for them. 
The Speaker of the House bows to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and gives him up the 
chair ; he himself retires to a stool near by. 

Somebody moves that a committee be ap- 
pointed to inform the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, and also the mcmt>ers of the Coun- 
cil elect, that the two houses have met and are 
ready to administer the oaths of office This 
of course is agreed" to. and three members of 
the Senate and five of the House nre named 
for this service by the presiding'OlHcer. They 



retire ander the guidance of the Sergeant-at* 
Arms to the Couucil Chamber and Govemor's 
Room. 

We have twice spoken of thig officer, and 
should leave our picture of the State House 
incomplete, if we failed to point him out 
more particularly. Benjamin iStevens is the 
gentleman who his held the office of ** Ser- 
geant at- Arms to the General. Court*' for 
seventeen years. For two years previous he 
was a member of the House. When we con- 
sider his long experience, his urbanity, his 
J fidelity, and his unwearied exertions for the 
comfort and convenience of the members, we 
are not surprised that he is annually re-elected, 
under all the vicissitudes of parties, to an 
office which (with thn Superintendency of the 
State House attached) is probably one of the 
most responsible and most important of any 
usually in the gifl of the Legislature. 

The Committee return and report that the 
executive officers are ready to wait upon the 
Legislature. 

in a few minutes, the announcement is made 
at the door of ^ Hid Excellency the Gover- 
nor!** when the members rising, the proces- 
sion enters and passes down the aisle, as fol- 
lows : — The Sergeant-at-Armp, with his white 
rod of office ; the Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and <.*ouncillor8 elect; and the Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Auditor. The Adjutant- 
General is present, and sometimes, but not 
tliis year, the Sheriflf for Suffijlk County. 
These individuals enter the area, and take seats 
provided for them. 

Henry Wilson, the President of the Senate, 
then administers the oath to the Governor elect 
in the following words: 

**I, George S. Boutwell, do solemnly swear 
and affirm, that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and will support the Constitution thereof. 

"I, George S. Bo-itwell, do solemnly swear 
and affirm, that 1 will faithfully and impar- 
tially discharge and perform all the duties 
jmcumbent on me as the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, according 
to the best of my abilities and understanding, 
agreeably to the rules and regulations of the 
Constitution, and the laws of this Conimon- 
wealth. 

"I, George S. Boutwell, do solemnly swear 
that I will support the Constitution of the 
United States. So help me God.** 

Amasa Walker, the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, then rises and says . 

"George S. Boutwell having been elected 
Governor of this Commonwealth, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution 
thereof, and having taken and subscribed the 
oaths requisite to enable him to enter upon 
the duties of the office, proclamation is now 
made of the fact to the end that all citizens, 
especially all officers, civil and military, may 
take notice thereof and govern theinselvds 



accordingly. God save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts!" 

While he is yet speaking, the cannon on 
the common begin a salute. — The Lieutenant 
Governor and the Councillors go tlirough the 
same ceremony — the new officers sign their 
names to papers containing the oaths and 
declarations which they have already sworn 
to; — and the inauguration is over. 

The first of the oaths above given is that 
established by an amendment to the Consti- 
tution proposed by the Convention of J 820, 
ratified by the people April 9, 1821, and which 
went into force May 30, 182 1 . Before that time 
the Governor was obliged to take and sub- 
scribe to the following oaths and declarations, 
which were required by the original Constitu- 
tion : — 

"I, A. B., do declare that I believe the 
Christian religion, and have a firm persuasion 
of its truth ; and thit I am seized and pos- 
sessed, in my own right, of the property re- 
ouired by the .constitution as one qualification 
tor the office or place to which I am elected. 

" I, A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowl- 
edge, profess, testify, and declare, that the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is, and of 
right ought to be, a free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent State; and 1 do swear, that I will 
Dear true faith and allegiance to the said Com- 
monwealth, and that I will defend the same 
against traitorous conspiracies and all hostile 
attempts whatsoever : And that I do renounce 
and abjure all allegiance, subjection and obe- 
dience to the King, Queen or Government of 
Great Britain, (as the case may be) and every 
other foreign power whatsoever : And that no 
foreign Pnnce, Person, Prelate, State or Po- 
tentate, hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, 
superiority, pre-eminence, authority, dispens- 
ing or other power, in any matter, civil, ec- 
clesiastical or spiritual, within this Common- 
wealth ; except the authority and power which 
is or may be vested by their constituents in 
the Congress of the United States : And I do 
further testify and declare, that no man or 
body of men hath or can have any right to 
absolve or discharge me from the obligation 
of this oath, declaration or affirmation ; and 
that I do make this acknowledgment, pro- 
fession, testimony, declaration, denial, renun- 
ciation and abjuration, heartily and truly, 
according to the common meaning and ac- 
ceptation, of the foregoing words, without 
any equivocation, mental evasion, or secret 
reservation whatsoever. So help me God." 

The oaths required from the Governor do 
not now differ materially from those required 
from any person chosen or appointed to any 
office, civil or military, under the government 
of Massachusetts. 

Sometimes the Governor delivers his ad- 
dress on the day of his- inauguration, and 
sometimes it is delayed for a day or two. This 
year it followed directly, on the same day. It 
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is generally read from a printed copy, and is 
commonly already in type at the time of its 
delivery, in the newspaper offices. 

THE INSPECTOE OENEEAL. 

[FHOM the RUSSIAN.] 

Vert little is known here of Russian liter- 
atore. There is an article on this subject 
in a recent number of the French Revue des 
Deux Mondes, by the well-known French 
writer Prosper Merim^e, in the course of 
which there is an analysis of a Rusian drama, 
by " Nicholas Gogol," a popular writer, with 
extracts, which gives us a good idea of the 
piece. It is interesting as affording a pic- 
ture of Russian manners and a satire on 
some of the forms of government, and we 
have accordingly thought it worth wliile to 
offer a translation of it to our readers. We 
have endeavored to preserve enough of the 
extracts to ^ve an idea of the dialogue and 
incidents, without occupying too much space 
by retaining the form of the play. 

The principal functionaries of a provincial 
city are met at the house of the governor, 
(gorodnitchi,) a sort of sub-prefect uniting the 
judicial and administrative functions. He is 
very much excited by the intelligence he has 
just received. He hears from St. Petersburg 
that an Inspector General (revizor) travelling 
incognito, will soon arrive in the city to ex- 
amine into the conduct of the government 
officers. The news is c&lculated to spread 
alarm, for abuses on a large and a small scale 
appear to have been carried on in the city 
where the scene passes, and the name of 
which M. Gogol does not venture to give. 
The governor, whose conscience is the most 
heavuy loaded, warns them charitably to make 
their preparations, so that at his arrival, the 
Inspector shall find things in the right state. 
"You, Mr. Hospital Director, your patients 
are as dirty as blacksmiths; the hospital is 
not well kepL You must manage to have 
fewer patients, or they will be sure to say it 
18 the fault of the government" The director, 
who has been in the habit of putting in his 
pocket the money intended for medicine, an- 
swers that he is ready to receive this terrible 
inspector. He has invented a new treatment 
"Where is the use," he says, "of racking 
your brains to prescribe drugs which cost so 
mach in the first place. Man is a simply or- 
ganized being. If he dies, he dies ; if he gets 
well, he gets well. Besides our German doc- 
tor is troubled to understand the patients, be- 
cause he does not know Rui>sian." "You, 
Mr. Judge," says the governor, " I see you 
are in the habit of keepmg your geese in the 
Coort room, and you are too fond of hunting, 
and take presents of dogs from the contend- 
ing parties." " As for you," replies the judge, 
"you allow them to give you cloaks worth five 
I hundred roubles." " Very well," answers the 



governor, angrily, "but do you know why 
they venture to give you dogs r It is because 
you do not believe in God. You never go to 
church, while I go to mass every Sunday. 
When you undertake to tell how tlie world 
was made, you make the hair stand up on my 
head." 

Every functionary having been admonished 
in this manner, the governor takes the post- 
master aside, and insinuates to him blindly, 
that by opening with much delicacy the letters 
that come from St Petersburg, they might 
discover the precise day on which the so much 
dreaded inspector would arrive. " Are there 
no instruments for this? — clay for models," 
and then if they cannot be resealed, it is only 
to deliver them with the seal broken." The 
postmaster is a complaisant man. " Do not 
trouble yourself," he says, "I am in the 
habit of opening the letters just for the curi- 
osity of seeing what is in them. Here, should 
you like to read this, which a lieutenant 
writes to his friends to inform them of his 
success ? " 

The honest assembly, already troubled by 
the news from St Petersburg, is thrown into 
still greater alarm by another report yet more 
precise. Two loafers, the scourges of all 
provincial cities, always on the watch for a 
new face, Petr Ivanovitch Dobtchinski, and 
Petr Ivanvitch Bobchinske, pitiless babblers 
who interrupt each other at every word, re- 
count with great difficulty and with intennin- 
able detail, that the Inspector arrived several 
days since. He is a young man with a pass- 
port from St Petersburg for Saratof. " He 
nas remained at the Hotel without any appar- 
ent motive. He has a very singular air. He 
bas examined everything, even to the food on 
our plates. He pays for nothing at the inn. 
Everything announces him to be the Inspector 
General." 

The governor and officials are all thrown 
into the greatest alarm. Each one runs over 
in his own mind his own defalcations and mis- 
deeds, and taunts his fellows with this. In 
the mean time, who is this traveller who has 
so disturbed the quiet of these worthy func- 
tionaries? The author informs us in the 
second act, by means of a very long mono- 
logue by a valet, a rather unskilful method, 
which shows no great stage experience. The 
supposed Inspector General is a little clerk 
out of place, named Khlestakoff, a mauvais su- 
jeij who having lost his money by gaming, 
does not know how to get away fiom the inn 
at which ho has been staying. Already the 
host refuses to give him any further credit : he 
even declines feeding him, and threatens to 
complain of him to the governor. Khlesta- 
koff has tried to dine on salted sturgeon, 
which he has cheapened in various places, 
tasting a morsel in every shop, but his vast 
stomach is not appeased by such palliatives. 
His cigar box is entirely empty, and he has not 
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even the resonrce of cheating his honj^ by 
smoking. After having quarrelled with the 
waiter he cajoles him, wad ends by obtaining 
soup and houiUi which he devours, cUrsing the 
provinces and regretting St. Petersburg. Sud- 
denly the governor is announced. Persuaded 
that his host has put his threats in execution, 
he imagines that the officials are in search of 
him to put him in prison. Meantime he does 
not surrender himself without great noise, and 
begins with his complaints: 

** It is horrible," he says ** on the part of the 
innkeeper. He gives me beef hard as an old 
shoe. Soup— the devil knows of what wash 
it is made. I was forced to throw it out of 
the window. He is starving me — this tea is 
fabulous, it smells offish, not tea.'' The gov- 
ernor replies (very timidly,) ^* I am distressed, 
sir. We have, however, very good beef here. 
The butchers are worthy people. Allow me 
to propose to you a change of lodging." 

*' No, no, I know very well what sort of 
lodging you mean; it is a prison; but you 
shall see my passport I am a public func- 
tionary — ^you will not dare. — I will make a 
complaint.'' 

The governor, from this, supposing that he 
knows every thing, says in a low tone, *' How 
angry he is. These cursed merchants have 
forwarded their complaints." Seeing the gov- 
ernor's embarrasment, Khlestakoff grows bold- 
er, and says '* The minister knows me. I will 
not go— no — parbleu, you do not alarm me 
with your government'' " Your pardon, sir," 
stammers ths governor, "do not ruin me; I 
have a wife and children." "Here is a pretty 
reason, because you have a wife and children, 
I must go to prison." " It is want of experi- 
ence on my part," says the poor governor; 
" that is all, sir. And the income of the place 
is so small. The fees do not pay for tea and 
ci^rs. The profits, if there are any, mere 
tnfles, little presents for the table, and a 
couple of coats. As to the so-called sub-offi- 
cer's wife, who carried on trade, and whom 
they say I have whipped, it is a calumny, be- 
fore heaven, it is a base calumnv, an inven- 
tion of my enemies, who are seeking to ruin 
me." Khlestakoff can hardly conceal his 
astonishment, but replies, " I do n't know why 
you talk to me of your enemies and the sub- 
officer's wife. I do not know her, and do not 
trouble myself with her affairs. But you are 
not planning to whip me, are you ? hein. I 
shall pay by and bye, when I have money. 
Now I have none. I find myself by chance 
without a kopek." " If you need money or 
anjTthing else, dispose of me, sir. My duty is 
to assist travellers," answers the governor. 
Khlestakoff could hardlv believe his ears, but 
ventured to answer, " You will be so kind as 
to lend me ? I will repay you immediately. 
I want only two hundred rubles to pay the 
innkeeper and return home. Once at home I 
will immediately refund your money, sir." The 



governor drew out his pocket-book, giving him 
a roll of bills : " I am only too happy to offer 
them to you. There are two hundred rubles 
Do not trouble yourself to count them." " A 
thousand thanks. I see yoa are a gaUant man. 
I always suspected it.'' "God Se praised," 
said the governor to himself, " he takes the 
nK)ney. We shall get on well together. In- 
stead of two hundred rubles I would have 
given him four hundred." 

The governor invites Khlestakoff to come 
and stay at his house, and while they are 
transporting his bagga^ge thither, to visit some 
of the public establishments. Respecting 
the incognito of the Inspector General, he af- 
fects to treat him only as a stranger of dis- 
tinction. 

In the third act we find ourselves at the 
governor's house, the wife and daughter of 
whom are in ^rand toilette, awaiting with 
impatient curiosity the illustrious guest who 
has been announced. He arrives, escorted by 
all the officials of the city, after a magnificent 
dinner which has been given him by the di- 
rector of the hospital. Khlestakofi^ who had 
not been sparing of the wine, enchanted at 
the reception which is given him, and which 
he attributes to his eood looks, {days the ami- 
able to the governors ladj, and to finish daz- 
zling these good provincials, he describes to 
them life in St Petersburg, and the figure he 
makes there. From one boast to another, 
wanning with his own falshoods, he plays the 
great man, and gives it to be understood that 
uie ministry do nothing without his advice. 
Notwithstanding some exaggerations which 
savor a little of Italian parade, this scene is 
the most sprightly of the comedy. It reminds 
one of the famous scene of Henry IV. in 
Shakespeare, where Falstaff recounts his 
prowess against the thieves dressed in buck- 
ram, who m the enthusiasm of the recital, in- 
crease in numbers at every repetition. 

The scene opens with his introduction to 
the ladies of the family, — the governor's 
wife and two daughters, — who receive the 
supposed official, with the highest marks of 
respect and consideration. After the intro- 
duction, the scene proceeds by Khlestakoff 
saying, "No etiquette, gentlemen, pray be 
seated without distinction of rank, as for me I 
try all I can to slip about without being re- 
marked. But, do you see, I cannot find out 
how this is done, I cannot keep up an incog- 
nito any where. Wherever I go they say, 
Ah, here is Ivan Alexandrovitch. Yes, once, 
if you will believe me, I was taken for the 
Commander-in-chief: the sentinel ordered to 
arms, the soldiers advanced. The officer, 
who was an acquaintance of mine, said to me 
afterwards, they took you for the commander- 
in-chief." " Indeed," cried the wife of the 
Governor. "Ev6ry word true," continued 
Khlestahoff The little actresses know me 
like a white wolf, I often go to see the vaude- 
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vflles, and as to the literary men; I am hail 
fellow with Poachkine. Sometimes I say to 
him, Poachkine, my good fellow, what are we 
doing now ; well, he answers me — yes — ah. 
He is a real original'' ^Ah," says the gov- 
ernor's lady, ^Tou write, then, how amusing 
it most be to be an anthor. Probably yon 
work for the journals." ** Oh yes, indeed, we 
most help them along a little. It was I who 
wrote the Biarria^e of Figaro, Robert le 
Diable, Norma ; I rorget the names of half of 
them. Bat, then, I only do it occasionally. 
I do not care to write, bat the managers of 
the theatres come to me and say, * Now, my 
dear fellow, you must write us 'something.' 
I think a moment, and then I say, *Well, we 
will see.' I sit down for an evening, and the 
thing is done at once. I have, I must con- 
fess, a remarkable facility. All that has ap- 
peared under the name of Baron Brambus, 
The Frigate of Hope, The Moscow Tele- 
graph — all this is yoar humble servant." 
The governor's lady makes an exclamation of 
astonishment, while Khlestakoff takes breath ; 
he then goes on : 

^ Yes, I confess, literature is my element 
My house is the fint in St. Petersburg. Peo- 
ple say, this is the house of Ivan Alexandro- 
vitch. Do me the favor, my friends, if you 
come to St. Petersburgh, I beg it of you, pray 
come and see me. I give balls, too." 

^ I am sure," lisped the lady governor, 
^ your balls must be charming and in exquisite 
taste." 

^ Oh, no, very simple, not worth speaking 
of. On the table, for example, a watermelon 
— a watermelon — costing six hundred ru- 
bles. They send me soup in a saucepan from 
Paris, by the railroad. The cover is raised, 
the flavor — there is nothing like it in the 
world. I go every evening to balls, and then 
we make up our whist table. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the French Ambassador, 
the Grejman Ambassador and myself, and 
then we exterminate each other. You have 
no idea of it: we go home tired to death ; we 
climb op to our fourth story, we have hardly 
strength to say to our nurse, come Mavourch- 
kee, — my di^ssin^-gown ! But what am I 
saying — I forgot that I live on the first story ; 
I have a staircase in my room. It is a cu- 
riosity to come into my antechamber when 
I am getting up — Counts, princes — there 
are enough of them to stifle each other. — 
You would say there were beetles, nothing 
is heard but 6rr, 6rr, brr. Once I acted 
as minister." (On hearing this the govern- 
or and the officials rose m alarm.) ** Once 
I was minister, it was droll, listen, the head 
was away, where was he? No one knew. 
'Then naturally it was asked, who shall in 
the place ? There were generals there, who 
nrould gladly have taken it, but they tried 
And foimd how hard it was to get along, and 
so they fe31 back on me. Here are couriers 



in motion, figure to yourselves thirty-five 
thousand couriers. What a situation ! hein ! 
I confess to you I was amused at it my- 
self. I went in a robe dt ekambrt. I would 
have refused, but I was afraid the emperor 
would hear of it Well, gentlemen, I finally 
went into the ministry. It was like an earth- 
quake." At this account the governor and 
officials trembled for fear, while Khlestakoff, 
growing more and more excited, went on : 

** Oh, I am not joking ! I set them all out 
on a gallop, the conncfl of State were afraid 
of me. Why, because I am just so, I care 
for no one, not I, I go to Court every day. 
To-morrow, perhaps, I shall be a Field mar- 
shal At this point, the excitement of boasts 
ing and the effects of wine became sj strong 
upon the Inspector, that the governor as po- 
litely as possible, offers to lead him to his 
chamber, to which he almost unconsciously 
consents. 

Meantime, the fiinctionaries of the district, 
afler having deliberated among themselves, 
conclude that the Inspector-general is not a 
man to be won by a dinner alone. The boldest 
of the corps is despatched to him to offer him 
money. The envov is in great terror, because 
if he happens to fall upon an honest man, he 
runs the risk of being sent to Siberia. He 
has prepared his offering, he holds it, he puts 
out his hand, he draws it back, and does not 
know how to come to the point The bank 
bill falls on the floor ; Khlestakoff picks it up, 
and politely asks permission to borrow it All 
goes offl as it seems, in due form. One afler 
another all the functionaries of the district 
arrive in full uniform, and provided with bank 
bills. Encouraged by his first essay, Khles- 
takoff borrows of one two hundred rubles, and 
of another three hundred. All these scenes 
are well done, and, notwithstanding the uni- 
formity of the plan, they are happily varied 
by the contrast of the characters which figure 
in them, 

Khlestakoff' accommodates himself wonder- 
fully, as may be supposed to his new office. 
He pockebB quantities of rubles. He makes 
his court to the Governor's wife, a very pre- 
tentious provincial coquette, and, at the same 
time to her daughter, an innocent provincial 
girl, or one who professes to be such. He 
goes so far as to become affianced to the lat- 
ter, at the end of a not very sprightly conver- 
sation, and the governor is enchanted at hav- 
ing for a son-in-law a man who has been at 
the head of the ministry. Fortunately, Khles- 
takofi's valet is a prudent fellow, who advises 
his master to take to his heels before the truth 
is discovered. Meantime, while the carriage 
ii getting ready, he has other visits to re- 
ceive. In the fiirst place, the merchants come 
to make their complaints of the Governor. 
They enter bearing loaves of sugar and bot- 
tles of brandy, according to the oriental cus- 
tom, of never going empty-handed to visit 
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the great. The^ accuse the Governor of a9 
sorts of peculations and cheating, and finish 
their interview by striving to propitiate the 
noble inspector by a present of five hundred 
rubles on a silver salver. Khlestakoff pro- 
fesses to be unwilling to receive the gift, but 
finally yields, saying, ** You desire it, I take 
it, it 18 a sacred debt for mo.** ** Take also 
the silver salver,* urge the merchants; but 
the Inspector says, ^No matter for the sal- 
ver." The merchants prostrate themselves, 
saying, ^Take, at least, the sugar." ** In- 
deed, no more presents." But the valet inter- 
poses with, ** Why not take this ; on a journey 
every thing comes of use. Come, let us see 
the sugar loaves and brandv. What is this ? 
Cord. Give me this cord, this will be useful 
on the journey. Every thing is tied up with 
cord." 

To thfe merchants succeeds a deputation of 
women,' among them the wife of the sub-ofli- 
cer who had sufiered from the cruelty of the 
Governor. They beg that the Governor may 
be ordered to pay them an indemnitv, on the 
promise of which they retire satisfied. 

The fifUi act contains the moral of the play. 
Khlestakoff has departed. The Governor, 

Sersuaded that he will return and marry his 
aughter, 'already dreams of the orders and 
offices which his son-in-law will not fail to 
procure for him, when the postmaster, who, 
according to his virtuous habit, opens the let- 
ters which come to the office, brin^ hini one 
written by Khlestahaff to one of his friends, 
the editor of a newspaper at Petersburg. He 
recounts his adventures, and lau?hs at his 
dupes. The letter is read betore all the func- 
tionaries, and each one finds his place there. 
It is a free imitation of the billet-scene in the 
Misanthrope. In the midst of the general 
amazement, a messenger announces that the 
real Inspector has arrived, and that he has 
sent for these gentlemen to appear before 
him ! Will they have to provide themselves 
with more bank bills ? Will they be stripped 
of their offices, and treated as ' they deserve ? 
The author does not tell us, and tiie curtain 
falls upon a general tableau of all these mis- 
creants, cheaters and cheated, confounded 
together. 

UTERAEY NOTES. 



The book trade is beginning to be a little 
more brisk as the year wears on, and a num- 
ber of books have made their appearance re- 
cently, but none of them of any special impor- 
tance. The notices of books which we had in- 
tended for this number we defer till next week. 
Among the paragraphs below are contained 
announcements or one or two books which are 
in preparation. 



Crosbt and Nichols, Boston, have near- 
ly ready the third and fourth volumes of Dr. 



PalfreyV'- Academical Lectures on die Jew- 
idi Scriptures and Antiquities." The former 
volumes of this book were welcomed by the 
best judges as the most valuable contributions 
to the literature on the subjject made by any 
English or American scholar in this century. 
Subscribers to the first two vc^umes if they 
wish for the remaining ones are recjuested to 
notify the publishers, when they will receive 
them at the original subscription- price. The 
volumes are announced for publication on the 
31st, the day of the date of this paper. 

D. AppLETOif A WD Co., New York, have 
in press, as the third volume of their edition 
of Lord Mahon^s History, the two volumes 
recently published in England. We have 
heard it stated on ver^ high authority that the 
history of the American War contained in 
these volumes i» the best ever yet published. 
Their appearance inthis country will be looked 
for with great interest. 

The same publishers have also in press a 
new book by Julia Kavanagh, the author of 
" Nathalie," which will undoubtedly be well 
received from the enthusiasm created by its 
delightful predecessor, but which we fear from 
the title is of rather a difierent nature. It is 
*^ Women Ebcemplary for Piety and Charity." 

Crosbt and Nichols, Boston, have in 
press *' St Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians : 
an attempt to convey their Spirit and Si^i- 
ficance. By John Hamilton Thorn." This is 
a reprint or an English book. It is dedicated 
to Rev. James Martineau. The author 
says in the preface, *' I warn ofiT scholars, 
and deep students of the Scriptures from 
these pages. They are designed for the 
unleamea; for those whose only qualifica- 
tion for the reception of reli^ous Truth 
is in the desire that spiritual things may bv 
them be spirituallv discerned ; and who seek 
and worsmp Truth, as they ;7orship and seek 
after God, with a hunger and tlurst for reali- 
ties, and with a love that casts out fear. . . . 
What I undertake to exhibit is the strong, 
clear current of spiritual thought in the 
Apostle's mind, not all the immaterial ele- 
ments it may have held in solution, or mechan- 
ically carried in its course." 

James Munroe and Co., Boston, announce 
as in press a reprint of ^* John Milton : a Bio- 
graphy, especially designed to exhibit the 
Ecclesiastical pnncipleff of that illustrious 
man. Bv Cyrus K. Edmonds." In the pre- 
face of this book it is stated that ** It i&the 
purpose of the following pages to present 
Milton afresh to the public as the champion 
of political and especially of religious liberty; 
and while delineating the few incidents of 
his life, to present such passages from his 
prose writings, especially on ecclesiastical 
subjects, as may invite the attention of the 
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public to the whole of those much neglected 
out immortal productions." The author thinks 
that, " Milton has suffered because his most 
eminent biographers, as members of the 
Church of England, have had no sympafhy 
with their illustrious subject in the grandest 
phase which his characters and his writings 
present** 

The first number of the new volume of 
" Norton's Literary Advertiser," has appeared, 
the title being changed by the substtuition of 
•* Gazette " for ** Advertiser." This is a monthly 
publication, conducted by Charles B. Nor- 
ton, at the Irving Bookstore, New York, con- 
taining the most accurate lists prepared in this 
country of American and Foreign publica- 
tions, together with the contents of the 
principal reviews and magazines, announce- 
ments of new publications and advertise- 
ments. It is valuable as a convenient and re- 
liable cotemporary catalogue of books as 
they appear. 

Gould aptd Lincoln of this city are pro- 
gressing steadily with Dr. J. V. C. Smith's 
book of Travels, which we announced in the 
first number of " To-Day," and which prom- 
ises to be an entertaining volume. We shall 
probably be able to present our readers with 
0ome advance extracts from it in our next 
number. 

ODD HINUTES. 

The Kossuth fever in New York has al- 
ready passed its crisis, and it fortunately had 
not spread very extensively o,ver the country. 
There are, we are told, fewer Kossuth hats 
DOW to be seen in Broadway in New Yark 
than in Washington street in Boston,- where 
they were never very numerous, the city hap- 
pily preserving itc characteristic and conser- 
vative coolness. The "illustrious Magyar" 
while he can have no reason to complain that 
the brilliant hopes he was encouraged in in- 
dulging have proved illusive, must neverthe- 
less have suffered a disappointment in the re- 
sult of his visit to this country. 

A Friend about to depart for Europe 
stepped into a broker's shop to set some French 
gold, for convenience in travelling. The coin 
was bought, of course at hap-hazard at the 
broker's count* r ; — all Louis d'or, to take the 
name which has lasted rather the longest 
There were ten or twelve innocent pieces, — 
each as bright and as yellow as the others ; — 
each like its brother weighing eighty-nine 
trains and seven-tenths ; but such a history 
hung behind them ! For as we ranged them 
oat, one bore the head of Louis the Unfortn- 
nate; — ^it was a Louis d'or; — ^the next was 
made by the mint that served Napoleon the 
First Consul, a Napoleon d'or ; the next served 



the Eknperor Napoleon, stamped by the mint 
hammers which were once cannon, thunder- 
ing at Austerlitz ; next these Napoleons came 
another Louis d'or ; — a fat-faced Louis on it ; 
Louis le Desir6 ; — who in his gouty chair kept 
France caricaturing him for years ; — ^then we 
picked out the unfortunate Charles's head ; — 
so long the Ex-King Charles X. ; and we laid 
it by his brother. Then came one or two 
more Louis d'or ; for here was the poor Louis 
Philippe's head, perhaps the very coin Freili- 
grath's Arab Sheik handled, when he said : 

** *Tis not the roan I thought to see, 
His head is like a pear." 

And then, presto, — a Republique d'or ; — is 
that the name ? where two tall women, who 
stood for Libert^ and Egalit^, were kissing a 
Hercules who stood for Fraternity ; (unless 
they were Vice and Virtue, as in the old stoiy, 
asking the new republic which way he would 
march, — if, indeed he could march at all ;) and 
then a Louis d'or, and Napoleon d'or both ; 
a new piece struck since the nephew of his 
uncle came to the throne, which is not a 
throne. 

Is not it a little queer that nine or ten such 
spirits should be hocussed into lying quietly in 
one purse, — and all keep the peace with each 
other ? Louis XVIII., and Napoleon le Grand 
worth just as much as each other; viz., 
$3.81 ! For does not each of them contain 
eighty-nine grains and seven-tenths, of pure 
gold? 

The first " Directory " of Boston was pub- 
lished in 1789. Of the persons named in it, 
it i^ believed only four survive, viz., Messrs. 
Samuel Adams,^ Daniel Greenleaf, Thomas 
Greenleaf, and Eliakim Morse. 



A SKETCH OF JOHN HOBJTE TOOKE.* 

John Horne Tooke was a clergvrnan of 
the Church of England, which was his mis- 
fortune, for he did not become the place, nor 
the place him. He never seems to have had 
a just sense of the dignity of the position, 
still less of its duties, and he offended against 
all the proprieties, not to say decencies, 
which custom properly exacts from the cler- 

♦ There are in existence two (and perhaps more 
than two) lives of Home Tooke, namely *'Reid'8 
Memoirs" and "Stephen's Memoirs," neither of 
which we have ever seen, and have some reasons 
for believing them to be not generally accessible, 
nor much known on this side of the water. But 
Tooke was a remarkable man, full of peculiarities, 
living during a most interesting period of English 
history, takmg an active, if not a prominent, part 
in the politics of his times, somewhat distingiiish- 
ed, moreover, as a philosopher ; and, though it is 
not our desire nor indeed in our yovrer to give any- 
thing like a connected biographical notice of the 
man, i&till it may be of interest to present some of 
his prominent characteristics, as displayed in hii 
works and in some of the scenes in which he was 
I engaged. 
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gy, any departure from which is so generally 
and justly rewarded by failure. He descend- 
ed into the arena of party politics to wrangle 
with demagogues, or join with them in abuse 
of nearly all me great and good men of his 
time, and he had his reward ; for when we 
consider the abilities of the man, and the 
slight effects which they produced, he suc- 
ceeded in nothing which was of importance 
enough to redeem his political life from being 
pronounced, on the whole, a failure. Had he 
made a more judicious selection of a profes- 
sion, he would probably have been a more 
successful, certamly a more amiable, man. 
The men whom he abused, he mi^ht perhaps 
haye rivalled, but, as it was, his pen was 
dipped in gall, and (as is too apt to be the 
case,) he prejudiced the sober part of the 
community against his cause — ^a good one in 
the main — ^by his intemperate abuse of what 
they held dear, his monstrously exaggerated 
statements, and his exciting appeals to the 
ignorant and unthinking. To show how un- 
easily his profession sat upon him — early in 
his political life, in a letter, proffering his 
assistance to Wilkes, he apolo^^izes for being 
a ''parson,'* and ^ves it as his opinion, that 
the imposition of hands by the oishop, like 
the sop given to Judas, is often only the sig- 
nal for the devil to enter. 

It is hard to find anything like moderation 
in Tooke*s politics. He was a most resolute 
friend or a most acrimonious enemy, and 
though, he generally appeared in the latter 
cajpacity, yet, in some cases, he assumed at 
different times of his life, both characters 
with reference to the same individual. He 
was, at one time, a staunch friend of Pitt, 
though never able to be an influential one, 
but afterwards he took his more natural posi- 
tion as a fearless but powerless enemy. The 
case of Wilkes was still more striking. He 
forced his friendship upon Wilkes at first, 
resolutely maintained him through thick and 
thin, winked at the dissoluteness of that un- 
principled partissin, until at length the (quar- 
rel came, A series of letters were published 
by each, unprofitable reading at this day, ex- 
cept as a warning, and containing a mutual 
exposure. Tooke, the more honorable and 
much the abler man of the two, should have 
been victorious, but Wilkes's star was at that 
time in the ascendant, and the people to whom 
they both appealed, triumphantly sustained 
him. And tms suggests one respect in which 
Home Tooke seems to have been stran^ly 
unfortunate. Though a man, whose abihties 
well directed, might, with a reasonable allow- 
ance of fortunate circumstances, have made 
him great among the great, yet fortune seems 
always to have denied him an occasion for 
the full exercise of his talents, and to have 
doomed him to pass his political life fighting 
desperately ana ably but unsuccessfiuly to 
uphold or expose some profligate dema|^gue 



— ^to carry some not very important popular 
election, where party spirit ran liigh— or to 
extend the influence of some society, formed 
for the purpose of altering the constitution or 
reforming the government, where the end 
proposed might be magnificent enough, but 
the means under its control, almost ludicrous- 
ly inadequate, and which never could have 
attracted even the attention of the ministers, 
but for the general alarm caused by the ex- 
cesses of me French Revolution. These 
were the only fields which .Fortune offered 
him in which to win renown, and £ven these 
were granted charily and at long intervals. 
Of these opportunities, such as they were, 
he availed himself eagerly, on every occasion ; 
he exhibited dauntless courage and confi- 
dence, wonderful dexterity ; and he used keen 
weapons ; yet somehow it happened that the 
battle went afirainst him, the demagogue tri- 
umphed, the election was lost, the society was 
suppressed, and Tooke was left comparative- 
ly alone, as bitter and unsuccessful as ever. 
His correspondence with Junius is perhaps an 
exception, and a solitary one. Here was an 
antagonist worthy of mm or of any man. 
Tooke lacked the polished brilliancy and 
elaborate invective or his rival, and above all, 
'Hhat dexterous malignity, which comes in 
with such effect to blacken a character by 
insinuation, after invective has exhausted its 
powers," but he excelled him in ^ving to 
his letters an appearance of honest smcerity, 
which carries conviction if it fails to excite 
admiration ; and, more than all, he had the 
advantage of being on the right side at the 
beginning, and of making it apparent that he 
was so at the end ; or, if it is soing too far to 
say that he triumphed, he, at least, sustained 
himself, and kept the ground he originally 
occupied. And he was the only man who 
coula boast of having entered the lists against 
Junius and come ofiHdiye and unharmed. 

We have mentioned instances to show that 
Tooke had his full share of those human 
weaknesses, which he was so quick to detect 
in his opponents, but to which reformers are 
liable equally with other men. His inconsis- 
tency, for instance, might be inferred from 
his position as friend and foe of Pitt and 
Wilkes, though this he explained (as it is 
usually done) by assuming himself to have 
stood stiU, and other men to have changed 
their position. But the glaring inconsistency, 
that a reformer of the Englisn Constitution, 
sworn foe of the abuses of popular elections 
and the corruption of the House of Commons, 
should consent to sit in that House as Repre- 
sentative of Old Sarum* — ^that most rotten of 

^ Old Sarum was a place of some importance 
until the thirteenth century, when the rise of New 
Sanun or Salisbury caused its decay. Its proprie- 
tor retained the ancient right of returning two 
members to the House of Commons, eren when 
the borough had neither house nor inhabitant, un- 
til disfranchised by ^ Reform Act in 1832. At 
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rotten boroughs — ^withoat Beeming to enter- 
tain the slightest compunction about appearing 
in behalf of such a constituency, is a some- 
what humiliating riew of human nature, and 
shows that the stem opponent of abuses is 
often all the sterner, because he cannot avail 
himself of them, because he is one of the ma- 
ny who lose, and not one of the few who gain 
by them. We have alluded to Tooke's habit 
of exag^ration, which he had in conwion 
with other declaimers. One would gather 
firom his writings, that the time-honored safe- 
^ards of English liberty were all struck down, 
in his day, one by one, — ^no barrier left to 
protect the people from despotism— to guard 
against converting the subject into a slave. 
"Even worse than this f the English Constitu- 
tion being tlius deprived of its bulwarks, and 
left defenceless, the fatal blow was struck, 
time and again, — ^the only wonder was, that 
after so many mortal wounds, sufficient vital- 
ity should be left to receive another, which 
should be anytliing else than the kick which 
the ass inflicted on the dead lion; for a 
wound to be ^^mortal" implies some life in the 
recipient. This common rhetorical trick, 
which seems never to have been worn out, 
Tooke made ample use of in his political 
writings, and it was as effective then as now. 

We have intimated that Home Tooke was 
the bitter opponent of most of the eminent 
men of his tmie. In fact, he found himself 
most easy, on all occasions, as one of the 
'^opposition." In politics and literature it was 
the same ; he had few good words to spare, 
but a never-ending flow of denunciation. 
Those who differed from him in politics were 
corropt, those who differed from him in phi- 
loaophy and philology were ignorant, and 
perhaps also, a little dishonest Of this we 
hope to give some few examples, in speaking 
of ms literary works. Even a cursory exami- 
nation of his writing shows that he attacked 
nearly all the principal men of his time, and 
seemed to entertain against them feelings not 
only of common opposition but of personal 
hatred. And among these were men eminent 
in all the various paths of sreatness. Lord 
Mansfield, Burke, Pitt, Fox, Dr. Johnson, not 
to mention others equally celebrated perhaps, 
down to the small names which History makes 
no mention of. 

Home Tooke studied law for the purpose of 
practising, but he never was called to the bar, 
the reason alleged being his former profession. 
This had its effect in souring his temper, and 
to this must be added his experience of the 
law in another capacity, namely, as the sub- 
ject of criminal indictments, at different pe- 
riods of his life, for libel and for high treason. 
The libel of which Tooke was found guilty, 
one which commands our sympathy and 



present, we believe it contains one house and some 
ruins. Lord Chatham is among the list of those 
who have represented Old Sarom. 



hearty concurrence, and the verdict and pun- 
ishment will excite our indignation, if we are 
not fair enough to take into consideration the 
state of the times, and the law of libel as it 
existed and was administered at that day — 
subjects altogether too extensive to be touch- 
ed upon here. The crime consisted in writ- 
ing and publishing ^'a certain false, wicked, 
muicious, scandalous, and seditious libel of 
and concerning his Majesty's government and 
the emplo3rment of his troops, according to the 
tenor and effect following, that is to say: — 
* at a special meeting of the Constitutional So- 
ciety, a gentleman proposed that £100 be 
raised by subscription to be applied to the re- 
lief of the widows, orphans, and aged parents 
of our beloved American fellow-subiects, who, 
faithful to the character of Englismnen, pre- 
ferrinj^ death to slavery, were, for (Atf/ redion 
only, inhumanly murdered by the king's troops, 
at or near Lexington and Concord', &c., the 
money to be paid to Dr. Franklin, to be applied 
to the above mentioned purpose, which libel 
he did * with force and arms wickedly, mali- 
ciously, and seditiously print and publish 
in certain newspa,per8," &c., &c., for which 
mighty offence an information was filed against 
him bv Eklward Thurlow, Attorney-general 
and afterwards Lord Chancellor. 

The trial was before Lord Mansfield, and 
the respect and reverence which that great 
Judge inspired in all otiiers who approached 
him, had little or no effect upon Home Tooke, 
who began the altercation as soon as the jury 
were sworn, by obtaining permission to state 
an objection to a point of practice, and then 
addressing the jury instead of the court, 
under the pretence of desiring to call their 
attention. On reading this trial we cannot 
help admiring the courage and stout endurance 
of the man, and being astonished at his assur- 
ance, or even insolence. He stated to the jury 
at the outset that " the plaintifi; defendant . 
and jury were the only persons of consequence 
in any case ; that the judges were there as a • 
matter of form — to preserve order, &c., and 
were well paid for their trouble" ! The point of 
practice which Tooke sought to et^tablish, imd 
which was ruled against him, was that his anfl« 
wer should close the case, and that the prose- 
cutor should not be allowed to reply, it is 
not in our power to show fully Tooke's de- 
meanor towards Lord Mansfield without quot- 
ing more than would be possible here. Still 
a few extracts may indicate it to some extent 

Lord Mansfield had decided that the Attor- 
ney General had a right to reply, considering 
it so clear a case that it was unnecessary to 
hear the Attorney argue it, and told Tooke 
that if he believed it to be irregular he should 
take it before the full court, and if the deci- 
sion should be in his favor the verdict would 
be set aside. That was his remedy. — Tof'ke — 
<* I have already suffered under your lordship's 
directing m^ to remedies The most crael of 
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poisoners are those who poison our remedies. I 
am sure you have not forgotten that I once be- 
fore had the honor to be tried before your lord- 
ship for a pretended libel ... I have never com- 
plained of the practices used against me on that 
trial — nor of the mistakes, (to speak gently,) 
which your Lordship made. You told me then, 
as now, that I should have a remedy.^ Here 
the Attorney General objects that all this had 
no relation to the case. Tooke — ** First your 
lordship interferes to save Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral from attempting to give a reason, which 
you both know he cannot give ; and then Mr. 
Attorney General gets up to save your lord- 
ship in his turn, and to stop me from explain- 
ing your lordship's conduct Thus between 
your lorddhip and Mr. Attorney General, a 
defendant is in a blessed situation.** [Here 
some promiscuous altercation ensued (says 
the reporter^ after which Mr. Horne (Tooke) 
proceeded,] ** [ must say as before, if your lord- 
ship is to do the Attorney General's business, 
and so cut off my reply, and then Mr. Attorney 
General is to get up and say this has nothing 
to do with the cause, between the Chief Jus- 
tice and Attorney General, what am I to do ? 

All I know of law is from my own 

case I haye gathered from your lord- 
ship's practice some things which I take to be, 
and some things which I take not be, maxims 

of law I entreat your lordship not to 

send me to remedies which I hardly know how 
to take, especially as I have always found that 
such kind of remedies from your lordship are 
like giving a man a wound and then telling him 
where he may 6nd a plaster." — Lord Monoid 
— (to the Attorney General) " Go on with the 
trial !" — Tooke — ** I shall hear no reason then 
from either of you ? Well ! if so I most sub- 
mit under if '* There is nothing** said Thur- 
low in opening, *^ (unless the behavior of the 
defendant should constitute that something,) 
which makes this case different from the most 
ordinary case of a plain delinquent in a gross 
offence being brought before a Court of Jus- 
tice.** Tooke opened thus ** Gentlemen of 
tha jury.** (The usual formula is *my lord 
and gentlemen of the jury.') **I am much 
happier in addressing myself to you, and I 
hope and believe I shall be much more fortu- 
nate as well as happy, than in addressing 

myself to the Judge Gentlemen, I have 

listened to Mr. Attorney Generars declamation 
with as much patience, and I believe with more 
pleasure than any one in the Court** Again, 
^ the object of this prosecution is to take out of 
my pocket what little money there is there, and 
to imprison me and to exclude me from society. 
However, I have the pleasure of seeing a gen- 
tleman who has been guilty of the same offence, 
sitting by the Judge** ; (this gentleman was Mr. 
Wilkes.) ** The Judse and that gentleman have 
been laughing all the time of this trial, thev 
have ehjoyed each other's company exceed- 
ingly. Well ! I have caused another laugh be- 



tween the gentlemen," (turning to Lord Mans- 
field and Mr. Wilkes) ; ** but it gives me plea- 
sure to think that I may have the honor, (if it 
be one,) when I come out of prison (if you are 
so kind as to put me there,) of sitting cheek by 
cheek with the Judge and laughmg at some 
other libeller — that is, if 1 ever come out of 
prison, for I promise to repeat the oTence every 
day. I promise the Attorney Ger er il I will give 
him business enough, and I hope he will pro- 
mise to file an information every time f charge 
the troops with murder. Gentlemen, I have 
wandered, but if I am to be shut up so soon, a 
few excursions may be excused me.** When 
Tooke began to call his witnesses, a ludicrous 
scene occurred. He desired to have the Attor- 
ney General sworn first, that he mirfht answer 
on oath as to reasons for filing the information, 
and satisfy the jury, if he could, of the integrity 
of his motives. Thurlow remonstrated indig- 
nantly at this impertinence. — Tooke — "The 
gentlemen of the jury will please observe here 
IS an accusation without an accuser. Your 
Lordship smiles," (to Lord Mansfield,) "upon 
my word I do not think it a thing to be laughed 
at Well! I suppose I must do without the 
evidence of the Attorney General.** 

The jury brought in a verdict of " guilty,** 
but on coming up on a subsequent day for judg- 
ment, Tooke, nothing daunted, endeavored to 
show a flaw in the information, on the ground 
that it was no where stated that there was a 
rebellion in Massachusetts, and that the rebels 
were slain in the quelling of such insurrection, 
and that for all that appeared on the record it 
might well be that the king*s troops had com- 
mitted murder, which was a very possible 
thing, and that the word * troops' did not ne- 
cessarily mean soldiery, but might refer to 
any company and collection of men. But it 
was held that the words "o/*and concerning 
his majesty's government** fixed it as a libel, 
and it was this construction of these two pre- 
positions that called forth Tooke*s celebrated 
letter to Mr. Dunning written from his prison. 
He was sentenced to be fined and imprisoned, 
and find sureties for his ^rood behaviour for 
three years. Tooke — " Will your lordships 
explain the nature of this sur^^tyship ?" Mani- 
fieli — " It is a common addition.** — Tooke — 
" And it may be a common hardship.** Mana- 
idd — ^**Not to commit any misdemeanors.** 
Tooke — " If your lordships would imprison me 
for three years I should be safer, because I 
can*t foresee but that the most meritorious 
act of my life will be construed to be a mis- 
demeanor." Mansfield— **^ Not unless you are 
convicted by a jury. You know it is a con- 
stant addition ; you know it very well. Where 
are the tipstaves ? " 

Tooke brought a writ of error in Parlia- 
ment to reverse this judgment ; the law of 
libel was learnedly discussed, and the question 
being put to the judges, they were unanimous 
in confirming the judgment of the King'sBench. 
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The trial of Horaa Tooke for high treason 
is too important to be omitted from a notice 
of hb life, tliough we shall make it as short 
as possible, endeavoring to give a statement of 
it which shall bo intelligible and shall illus- 
trate the character of the man. 

To understand this trial it is necessary to 
recollect the condition of England at the 
time, and the serious apprehensions entertain- 
ed by English statesmen and patriots, lest the 
people should be stimulated by designing men 
into a desire to imitate the example set them 
by their near neighbors the French. There 
were two societies, — one " The Society for 
Constitutional Reformation," the other " The 
London Corresponding Society," which, some- 
what on tho model of the Parisian clubs, 
aimed at effecting a reform of the government 
by means of affiliated societies, and a general 
agitation. Of each of these Home Tooke 
was a member, and the government deter- 
mined to prosecute several members of each, 
partly in tlio hope^ of being able to punish 
the off*end3rs, and partly in order to put the 
nation on thoir guard against what they con- 
ceived to b3 the dangerous if not fatal tend- 
ency of such organizations. The evidence 
consisting mainly of the proceedings of these 
societies, was prodigiously voluminous, and 
the jury were clearly unable to carry in their 
minds a connected view of the subject ; but 
in any case, the verdict of acquittal was a 
mast righteous one, and has helped to estab- 
lish tlie law of treason on the narrow ground 
where it now stands, and beyond which it 
can never be extended so long as a jury inter- 
venes between thcj government and the ac- 
cused. 

Certain otlier men, as Hardy and Thelwall, 
were tried on the same charge before and 
after Tooke, but they were men of no note 
whatever, and thoir names only remain be- 
cause of the importance of the principles 
which their trials tended to establish. The 
trial was before Chief Justice Eyre, and others. 
In behilf of Tooke appeared as counsel, Sir 
Vicary Gibbs and Erskine, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor ; and for the government, Mitford, 
Solicitor-General, afterwards Lord Redesdale, 
and Scott, Attorney-General, and afterwards 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. The trial of Hardy, 
which immediately preceded that of Tooke, 
ended with an acquittal, so that perhaps there 
was not much to fear. Yet, both Tooke and 
his counsel were in doubt as to the result 
The speeches on both sides are noble speci- 
mens of forensic eloquence, and the consider- 
ate fairness of the Attorney -General in 
managing the prosecution called forth the ap- 
probation of Tooke himself, from which it 
may be inferred that it was in every way 
worthy of commendation. Though defended 
by such able counsel, Tooke himself assisted 
in the cross-examination of witness, and dis- 
played the same fearlessness and more dex- 
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terity than he had years before in his trial for 
libel. 

When asked how he would be tried, he an- 
swered in the usual foriimla, but with a pecu- 
liar emphasis, which conveyed to tlie court 
anything but a flattering insinuation. ^*- 1 wotUd 
be tried by God and my country. But — ^" and 
there he paused and cast a glance around the 
court-room. He persisted during the trial in 
admitting evidence and acknowledging his 
handwriting, protesting that he desired no 
political act or sentiment of his to be con- 
cealed, and though warned by the Lord Presi- 
dent of the danger of so freely admitting 
evidence that miffht be used against him, he 
answered boldly uiat he did not shrink from 
the construction or the consequences. Tooke 
hatd studied law for some years now, which 
enabled him to conduct his questioning with 
skill and judgment The Attorney-General 
had put in as evidence a letter considered to 
be treasonable, written by a Mr. Cooper to 
Tooke, as going to show the nature of the 
Society, and Tooke's correspondence, &c., 
&c. Tooke — " My lord, are letters written to 
me to be produced against me ?" Lord Presi- 
dent — "They are primi facie evidence, but 
open to explanation." Tooke — " The reason 
is, I am afraid I may be charged with blas- 
phemy as well as treason. I have several 
curious letters from a man in which he at- 
tempts to prove from the Bible that he is the 
Deity — in Uiis way ; his name is Oliver Ver- 
rall, and he signs his letters O. Verrall. Says 
he, *God is Overall, that is O. Verrall, and 
Verrall, I, I am he. If those letters are pro- 
duced against me I do n't know what will be- 
come of me." Lord President — " If you treat 
all the evidence as you have done that letter, 
you have little to fear if it is brought against 
you." So by giving the jury this extraordin- 
ary story to laugh at, the effect of the evi- 
dence was done away. So cross-examining 
a witness who had been showinjj the danjjer- 
ous nature of the Societies to which Tooke 
belonged, he asked — " Do you suppose I would 
eat little cliildren^ without being dressed?" 
" Certainly not" " Did you ever hear of the 
Lumber Society, whose regulations are to 
knock down Constables and watchmen ?" 
Lord President — " Mr. Tooke, you are going 
6ut of tlie regular course." 

Scott, in his argument, said that the king 
ought to lose, and he trusted would lose his 
life, rather than govern contrary to his coro- 
nation oath. Tooke, who kept a vigilant look 
out, broke in, " What! is the Attorney-Gene- 
ral guilty of treason ? Does he say the king 
ought to lose his life ? " Scott, who was loyad 
in every breath he drew, explained somewhat 
awkwardly, " I wish to be understood as say- 
ing that the king would resist any power urg- 
ing him to govern contrary to the laws, and m 
such resistance must lose his life." Tooke 
occasionally availed himself of his extraordin- 
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ary knowledge of language to \ny traps for the 
Attorney-General. In questioning a witness 
about a Mr. Muir, who was tried and punished 
in Scotland, Tooke asked, " Would you have 
felt dishonored in associating with him after 

!rou read of his thameful punishment ? ^ ScoHj 
interrupting)—" I will not hear such a ques- 
tion put ! Shameful punishment, indeed ! " 
Touke — " The Attorney-General is mistaken, 
ihameful punishment means only ignominious 
punishment ; the shame is on him, not on the 

Sovemment" Lord PrtsiderU — "So I un- 
erstood it to mean.** 

One more anecdote illustrating Tooke's 
assurance before the judges, and we will let 
this trial pass. Tooke had been asking a wit- 
ness some irrelevant questions when the pre- 
sicUng judge interrupted, " This is not a nroper 
subject, Mr. Tooke." " I beg your lordship's 
pardon — ^I am not in the habit of examining 
witnesses." •• I only mean to set you right" 
Toohe, (shrugging his shoulders,] — "My 
lord, I am but young at the bar, for I have 
been a student only forty years ; when I shall 
come to the bar I will accept your lordship's 
assistance." We would only add that Tooke 
was triumphantly acquitted of the charge of 
high treason, to the great joy of crowds about 
the court-house, the jury bringing in their 
verdict of Not Guilty in less than ten 
minutes. 

Home Tooke's claims to immortality rest 
upon his labors not as a politician but rather 
as a philosopher. Any notice of his life 
therefore which should wholly omit this his 
better part, would clearly be one-sided and 
imperfect. Yet two good reasons deter us 
from going into any lengthened examination 
ot his literary pretensions, — ^the first being 
that we are unwilling to make the hazardous 
attempt to excite the interest of the general 
reader upon dry points of philology and criti- 
cism, and the second being that even if we 
had the inclination, we have not room enough 
at our disposal to treat of the matter at present. 
His main work, which contains the substance 
of all his literary labors, is entitled "Epea 
Pteroenta or tfie Diversions of Purley," Pur- 
ley being the country seat of his friend Wil- 
liam Tooke, and the diversions consisting of 
learned conversations upon the philosophy of 
language, the origin of words, &c. As a sort 
of etymological dictionary, the worit is con- 
sidered to be extremely valuable from its 
bold, ingenious and generally accurate tra- 
cings of the derivations of words, and from the 
illustrations which his copious knowledge of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic languages, and 
his familiarity with our most ancient English 
literature, enabled him to supply almost to 
excess. We hardly know what words to 
select from the mass as examples. Take for 
instance the conjunction "afu/." This has 
been derived from the Greek iha in, the Lat- 
in at, et, adde. Tooke makes it the old Sax- 



on imperative **an-ad," L e. heap together, 
and comments upon the old definition of a 
conjunction, ("that it connects sentences so 
as out of two to make one sentence, as Peter 
and I rode, i. e. Peter rode and I rode,") by 
taking as an example "John and Jane are a 
handsome couple," otherwise, under the old 
definition, John is a couple, and Jane is a 
couple, — " Two and two are four," i. e. two 
are four, &c., &c. The derivation of ">?«/</" 
is very neat Chaucer, Gower, always write 
it "/e«" Le. "/el/erf," past participle of 
the verb to feU^ thus field-land is opposed 
to xooodrland^ and is so used in the old law, 
namely land from which the trees have 
been felled. " CW" is the past participle 
"chew'd," to chew 'the cud, is, to chew 
the chewed. ^^ ihiid^ (of tobacco) has the 
same origin as cud. Therefore, according to 
Tooke, quid can be properly applied to tobac- 
co only, when, as we believe, m the sailor's 
dialect, it passes under the name of "old 
soldier." " Buxom," anciently meaning obe- 
dient, i. e. " bough-some," from the same root 
as " bow*" " bough," " bay," meaning all htni 
or curved. The examples from which to quote 
are numberless, but we forbear. 

As a sketch of a system of philosophy, the 
errors are monstrous, but fortunately obvious. 
In this respect Tooke has been taken in hand 
by Dugala Stewart, (and as far as we may 
judge satisfactorily) in his published essays. 
So that those who have any fear of his phil- 
osophy may take the bane and the antidote 
together. It is said truly of Tooke that his 
mmd was rather sophistical than philosophicaL 
He has traced to a common origin the different 
parts of speech, and has shown more satisfac- 
torily than any man who preceded him that 
all words, even those expressing the most 
subtle mental phenomena, are borrowed from 
objects of external perception ; but when he 
would have us limit the present meaning of 
words to their original meaning as established 
by etymological research, and pretend to draw 
philosophical conclusions from such data, the 
fallacy is too apparent to mislead any one. 
Thus he tells us true or rather trew is what is 
trowed, i. e. believed ; trulh is what a man 
troweth ; " if no man, no truth, — ^there is there- 
fore ! no such thing as eternal trutkj^ &c. No 
matter then what has been the usage of cen- 
turies. Let us go back to the Heptarchy, 
(according to Mr. Tooke,) to find out the 
nature of truth. But it is equally absurd and 
a libel to boot, to charge Egbert and Ethel- 
wolf with being any more ignorant than we are 
of such a thing as eternal truth. Suppose " sin- 
cere" was derived from "jinf cerd^''* would 
that be any reason for limiting its present 
meaning to " unwaxed ? " 

To tne general reader, one of the most 
prominent characteristics of " The Diversions 
of Purley" is the manner in which Tooke 
brings in his political notions, and rouses us 
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from calm specolations upon the origin and 
nature of "but" and "from," by flings at his 
political enemies, and savage remarks on the 
judges and other great men of his time. 
Treating of ** conjunctions," he breaks out 
thus — "As judges shelter their knavery by 
precedents, so do scholars their ignorance by 
authoriivj and repeat that nonsense at second- 
hand which they are ashamed to give ori^n- 
ally as their own." A few pages after is a 
long denunciation of Pitt — ^too long to quote. 
Lord Mansfield and the East India Company 
Gorae in for their share among the prepositions.' 
In considering the word ** shroud," Pitt and 
Dundas are introduced as authors of "the 
traitorous doctrine of giving up our last 
guinea to secure a remaining sixpence." 
Among the participles, speaking of "(egeru/,** 
which means tohidi otiM to be read (tegendum\ 
but which is now used as if it meant " tvkich 
onght to he laughed at^^ he adds, "how soon 
revtrend, i. e. which ought to he reveredj will be 
in the same condition, depends on our judges 
and our clergy; if they become instruments of 
oppression, not the mitre and the coif, nor the 
cant of either of them, will prevent reverend 
from becoming like legend^ a term of reproach 
contempt * He speaks of Johnson's Dic- 



and contempt, 
tionary as a "contemptible, idle performance, 
in all respects except m bulk ;" as " nonsense;", 
as " compiled by one who had not one single 
requisite for the undertaking," &c., which me 
Doctor returned by expressing to Boswell 
with reference to Tooke's trial, Uie benevolent 
hope " that thev would not put the dog in tlie 
pillory ; he had too much literature for that." 
The nicety of Tooke's critical learning ap- 
pears to advantage in the services he has 
rendered Shakespeare's text, rescuing it from 
the meddling of commentators, — as where 
Macbeth (Act 3, Scene 4,) says to the ghost 
of Banquo : 

"dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 

If trembling I inhabit thm, protest me 
The baby of a girl." 

Pope, for some reason, changed inhabU to in- 
kibitj and Steevens followed, changing then to 
thee, — which alterations Malone considers 
^Sslight but happy." But the obvious mean- 
ing, as restored, is — *4f trembling I dare not 
follow thee, but dwell in any habitation, then" 
Slc. Again: Prospero, in "The Tempest," 
(Act 4, Scene 1 : — ) 

"The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Tea, all which it mherit shall dissoWe, 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded 
Leare not a rack behind," 

Some commmentators proposed for rode 
to substitute wreck, others trade, others, among 
them Malone and Johnson, define radc ro 
mean douds driven hy the wind, Tooke shows 
this to be erroneous, and, by a long and mas- 
terly piece of verbal criticism, establishes 
rack as past participle of to redb, therefore a 



vapor, an exhalaiion, — the same idea occur- 
ring in the same passage, a few lines pre- 
vious: — 

** Are melted into air, into thin air,** 

Enough has been said of Home Tooke to 
indicate the leading characteristics of the 
man, — which was our only purpose in this ar- 
ticle. As a politician, he was bold and un- 
flinching, but violent, unfair, and abusive, and, 
we may add, unsuccessful. As a literaiy man, 
he was more fair and more successful, bu^ 
still abusive of all who diflered from him. 
His mind was more acute than comprehen- 
sive, generally engaged on small points, and 
much more successml in details than in pre- 
senting a general view of any matter he un- ' 
dertook. ilis wit was pointed and stinging, 
his humor often coarse but always good of its 
kind. He was fond of paradox, ana it is often 
hard to tell, in his writings, whether he is 
jesting or in earnest. In private life, he ap- 
peared, in some respects, to advantage: his 
disposition was social, and his manner is rep- 
resented to have been gentlemanly and digni- 
fied. In his intercourse with men he was 
upright, — it is believed, — in his money con- 
cerns, (unless something else is to be gather- 
ed from his controversy with Wilkes,) but his 
character is open to certain grave charges, on 
the score of morality, which seem strangely 
unsuitable to his profession, and, in later life, 
to his age. His profession he hated, but 
could not shake ofi; he seemed, therefore, to 
take pleasure in defying popular opinion with 
regard to its restraints, for he was thoroughly 
courageous — as we have oft^n had occasion 
to say. When it was falsely reported that 
his courage failed, at the charge of high 
treason, Wilkes exclaimed, "I knew him to 
be a knave, but never thought him a coward." 

Tooke's life was long, for he was bom in 
1736, and died in 1B12. His name was Jolm 
Home until he adopted the name of Tooke — 
afler his friend of Purley — by which means, 
we believe, he increased his fortune. He 
was never married, though he left daughters, 
among whom his property was divided after 
his death. His libertinism is, perhaps, the 
most serious charge that can be brought 
against him. 

USES. 

TO KATE. 

Kate, dear Kate ! the moments fleeting. 
Answering to my trae heart's beating, 
Point me, to the happy meeting, 

When once more thy form HI see ; 
And as days their progress measure. 
Fraught with love's delicious pleasure. 
One dear thought, my bosom's treasure. 

Fills the lonely hours to me. 

Round my slumbering pillow, nightly, 
On faiiy pinions hov'ring lighUy, 
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Comes thy spirit, to invite me, les^ quickly. Railroads in mountainous coun- 

Far, to lands of dreams away : tries will derive the greatest benefit from this 

O. what strains, melodious falling discovery. The inventor is a Mr. Nickles. 

From angel tongues, my hoart enthralling! Experiments both on a large and small scale 

As onward still, thy sweet voice calling, it is stated have given excellent results. 

Thro' visioned scenes of love, we stray. 

Anthony Plover. It is proposed to regulate all the public 

New York, Jan. 17, 1852. clocks throughout the whole of England, uni- 

formly in accordance with Greenwich or 

BEV D&. JiXREB Railroad time, by m3ans of the electric tele- 

The country hM lost a distinguished man ?™P^; .P/ecisely at noon at Greenu-ich a 

in the death of Rev. Dr. Jones at Bmgkok. signal indicating that instant is to be sent 

Eirly leaan orphan, he devoted himself to the ?^^^ fr^IJ^ ^"^u ^!! ^Ti ""f?^™! '^ 
min&try to the heathen, and a quarter of a ^^°*^ Lothbury to aU parts of the kingdom. 

century in Siam had made it more his home ^ i i. • • i • j n /> 

than New England. The laborsof the mission Some laborer m sinking a deep well, for 

there had brought the Gospel even into the ^^f; f C^^^t Moss, on the line ot the ml- 

King's palace. His modesty used to show way between Liverpool and Mwichester, hav- 

itself as he said of his laborious and valuable "^^ .*'^?^^ v* *^°P^ ""r ^ ^•''^ Z-'u 

Siamese version of the Bible, that if he could ^^'Prised by hearing a slight noise which 

feel that his successors would even use his ^?« accompamed by a sulphureous smeU, 

work as a basis, and not push it wholly by, he '^^^^ * «V«^ ^J S^ ^^^ ^P™ the hole. A 

should die contented. It was, in fact, a work P^P® waa mserted and a candle applied to the 

of first-rate value. gas which began to bum steadily, and has so 

. continued for more than a week ; the name 

MUSIC AND THE THEATRE. being eight or nine feet in length, of a yel- 

lowish color, mmgled with beautiful tints of 

MoREAD GoTTScHALK, the young and eel- blue. Similar perforations in that vicinity 

ebrated L juisianian pianist, is now at Madrid, bave not been attended with the same results. 

He his been invited to the palace by the . ." ; j • . 

Queen, and complimented in high terms on his A cunous coincidence is found m the mot- 
magnificent talent The " Bamboula,*' the ^^^^ attached to the coat of arms of the fami- 
" Btinnanier " and several other pieces of the ^»®« of Lord Palmerston and Lord Granville. 
American artist have been warmly applauded The device of the ex Secretary for Foreign 
by the King, Queen Isabella, and the Queen Affairs is TUdi, non Frangi,'^ while that 
DowagerTthree personages who form a little of the Foreign Secretary is "Frangas, non 
musical committee. The young pianist has Fltctesy The similarity in sound, and opposi- 
promise of great success in Madrid and other ^'on in sense, of those two mottoes of the res- 
Spanish ciues. The nobility of Madrid have pective noble houses t > which late and present 
crowded about him, and a great dispostion is Foreign Secretaries belong, will strike at once 
shown to award him the fame he so highly de- the curious in such matters, when it is consi - 
serves. So says the Courrier des Etats tfnis. dered how Uiese devices were selected long 

ago by the founders of those families, when 

The Bateman Children from America, the present events could scarcely have pre- 
whose engagement was so successful in Lon- sented themselves to their imagination. The 
don at the St. James' Theatre, have been en- ingenious will further amuse themselves by 
gaged at Drury Lane, where they have been making the application to the cnse of the ac- 
no less enthusiastically received. complished nobleman, who may have **bent" 
! to rise again but who may not yet be ** broken." 

PaOM LATE POREIGH J0XIRHAL8. to^JL^, 

Belgian papers "I^ounce a discovery ^ ^^^TON LITERARY JOURNAL, 

which they say must have incalculable advan- edited by chaklbs halb. 

tages for Railways. It consists in an ingen- ^^^ Waekly on Satnrdayi. 

ious application of agalvamc battery making Tw?Do^i;:'p^'ll?^^^^^^^ 

the iron driving wheel of the locomotive an j^ Boston can have the numbers left at their resi- 

electro-magnet, thereby producmg so strong dences if desired. Subscripuons received at the 

an adhesion of the wheel to the iron rails office of publication, No. 8 ^tate Sthebt, Boston, 

that the weight of the machine is consider- ^yJf;?^Rrii?^.^^™.^,«x,^r,« ..« » «. . 

ably dunim/hcd, whUe its power to c^ Ag°c^^i;f^e;^?oVc^?™^'^' *" ^"" ''^*' 

loads over curves and up heavy grades ^s a number of " To-Day" weighs less than an 

18 mcreased. The invention acts advan- ounce, the postage is at the lowest newspaper rate, 

agcously in miny ways, and great sim- ^^ Communications, books, &c. for the Editor, 

EUfication of the locomotive becomes possi- may be left w ith the publishers, No. 8 State Street, 

le. The machin3ry and the rails weur out printed by j.B.chkiMiin,fWai« 
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EOITANCE IN MODEBJI HIST0R7. 

It is often said by those who have hved long 
enough, that there is to be found quite as won- 
drous romance in the life that goes on around 
OS, as in the life that is descnbed in books, 
where many incidents are heaped together 
and the hand of the artist lays upon his pic- 
ture the most brilliant colors he can command. 
But in real life, it usually happens that w6 have 
to linger long for tlie closing chapter, and wait 
with uie suspense of a life-time, for the denoue- 
ment in which we are interested. In the great 
drama in which we move, the characters pass 
off the stage, and only at a later period re-ap- 
pear ; they go out, " right hand upper entrance," 
and by some wonderful change appear from 
the very back of the stage, in such new guise 
that we can scarcely recog^e them ; while 
the whole current oi life passes so quickly on 
that there is no time allowed for all the dramatis 
persons, to pause and form a circle in front of 
the stage, and bring up a proper close to any 
phase of life. 

Then, again, one romance in life overlays 
another. It is hard to follow one thread in 
the midst of changing fortunes. The brocade 
is so closely woven, that it is impossible to 
trace the golden fibres, but one must admire 
the sheen they give to the whole fabric. 

We have been struck by such an intermix- 
ture of romance in a passage of real life, that 
has lately come into our notice. What novel 
writer, from the author of Monte Christo down- 
wards, would have ventured to weave into one 
family hi^ry, the incidents connected with 
the life of a descendant of the old Bourbon 
family, and a quiet missionary to the Indians, 
far away in Green Bay ? 

Many interesting stories have been written 
of the early days of our own colony, in which 
the history of a certain Williams family has 
formed one of the moving plots. And the 
history is one of great interest indeed. It 
tells one of those tales of the frontier country 
at which we have often shuddered. This 
family, in its then far-off settlement at 
Deerfield was attacked by the Indians, and 
were carried away into captivity by these 
deadly enemies. Some few of them returned 



again to their homes, but one daughter re- 
mained behind. She was very young when 
she was taken away, and as time passed on 
she became attached to her oaptors' way of 
life. She married one of the tribe into whose 
hands she had fallen, and her name, as is the 
custom among the Indians, was handed down to 
her children, and children's children. When, 
in after years, she returned to civilised life, 
she could not remember the friends and 
family she had left behind. They did all that 
they could to induce her to remain with them, 
but they could not succeed in weaning her 
from the habits of life in which she had grown 
up, and sadly they saw her go back to her 
home in the forests, as if she had never been 
one of their own. 

This is one part of our romance, which was 
to wait a few generations for its second chap- 
ter, and we may perhaps have to wait as 
many for its finale. It was more than a hun- 
dred years after, that a little child was seen 
wandering through the streets of Paris. It 
was in the dreadftil days of the French Revo- 
lution. He passed, unknown to the crowd 
around him, the son of their late king. He 
was, indeed, sad and miserable looking enough, 
for the hard treatment he had lately received, 
and all the reverses that had changed him 
from a prince luxuriously cared for to a ne- 
glected prisoner, had so affected his mind 
that he was quite anconscious where tliey 
were leadingr him. 

A generation has not passed away since 
that time, and yet already are we obliged to 
question whether it is history that tells us of 
what took place then, or if we may trust to 
tradition. Histories relate that tlie little 
prince, the Daupliin, died ix\ his imprison- 
ment, in the midst of harsh treatment and 
suffering. Tradition, in the midst of many 
other stories, relates this : that a person was 
seen walking through the streets of Paris 
with the rescued prince, that this person was 
a Roman Catholic priest, who bore the young 
prince to Canada, and entrusted him to tlie 
care of an Indianchief, of the name of Williams. 

When the Prince de Joinville visited this 
country, ho went as far as Green Bay, Wis- 
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consin, for the purpose of making some inqai- 
ries^ whether there were any fonndation for 
believing tlus tradition as being one of those 
which accounted for the fate of the Danphin. 
He finds there a supposed descendant c^ the 
family of Williams, of whose history we have 
spoken. And this person bears a striking re- 
semblance to the Bourbon family, and does 
not resemble his reputed brothers and sisters. 
What is more, when aroused by the new 
suggestion that is offered him, he makes 
inquiries into the records of the Catholic 
church of his supposed native place, he finds 
recorded there the births of all these mem- 
bers of his supposed family, but his own 
name is not among them ! This is the first 
suggestion that this is not his own fam- 
ily. He has been brought up as one of this 
family, and has been sent to be educated to 
the eastward. But he has no strong remem- 
brances of his childhood, except that for ma- 
ny years he was of unsettled mind, so that it 
was not till after he was fourteen years old 
or about that age — ^for he has no means of 
knowing exactly his real age — that he regain- 
ed his powers of mind. He has visions of 
seeing men in military dress, and with drawn 
swor& about him, in those earlier days ; 
these are merely dim visions, however* 

He is a modest, simple man, and is now 
devoting himself to the cause for which be has 
been educated *, that of preaching to the In- 
dians, among whom he has quietly lived, 
while the French throne has been thrbugh a 
series of downfalls, has been occupied by one 
whose life is also a romance, has been again 
deserted, and been destroyed in mockery. 
Every one must judge for himself, whether 
this is the true heir to the French throne, 
whose life is passing on in so different a 
sphere from that in which it began. And 
who is there that can say it is not so ? If 
history could do its work, it might brin^ to 
light far stranger results than these. A httle 
child from a small ^colony, carries out into a 
tribe of Indians, some spark of the civiliza- 
tion that is a hundred years aflerwards, to 
help to humanize, to restore to intellectual 
life the son of a long line of kings ! The 
many links of such a chain we cannot see, 
and must wait till some day shall bring up 
from the depths of the future what is its true 
end and course. 

THE VOICE. 

Much has been written and spoken about 
the beauty of the human voice, and about the 
influence which tlie voice exercises over the 
feelings of tliose who hear it. The beauty 
of the human voice, we say, for, although 
this term naturally suggests its opposite, and 
calls to mind as the reverse of the picture, that 
there is a potential ugliness of the voice ; yet 
the more agreeable view of the subject, na- 
turaUy attracts the attention of one who chooses 



to say anvthing about it. In comrersation, 
people of*^ course desire to select the most 
agreeable subject. The pleasant effect which 
me voice may have, most therefore be their 
theme. Besides one has to consider the ef- 
fect of association. What mortal offence 
might not one give to an acquaintance, a part- 
ner in a dance for instance, by alloding to the 
disagreeble effect of some persons' voice*! If 
one is going to write, say a novel, on which 
he proposes to build his reputation, or a tale 
or an essay for one of our weekly papers, the 
necessity of confiniiig his remarks to the 
beauty of the voice wul be at once apparent. 
How would a story be received by an enlight- 
ened public, how would it ever go down to a 
just posteri^, with its heroine the possessor 
of a cracked, or a shrewi^ or a masculine, 
or a sentimental, or a whining voice ? Are 
not such heroines always, must they not be of 
necessity endowed with voices soft and musi- 
cal, gay, yet perchance with a touch of sadness, 
at times merry and ringing with joy, steeped 
according to cu^umetanccs m all the agreeable 
feelings of the heart ? So too of the hero. He 
must have a voice not rough, nor harsh, nor 
we^k, but full and deep and rich, manly and 
spirited. So, mutaHs mutandis with all who 
are meant to be favorite characters: their 
voices must be pleasant, or if not so at first, 
they must be made to become so as we get 
more acquainted. 

In these and other ways all recognise the 
great influence exercised by the human voice. 
Si any people form quite decided opinions as to 
the character of others from their voices. The 
effect of different tones on small children is 
strikingly observable. Every one feels the 
influence. Every one, perchance, has spoken 
of it in his own way, and to his own circle. 
We do not intend, therefore, to enter upon a 
subject so uMich talked of and so generally 
understood. It strikes us, however, uiat there 
has not been so much said or thought about 
the reflexive effect of persons' voices on them- 
selves. 

People are greatly at the humor of their 
voices, which are perfectly capricious and law- 
less, low one day- and high the next ; their 
spirits in a measure follow their voices, and go 
up and down with them. There is a sort of 
protection in a bass voice. With it one can 
say a thing in that ore rolundoj weighty style, 
which invests everything, even the slightest, 
with the semblance of dignity. It is with 
speaking as with writing. A sounding period, 
a happy sequence of words, a strikingly ex- 
pressed sentence will carry off* " a plentiful 
lack of wisdom", and will charm an ordinary 
reader or hearer quite a» much as something 
more substantial. The same ideas draped 
in more humble and (to them) befitting garb, 
would convey no pleasure, perhaps meet with 
ridicule. So, in speaking, we see people by a 
sonorous sad weighty manner of expressmg 
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themselves, giving admiration to very com- 
mon remarks. The consciousness of this 
power gives tliem a degree of self-satisfaction. 
They indulge, with supreme dignity, with be- 
nignant and elephantine playfulness, in com- 
mon-place observations and miserable jokes. 
Other persons would have kept still. They 
have no fear, for they know tne strength of 
their voices will carry off a ^ood deal. It is 
ineffable delight to roar out jocosely to their 
friends, and split the heavens with laughter. 
They gruffly mumble over short sentences and 
bits of poetry, with ever fresh pleasure. Brief 
oratorical performances to themselves, perhaps 
to others, are constant sources of pride. The 
weight and volume of tlieir voice comes to give 
strength and freedom to the character. The 
effect is the same (young gentlemen can alone 
feel the force of the comparison) as that which 
an overgrown boy feels in a standing dickey, 
high, with pointed comers in front, into which 
his head may retreat, and finding itself sup- 
ported by its walls, may send forth oracular 
words as if from the Cave of Trophonius. It is 
the same, as that of a light, well-fitting pair 
of shoes, wherein he feels at ease, and there- 
fore stretches out his legs and walks about 
with a freedom quite unattainable under other 
circumstances. 

The man with a weak voice, unless he be in 
very quiet sociehr, where he is never called 
upon to elevate his tone, and where he may 
.rhine and whisper quite unnoticed, is in 
misery. Should he be requested to give orders 
to a coachman by some indiscreet friend, it 
is a source of intense agony. If desired 
call out loudly to some echo, he is the 
most wretched being alive. He cannot tell 
a good story, or venture forth upon some 
humorous sally, for his voice may rail at the 
very moment of need. His weak and diluted 
tones suffice not for the expression of any 
jolly, convival sentiment, or quick repartee. 
He has a constant sense of unfitness, unless 
his character happen to correspond entirely 
to the feebleness of his voice, in which case, 
he will probably never think of saying any- 
thing to which this is not adapted. He 
cannot express himself. He is like a horse, 
or a dog, or an elephant, without bodily 
organs which will express his mental vivacity 
and sagacionsness. 

To such an individual, how delightful one 
of those small, hoarseish, sore throats ; those 
diminutive, incipient colds, making the voice 
just a little gruff! How the happy man revels 
m his new power ! How he tries it in various 
repetitions and imaginary conversations ! How 
he gives sonorous orders to invisible domestics ! 
How he hoarsely passes the word of command 
to unreal soldiers or suppositious mariners! 
How he delivers ^eat orations, and electrifies 
by the power of his voice, shadowy multitudes, 
chafing about some airy rostrum ! How he 
waims with his subject, and towers np to the 



very summits of eloquence, and almost carries 
away and electrifies himself! 

Ho .7 he essays to sing ! Ah, how flatter- 
ing the unction which he layeth to his soul 
that he can sing. Never before did he at- 
tempt it, but he broke down. Hitherto his 
voice, in ascending the scale, has always 
cracked off into unnamed flights, but now it 
soars and revels in ethereal vaults. Never 
before could he go down into the invigorating 
atmosphere of the bass without excruciating 
pangs and scratches in his throat. But now 
he pours forth with delight a ponderous roar; 
he emulates the young lion, and performs 
sonorous somersets at the very bottom of the 
scale. He executes the last negro melody 
with hitherto unimagined fire, before an ad- 
mirinff (though still only ideal) parlor. He 
launches out upon some old song of the sea, 
on whose placid but deceitful bosom he has 
always before been wrecked, but over which 
he now rides, and turns, and darts about until 
he reaches the long sought haven of applause. 

Ah, how he revels in his voice ! IIow he 
tries it over and over again, to convince him- 
self tf lat he has his senses ! How he comes 
to believe that he shall always retain it, that 
it will never go! How he blesses Heaven 
that sent him such a cold ! How he reasons 
with himself, and tries to think of some case 
where such a cold has lefl a permanent effect 
upon the throat ! How he hems and clears 
his tliroat and bursts out into peals of immod- 
erate laughter to sse if it will go off! How 
he is delighted to find that it does not 

But at times he fears. He ssems to perceive 
that his voice does ch inge a little. An awful 
sense of the mut ibility of e irthly blessings 
flits across his mind. But his courage revives. 
He can still shout, and salute his friends pa- 
tronizingly, and sp3 ik as having authority, and 
not be ashamed of his voic3. It will not go 
and he is a happy man for life ! So off ho 
goes to bed. 

And then how he dreams about his voice ! 
He seems to be coTiminding a ship of war. 
He walks about on dijck and gives short, 
hoarse orders. Everybody is listening for his 
commands, and hurrying to do them. Sud- 
denly, there comes a pirate ship. The pinites 
attack him. They board his vessel ; th<^y are 
marching about : the pirate c iptain rais^^s a 
pistol and is about to fire at him. But sud- 
denly he lifls his speaking trumpet; h? calls 
out in a voice of thunder. He wakes ; his 
head swims, but the pirates are gone ; hs is 
here in his own bad, and has waked hLnsolf 
up by his shouL He mumbles over a few 
words and finds his voice firm and goes off 
again to sleep. 

"Tumultuous dreams" again assail him. 
But bye and bye he seems to be on the sta^re 
at the theatre. He is singing. He is leading 
with a very bass voice an operatic troupe 
composed of the first artists. A solemn tran- 
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quillity pervades his mind. His voice rolls out 
like some vast heavenly etherealized bass 
viol. He sinks gently down to a low munnur 
and again ascends to glorious heights, and he 

seems to hear 

" Cecilia's organ sounding in the seas." 

But suddenly all becomes confused. The 
orchestra seems to be out of tune. Each of 
the artists sings wrong and glares fiercely at 
at the others. He tries to keep on, but his 
voice is bad. One of the characters, who 
looks amazingly like the man that performed 
Tonio in the Daughter of the Regiment keeps 
winking and blimcing, and makmg faces at 
him, and scuffling with his feet ana trying to 
put him out Presently this malicious indivi- 
dual begins to sing something wliichhe tliinks 
he has heard before. What is it like? He 
stops to listen ; he catches a word or two. It 
cannot be. He listens again. Yes, it is, it is 
a negro sung : it is a verse of " Nelly Bly." 
Horrified he wakes and finely it is broad day- 
light He is still in his room and nut in the 
theatre, and it is eight o^clock in the morning. 
The scuffling Tonio is only the boot-black 
Joe, who is brushing boots down stairs, and 
singing the last line of a native melody. 

This is something of a change. But how 
is it with his voice. He tries it Alas ! no 
wonder it seemed bad in the opera. No won- 
der everytliing seemed out of tune. He runs 
in deep concern and rinses his throat He 
coughs : he swallows a glass of water. He 
asks a few short questions of some imaginary 
friend. Alas, it Ls all of no avail. All his 
beautiful bass voice is gone, and nothing is 
lefl but a miserable thing, thinner and feebler 
and more unstable than before. He thinks of 
yesterday with a groan. It was only a cold 
after all ! His voice is gone now, and all his 
courage witli it He can deliver no more 
orations, give no more sounding orders, and 
make no more jovial and facetious remarks. 
He despises the sound of his own voice. — 
Feebleness and constraint and irresolution 
seem to be expressed in it, and they come 
gradually to characteriise all he says and to 
exist really in his mind. 

Tliis view of this matter is not entirely a 
light and trivial one. It cannot be denied that 
the sound of one's voice has no little influence, 
in many cases, on himself and on the state of 
his mind. Any person who has one of those 
thin, unmanageable, inexpressive, unreliable 
voices, will amnit the truth of this. It may be 
that those who have deep, ringing voices, may 
not be aware of their own happiness. It may 
be, too, tliat people who rarely have occasion 
to raise tlieir voices, or who, like the fairer 
portion of creation, when they do, are expected 
to, and do, universally and perforce, make use 
of piercing and light tones, may not under- 
Btjind the influence to which we refer. That 
influence, however, does none the less exist, 
and we would beg such persons to observe 



any young man they may happen to know, 
whose voice is changing from the characteris- 
tic notes of childhood to the hoarser ones of 
youth. Let them notice if there is not with 
the increase in the volume of voice, a corres- 
ponding importance given to the general bear- 
ing and conduct, — ^if there is not a sudden 
accession of dignity. The young man, at 
this stage of life, of course betrays an observ- 
able fondness for giving orders, making loud 
shouts, and bursting forth into roars of laughter. 
Let our friends notice now, if his gruff^ grating, 
crude, husky voice, has not its counterpart in 
his disposition and manners. This knotty, 
ungainly voice serves as a staff and support 
to the youth in passing over that swamp which 
separates the despised regions of cliildhood 
from the fairer and nobler ones (as they seem 
to himj of manhood. He feels authorized and 
embolaened by it, nay more, he feels necessita- 
ted, to take upon himself an importance and 
dignity hitherto unassumed. His voice has a 
decided influence on his disposition ; the tone 
of his speech upon tlie tone of his mind. 

The influence may be observed, too, at 
other periods of life. The cause of it probably 
is, as we intimated before, that a person is af- 
fected, perhaps unconsciously affected,in parti- 
cular cases, by the influence of the tone of voice 
upon the person addressed. A pleasant voice 
makes a pleasant impression. A manly voice 
gives us the impression of a manly character. 
A rich, heavy, musical one, puts us in the 
mood to believe its possessor a man of talents, 
respectability, and worth. The consciousness 
of this, according to our doctrine, makes a 
man assume a dignity and authority, when 
his voice is stronger and heavier, and feel to 
a certain degree abashed and put in the shade, 
when it is thinner and weaker, and less to be 
relied upon. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The School for Husbands. A Novel. By 
Lady Bulwer Lytton. Three volumes of the 
London edition complete in one. Philadel- 
phia, A.Hart: Boston, Redding & Co. 

Lady Bdlwer has chosen the time of the 
Dramatist Moliero- for tlie date of her story, 
and made him the hero of her talc, or at leaat 
of the most interesting branch of it The 
earlier chapters of the work in which the poet 
figure3 as a lover and husband, are far the 
most pleasant There is through the whole 
work, however, a good deal of detailed de- 
scription of manners and dress in French 
society, which is quite agreeable, and the 
author vouches for the historical truth of the 
facts and words attributed to the real person- 
ages in her story. The fictitious pjut, that 
relating to the Hawthorne family, which is 
perhaps the real plot of the novel, is the least 
pleasing feature of the book. The character 
of the Old English Gentlemen is evidently a 
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gross caricature, and the other personages do 
not excite a deep interest The whole of this 
part of the plot is unnatural, and can only be 
tolerated as giving an opportunity to bring the 
French Court and its surroundings into the 
Btory. The reader gladly falls back upon the 
Moliere branch of the tale, and would willing- 
ly see more of the beautiful and coquettish 
Armande. It is quite amusing to find Boi- 
lean, Racine, La Rochefaucaula, Madame Se- 
vign^, and other worthies of this brilliant 
period of French history, coming out of their 
Dooks for our amusement at the present day. 
There are some of the chapters which might 
well have been spared, but on the whole the 
book is quite interesting. There is a Preface 
in which Lady Bulwer sets forth the wrongs 
ehe has experienced from various publishers 
and critics and rejoices that she has now every 
reason to believe that she has " met with that 
rara avis, an honest publisher." In settling 
np her old scores with publishers and journal- 
ists, she allows herself to go one step fiirther 
back, and while prefacing her "School for 
Husbands", does not lose sight of her own 
menage. She says " for the epithet of * Xan- 
tippe', which the executeur de Hautts (Euvres, 
in the Morning Post has so amiably and gal- 
lantly bestowed upon me, as I cannot ever 
accept a present to which I feel I have no 
right, I must beg leave to return it to him * with 
many thanks,' for if I remember rightly Xan- 
tippe was married to a Socrates, which I 
am certainly not." 

Lady Bulwer states that she had intended 
to call her book " Life and Times of Moliere," 
which would certainly have been a very suita- 
ble title for it, but that she was overruled by 
her publisher, and made to give it the name it 
now bears, — which, as its author is known to 
have been separated from her husband, will 
undoubtedly add to its notoriety. There are 
many other names which would have been 
more appropriate, and scandal lovers who buy 
it for its name will be disappointed. 

GLE4frii«09 A5D Groupings from a Pastor's 
Portfolio. By Rev. Joshua N. Danforth. 
New York : A- S. Barnes & Co. 

"The contents of the following pages" says 
the preface, " are not hasty effusions, the re- 
sults of the random impulse of the moment, or 
the amusement of an idle hour, or the dreams 
of a vagrant imagination. Such as they are 
they have been well considered, being the 
fruits of mature reflection." This much at 
least is satisfactory. The world has had quite 
enough from the pens of writers who glory in 
throwing off their works without thought and 
without revision. However pleasant such 
•* off-hand sketches" may be when written by 
capable men, unsuccessful attempts to imitate 
them are worse than the reverse. It is only 
the most skilful artists who can produce good 
effects by a few careless touches. This 



volume con:ains thirty-eight articles on vari- 
ous subjects ; some of them are well written, 
and all may be read, if taken up at just the 
right time with some degree of interest Yot 
some of the subjects do not seem to us to be 
judiciously selected, and there are many vio- 
lations of good taste in the style in which the 
sketches are written. For instance, we can 
hardly conceive that much ** mature reflection" 
was spent in revising the following passage in 
a description of Mount Vernon : " I have of- 
ten traversed these walks, circumamhtdating 
the area of this august spot ofeartK^ &c. And 
in the following passage from another article 
there seems to be a sort of cool calculation on 
the probability of the deaths of Presidents 
within a given time, worthy of a Life Insu- 
rance office : — " I had never expected in one 
life to attend more than one funeral of a Presi- 
dent in office. The remembrance of the au- 
gust sepulture of Harrison ; of the obsequies 
of a President, the first in the history of our 
country — could never be obliterated from the 
mind. There was a freshness, an originality, 
a moral power in the scene never to be for- 
gotten. They might be said to impair the 
influence even of the august scene of Satur- 
day last [the funeral of Taylor] so close was 
the resemblance between thrm. It was like 
a copy from an original." Such silly passa- 
ges, as these, not to characterize them by a 
worse epithet, abound throughout the volume. 
There is too little of direct information con- 
tained in the sketches. We cannot help re- 
gretting that there should be so many defects 
in a book where so much is good. 

■■■' ■ ■ ■ ~~ ~ ■- --!■■ —— I ■ » I. ■ ^ 

IITEEAET NOTES. 

LORD MAHON'S HISTORY. 

We stated in the last number of To-Day 
that the 5th and 6th volumes of Lord Mahon^s 
"History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht" would speedily be reprinted in this 
country. We have examined these volumes 
in the English edition. The principal points 
of interest in them are the review of the ques- 
tion of the authorship of Junius, in the fifth, 
which Lord Mahon decides emphatically in fa- 
vor of Sir William Francis, and the first part of 
the history of our Revolutionary War, in the 
sixth. The latter point is one which cannot but 
have great value and interest to American rea- 
ders. In the account, very properly, a larger 
space is allotted to the narrative of the negotia- 
tions in England and the debates in Parlia- 
ment, during the war, than is usual. We are 
customed too much to consider the record of 
the battles in America as composing the prin- 
cipal part of the history of the Revolution. 
Lord Mahon discusses the subject with con- 
siderable fairness and coolness, but seems to 
us to be a little too severe upon Dr. Franklin. 
Mr. Sparks' edition of the writings of Wash- 
ington is severely condemned in several places 
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for iU alleged defects and inacciuacieB. — ; orders, put himaeir at the head of a small de- 
Much reliance seems to have been placed 'itachment (two battalions) which hastened over 
upon the Biogrepliy of President Reed, | in boats from Boston. The reinforcement, 
which is frequently quoted. Lord MahoD be- 1 though small, was most seasonable, and the 
licves that a reconciliation with the mother presence of Clinton himself proved of mate- 
country would have been possible almost to i rial service in rallying the soldiers and pre- 
the very last moment, had proper measures paring (hem for another onset. To that onset, 
been pursued by the British government. We . the iHird and last, weary as they were, they 
give two extracts from the sixth volume below, 'rushed up with irresistible impetuosity, and 
as affording a specimen of the way in which | carrying the enemy's redoubt at the point of 
some subjects are treated which Americans ' the bayonet. By this time the Americans* 
have not been accustomed to view in this, — | supply of powder began to fail; still they 
perhaps not in their true — light. : fought on bravely, anil even, it is said, main- 

BiTTLE OF BCNEER HILL tallied the contost With their clubbcd muskets, 

' until at last they were dislodged and put to 
" When the English approached the summit i flight. Though retreating iu utter disarray, 
of Breed's Hill the Americans encountered | there was no more than a show of pureuit 
them with great coolness and determination, j against tliem; but they suffered severely in 
reserving ihelr fire till within eighty or an passing Charlestown Neck, from the cross-fire 
hundred yards and then pouring it with deadly of two floating batteries, and of tlie Glouces- 



, considering their number engaged. 
or that number well nigh one half had fallen; 
above 220 killed; above S% wounded. The 
Americans, as having fought from bchiiHl in- 
trcnchments, suSered far less severely; ac- 
cording to tiieir own account, their entire loss 
in killed and wounded was under 450. None 
among their slain was more lamented tlian 
their Doctor-General Waixen; a man in the 
prime of life, of tried energy, great powere of 
persuasion, and highly promlsmg abilities." — 
Vol. vi., pp. S.'i— 87. 



Then were blown to the winds the silly ter man-of-war. And thus, only changing It 

Eredictions of Lord Sandwich and Colonel , numbers, but retaining the phrase of a gallant 
rrant as to the alleged deficiency of courage j officer in relating another gallant exploit, we 
in the colonists ; oredictiona which, besides may say that 'the remnant of five and twenty 
being iothis case utterly falaeand grounJIes', hundred uncomiucrable British soldiers stood 
have always a manifest tendency lo defeat triumphant on the fatal hill!'* 
themselves. Such predictions, it ia plain, had • " Such was the battle which not i|uit« aptly, 
not been forgotten by those whose honour they considering llie disposition of the ground, has 
aisailed. It is said that when one of the En- | received from the neighboring height the name 
gtiah regiments drew nearer than the rest many of Bunker's Hill. The loss of the British 
of the Americans opposite called out to its 
commanding officer, ' Colonel Abercrombie, 
are the Yankees cowards?* — and most clearly 
they were noL On the other hand the British 
troops had grievous odds against them. By 
the unskilful direction of their chiefs they were 
encumbered with three days provision, and 
their knapsacks on their backs. Under this 
heavy load and beneath a burning sun they 
had toiled up a rugged hill covered with long 
grass reaching to their knees and intersected 
by various fences and inclosures ; ind instead 
of being brought to attack the American force 
in flank, which would have been equally efiec- 

tual for dislodging it, they had been led on !capittVoHl^chtw7ttB'it(ie'B'riiishtrooj« u.i- 
directlv in front, where ascent waa sleep- de, the Convention found themselves exiiofled 
est and where the intrench.nent was atong- | to virions fonhs of insult or ill usage. One 
CHt With these previous disadvantages, and American commander, Colonel Henley, was, 
now exposed to the close and well direct- ; ^t the instance of Burgoyne, brought to trial 
edfireofthcirenemy,tliey wavered, gave way I fo. Ilia outrageous conduct, having, on two 
and fell back in disorder towards the landmg Iggp^nite occasions, stabbed Englidi soldiera 
place. Here they were quickly rallied byl^th his own hand, and made himself, eaid 
their officers, and a second lime led up to the Burgoyne, in his own person, party, judge 
charge. Bulbyanotherblunderofthoseplaced ajid exccuUoner I In summing up the case, 
in atithonty over them, a supply of ball for tlie , the judge advocate, Mr. Tudor, declared, ' I 
field artillery being sent from the ordnance ^ an American, warmly attached to my 
department at Boston, was found to be of country, and known to be a friend to the 
larger dimensions than fitted the calibre of the pfjgoQQf Yet,' he adds, 'it must be ac- 
guna, and this oversight of course prevented | knowled'ged that Colonel Henley acted in 
the further use of the field arUUcry that day. this aftair with a degree of wannth which liis 
Again did the Americans from behind their ; bgat friends cannot defend.' Nevertheless 
intrenchmenlB, pour npon them a destructive Colonel Henley waa acquitted by the Court 
fire. Again wei« they repulsed, and driven ...Th. pl.r«,«i» General N.pi«-*, in hi> -pirit- 
in confusion down the hijl. At this critical stiiringnarrative of the day of Albuera.— (Peiiin- 
moment General Clinton, without waiting for I lulac War, toI. iii., p. 611.J 



"With this state of popular feeling ii 
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Martial of his coontrymen, and was even for a 
few days reinstated in his command. The 
English officers complained to their General, 
that six or seven of them were crowded to- 
gether in one small room, without regard to 
Uieir respective ranks, whereas the seventh 
article of the Convention said expressly, 
*■ The officers are to be quartered according 
to their rank.' Burgoyne finding that he 
could obtain no redress upon the spot, for- 
warded this complaint to Gates, with a remon- 
strance in whicn he observed, that by such 
treatment the public faith was broken. This 
expression was eagerlv seized upon by Con- 
gress. They declared that much more was 
meant by it than met the ear. * Here,' they 
said, * is a deep and crafty scheme — a previ- 
ous notice pat in by the British General to 
justify his future conduct; for beyond all 
doubt, he will think himself absolved from his 
obligation whenever released from his captiv- 
ity, and go with all his troops to reinforce the 
army of Howe.' Burgoyne, when informed 
of the strange construction put, or preten- 
ded to be put upon his words, hastened to ex- 
plain their true intent and meaning, and 
pledged himself that his officers should join 
with him in signing any instrument that might 
be thought necessary fur confirming the Con- 
¥ention. Nevertheless, the Congress would 
not recede from their first objection. Another 
cavil was founded on the hesitation of Bur- 
goyne to send them, as they required, thouj^h 
3ie terms of the Convention did not, a descrip- 
tive list of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates belonging to his army. 

"Perhaps, however, a still superior inge- 
nuity was shown in their assertion that the 
Convention had been already violated by the 
captive troops. The Convention stipulated 
that the arms should be given up: now it ap- 
peared that certain cartouch-boxes, and other 
aecovtrements had been retained. The Reso- 
Istions which the Congress passed on this 
occasion assume, in the first place, that car- 
touch boxes must, of coarse, be included in the 
technical word arms ; and secondly, that their 
retention by the British troops was a breach 
of faith so flagrant as to justify the Ameri- 
can Government in not fulfilling its share 
in the treaty. The result of all these devices 
was a positive refusal to allow the embarkation 
of the British troops from Boston, when within 
a few weeks and according to the terms of 
the Convention, General Howe sent transports 
for that purpose. Hereupon Burjjoyne ad- 
dressed a letter to the Congress indicating bis 
own conduct, and insisting on a dae execution 
of the terms allowed him. The Congress, on 
consideration of this letter, merely passed 
another resolution, adhering to their first 
They declared, however, that Aey had not 
refused, but only delayed the shipment; and 
a distinction was drawn, such as Escobar him- 
self might have cause to envy, between the 



suspension of a treaty and its abro^tion.* 
Nevertheless, when, shortly afterwards, Bur- 
goyne himself, and several of the Convention 
officers asked leave to go home, either on ac- 
count of ill health or their private affairs, that 
permission, involving no sacrifice to the Ameri- 
cans, was readily accorded them. 

** The precise terms m which ihe Congress 
expressed their last determination was as fol- 
lows : * Resol i^ed, therefore, that the embark- 
ation of Lieutenant General Burgoyne. and the 
troops under his command, be suspended, un- 
til a distinct and proper ratification of the 
Convention shall be properly notified by the 
Court of Great Britain to Congress.' It was 
greatly hoped that no such ratification could 
or would be given, as involving an acknow- 
ledgment of the independent authority of the 
insurgents. Nevertheless, in the course of 
the ensuing year, the British Commissioners 
in America did offer that ratification in the 
most ample terms. Even then the ingenuity 
of Congress was by no means yet exhausted. 
They passed other Resolves declining to ac- 
cept the Ratificatitm from powers which they 
said could only reach the case of Saratoga, 
' by construction and implication.' But it is 
not worth while to attempt any further to un- 
ravel thread by thread, all this tangled web of 
chicanery. It might in one sentence suffice to 
say, that, whilst the Convention expressly 
stipulated that the British troops at Saratoga 
should be free to embark for England, and to 
serve again in any part of the world but North 
America, those troops were, in fact, kept back 
during several years, as prisoner! of war. 

** Connected with these proceedings of the 
Congress, there is one thing not a little re- 
markable. General Washington, in his let 
ters to them, or to his friends, may be observed 
to discuss other matters both fully and freely. 
To this, on the contrary, lie refers as seldom 
as possible ; then touching upon it with the 
utmost t)revity and dryness, and, as it seems to 
me, distaste. When addressed upon the sub- 
ject by General Howe, * I have only' says he 
in reply * to inform you that this is a matter in 
which I have never had the least direction ; it 
lies wholly with Congress ; and the proposals 
you make on this head must be submitted to 
them.'t We may easily conceive, indeed, 

• " See Dr. Ramsay*s History, vol ii. p. 67. It 
is plain from this that Beaumarchais did not exag- 
gerate his satire, when he makes his Fignro eKclaim 
to Bartholo : " Doutez vous de ma probite, Mon- 
sieur? Vos cent ecus! J'aimerais mieux tous les 
devoir toute ma vie que deles nier un seul instant !*' 
(Do you doubt my probity, Sir ? Your hundred 
crowns ! I should rather owe them to you all my 
life than refuse them a single moment.) Le Barbier 
de Seville, Acte iii. Scene ft. 

t *' See Washington's Writings, vol. w. sp. 212, 
221,234. How far Mr. Sparks may have either gar- 
bled these passages, or suppressed others I know 
not. Mr. Adolpnus 8a>'s that Washington remon- 
strated with force and Armness a^aimst this national 
act of dishoaor." Hist. voi. iii p, ^. ed. Ii02. 
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bow ■ man so uprigbt and higbRiinded nay 
have felt on thia transaction. It has bMn 
usual to consider the eventa of Saratov as 
franglit only with humiliation to England, 
and wilt) glor; to America. Yet ^onld these 
pages chance to l>e pen»ed by any man, 
neither a aubject of the former nor yet a 
citizen of the hiter State, 1 would re4]iieBt 
that man hereto pai»e, and toaebhimBelf the 
question, to whjchof these two great countries 
he would sooner, were the choice before liim 
n that occasion, liaro belonged, — wbether to 
the country whose soldiers were repulsed and 
averpowe[«d, and compelled to lay dowatheir 
amw, « whether tn that other countrr, then 
victmious, whose atatesmen deliberately and 
wilfully, and with their eyes opentothe con- 
sequences, broke the plighted fiiithoa which, 
sod on which alone, that aurrender was made." 
—vol. vL pp. 29S-300. 

We ^ve below a list of the books piriiliab- 
ed in this country since the beginning of the 
present year, wiui the intention of continuing 
It weekly. We shall have ample &<nlities 
for making it fall and complete. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 



OSS KINUTES. 

HoiT. EowARV Etekctt- delivered a lec- 
ture, or rather an oration, before the Mercan- 
tile Library Association, in tiiis ci^, on Wed- 
nesday evening, Janoary 38th. The Hall was 
crowded with an attentive andience. The 
lecture was a moat finished performance. It 
inclnded a sketch of the discovery cf this 
continent, and the history of the emigration 
from Europe here, covering a period estendin^ 
from the tune of the discovery to the present. 
Although this comprcbcnaive subject was dis- 
posed of in no longer period than an honr and 
half, yet with such consummate skill was it 
eatcd, that the lecture was neither a bare 
skeleton, nor. a crowded record of dates and 
facts, aoT yet again a disconnected series of 
pichires ; but to a hearer it seemed, after 
the lectnre, as if he had received an 
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found by the lecturer for 
amnsii^ anecdotes, and several passages were 
of great eloquence. 

Thb lines qooted in No, 4 of "To-Day" 

B name of the author of which we asked, 

occnr in Bums' Poem, " The Brigs of Ayr," 

as follows. They were not quite correctly 

"Ttie droiTBj DuHi^enn-clocIc had nnmbcicd tno, 
And Wallace Tower had sworn the rale was true." 
The DimgeiHi-cIock was that of a noted tavem 
at the " Anld Brig' End." Our correspondent 
L." and others found the lines correctly. 

Rbcbntlt wo gave the history of a nke 
which bad travelled from France through Hun- 
gary to Anurica. We are half afraid that 
originality in jokes is denied to the ambitioua 
statesman, and is one of the many prerogatives 
of private life. At least we have rarely chanced 
to meet with a joke purporting to come from 
particular great man which we have not 
eqnently discovered to be claimed by 
vera! ctHnpetitora. And doubtless if they 
could be traced to their real sources, we sltould 
find tlut all of them sprung from the snlaur- 
clled heads of secretaries or subordinates. 
John P, Hale of New Haii>pshire eryoys just 
now the reputation of beirtg the cUef erf' Sena- 
torial Jesters. But a friend of ours has al- 
ready plucked away one bOTrowcd plume from 
his motley coat. Our readers may remember 
the fallowing story which went ute round of 
the newspapers lB»it winter. Mr. Hale, it was 
said, standing just within the doorway of a 
Washington oi^l, was suddenly summoned 
to come out by a Southern M. C., Aanding on 
the steps, who pointed out to him a drove of 
doi^eys passing by, and said, " I called you 
to see some of your constituents going Soqui '" 
" Ah yea ! " rejoined the sturdy son of New 
I England, " that don't surprise me ! They *re 
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on their way to ketp school for you ! ** The 
repartee was not a bad one, and though we 
heard it claimed (of course) at the time, for 
half a dozen dignitaries among them, Mr. 
Webster, and Mr. Marcy, the glory rested 
with Mr. Hale. Yet it turns out after all to 
be no Senatorial joke at all, but only a trans- 
lation of an old story extracted from the Cou- 
rier de la Louisiane, and still to be read in the 
▼emacular French on an outside page of a 
number of the Salem Gazette printed in Au- 
gust, 1819. 

The members of the Legislature amused 
themselves recently, with a ceremonious pre- 
sentation of a hat and cane to Hon. Myron 
Lawrence, the senior member of the Senate, 
on behalf of the younger members. It was 
made a pleasant and interesting occasion. 
We object, however, to calling this the " revi- 
val of an old custom" ; so far as we can find, 
it has never been customary in Massachusetts. 
We do not even know what is its origin. 

THE OLD HAirS VISIOH. 

BY WILLIAM SYDNEY THAYEB. 

The night is flying from the land, a spectre Tast 
and grinii 

And morning moves along the east enwrapt with 
vapors dim, 

For a crimson flash is trembling on the sky's em- 
purpled rim. 

Before the word is uttered, with its reddening 

waves uprolled, 
A broadenmg sea of fire drowns the darkness on 

the wold» 
And, lo ! the. eastern mountains blaze like Sinai's 

to^ of old. 

The mild west wind has risen, like a saint afresh 

from prayer, 
And the odors tell her coming, for she empties 

everywhere 
The goblets of the apple-blooms upon the swaying 

air. 

'* Ah !" says the weary old man, " Let ae wander 
forth to-day, 

I would feel the light wind's fingers lift my scat- 
tered locks of grey, 

Feel the spring's reviving vigor in my feeble pulses 

play." 

Before him lies the meadow, in the grey mist half 

descried 
With the dews of morning laden, in thd sunlight 

glorified. 
And soaring from their clover beds the larks are 

tinkling wide. 

Wading slowly towards the upland through the 

flowing fields of grain. 
His footsteps press tlie yielding turf of the damp 

and shaded lane, 
Where the tossing willows shimmer like the green 

and foaming main. 

Through vext and clinging bushes thickly woven 

o'er the brakes, 
He seeks the forest shelter, where the solemn pine 

tree makes 
A smooth, brown couch beneath him, from her last 

year's withered flakes. 



Leaping out from cool, gray ledges, full ''if joy, the 

brook above, 
Down its green and mossy channel, ever toiling to 

remove 
The roots that chafe its waters, sings a ceaseless 

hymn of loye. 

There at times the jay, affirighted, shrieks aloud 

some tale of wrong]^ 
Or the golden voiced wood robin trills its music 

clear and long, 
Till the flooded air is throbbing with the rich and 

wondrous song. 

Like the sweet arbutus flushing in the dead leaves 

of the glade, 
From the darkness of the thicket steps a timid 

Uttle maid, 
Whose eyes the wreathed violets, not so blue as 

they, o'ershade. 

A tide of olden memories around the dreamer 

flows; 
His childhood's Holy Land, once more, opes like a 

bursting rose. 
And in the haxy depths of Time Life's morning 

gates unclose. 

He hears a strange, low mumur sound, from dim 
mysterious dells. 

Of long forgotten voices, like a thousand tiny 
bells. 

And the pattering step of unseen feet some wel- 
come face foretells. 

Ah ! that wistful face draws nearer ! Stealing on 

him soft and mild. 
Like the evening's calm and still uprise, a deeper 

dream hath simled, 
A long unbroken dream, that joins the old man 

and his child. 

THE GOLDEN LEOEHD. 

What is the time of Mr. Longfellow's 
poem? 

When was it? 

The question has gone into all circl'^s. — 
We hear of it in cliihs of experimenters. It 
is coolly decided by dogmatists. To-Day 
shall solve it ! 

When did Prince Henry fall sick, and 
when was it he and Eisie went to Italy, and 
when did they come back a^ain? Why, Lu- 
cifer begins the book by telling Prince Hen- 
ry about alcohoL Clearly, then, all this hap- 
pened after the beginning of the eleventh 
century ; for we all Know how fast the fatal 
essence makes itself known, — and that before 
the eleventh century Europe knew it not 

But later yet, Lucifer knew Abelard at 
Gildas de Ruys ; now there was no Abelard 
at Gfldas de Ruys till 112^ 

Later yet, the college of Salerno was not 
re-established till llfi. Later yet, Prince 
Henry called his horse Barbarossa or Red 
Btara* Now, horses have no beards, so this 
name must have come from his emperor, 
Frederic L Barbarossa, who was not crowned 
till 1147. 

Then one sees daylight ; for when Henry and 
Alcestis were at Salerno, there were ** bands 
of wounded and sick Cmisaders, coming back 
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from Palestine," who stopped there some- 
times. Now, after 1147, there was no ^ht- 
ingin Palestine till 1191, — when "the Tal- 
isman" happened, — when Richard and Sala- 
din were together there. There was fighting 
in 1191, 1192 and 1193. 

But this was not in 1191, that they were at 
Salerno — ^for it was not yet " summer-time, 
when the sea breeze fills with its coolness, 
cloister, and court, and square." It was only 
a month or so after Easter. Now, as early as 
that, in that year, no wounded Crusaders 
could have come home so far from Palestine. 

Wa8itinll93? 

No; for then they all came home. And 
it seems Walter *4s in the Holy Land," when 
the Poem is done. 

It must have been in the autumn of 1191, 
that Lucifer first met the Prince — at Easter 
of 1192, that the Prince and Elsie were at 
Strasburg together, — and that spring and 
summer are the rest of the poem. 

But, after 1193, there was fighting in Pal- 
estine in 1196? 

What of that, learned sir? If in 1191, 
the story brings you a sham monk with " a 
black mass of tangled hair" — who knew Abe- 
lard, who died forty-nine years before — is 
not that amazing enough for you, though 
your sham monk were Lucifer himself? Does 
not Lucifer keep up probabilities so well, that 
if all this had been as late as 1196 or later, he 
would have braided in a few white hairs into 
tlie scratch he wore that ni^ht? The "black 
mass of tangled hair" fixes it It was the fall 
of 1191, and the spring of 1192. q. e. d. 



"All very fine is this," said my uncle, to 
whom I read what I had been writing, "but 
I should like to know how those monkish 
rhymes came to be sung in 1192 ?" 

^^Powrquoi non^ my dear uncle," said I. 
"Because the first collection of them ever 
made was made by a worthy old fellow who 
was not bom till a couple of hundred years 
after then. There is a copy of it, iditio 
vrindps^ in vellum, called 'The Book of 
Rules.' " 

"So much the worse for you, my dear un- 
cle. How could he collect them till after 
they were sung ? He would have had them 
in much purer form, if he had them at East- 
er, in Strasburg, in 1192. He was a Bishop 
Percy ,hundreds of years later than his ballads." 

"Humph!" said my uncle, "will you tell 
me how the Devil could see *(jordonius*s 
Lily of Medicine' lying on Prince Henry's 
table two hundred years before it was writ- 
ten ?" 

" Certainly, sir. The poor Devil lives in 
all time, you know, — ^he thought he saw the 
thing, but was mistaken; just at that moment 
he fancied himself in another epoch of his ex- 
istence. For an instant he might nod, you 
know ; and it teems he did." 



"And how was it," persisted my uncle, 
" that they came across the Gothard Pass as 
early as you say. I never heard of any road 
there before 1300." 

" High time you had, sir. Now you have 
read of these people's coming you will know 
there was. For you remember tjiat the Abbot 
Giraldus built the « Devil's Bridge' in 1118. 
Now pray, sir, what did he want of a bridge 
over the Rheuss up there, unless there was to 
be a line of travel to go over it" 

I had my uncle there, and he knew it; but 
he tried to recover from his blunder by saying : 

" Well, sir, how do your Doctors of Salerno 
predict in 1192 the Doctor Seraphic, — Bona- 
ventura, — who was not bom till 1221 7" 

" My dear uncle, not one word is there about 
Bonaventura !" 

My uncle in triumph quoted: "I with the 
Doctor Seraphic maintain" 

" Very true, sir, — ^but I do not hear Bona- 
ventura. Bonaventura was Iht Doctor Sera- 
phic, par excellence, afler he was bom, but not 
before. There must have been other Doctors 
Seraphic, for the whole Franciscan order was 
the * Seraphic order.' Of course any Fran- 
ciscan Doctor was a Seraphic Doctor." 

*• I will give you a hot roll," said my uncle, 
"if you will name me a man, except Bona- 
ventura, ever called the Seraphic Doctor !" 

"I will eat the roll, sir, — and think of it 
afterwards." Phil. 

Neu) York, January. 

ultistrateb sewspapebs. 

The beautiful pictorial joumals, in which 
current events are illustrated with spiritedly 
designed and well executed engraving, and 
the favor with which they are received by 
the public, are peculiar to ^the present time. 
We lately mentioned the establishment, in 
this country, of a new pictorial paper, on the 

ftlan of the London Punch. The London II- 
ustrated News and Pictorial Times, the 
French Illustration, the German Illustrirte 
Zeitung, and our own pictorial joumals, are 
prominent features in the literature of the 
times. It may, perhaps, surprise some of our 
readers to leam that the first idea of illus- 
trated newspapers came from this country; 
and while, perhaps, we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge that the foreign specimens sur- 
pass ours in beauty, we do not hesitate to 
claim that they are but specimens of an 
American invention. We found our claim 
on strong testimony. It is amusing to look 
back to a time when pictured newspapers 
were unknown, or when the first attempt at 
anything of the kind was spoken of as a won- 
der. We find the following article, which is 
headed "Hints for the improvement of news- 
papers," among the writings of Justus Moser, 
an author of some note in Germany, who died 
toward the close of the last centuiy. From 
his remarks, of which we give a translation, 
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it is clear that the idea of picture advertise- je presented by a great cipher with a little 

mentB first orifinated among the German set- b ell suspended in it. Were the creditors 

tiers in America ; the idea which, wherever summoned to affree to a stoppage of pavnient, 

begun, is now carried out very extensively, this might be designated by two stick.-! laid 

and, in some cases, with great skill and taste, across, one for the debtor, and one for the 

creditor, as commonly botli parties suffer from 

"Man must be always learning, even if he gQch transactions. A debtor, who gives up 

takes his lessons from the wilderness. The in good faith, would be best advertised by a 

German colonists in America, are not cer- tree covered with birds, and a dishonest 

tainly to be counted as savages, yet a Euro- bankrupt, by a post witli an iron collar at- 

pean would at first suppose that it would not tached to it 

be necessar}' for him to go to school to them. "Lottery schemes could be announced by 

For once, however, we will send him there, a perspective of the promised advantages of 

and let him see if the European newspapers the plan. People who offer their services, 

may not be improved by copying from the by a saddled horse with three legs. Loans 

American. of money asked for, by by an empty purse, 

"A paper, entitled the Germantown Zei- and money to be loaned, by a full one. In 
tung, or a collection of probable information notices of new books, all kinds of animals 
respecting Nature and the Church, published would be made use of, to show their con- 
by Christopher Sauer, of Germantown, Penn- tents ; and when this style of publication ar- 
sylvania, has the peculiarity, that before the rived at such perfection, that persons wishing 
first letter of each advertisement, a type-me- to marry, or to find a partner, would cause 
tal or wood-cut engraving is placed, by which their likenesses to appear at the head of 
the subject of the notice is indicated. Before their advertisements many handsome illus- 
the notice, for example, in which a lost or trations would come into use. 
runaway horse is inquired for, stands a horse " The whole allegorical art would in this 
with his head turned toward the outside. — way be brought into great perfection, and 
Does it refer to a horse found or strayed into who knows what amount of genius might be 
a pasture, the head is turned the other way. called out, if a beginning were once made." 
In the same manner, oxen, cows and sheep __ . , , _ _.. , , i- j . ^i 
Btand before the advertisements relating to , If good old Moser had lived to tiie present 

each animal, as the case may be. Does the ^f /» ^ ^}S^\ ^^T^ ^^^"^ *f j*^* ?^« P^^" °^ 
advertisement refer to a stolen horse, a rider allegorical advertising earned out, papers of 
is sitting upon the picture of the horse, to ^^^^^^^ the pictures form the principal attrac- 
ahow thit he was ridden off"; and if anotner tion, so skilfully arranged in many cases, as to 
■pecies of theft is to be advertised, a man tell their own story with the help of very few 
- - - words. In his own Germany, some of the 



with a bundle is placed at the head of it— T"""^^' *" ""^ "^" vtennaiiy, «uuie ui ui« 

Before an advertisement of a runaway wife, ^^V ^J^^.^I^ P^Pf " / ?^ ^^ ^f """"^ 

appears a lady in a travelling dress. A baJ P«»>lwhed with beautifully designed and exe- 

looSng man with a club in his hand marks cuted engn^vings, at.the side of which the 

nn advftrtisPTnfint for a lo«t or mnawav man. P^^ l^^le Germantown Zeitung, to which he 



an advertisement for a lost or runaway man. P^/ "'"/' o«riii«iiiiow„ z.«iLuug, tu ^ui.,.. ..^ 

If a house is in the market, the cut of a house <^*"^<* ^« attenUon of his countrymen, fifty 

precedes the advertisement, and the sale of a X^^" ^«' ^^^^^ ^"^^y ^^ ^ ^^ ^^"^- 

plantation is announced with a representation P^^"* _^ 

of it in a picture. -^ «irff|itj.« T>TT/a"DTiwrAm? 

"In this manner, in the American papers, ^^ SMITH S FILGBIMAUE. 

they do away with all the headings or which We announced in the first number of "To- 

we make use in Europe, and save thereby Day," that Dr. J. V. C. Smith's narrative of 

much space. The reader is able to take in his eastern tour would soon appear under the 

at a glance the contents of the journal — oxen, name of "A Pilgrimage to Palestine, embra- 

horses, houses, bottles, medicine phials, and cing a Journal of Explorations in Egypt, Syria, 

other similar signs. The cuts are not larger Turkey, and the Kmgdom of Greece." The 

nor more artistically executed than those printing of the book is progressing rapidly 

osually found on the last pages of our com- under uie charge of the pm)lishers, Messrs. 

mon A. B. C. books. But they are plain, Gould & Lincoln, of this city, and it will 

characteristic, and easily understood. probably be ready within a month. It makes a 

"Does not this fashion deserve to be re- well printed volume, embellished with wood- 

ceived by us ? I think it does. But can we cuts in illustration of the text, 

find any cuts as appropriate to the articles This book will possess an interest over or- 

with which our joumals^are filled ? This may dinary books of travel, at the present time, 

be put to the proof. Let us make the attempt fi-om the comparative novelty of die narrator's 

"A great many of the notices in our pa- route. So many accounts of journeys in 

pers are citations to creditors who come to Western Europe have been published, and 

near and see, and receive nothing. They expeditions simply across the Atlantic have 

could, if they contained nothing especial, be become so common that the most accurate 
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observer and the most accomplished writer 
would find it difficult to make a new book of his 
adventures, which should possess to any con- 
siderable degree the interest of freshness to his 
readers. But Dr. Smith went over much less 
familiar ground ; and since his narrative not 
onlv has this in its favor, but also abounds in 
vivid sketches, pleasant incidents, valuable 
hints to travellers, and solid information, 
it makes a good book. — He does not pretend 
to give historical details about the places he 
visited, but simply to describe them as they 
nowjjxist. 

From the proof-sheets of the book which 
we have had the pleasure of examining in 
advance, we make a few extracts from the 
part relating to Egypt, which, we trust, will 
prove interesting. Dr. Smith's travelling 
companions, on uiis portion of his tour, were 
Rev. Mr. Holland and H. A. Warren. His 
dragoman was named Hassan. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE LOWER NILE. 

" We were visibly nearing the pyramids — 
they were said to be only nine miles distant — 
when the boat came up to the barrage, or 
bridge across the Nile. It is a strong, beau- 
tifiil structure, built by a French engineer, 
where the channel is both deep and intensely 
rapid. The arches are of large,. heavy brick, 
neatly turned, the feet of which stand in iron 
boxes, which were sunk thirty feet in th^ 
mud below the water, before striking a hard 
bottom. From the foundation to the top of 
the arch is ninety feet A smaller bridge is 
carried, in the same manner, over the Dami- 
etta branch, near by, to the eastward of this 
curious piece of staunch mechanism. I ex- 
amined a monstrous diving bell, in which six- 
ty men were lowered down together, to do 
tne subaquatic masonry. Pile-driving ma- 
chines, mud-digging apparatus worked by 
steam, and machinery of various kinds suita- 
ble for carrying on a heavy business, were 
lying at different points. There were great 
mounds of stone, bricks, timber, and other 
materials ; and laborers, soldiers, carts, hor- 
ses, boats, mules and slaves in abundance, 
which gave an air of activity, for miles 
aroimd. Six years have elapsed since the 
undertaking was commenced, by direction of 
the only man who has effected any changes 
worth naming, in poor, degraded E^pt, for 
two thousand years. Above the bridge, on 
either side, where the abutments are erected 
in the alluvial foundation, the- banks are very 
securely paved with flat stones and brick ce- 
mented together, to prevent the action of the 
water from washing away the pier heads. 
Large gates are to be placed between the 
arches, which, on being closed, will instantly 
dam up the river, and it will consequently 
set back, and thus flood an immense expanse 
of country. By closing the gates on both 
river branches, no water could pass down the 



channel till a perfect lake is formed. A gi- 
gantic scheme of irrigation was contemplated 
by this plan, besides having it always within 
the power of the government to fill the great 
reservoirs for local supply, remote from the 
river. Over the bridge a railroad track was 
contemplated. This is believed to be the 
first bridge ever attempted on the lower Nile. 
So immensely costly must have been the en- 
terprise thus far, that it indicates far more 
ample resources than it was supposed, pre- 
viously, could have been at the command of 
the old Pacha. In the course of my investi- 
gations, while walking about the bridge, an 
engineer, from England, who was attached to 
the monster diving bell, furnished some sta- 
tistical information in relation to the views 
and intentions of the originator of tlie plan. 
Six years ago, it was commenced enthusiasti- 
cally by Mohammed Ali, but a fear is enter- 
tained that it will never be completed. Only 
a few arches more are to be constructed, to 
give a clear safe road from one side of the 
river to the other. At present, it is in no way 
serviceable, either for travel or as a dam. 
When my survey was instituted, that is, when 
the following items were gathered, the Nile 
had fallen nearly to its lowest level, leaving a 
depth of thirty feet of water, and of sofl mud 
below, thirty more. The length of the piers 
is ninety feet, thirty of which are above the 
surface. In 1849, there were twenty-five 
thousand men employed on it, but towards 
the close of 1850, tne number was reduced to 
two thousand, in consequence of a want of 
means. Every three months the governor of 
a district was called upon for a defimte number 
of villagers for this station ; they were promis- 
cuously impressed and sent on. Their daily 
pay was equal to seven cents only, and they 
were obliged to find their food as they couli 
It is a cruel service ; and the men are neither 
fitted by knowledge or capacity for conduct- 
ing a business in which they have had no ex- 
perience. They are reluctant servitors; and 
desertions, thefl to satisfy the appetite, and the 
hardships, provocations, and severe treat- 
ment they are uninterruptedly receiving, ren- 
dered it necessary to have discipline estab- 
lished and order maintained. Besides a pa- 
trol guard, a police court was organized with 
a judge, who comprehended his master's wilL 
That tribunal is lodged in a comer of the ar- 
senal at the east end of the bridge. Blows 
settle all difficulties; and the bastinado is 
superior to an army, according to the theory 
of the times in that despotism. Two witness- 
es are sufficient to sustain a charge, and, 
from some subsequent observations, it ap- 
peared that one would answer. On all sim- 
ple, trivial affairs, fifty lashes are meted out 
to an adult, and twenty-five to a boy, and in- 
stantly too. The Englishman said a perpe- 
tual flogging was going on, every day but 
Friday,-^he Mohammedan Sabbath. The 
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chief engineer, a Frenchman, receives a sala- 
ry of twenty-five purses a month, equal to 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds sterling ; 
the judge, twelve pounds per month, for keep- 
ing the laborers well subdued by the coux- 
bash, or raw hide of the hippopotamus ; and 
thus the bridge is building, and thus it will 
remain till the gates are shut for the first 
time, when it wiU keel over before the flood." 
pp. GO— <53. 

SUGAR-MAKING IN EGYPT. 

"A or. 28tk, Thuraday, — Another windless 
niffht. It must appear ridiculous, to persons 
living on land, that travellers should have so 
much to say about wind. The fact is, it is a 
power on which they rely for being conveyed 
from one station to another, when their trail is 
on an African river. After breakfast we com- 
menced along walk on tlie Libyan side, pass- 
ing the trunks of several sycamores, full five 
feet in diameter. Saw a number of tamaracks, 
the sacred tree of ancient Egypt, the shittim 
wood of the Old Testament. Waded through 
a field of halfar grass, near which we saw two 
Arabs cutting off two fallen date-trees near 
the roots. Their axes were mere rude light 
hatchets, and an adze. It was the effort of 
children in the result, and tedious beyond con- 
ception. I have often seen carpenters at work 
in this country, yet not one of them had a 
common handsaw, but one stretched in a 
frame, similar to the wood-sawyer's, and of 
small size. Their efficient and all sufficient 
tool is a small adze, which* in their slow hands, 
is axe, hammer, chisel, and everjrthmg else but 
a chest of tools. A bow-drill is invariably 
used in place of a gimlet, — which last instru- 
ment seems to be unknown in Upper Egypt 
Cut nails are not known ; every nail, spike, or 
tack, is hammered out of wrought iron. The 
largest and best modem sugar-making estab- 
listunent on the Nile is here, at Farshoot, and 
is the property of Achmet Bey, of Cairo. It 
is immense in all its appointments, giving em- 
ployment to five hundred persons, chiefly na- 
tives, under the superintendence of a French- 
man. The sugar was beautifully white, and 
the engineer said the quantity sent to market 
annually was two million four hundred thous- 
and pounds. The machinery is all of the 
modern kind, made in France. The engines 
are kept in motion, and, in fact, all the processes 
ar»; conducted by steam ; and the fuel is wholly 
aad entirely halfar-grass, — a high, coarse, 
sharp-edged, wiiy production, which cattle 
could not very well feed on, even when young, 
fresh and tender. It grows in tufts, very rank 
and stiff, thousands of acres having been over- 
grown with it in the neighborhood. The 
Arabs were perpetually arriving with it, in 
dry bundles, on camels, unlading it in a yard. 
One piastre — equal to five cents — was paid for 
two hundred quintals. Labor could not be worth 
much, when hundreds of strong men were unin- 



terruptedly engaged in bringing grass in that 
unprofitable manner. A dozen bundles would 
hardly weigh one hundred pounds. The fire- 
men were incessantly tucking it under the 
boilers. The rapidity with which an enormous 
quantity of the accumulated grass was burnt 
was a source of amazement; but the product 
quite as much so. A cart load would be con- 
sumed in an instant Pretty frequently the 
ashes had to be raked out, on account of their 
peculiar character. The mass had all the 
appearance and general character of scoriae 
from a blacksmitfi's forge. Where such a 
quantity of iron could be tound with that grass, 
on the extended alluvian plains on which it 
abounds, may exercise the ingenuity of a 
future geologist to unravel. The operatives 
were as nearly naked as could be, and yet they 
have a rag for decency. Some were skimming 
the boiling syrup in that defenceless condition. 
It was a hot place within as well as without ; 
but the overseer said they never burned. A 
large well being sunk a few rods from the 
river, into which the water percolated gradual- 
ly, it was raised by a stout steam pump into a 
plastered trough, which conducted into a corn- 
field. Some of it ran the distance of four 
miles. This establishment was constructed 
on strictly scientific principles. The proprietor 
is far enough in advance of the ordinary 
Egyptian mind, to give the management to 
foreign howadjis ; and he is consequently mak- 
ing not only more sugar than any other manu- 
facturer, but that of a superior quality. All 
the Arabs and Turks are consumers of sugar, 
and the profits from the capital invested at 
Farshoot must far exceed the knowledge of 
Abbas Pasha's government, I apprehend, be- 
cause the prosperity of an individual is a pre- 
text, in a despotism, for unrighteous exactions ; 
possibly the relation of every one of the 
sugar manufacturers on the Nile to himself is 
the source of their security ; and it also may 
be possible that he prefers to have them amuse 
and profit themselves in that way, rather than 
be meddling with the politics of the country, 
as all such royal relatives are inclined to do, 
when the constitution is the will of the person 
who rules the whole." — pp. 146, 147, 148. 

DENDERA. 

" Dendera, Dec. 1 . — This is another epoch 
in life ; for I have been gratified with a satis- 
factory examination of the great and celebrat- 
ed ruins of the sacred edifices of Dendera, 
opposite the miserable town of Keneli. 

"After going over and tlirough the interior of 
three excavated temples, our curiosity was 
whetted for further developments, — since it 
is strongly probable that there is more con- 
cealed man has yet beei; brought to light. — 
These massive, splendid buildings, — surpass- 
ing anything in architecture Europe ever had, 
— are not alway appreciated by those who are 
80 fortunate as to view them. The pillars on 
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which the flat roof rests are massive and mag- 
niticent beyond all I have yet seen. What 
men, in conception, and in execution too these 
old temple-builders must have been ! These 
great, these surprisinff achievements of human 
skill and industry,— luried for one or two 
thousand years, for aught that is known to the 
contrary, have been partiall}^ exposed, by clear- 
ing away the sand that encircled them. The 
principal edifice is cleared of rubbish within, 
which allows of a pretty free exploration amon^ 
the massive, lony hieroglyphically-covered 
colmnns. Even the walls are covered in the 
same manner, with raised figures from the 
floor to tlie ceiling overhead ; and the by pas- 
sage-ways, and those secret retreats that were 
only accessible to the sly old priests who lived 
within those sacred enclosures. It is difficult 
to realize how the means could have been 
procured for meeting the enormous expense 
of half a dozen of the pillars, aside from all the 
rest of the temples. Even the reputed wealth 
of CrcBsus would have been exhausted in 
simply sculpturing the walls independently of 
quarrying and transporting the astonishing 
blocks of which the fabric was composed. No 
description could do justice to those inimitable 
specimens of artistical skill. I have already 
seen enough of architecture in Egypt to con- 
vince me that four thousand years to come 
will not produce their equal. One of the 
striking facts to be especially remembered in 
explaining the manner of temple-building in 
this country, is this : A stone m a wall has a 
hammered face inside and out, and is, invaria- 
bly, just thick enough to make the face of the 
apartment, where it is covered with hierogly- 
phical figures, generally in relief. Some of 
the temples are sculptured on both sides; 
therefore there is no plastering, no wood, no 
sn^l stones, but enormous ones, far, — very 
far, superior in size to any us^d in modem 
structures. This was the celebrated building 
in which the French savans, who accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt, discovered the unique 
planisphere, — one of the main objects of at- 
traction at the public library in the rue Rich- 
elieu, at Paris. I had seen it there ; but should 
have been quite overcome with surprise to have 
been told Uiat I should view the ceiling from 
whence the glorious trophy was wrenched. 
There are millions of figures representing gods 
and men ; some with dog's heads, and oUiers 
having hawk's bills. It would be absurd to 
waste a moment in particularizing the high 
finish and exquisite groupings of the multitude 
of figures and characters, which, could they 
be translated, would greatly humble our pride 
and lead to the conviction that we are far 
from being as wise as imagined. At some 
past period, an attempt has been made to ob- 
literate the largest or the sculptures by pick- 
ing them over with stons hammers and chis- 
els. Whoever undertook the task doubtless 
became weary of the work and left it incom- 



plete. His memory would be anathemizcd 
forever, were he known, for his vandalism. 
Tradition imputes all these, and similar de- 
facements to the Christians. When they first 
began to collect about these ruins, they felt a 
holy zeal inspiring them to obliterate all the 
memorials of the devil which these were as- 
sumed to be. Thanks to the builders, their 
faithfulness in whatever they undertook se- 
cured enough, — broken, buried, bruised and 
crushed as it is — ^to establish their fame im- 
perishably. They intended to transmit th^ir 
discoveries to all future time, but the language 
and the subjects recorded, are both lost m the 
revolution of empires. 

" Rain seldom faUs here, say the people of 
Upper Egypt When the great temple was 
built, it appears that rain fell copiously some- 
times, from the circumstance that the roof, 
though technically flat, was a series of inclined 
planes, drawing the water in eave-troughs ; 
and from thence it was conducted into tubes, 
that terminated in the mouths of four couchant 
lions, projecting from the walls as far as ne- 
cessary to expose the fore-paws and shoulders, 
— a grand design. The holy of holies — a 
distinct and elaborately furnished enclosure, 
in the centre of a large square apartment, be- 
yond all others, firom which we saw the secret 
outlets up between the walls, — was of itself a 
wonder. Hundreds of generations may have 
been bom, and have died, at Dendera, who 
never passed the sacred threshold of the my^^- 
terious habitation of Harus. It was designe»d 
to be artificially lighted as there are no win- 
dows, and but a single door. Neither are 
there any windows in the walls that surround 
it. The plan is imitated in modem prisons, 
where cells are placed in the middle of a h.U 
about which the officers can freely walk. 

•* I am fully aware of the impression that 
Egyptian sculpture was declining when th 'se 
beautiful creations rose into existence ; y 't 
they are so far from being inferior as to ch il- 
lenge the whole world to match them, with -ill 
the appliances of modem art, for which tlie 
elements are made servants. 

** No locality could have been more charming 
than the one occupied by these temples, w. r* 
the landscape as rich and verdant as whi n 
their foundations were laid ; but the insidious 
sands, like the stealthy approaching of a bo •- 
constrictor, suddenly sprang upon their be u- 
tiful victims ; and now, all desolate and dre:i ry, 
their fractured and battered comices just peep 
out, to indicate where the traveller is to look 
for the buried wonders of a former race of 
men, whose names, whose system of govern- 
ment, whose acts, and whose history are alike 
conjectural, and will, we have reason to fc ir, 
defy the scratiny of this or coming ages to 
expound. 

" Wheneverthese vast constractions so grand, 
yet imperfectly understood in their details, tire 
anbaried, — as they doubtless will be at a in- 
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ture period, — ^by some literary adventurer, who 
has a fortune to devote to the purpose, he will 
achieve an enviable immortality by these 
strange developments ; and it is not a vagary 
of a distempered imagination to anticipate 
that, at Dendera and their associate ruins, the 
very implements of the laborers, the plans of 
the architect, the records of a secretive priest- 
hood, golden emblems of their offices, and facts 
illustrative of the early history of the human 
race, may be the rich reward of explorations. 
A village was actually erected on the roofs of 
these massive temples : the remains of brick 
houses, two stories high; fractured bricks; 
stones, rough and quarried ; broken pottery, 
with all the accumulations and lumber of cen- 
turies, was heaped upon those strongly -framed 
tope, which the inhabitants may have mistaken 
for solid rock. There they lived and died : 
there their graves may be reco^ized, and 
there the shattered remnants of their dwellings 
may be seen. And yet they never seem to 
have had an idea of the vastness, beauty, won- 
der and marvels, over which they pa«sed their 
days. The sand, and debris of men and ani- 
mals with the warfare of the elements, con- 
cealed all these mighty things in the depth of 
eighty tVet below the original level of the 
ground. Why they abandoned the place, is 
quite as extraordinary as that they ever occu- 
pied it 

" It is a full mile from the ruins to the river, 
— a large alluvian plain intervening, whicn 
has probably been deposited by the river, since 
Dendera was abandoned by its primitive wor- 
shippers. There is a gateway of a necropolis, — 
m^issive and superb; a mere remnant, however, 
without a stone of the wall that it was once 
connected with. Through it splendid proces- 
sions had moved ; royalty and prelat cal d g- 
nity, with all that was imposing in the cere- 
monial worship of Egyptian divinities, had 
often been seen there, while awe-stricken 
thousands were looking on from surrounding 
heights, to scan the majesty of the show. 
Human bones may be earned off by ship-loads 
from Dendera whenever they are in demand. 
The ancient population must have been dense, 
from the multitude of graves. There is no 
pirallel in Europe to the accumulation of dead 
Dodies in the ancient burying-fields of Egypt." 
pp. 15&-160. 

BRILLIANCY OF THE HEAVENS. 

" And here I cannot forbear alluding to the 
splendor of the stars in the firmament over our 
heads. The whole canopy above was resplen- 
dent with beauty. Each and every planet 
seemed nearer the earth than 1 have ever been 
accustomed to see them in other climates. 
There was neither mist, hize nor storm to 
obscure their perpetual brightness. Why the 
astronomers do not go there with their instru- 
ments, is surprizing. There would be neitl^er 
detention by foul weather nor obscuration by 
flying clouds. It is impossible to say how 



much they might accomplish with their tele- 
scopes, in a single season, in this pure atmos- 
phere, if poets and the first astronomers 
studied the elements of the noble science of 
astronomy in Egypt and Syria, under a trans- 
pamt sky, — a camel's back being the first 
observatory, — what might not be achieved in 
this intellectual epoch, with modem telescopes, 
at Thebes, Luxor, and Kamak ?" pp. 171-172. 

PHILjE. 

" As we approached Philie, young, supple 
Arabs, entirely naked, lying on a log of date 
wood to buoy them up, swam out to us, play- 
ing as nimbly as sharks round the boat, be- 
seeching to be taken as guides. I threw bits 
of hard bread into the water for the sake of 
witnessing their activity in picking them up. 
E' 8hallal is a miserable place, without a 
house ; but an air of business activity reigns at 
the landing. The river is narrow, not swift, 
and by no means very deep. Bales of goods, 
gum-copal, dates, moss, and a variety of pro- 
ducts from Africa, including human beings, 
were on sale, or soon would be, when arrived 
at their places of destination. Every one was 
seated on the ground, smoking, except those 
compelled to stand, to negotiate. When we 
were seated in the passage boat, and raised 
our eyes to the scenery that surrounded us, 
we were astonished at the wildness, beauty, 
and novelty of the prospect ; we noticed many 
a painted picture on the rocks, that may have 
been defying the elements more than four thou- 
sand years ; but they are nevertheless quite 
fresh and bright in coloring, under the ceilings 
of some of the royal colonnades of Philse. 
Philse appears always to have been a small 
island, surrounded by the Nile, on which the 
wealth of monarchs and the influence of Priests 
were lavished, with a profuse liberality unpar- 
allelled in these days of rigid economy. Walls, 
obelisks, majestic temples, covered with hiero- 
glyphics, and some of the rarest specimens of 
ancient architectural excellence in sculpture, 
present themselves for contemplation, to sur- 
prise, astonish, and admonish us. At the top 
of the propylon of the great temple surpassing- 
ly magnificent in the day of its beauty and 
glory, and still a wonder such as the world 
rarely sees, — I raised the American flag. For 
the first time, the stars and stripes of the great 
republic of America waved where they had 
never been before, and the ignorant Arab fel- 
lahs who saw them, no doubt queried in their 
minds what could be intended by the exhibi- 
tion. • • • • Themighty ruin on which 
we stood — the design of architects and subtle 
priests executed by artists of uncommon skill 
— was a ruin long before any of the present 
nations in Europe had existence. The con- 
tinent of America, with all its geological, politi- 
cal, commercial and social importance ; in our 
time so large and so rich in resources ; was not 
known for some thousands of years after Phile 
had passed its climacteric. 
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"Philee may possibly contain six acres of land, France that the prudent conductors of that 
every inch of which is covered with stately journal evidently feel that " least said is soon- 
edifices, in tlie highest style of ancient Egyp- est mended." In the number dated Dec. 15th, 
tian excellence. It is quite irregular in shape, they say " utterance belongs to events and we 
and the water walls, to defend it from the action know those wliich are accomplished. This 
of the river, conform to the irregular Ime. Af- is not the moment either to correct or charac> 
ter completing the examination, climbing up, terize them, they scarcely can be called his- 
going through narrow dirty passage ways, and tory. A few days only separate us from Uie 
down into holes where no one would go for vote of the twentieth of December. We 
anything short of gratifying an insatiable curi- await the new regime which will follow that 
osity, we crossed over to the island of Bigger, event We shall confine ourselves to-day to 
direcfly opposite a rough rocky spot, where the purely literary domain.** They then go 
there are remains of something beautiful in on to notice at len^ the new works literary 
architecture. But what no one can divine, and dramatic which have recently appeared. 
Such elaborate cuttings, such fragments of The next number brings affairs up to the 
sculpture in the hardest stone, settle the ques- first of January. The vote has been declared, 
tion in respect to the perseverance of those Louis Napoleon is President for ten years, 
who accomplished these lasting memorials of but the silent policy still remains, and the 
human industry and folly, should it ever be Chronicle for the fortnight says : 
agitated. A troop of naked children, and skinny " We explained, fourteen days since, why we 
bony women, with a few boys, beset us, with a confined ourselves to a purely literary Chroni- 
spirit of determination for backshiesh, which cle. Our situation is not altered. A Chroni- 
quickened our pace and hastened the depar- cle is not like a journal, which can publish 
ture. About Bigger, up and down the nver. facts without pronouncing judgment upon 
and on the shore of the Arabian desert side, them ; and which, even when it thinks itself 
granite boulders of great magnitude, were able to pronounce judgment, does it from day 
piled up two or three hundred feet, it was e«- to day, each in detail, without the necessity of 
timated, as though giants had placed them in making a summary. A Chronicle is more like 
that position : — as children pile up pebbles, — a history, and no one will be surprised when 
for amusement They indicated the intense we say that the necessary conditions of his- 
action of heat, being black on the eastern tory are not realized in fourteen days. More 
side, and completely vitrified, like glass. Such time is necessasy. We shall soon have a law 
a phenomenon is rarely if ever, seen in other which will regulate the Press. Then our nar- 
parts of the world. In the river, on its banks, rative will have, especially when it can ap- 
and at the angle where the two branches, that prove, its opinion and weight, however small 
flow each side of Phil© reunite, to form the that may be. Till then we feel at ease in 
island, these boulders are covered with ancient fulfilling our oflice of historian for the fort- 
inscriptions with symbolic characters, precisely ^K by touching merely upon foreign politics, 
like those seen in and about the temples and and to foreign politics we confine ourselves.** 
monuments; but of a rude description, as And so having defined his position, the 
though executed by inferior workmen, to idle editor of the Revue goes on to tell of the fall of 
away the time. Between three and four thou- ^r^ Palmerston, enlarges upon Spanish af- 
sand years have passed away since their ex- ^^^ » speaks of the state of Portugal as more 
ecution ; yet all the chisel marks are fresh and encouraging than that of Spain ; discusses 
apparently newly cut Similar markings are the affairs of Austria, Holland and Belgium, 
seen on the boulders in the desert, and on high ^^^ even crosses the water to see how the 
ledges above Syene, and even on the great Americans receive Kossuth, open Congress, 
bed of granite that juts out into the Nile, just ^<^-> ^"^ finishes his Chronicle, which extends 
above the landing place at Assuan. In short P^®^ twenty pages, with notices of new works 
the traces of the ancient Egyptians abound, ^" literature and art Alas for the friends of 
wherever there are masses of rocks. On the Freedom in France, when one of their most 
faces of several imposing rocks were the same respectable journals does not dare even to tell 
symbolical characters, and the pictures of men, ^^^ ^^ happened there in the month of 

with hawks and dogs' heads, appearing to have December ! 

been quite recenUy engraven."— pp. 179—182. TO-DAY: ABOSTOxN LlTEliAKY JOURNAL. 
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THE BATTLE OF QUEBEC. 

1st a notice of Mr. Creasy's " Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles of the World," in the first num- 
ber of To-Day, we remarked that we could not 
entirely agree with the author, in designating 
the battles which he had selected, as ^*2Ae 
fifteen decisive battles of the world," there 
being others which, in our opinion, might claim 
with as much reason at least as some of those, 
to be included in the list The only battle on 
the Western Continent which Mr. Creasy 
speaks of, is that resulting in the surrender of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, winch is rightly enough 
named a decisive battle, as marking the pomt 
where the British monarchs lost forever their 
American colonies, "(he brightest jewels in 
in the royal crown." But there is another 
battle-ground on this continent which deserves 
equally, at least, to be commemorated as the 
scene of a decisive action. The transfer of 
the control of the colonies in America from the 
mother-country to a new and independent 
government, was indeed an important event 
in the history of the world. It was a great 
change in the state of things. But, as it 
seems to us, a far more important event, a far 
greater change, took place when the control 
of North Ajoierica was wrested from the 
French, and secured to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
And this change depended almost wholly on 
the result of one battle ; and the result of that 
battle depended on the success of a single 
daring and dangerous exploit It was uie 
capture of the city of Quebec which sealed 
the fate of Canada. That capture was secured 
by a brilliant enterprise on the part of the 
British — a battle in which not only Wolfe and 
Montcalm, the two leaders, received their 
death-blows, but also the officers second in 
command on each side were disabled. This 
Battle of Quebec, then, we claim as one of 
the decisive battles of the world, and we pro- 
pose to glance at it in this point of view. 

" England and France," remarks the author 
of Hochelaga, in his Conquest of Canada, 
^started in a fyir race for the magnificent 
prize of supremacy in America." This re- 
mark is quite true. The English indeed for a 
long time seemed to be quite indifferent to 



the results of the race ; they regarded tlieir 
colonies either with cold scorn or open injus- 
tice ; while the French strove zealously and 
eageriy for success. They, poured out men 
and money freely, they schemed cunningly, 
and legislated wisely (to all appearances) to 
establish their colonies on a secure and per- 
manent basis. But the race was a repetition 
of that between the hare and the tortoise in 
the fable. As sometimes a weed which 
springs from a seed sown by chance will thrive 
better from very neglect, than a plant carefully 
tended and watered beside it, so the English 
settlements in America, despised and neglect- 
ed as they were by the mother-country, have 
become a great and powerful nation ; while the 
the French settlements — what has become of 
them ? In the words of Mr. Everett, in his re- 
cen^ecture before the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation in this city, " Less than half a million 
of French peasants in Lower Canada, tena- 
ciously adhering to the manners and customs 
which their fathers brought from Normandy 
two centuries ago, and a still smaller number 
of planters of French descent in Louisiana, 
are nearly all that is lefl to bear witness that 
not a century ago — since Fanueil Hall was 
built — France was the mistress of the larger 
half of the North American Continent !" 

Suppose for a moment that those two mag- 
nificent rivers, the Mississippi and St Law- 
rence, were as they once were, French rivers ; 
that the settlements in their vallies were in- 
habited by Fenchmen; how different would 
be the condition and aspect of America, from 
what it actually is, at the present time ! 

It was hardly to be expected that the 
colonies of the two great European powers 
would long succeed in maintaining a perfect 
peace. Even if there had not been wars be- 
tween the mother countries, they would have 
been, sooner or later, brought mto collision, 
as each gradually enlarged its extent and 
importance. The continent, though large, 
could hardly remain easily in the hands of two 
powerful masters. Yet in the contest which 
must certainly rise between them, France had 
quite as much reason to expect ultimate suc- 
cess as England. 
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It was the campaign of the year 1759 which 
decided the matter in favor of England, and the 
battle of Quebec was the final oattle of that 
campaign. It was that battle that secured to 
the Anglo-Saxon race the possession of North 
America forever. 

The plan determined upon by the English 
ministers for this campaign, was somewhat 
complicated, but complete. It contemplated 
no less than three distinct expeditions, to the 
three most important points which were in 
possession of the French. These were Ni- 
agara, the forts on Lake Champlain, and 
Quebec. The west, south, and east of 
Canada were thus all to be attacked at once. 

The first two of these expeditions attained 
the intended objects with complete success, 
without much delay. General Amherst as- 
cended from New York with an adequate 
force, to the forts on Lakes George and Cham- 
plain ; Ticonderoga and Crown Point. These 
were deserted by the enemy on his approach, 
and thus eaisly fell into the possession of the 
British.* 

Meanwhile, Sir William Johnson had suc- 
ceeded to the command of the troops sent 
against Niagara, by the accidental death of 
Gen. Prideaux, who was killed by the burst- 
ing of a cohom, carelessly discharged. John- 
son pushed forward the operations with so 
much vigor that on the 25th of July> almost the 
same day that Amherst was entering Crown 
Point, Pouchot, the French commandant of 
the post, surrendered it to the English. 

Two of the branches of the plan had thus 
been entirely successful, and all eyes naturally 
turned to the expedition against Quebec, un- 
der Gen, Wolfe. It had been originally ex- 
pected that if the troops employed in the other 
expeditions should accomplish their first ob- 
jects, they would press forward through the 
country, and join Wolfe under Quebec. Their 
united forces would here be able to make quite 
a formidable attack. It is not very clear why 
they did not do this. Perhaps there were 
insuperable obstacles, and perhaps the suc- 
cessful leaders were too proud of the victories 
they had already gained, to be willing to risk 
a new encounter. At all events, instead of 
prosecuting a laborious ionmey through the 
wilderness, to be succeeded by more fighting, 

* It is a curious fact, that although Ticonderoga 
was a post strongly fortified, and in a commanding 
position, yet that all the times which it changed 
nands not a pun was fired. Originally built by 
the French, it was quietly abandoned by them 
to the English in 1759; and was retained by the 
latter till 1775, when it was seized by Ethan Allen 
•* in the name of the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress," and was held by the Ameri- 
cans till 1777, when Burgoyne haying gained pos- 
session of Mount Defiance, an eminence OTerlook- 
ing the fort, but which had been supposed to be 
inaccessible, it was again abandoned. It was 
retained bv the British till the close of the war; 
when, by the terms of the peace, it was restored to 
the United States. It is not now maintained. 
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which would perhaps result in defeat, the vic- 
torious armies rested on their laurels, and 
settled down for the winter at the posts they 
had gained. 

Wolfe had had a prosperous voyage, and 
arrived at the Isle of Orleans in the Saint 
Lawrence river just below Quebec on the 28th 
of June. He remained with his force, eight 
thousand men, encamped in this vicinity 
throughout the months of July and August 
without accomplishing scarcely anything 
against the enemy and barely holding his 
own pbsition. He had made several brave at- 
tempts to bring on an engagement with the 
enemy, but had been uniformly repulsed with 
loss. The French, secure in their position, 
ofiTered no chance for a fair battle. He was 
surrounded by hostile Indians who seized 
every opportunity to harass him; he had little 
reason to hope for aid or co-operation from the 
other armies, and seemed destined to have the 
mortification of seeing the season slip gradu- 
ally away while he effected nothing. The 
reports of the successes of the other expedi- 
tions while they were in some points of view 
encouraging, nevertheless must have seemed 
to aggravate the painfulness of his position 
by increasing the importance of his actions. 

The state of things was indeed almost des- 
perate. The city of Quebec, even then well for- 
tified, stands on a high cliff bordering on the 
Saint Lawrence, whose bank on that side i» 
for a long distance above, steep and precipi- 
tous. Below the city the River Charles af- 
forded a like impassable barrier to attacks on 
that side. Moreover the city was occupied 
by a superior force, under the command of a 
brave general, and nothing could be hoped 
from want of vifi^lance, want of discretion or 
want of knowledge on the part of the enemy. 
Yet the season was fast wearing away and 
something must be done. 

Anxiety together with a painful malady 
which he had brought with him from England 
had conspired to throw Wolfe upon a bed of 
sickness. Resolved to attempt something, 
he requested the three brigadier generals un- 
der him to consult upon a plan of action, at 
the same time himself suggesting for their 
consideration several schemes. From their con- 
sultation and his own suggestions, arose the 
plan eagerly embraced and succeesfolly exe- 
cuted by Wolfe, which while it lost him his 
life, gained for him a brilliant fame, and 
changed the destinies of a continent 

This scheme was nothing less than to make 
an apparently rash and impracticable attempt 
to gain possession of the Plains of Abraham, 
a clear space near the city, by climbing the 
steep bank of the Saint Lawrence river. If 
this open field could once be gained, and the 
enemy could be forced to come forward and 
hazard a fair battle, either a defeat or a 
victory umst ensue ; the campaign would not 
be entirely without an end. This scheme 
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could on]/ BiKceed, of coarse, b; preserving 

{with renrd to it. The 
e climbed in entire silence 
■od by night. Anj suipicion of the design 
D the part of the French, would of course 
Biise iti entire frustration. Accordingl; the 
forces andsbipaTrereso maiuBuvred as to mis- ' 
lead the eneniy and induce the belief that | 
a landing was intended at another spot. Ob- | 
•erviog these motions, MonlcaJm, the French 
comniander sent out M. Boagsinville with a 
considerable force to keep along the nonh 
bank of the river that he might watch the 
IS of the English and prevent their jand- 
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nieht of the I3tb of September had 
been fixed upon for the election ofthe scheme. 
£*ei7 preparation had been made before that 
time. The ships moved a considerable dis- 
tance above the town. Ail the ordere ne- 
cesBary had been promulgated, without how- 
ever disclosing to the soldieia the nature of 
the intended attack. The men designed for 
the expedition had marched by lana [o join 
the ships above the town. Wolfe had hap- 
pily regained hia health sufficiently to be able 
to command in person. 

o'clock OD the raoraing of Thureday, 
September i:)th, 1759, thirty boats, containing 
■ixteea hundred men, started from tlie ships 
above and slowly gilded down the river with 
the tide. The weather was propitious. It 
T-1ight nighu* So absolutely ne- 
cessary to the success of the plan was its en- 
tire secrecy that silence had been imposed 
upon the soldiera under pain of death. In 
perfect silence the little force, slowly moves 
over the water, in the slillneas of the dim star- 
light, between the frownlug and precipitous 
banks of the river ; the fate of the whole cam- 
paign hanging upon the doubtful result ol'a 
most haianloijs enterprise. This almost fear- 
ful stillness is broken only by a single sound, 
which ratlier add* than detracts from Ihc iin- 
piessiveoess of the scene. Not one of the ' 
men dares lift his voice ; but the General 
Wolfe, a young, braveand eAthusiaatic soldier, 
bat depressed by sickness, anxiety, and the 
critical nature of his situation, as be sits in ' 
the stern of his boat, slowly and softly repeats j 
that beautiful piece uf English poe'.ry. Gray's 
"Elegy written in a country church-yard,'' ' 
then hut recently pub liahcd, which some friend 
had not long helore sent him from li^ngland. 
Probably this was suggested to him by these 

ir the beginning: 
"Now Tadea the glimmerini lindscaps on the Kight, 
And aitUie air a tokmit alillaai hoISi, 
Save where Ihe beetle whcoli hii droninB flioht, 
And diowi; tiaklings lull the distaal folda." 

But hod he known what was to be the result 
of the next day's work he could have hardly 
mlighl 
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quoted anything more appropriate than these 
verses which occur in the course of the 

" Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their hoiael]' juys and destiny obscure ; 

The short and limple annal) of the poor. 

" Th* bosNt ofberaldiT, the pomp of power. 



As Wolfe concluded the impressive recital 
of these stanzaa, he remarked to the officers 
around him ; " Now, gentlemen, I would prefer 
being the author of that poem, to the glory of 
beating the French to-morrow !" " 

In the course of the progress of the boats. 



easily satialied through the address with which 
a Scotch captain answered, leading him to sup- 
pose that the party was a part of Bougainville's 
command, which had been despatched up the 
river to watch the motions of the English. 
Again they narrowly escaped being fired into 
by an English force, wtiich had not been 
acquainted with the plan. Without any ac- 
cident, however, the intended landing-place 
was reached with but little delay, although 
the boats drifted somewhat furthnr down llie 
river than was intended. The troops disem- 
barked in good order, and commenced the 
perilous and difficult ascent of the frowning 
cliff witli entJiiisiasm and energy. Wolfe 
himself was one of the hrst to land ; observ- 
ing the nature of the ground, he drily recnark- 
cd as he scraiiiblcJ up, " Vou can try it ; but 
I don't think you'll get up." The French sen- 
tinels were ut liret deceived by a story told 
them by the Scotch officer, that he had been 
posted there with a considerable force by 
Montcalm ; bat soon discovered their error, so 
late, however, that they were easily over- 
powered by the English troops who had col- 
lected. TJifi captain of the guard, however, 
named Do Vergor, with a bravery that would 
have made him a hero in some other circnm- 
Htances, made an obstinate and determined re- 
sistance; even aRer he was surrounded by 
numbers he continui^d to fire at his nssHiknts. 
lie was secured, robbed of a cross which he 
wore on his breast, and sent to Ihe rear. 

The English troops gained the even space 
at Ihe snmmit of the hill wi^nt fiirlher diffi- 



■ Thia incident, which aeema alinoit too hcantlM 

questionable te-Iimon J- .' Itwiatold l.j-JohuRobi- 
*UD, ilterwards a Profeiaor at Edinburgh, then 

boil with Wolfe iluring the [laasue dovn ihe lirer. 

Play&ir's works. 
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sions, each boat returning as fast as emptied, 
till nearly five thousand* men were collected. 
A single piece of cannon was dragged up the 

cliff. 

Tills whole evolution was a complete sur- 
prise to Montcalm. His attention during the 
night had been entirely taken up with the 
feint of a projected attack below the town. 
Boats had been constantly plying to and from 
various points on the beach here, and the ships 
in the river had been throwing a constant fixe 
upon the shore Early in the morning, how- 
ever, an officer on horseback brought him in 
hot haste the astounding intelligence of tlie 
presence of the English on the Plains of 
Abraham. He instanSy determined to engage 
with them in open field and fair fight; relying 
probably upon his superior numbers and his 
artillery. He did not sufficiently consider 
that he would sufier under one great disad- 
vantage in an open battle, since a considerable 
part of his troops was composed of the inex- 
perienced and discontented Canadian levies, 
while the English were all tried and disciplin- 
ed soldiers. His resources would have ena- 
bled him to stemd siege in the town for a much 
longer period than the want of supplies on 
the part of th3 English could allow them to 
protract it. 

The battl2 began at about eight o'clock, and 
lasted but a short time. The weather at first 
was showery and the sky cloudy ; but after- 
wards it cleared up and tnere was bright sun- 
shine. — The attack was commenced by the 
French, who rushed furiously with shouts upon 
the English ; these received the enemy firmly, 
reserving fire until they were within forty rods, 
and then giving it with fearful effect. A 
second similar discharge entirely overcame 
the French, who fled precipitately to the city. 
They were closely followed by the High- 
landers of tho English force, who attacked 
them violently with their swords, and served 
by their impetuosity and skill to supply the 
want of civalry. AH attempts to form the 
French i^ain failed, and an attack in the rear 
of the English by Bougainville, who had 
brought up nis force, was also frustrated, and 
he was compelled to retreat 

Early in the battle Wolfe had received a 
wound in his wrist which he concealed, cover- 
ing it with his handkerchief; soon afier he 
had a second wound, a ball in his body, which 
he also disre^rded. Again he received a 
third ball in his breast ; this too he attempted 
to conceal, saying to a Grenadier officer near 
him, ** Support me that my brave fellows may 
not see me fall !*' He was however unable to 
sustain himself and was carried to the rear of 
the front line, where he asked those about him 
to lay him down. On being asked if he would 

^According to Knox, the whole number of men 
of all sorts engaged in the battle on the side of the 
English, was 48^8. The French force in the battle, 
according to the same authority, was 7620. 



have a surgeon, he replied ** It is needless y it 
is all over with me." Just then it is said one 
of the officers cried out in his hearing, ^* They 
run ! see how they run !'* — Wolfe started up 
like a person roused from sleep, and asked 
** Who run ?** The officer answered " The 
enemy, fcSr! Egad, they give way every- 
where 1*' Upon this WolU3 gave some hurried 
orders, and then, turning on his side, aflcr a 
mjmenfs pause, he added, ^*Now God be 



praised, I will die in peace I" — and so ex- 
pired.* 

Monckton, the second in command, was 
disabled by a severe wound. The command 
of the British consequently devolved upon 
Townshend. 

Meanwhile Montcalm, on the other side, had 
also been wounded. When his wound was 
first examined and he was told that it was mor- 
tal, he said '* 1 am glad of it : how long can I 
survive r" *• Perhaps a day : perhaps less." — 
^^ So much the better" rejoined Moncalm, ** I 
shall not live to seethe surrender ot Quebec." 
He refused to give any further orders for the 
defence of the city, saying to those who con- 
sulted him, '* My time is very short, so pray 
leave me. I wish vou all comfort and to be 
happily extricated Kom your present perplex- 
ities." It is said that shortly before his death 
he remarked that it was a great source of 
consolation that he had been vanquished by 
so brave and generous. an enemy ; and declared 
that he could have beat three times the force 
which he commanded in the battle with a third 
of their number of British troops. He died 
late in the evening of September 14th, the 
day after the battle, and at his own request 
was buried in a cavity in the earth made by 
the bursting of a bomb -shell. The two offi- 
cers next in command to Montcalm were also 
killed. 

The loss on each side was considerable ; 
the British had 664 killed, wounded and mis- 
sing, and the French about fifteen hundred. 
Of che British, sixty-one were killed. 

Townshend lost no time in making his po- 
sition as strong as possible. Cannon were 
dragged up the path, and works were construct- 
ed. But the French within Quebec, dispirited 
at the loss of their leader, felt no disposition to 
make a continued resistance ; and on the 
eighteenth of September, 1759, articles of 
capitulation having been agreed upon and 
signed, Quebec was surrendered, and the cap- 
ital of Canada fell into the hands of the Bri- 



* This account of the last moments of Wolfe is 
that giyen by Knox, who obtained his information 
directly from one of the officers who attended the 
dying General during the whole time. The cir- 
cumstances resemble somewhat those reported of 
the death of Epaminondas : who when he knew 
that he was mortally wounded, and would die as 
soon as he drew a spear-head fn>m his side, al- 
lowed it to remain till it was announced that the 
Bcetians were yictorious, when he said ** I have 
lived long enough, for I oie unconquered!*' 



THE LATE J. M. W. lOBNER. Wl 

tbh. llieir anny muched into the town in I atreet ; end both aeemed of the ape of the 
fonn, tho ketra oftha port* were giTOO up, Sovereign from whom the locality had its name. 
U)d the Biitiah flag wu raised on the citadel. Thai poor old houae of decayed majesty, and 
Thie battle of Qoebec thua liniahed the ufadulnesa that seemed centurie? old, was 
campaign of that year and decided the fate | liowever rich, glittering, and brilliant, with 
of Canada. The neit year the British troopa I pictnres from llie pencil of the owner; who, 
found no difficulty in overcotning the Branll j miser as he was, put them above purchase, and 
•how of reaisianca which was made to them, ' would uke no money for them. The sire of 
&nd the 8th of September 1760, was signed lliis gifted ion would show those priceli 



the capitulation whicb \net Canada to France, 
destroyed the French ascendency in the New 
World forever, and secured to the Anglo 
Saxon raea undisputed dominion in North 
America.* 



THE LATE J. K. W. TUSSHSBi. 



trcasurestoeager visitors; and he would pocket 
ivich an ancient and professional alacrity, the 
ihillings dropped into Ilia palmaa remuneration 
for his trouble. 

" The great artist himself has died worth 
nearly a quarter of a million Bterlinir He hail 
DO kindred of very close affinity. These.how- 
ever, are duly remembered; his old house- 
keeper is not forgotten ; a great portion is lefi 



In the biographical account of the artist 
Turner which was printed in Na 3 of To Day, , ■, ., -., , ■. "i - r y.: .>.. n, 

.1. ■ .■ ",- -,. , .. ..'.' I for the use of destitute brethren of nis art; no 

there was an intimation of the expectatton that I ^j _i,i „■ u ,\.^a e .\.^l„, 

.. .„ ,, , a . . J : inconsiderable aum IS ttenuEHtnea tor tliB pur. 

his wi 1 would be a munificent one towards rr. -i. • tk.. .J. ;..»ir .-j . J™™ 

bl. f™e.nd hi, m, .ltho.Eh hi, per^Mir". """'*''""!''" JT '""'/■ T^i. S 

thu Mr. Tl,™ h,d fi... WEirg, i„ Ch,l... """' l"™«lf-»"" '' ° "?■, '"S". ' " 

under th. u...ed nme of B«,?h, -h"™ he I 8?™- ''* ™"" Vi"?'""'' p™ ' £ 

,; . ;„ . , . J „; ,„ .,.,,„ 'rj.,, i„ p ishment, [o bufv hirti iH SL P.ul B. ne,r th< 

li.«l .J ■ lo. ind mi..rlj .l,le. There he ( , . g. j ,/ , ^ a.ou.,iid [K,™d. .r. 

waa attacked bv the .Lckneas which resulted """> ^'"'^ ' , , "- '■ " i~ 

in his death. We find in late English paper, ""/f^ ^"^ "^"""S .' '"^T ^ ™ ^^^n 
tk,.r»ii»..;„e.j».:io_~».:.,~i.:..^.,.K^'.!~. and money is apportioned fortho presenration 
thefollowingaetailsresi»ctinghi8peculiantie« f^j /^ J t-i-^,^, r^ ^J^^ill 
embracing some account of tEe prov«,ona of ^^^^^ ^^.^ ^^^^_ ^here is little to object to 
lus will.— r^ ^^^ partition of liis wealth. He had r- ■-- 

" Turner's habit of leaving hia old mansion . doubted right to do what he liked with hii 
in Queen Anne-street, and its altnoat as old j and. inasmuch as that he has exercised that 
howsekeeper, in their united dirt and ^lory, wss right moat nobly for the benefit of the poorer 
known to many of bis profesaionsl friends ; bnt membem of his profession, the remainder may 
none of them knew the locality of his lair, and pass without reproof. It does, however, strike 
were as little cognisant of the pseudonym un- us oi singular that the Mr. Booth, who so con- 
der which he inhabited it. Gccaaionally it has cealed himself when living, should prove to 
tuippeaed,afteranartiets'dmnerBtGreennich. he the man so desirous of perennial mon- 
that the younger guests have seen the 'father' nments after the hour of death and and 'cold 
ofthe art safely into a cab: but, when they obstruction.'" 

haveasked whither they should direct (he char- "The moat singular instance ofTumer'i 
ioteer nnder whose charge the veteran was serve was that he never would consent to have 
deposited, the latter would tell them to bid him his likeness taken, except on one '" 

drive straight on until his passenger gave hini i when, in 1800, he sat as a young 
further orden. I series of small-sized portraits of members of 

"Such is the trait of feebleness ofcharacter ' the Royal Academy. He always had an im- 
in a great man. But the Tnmers loved money : pression that any knowledge of his burly form 
that love was a conatitntionBl singularity in and uncouth farmer looking appearance would 
them. Turner's father, the old barber of, affect the poetry of his works. He considered 
Maiden-lane, survived to witness his son's thatitwoald throws doubt upon theirgenuine- 
gTRatoesB, and to profit by it The old man ness. * No one,' he said, ' would believe, 
resided in the dull old bouse in Queen Anne- upon seeing my likeness, that 1 painted those 

•WecannotpDblishtlii. imp«fertde8cripti™ pietu™a.' One or two portraits have, howe- 
of the Battle of Quebec, without infonninH onr ver, been taken of him snrreptitiously, Mr. 
Tcijen that theie 19 ■ most TiTid account afit t" Smith, ofthe British Mnseiim,obtaineds sketch 
which wo BTB much indebted, in Mr. Pa.ltman^ of him. A very fair full-length sketch of 
wto7J^d°en?^dniur™7ume wh^^^^^ Tomer was published Hay 10, 1845. in the 

fairly begin to read without flniBhing. Sec also, lUv^raied London J^ewi; and a very charac- 
Wat^rton's "Conquest of Canidi, by the author ten Etic sketch was made of him by Court d'Or- 
HiH:hel«B«." WehsvelikcwinemadeuseofJohii say at an evening party at Mr. Bueknell's, of 
Emx'i': HiitorlcalJonrnJof theCampiiKjii in ci„ham. The best and only finished por- 
North Amenci, 1767— 60"— John En tick' • "Hii-L J^ <■!,■_■ i. _„,.» „„„ „r i. ir i ~ i_ 
tDTT of th« Late War"— Thnmaa Manto'i history t trait of him IS, however, one of half sue, in 
Boutceiot iuforma- oil.by J. Linnell. It was the result of a plot, 
which may now be revealed withont oSence 
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to the honoured victim. The Rev. Mr. Dan- 
tell, a gentleman who was extremely intimate 
with Turner, prevailed upon his eccentric 
friend occasionally to dine with him. Lin- 
nell, without exciting anv suspicion of his ob- 
ject, was always one of the party, and bv 
sketching on his thumb-nail, and, unobserved, 
on scraps of paper he at length succeeded in 
transferring the portly bust and sparkling eye 
of the great artist to his canvas. The picture 
was finished, and passed in due time, at the 
price of 200 guineas, into the possession of Mr. 
Birch, a gentleman residing near Birming- 
ham. Turner never knew it Posterity may 
now come to be acquainted with the likeness 
of his mortality without prejudice to the im- 
mortality of his woilcs." 

LEGACIES TO UTERAET KEN. 

The Paris correspondent of the Courier des 
Etats Unis after recording the disposition made 
of her property by a rich lady who has recently 
died in Paris, goes on to say : 

^ Madame de la Riboissere was a woman 
of the world in every respect. She loved the 
arts, letters, balls, the theatres. She had her 
box at the opera and was very constant in her 
attendance there. In consequence of these 
decided tastes, it is manifest that she derived 
mach of the enjoyment of her life from the 
domain of the intellect, fashionable pleasures, 
the arts, literature, and the theatres. But how 
does it happen that no one in these days 
among people who have such tastes, thinks of 
leaving for those who have contributed so 
much to the pleasure of their lives, any pledge 
of a grateful munificence? It was different m 
ancient times — we see for example, in the 
letters of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus, that 
opulent men formerly knew how to show their 

Satitude for the pleasures which had charmed 
e existence they were about to quit ' I have 
received 25,000 sesterces more than you by 
inheritance during the year, wrote the author 
of the Panegyric of Trajan to the author of 
the Annals, %ut do not be jealous. My Letters 
have appeared since your Life of Agricola, and 
more trifling than you, I have worked more 
for the amusement of the idle.' 

**The fact is, that at Rome, a rich man 
never died without bequeathing either a sum of 
money, or something else, as a memorial to him 
who hiad charmed his mind, amused his leisure, 
enlarged his ideas, diverted his ennui, or con- 
soled his sadness. Cicero speaks of the great 
legacies which bad been made him in statuary, 
vases, manuscripts, and specimens of the fine 
arts. Literature, the history of antiquity, Ro- 
man arts, are founded on this magnificent 
usage, which aids the independence of men 
endowed by genius and talents, and for whom, 
it is thought in our day, enough has been 
done, when from the bosom of .opulence, their 
works have been hired from the next circulating 



library at a few cents a volume. I look about 
for examples in opposition to this general in- 
gratitude of the present time, and except the 
almost royal present made by Pagamni to 
Hector Berlioz, I find nothing but the caprice 
of that Eng^lislunan, who, on leaving the first 
representation of the drama of Clotilda by 
Frederic Souli^, waited for the author, to beg 
him to give him one of the autoCTaph manu- 
scripts of the drama. It was only an excuse 
to be able to offer the writer who had caused 
him to pass so delightful an evening, a splen- 
did chimney ornament of bronze gilt, which 
afterward, on the death of the poet was sold 
for 1500 francs. Another Englishman (but 
this has no reference to arts or letters) left the 
last year a thousand francs yearly to the per- 
son who opened box No. 20 of the Gallery at 
the Opera-— doubtless there was some myste- 
rious reminiscence connected with this. 

** Notwithstanding this, the idea does not 
come to any one in our day, as it came to the 
ancients, to leave as a legacy, from the bosom 
of wealth, to a poet, a historian, an artist, who 
has instructed, charmed, cansoled you, any 
pledge of a very natural gratitude. They 
send, perhaps, under an anonymous envelope, 
a thousand francs to contribute to the comfort 
of soldiers, who have learned the trade of sol- 
diers ; but no fortunate man in the fashionable 
ranks, thinks after the happy hours he has 
passed in seeing the new play of Mademoiselle 
de la Seigliere, of sending a Chinese vase to 
M. Jules Sandeau, the author, or one of bronse 
to M. Regnier ! Fortunes are lavished on jilts 
who cham only to deceive, but people £nLw 
back from pajring five francs for the charming 
work of a writer of taste. Finally, people pass 
their lives in enjojoi^g all that the bright intel- 
lects of the day produce : music, painting, the 
theatres, books, and journals ; they are eager 
in the search of those pleasures which mSke 
up the charm of eleffant life, and at the mo- 
ment of quitting all these, — the spirit tortured 
with mgrets for the life which all these things 
and these people have adorned — ^they lavish 
eight millions on a hospital. This is well ; but 
would it not be well also to give likewise a por- 
tion for the benefit of those who may be thus 
prevented from going to die in the same hos- 
pital ? To forget them is it not ingratitude r" 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Quakerism ; or the Story of My Life, by a 
lady, who for forty years was a member of 
the Society of Friends. Philadelphia: J. 
W. Moore. 

This volume appears to have attracted 
considerable attention in England. We 
have observed two quite elaborate reviews 
of it which have been re-published in this 
country ; the writer of one of them appeared 
to sympathize with the '* Lady," and the other 
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took a different Tiew of the subject The 
author who is spoken of in some of the foreign 
notices as a Mrs. Greer, gives a sketch of 
her life, and represents herself as the daughter 
of an Iiifih Fnend, who was a gentleman of 
wealth. She says, " My father was a wealthy 
merchant, and an extensive landed proprietor. 
Our dwelling, a short distance from the town, 
stood in a lawn of about two acres. The gar- 
den was large, and as well as the conserva- 
tories and smubberies was always kept in the 
most complete order. My mother had her 
chariot ; we, girls, had a handsome open 6a- 
rouc&e, for my father's own use was a stan- 
hope; and there was the jaunting car for 
everybody. There were seldom less than six 
horses in the stable, and oflen more : for my 
brothers were fond of riding, and were first- 
rate horsemen.'' (p. 15.) 

Brought up in so luxurious an establishment 
it is not wonderful that the writer should 
shrink from the plain and simple manner of 
life which Friends in general think it right 
to practise. The whole of the Book is devo- 
ted to showing up the hypocrisy, deceit, 
coarseness, rudeness and all other disagreea- 
ble things which the writer asserts are met 
witk among Quakers. In fact one does not 
see why the lady remained a Quaker for 
forty years, for she seems, from the beginning, 
to luLve had no sympathy with the doctrines 
or forms of the sect, wluch were only made 
tolerable by her father and mother being sen- 
sible people who dispensed with the ** niles" 
whenever they found it convenient Persons 
unacquainted with Quaker society abroad do 
not recognize many of the persons who are 
caricatured in this book ; for it is not in chanty 
to believe that the pictures are not exaggera- 
ted. But when the writer speaks of a distin- 
ffoished female preacher as '* Elizabeth State- 
5^," and describes a dinner at "Mildred Court," 
of course eveiy bodj knows she means Eliza- 
beth Fry, and the ndicule which is attempted 
to be cast upon that Lady makes one incred- 
ulous about other statements in the book. The 
writer in her Preface says : " As a fire which 
has not been stirred, will bum away, and be- 
come so choked up with ashes as to be inca- 
pable of yielding warmth or light, and requires 
not merely a gentle application of the poker, 
but a strong and vigorous stirring up to dis- 
lodge the Dumt out, and rekindle tne good 
coals, so I conceive the Society of Friends 
now needs a thorough good rousing ; for the 
ashes have accumulated and well nigh put 
out the fire. ' The Beacon ' a few years afro 

Save a very decided stir, and there was a ht- 
e comer brightened up by it * Holy Scrip- 
ture,' the text of the troth stirred it a^^ain, but 
all too quietly ; and now my rough hand at- 
tempts to scatter the ashes and re-kindle the 
spark of life-givinff heat" 

To follow out the author's somewhat home- 
ly aimile, we express our hope that her benev- 



olent purposes, if she really entertained any, 
may be helped out by this certainly not too 
gentle " poking," and that she may not find 
as the only result of her labor, what is apt to 
be the consequence of injudicious exertions 
of this kind, that she has covered herself with 
ashes, without having done any thing materi- 
ally to improve matters in the grate. 

Narratives or Sorcery and Magic By 
Thomas Wright, Correspondent of the Na- 
tional Institute of France. New York, [re- 
printed.] J. S. Redfield. 

The author of this work has collected, as 
he says, *' from the most authentic sources, de- 
tached histories, to exhibit the character and 
forms under which, at various difiTerent pe- 
riods, the superstitions of Sorcery and Magic 
affected the progress or interfered wirh me 
peace of society." As we read these tales of 
the days that are gone, many persons are fill- 
ed with wonder, that wise and conscientious 
people should ever have been so far carried 
away by these delusions, as to believe them 
to be realities, and persecute those supposed 
to be concerned in them as followers of the 
black art But before judging too severely 
the believers in such extreme superstition JBind 
folly, we should look round a little on our 
own more enlightened times, and imagine 
how the stories of " Rappings," " Table Tip- 
pings," " Knockings," and the like, will bear 
examination, when they come to be matter for 
history, some hundred or two hundred years 
hence. Perhaps the thorough acquaintance 
which this book may give, with regard to the 
heights to which superstition has been car- 
ried in past time, may serve to prevent people 
from believing too readily the wonders and 
jugglery which are from time to time brought 
forward as troth. 

The witchcraft delusion in New England 
has always been considered as one of the 
darkest spots in our history, and dark enough 
it certainly is; this book proves, however, 
what should always be remembered in ex- 
tenuation of our fathers, that the delusion did 
not begin here, but that extravagances in every 
respect as outrageous were carried out in 
England, France, Spain, and all other coun- 
tries of Europe, as any which took place in 
America. Mr. Wright's book is a volume of 
over 400 pages. ''The doings of Satan in 
New England" occupy of this the last twenty 
pa^es, all the others being filled with accounts 
quite as terrible, of the doings of that person- 
age the other side of the water. 

Three of the Professors at Brown Univer- 
sity resided their Chairs at the end of the 
term which has recently closed. These were 
Prof. Greene, whose department was Modem 
Languages, Prof. Norton, the Application of 
Science to the tJseful Arts, and rrof. Porter, 
Chemistry. 
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UTEEABT NOTES. ( 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF Er 
THANASY AND MARTYRIA. 1 

We are bapi^ to be able to annoQnce that 
the public will soon be presented with a neu- ' 
work by Rev. Mr. Mountford. With his ' 
OBud originality of style and loftineos ol' 
thought, uiis work ba^ more variety than hjr- 
previous prodoctioni, and has more of a na^- j 
rative character. We are glad to be able In 
ley before our readen the iiret chapter, below ; 

" Night, night ! Oh, there ia aomething i n 
OS that is divine, and of which nigbt is Iho < 
high season! In the dav, we are aarroaDded 
with objects for the eye,Dnt at night, with tJnv 
infinite, for the aool to feel and tremble SL i 
And more so than in the bright day, out tii 
the dark night, we are bouIb to one another. 

" It wafl midnight, and at the window of hiH 
study, the minister looked out into the night. 
And there came into bU mind how ages ago, 
a Father of the Charch had said, that it i^ 
the duty of spiritnal doctors to rise np often 
by night, and think of the rtateoftheChurcli, 
so as to discover how to correct things whicli 
hive been defiled by sin. And there came 
upon his soul from the night, the feelings of ii 
— mystery, awe, wonder, and fear — that panic 
sensation, with which everj^ heart has scmi'"- 
time throbbed. And he said to himself, 'Ii^ 
the dark, how close about us they ffeel — the 
things d the spirit! By night, it comes ii 
npontbe soul, with such persusNon — the Spirit 
of God ; and they are to be beard speaking so 

of departed sonls. Aiid 

rds of ages ago come up 
into our minds, with a freshness Tike that of 
living voices.' And then he remembered hoii- 
fer ni^teoDS men, Clement called the night n 
veil of sweetness; and how Cardinal Uoivi 
)iad exclaimed, 'Oh the peculiar prerogBtivi> 
of the night-time! Oh the holy houre ol' 
the darit, more splendid than any light I' ALsi • 
be said over to himself the words of SL Joliii 
of the Cross. And as he repeated them, hi' 
wondered whether he had himself then eotsu: 
through all the dark passages. 'The perfect 
have to pass through the night of the senses, 
the night of the spirit, the night of tJic 
memory, and the ni^t of the will ; which foil r 
nights represent the four kinds of raortificatiiin 
wMch they must endure.* 

"And as he looked in the direction of tlic 
town, he heard the chnrch-clock strike twetvi'. 
and the chimes play the tune of the 0\d 
Hundred. And then he said over to hiroaetr, 
in the terse Latin of Columban, those sen- 
timents of long ago, 'Oh life, how many havo 
been deceived by ron I Nothing harldly in 
the passing, and only a shadow to remember! 
Day after toy, you fly,ftnd day after dey,ypn 
■le with us again. By coming, you pains 
away; and then having passed away, you are 
round upon us again. To look to, you seem 



90 real; but to look back on, yon are so 
merely fallacious ! and therefore, O mortaJ 
life ! fiigitive as a bird, uncertain as a cloud, 
unsubstantial as a shadow, yon are nothing 
nnlesB perhaps some semblance of what may 
prove to be a way.' 

" And then he thought how serious a tiling 
it was to be a minister — in any way to have 
souls dependent on him for gmdance past the 
broad road and along the narrow way to life 
eternal — to be a tbeoTogian, and to have people 
rely upon his judgment on great awful mat- 
ters of the spirit— to be a pastor, and to hare 
men and women die in the faith of its being 
really Christian — the doctrine of his teaching. 
And he said, 'This people dwell about me 
here, and to some extent certainly, I am the 
eye which they see by — the conscience they 
I judge by — the prayer, by the earnestness of 
I which their hearts express themselves — and 
the wisdom, on which they rely for being 

I right Do 1 feel this as I ought— seriously as 
1 ought? Do 1 study, and meditate, and pray as 

I I ought ; sanctifying myself for their sakes ?* 
I "Just then, swift, silent, and beautifnl, 

there streemed down the skv a falling star. 
I And the minister said, 'Myself, oh not myself, 
I hope, I trusL' 

" This night, he had a dream. Behind him 
there was a wood, inside of which there was 
, the sound of falling water. And before him 
i the ground stretcbed away to a slope, along 
I the bottom of which ran a brook. Abont him 
, were flowers, some standing up like the tall 
I lily, and potne just to be seen at bis feet 
creeping in the grass, • Close beside him was 
a thick tree, thai was like a hillock of gor- 
geous blossoms, from the ground to the top of 
It And overhead was a sky of the softest, 
I deepest bine. Amid all this beanty he stood 
entrunced. But a voice cried, 'Out of the heart 
are the issues of life.' And then through his 
son] there flashed conviction — a sense of pain 
and shame and sin, 

" About him there appeared objects which 
he felt had in them something of his own na- 
ture. Embodied in emblematic forms, tBere 
were visible about him the thoughts and feel- 

3 of his own sinful heart — things moumfiil 
hateibl, and ludicrous and strange — a 
serpent on the ground, coiled np as though 
for a spring — the fierce head of a dog barking 
and snapping from side to side — a goose, his 
head aloft, hissing in the air, and his feet set 
in the mod — thicK mists hanpng low on the 
ground, and blighting all things neautiful be- 
neath — a phantom man, with nis face turned 
upwards for prayer, and his hands busy with 
uie grass, moving about, a emilioK 
, with a tail and a stiiig behind 
Lting about, shapeless ob- 



human face. 



jects that changed incessantly 
from one vague form to another. From be- 
neath, it was as though the firm ground had 
grown hollow. And fhim the wood behind 
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■nd sank. 

"ITe Btrovp to ionk abroad, but he could 
not ; and up on high, to heaven ; but he could 
not. For bia eyea were drawn irreaistibly to 
the hatf^iiil thincB nboac him. And it felt as 
ijrh from wiBiJn hiin,his aoiil werelonpng 
and bending towBrda every loathBomc object 
that he Ritw. 

" And he threw himself down, his forehead 
o tho ground ; and lie cried ' God deliver niP, 
becauae I cannot cren aee for rny ains, and 
□ my muid is defiled.' And his vhole soul 
flowed forth in prayer, fervent, effective ; and 
he prayed 'Kill me, O God, if ihon will, but 
leave me not to grow hateful witli these hate- 
fnl things abont.' So did he yield himself 
to God, and sU hii powora aa instrumenls of 
righleouflneaa to God. Then down from the 
sky, a voice cried ' Sin shall no more have 
dominion over you.' 

" He rorie to bia feet, and looked aroond. 
And he saw that it waa become more beauti- 
ful than before — the scene about him. And 
around him, on the ground lay hia late terrors 
lifeless. And it seemed as though tliev were 
melting' and vanishing — those phantom-forma 
of sin; and as though from beneath them the 
flowers were springing up sweeter to smell, 
and of richer colours. And while he wis 
wondering at ibis, his dream ceased, and half- 
aaleep and half awslie, he said to himself 
what George Herbert had snid before ' So 
that the parson having studied allhisluatsnnd 
"* ' 13 within, and the whole army of temp- 
tationa without, hath ever ao many sermons 
ready penned, aa ho hath victories.* " 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 




ODD 

What ii man? The old quealion has been 
started again, side by aide wilh the questions 
of national intervention. For aincc the Koa- 
eoth hat and appurtenances have appeared, it 
can no longer be said that "Mas is a two 
legged animal without feathers." 

JeKEUiAn,tlie patriarch of Constantinople in 
1572, was banished for having introduced the 
reformed calendar of Gregory XHI. His cor- 
lespondencc with the Pope also made him ob- 



noxiona. He, however, recovered h is seat 
after an absence of two years in exile. 

" It Burna, it middens, it conatraina." 
This number of To- Day must clear tlie let- 
ter clip wliich is groaning with Burns letters. 
In No. 4 we closed a column with the mo- 
dest qoestion, " Who wrote 



We ahoulil not have anggealed ao easy a 
question to our young friends : or to our old. 
Their letters clog the mails. 

"SoDTH PicKWiCKET, Jan. 27, 1852. 

" Sir, — Boma. 

Thomas E. Woon." (In a hand 
like John Hancock's.) 

" WA-rERviLi,E, (Vt) Jan. 28,1852. 
"To the Editor of To-day: 
My dear Sir; 

Mr. Robert Bums, a Scotch 
poet of Bome celebrity, who raised himself in 
the last century from the lower walks of life, 
by a genius wliich would not be confined to 
llie duties of agricultural labor, to which it 
would aeem that he had been born, waa the 
author, in hia poem, the Brigs of Ayr, of the 
Iwo lines of verae which I find in No. 4 of To- 
Day. Or rather, — his lines resemble those, 
with the single exception that he speaks of a 
/ad, where m your journal, I find the word 
" tale," Respectfully yours, 

Aramista J. Wilco\." (In the 
amalleat conceivable scrambling hand, legible 
however, under a glass.) 

"GusQow, Conn., Jan. 30, 1852. 
"Sirc^From your journal ofthe24th we infer 
there ia a demand for Buma'a Poems in the 
Boston market. Shall be hapjiy to fumiah our 
diamond edition lo your publishera for 84 cts, 
the hundred, at six months. 
Youts, 4.C. 

CiiTos, Bacon & Faust," 
Eleven other letters announce that the cor- 
rect reading is " fact waa true." The best is 
still " tale waa true." Twelve note the van- 
ety of spelling between iJonjon and Dungton ; 
hut it id clear that many of our readers have 
no more doubt than we, that the lines are in 
Burna's " Brigs of Ayr." The correspon- 
dence on tho subject may now be burned. 



THE THBEE ASMIBEES. 

"Whe5 shall we four meet again?" said 
Arthur E^erton. 

"Not tril three years have passed away," 
answered Clara, "for Campbell says il witt 
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be three years before he returns to the land of 
his birth. And I shall be left alone with only 
one of my * three admirers,' as every lady calls 
you." 

" And George," said Louis Campbell, " will 
be considered the successful admirer, because 
he will be left behind with you. Propinquity, 
to say nothing of cousinsmp, every one will 
declare, will give him the aavantage." 

"I will not agree to that," said Arthur. 
" The people that seem the nearest to us are 
often the farthest off. I discovered it was 
really a Polynesian who helped me up from 
the ice yesterday, while my next door neigh- 
bor looked out of his window, and laughed at 
the occurrence." 

" And you," answered George, " at Clara's 
elbow, leave it to me to ask her if I shall 
bring her some more grapes. I shall have to 
lean forward very awkwcurdly to relieve her of 
her plate." 

Very awkwardly, too, did George let it fall 
upon tfie floor. The beautiful piece of china 
was broken into four pieces. Louis was about 
to give them to a servant — 

"Stop a moment," cried Clara. "See! The 
plate is broken into four pieces. Each of my 
three admirers ishall take a piece. I will keep 
one myself. There is a forget-me-not on one 
piece, that is for Mr. Campbell, as he goes 
away the farthest" 

" That middle piece in the shape of a heart 
— let me have that" — exclaimed Egerton. 

" And the green leaf for me, because I am 
left" — said George. 

" You don't deserve any for your wretched 
pun. But it is right Miss Clara should keep 
the ribbon that binds the flowers together." 

" Remember," said Clara, " that you are to 
keep these pieces of china till we meet again. 
If any piece should be broken or lost, it will 
be impossible to fit the rest together, and it 
will show our fraternity has oeen broken 
apart." 

" I swear upon niy heart," said Arthur Eger- 
ton." 

" And I on my forget-me-not," echoed Louis 
Campbell." 

" My faith shall be as green as my leaf," 
exclaimed George Linsay. 

"And I must go home now," said Clara. 
"I will find Aunt Mary. No more dancing 
to-ni^t You, George, shall apologise to 
Mrs. Ellerlslie for brealing her plate, and car- 
rying it off, and I for keeping you all in this 
comer, instead of entertaining the world at 
large." 

Everybody envied Clara Moreton her " three 
admirers," for they were certainly the elite of 
the beaux of the place. Not that Clara had 
not plenty of admirers besides, but these were 
particularly devoted. Ever since her brother 
had left for Europe, these three friends had 
kindly endeavored to supply the want of the 
fraternal relation. At all parties, if an " ineli- 



^ble" partner approached Clara, a signal from 
her would announce to one of these young 
men to consider himself engaged to her for 
the next particular dance. At a similar sig- 
nal, one of these devoted admirers would has- 
ten to relieve her from some dreary t6te-a-t^te 
in the embrasure of a window, or extricate her 
from some hopeless comer. How very con- 
venient was this triumvirate in the season for 
sleighing ! Clara need only look at the moon, 
some clear night, when the ground was cover- 
ed with snow, and three sleighs were at her 
service for a glorious exhilarating ride. Arthur 
Egerton was devoted to the fine arts, and 
through him Clara was constantly imformed 
of what was going on in the artist line. He 
was the first to find out that Sattler's Cosmo- 
ramas were worth many visits. He knew of 
every fine painting that came into the city, 
and bad received constantly from Europe im- 
pressions of the best engravings that Clara 
must see and admire. Ix)uis Campbell was 
equally devoted to music. He did not object 
to performing on the flute with Clara's ac- 
companiment He was well grounded in 
astronomical knowledge of all the stars that 
rise and set in the foreign theatres. He could 
detect the gentle lull in enthusiasm, the deli- 
cate tum or the tide from flow to ebb, which 
insinuates to an artiste of celebrity, that it is 
time to cross the water and find another em- 
pire. And in musical talent and enthusiasm, 
and all its points, Clara must sympathize and 
enjoy. And cousin George! He was pas- 
sionately fond of all entertainments: social, 
theatrical, panoramic, intellectual, or physi- 
cal, whether for many or for two, but Clara 
must be one. 

And even Aunt Mary consented to all this. 
In the first place it was very kind of the young 
gentlemen to listen to her brother Walter's 
request, and when he left poor Clara at home, 
such an attentive brother as he was, it was 
very kind that they should endeavor to sup- 
ply his place. Cousin George, was — cousin 
George. Before he went to college he used 
to be one of the family, and always dined at 
the Moreton's. To be sure, now, he had 
opened an office of his own, and dined in his 
own rooms at the Albion, but Aunt Maij was 
not one who would wish to check any family 
and home influence that George was willing 
to hold in consideration. 

Then Arthur Egerton was son of the Rev. 
Mr. Egerton, of Sacksville, and Aunt Mary 
had been brought up beneath his preachings. 
And Mary Egerton often came to stay with 
Clara. She was named for Aunt Mary, and 
was a lovely specimen of Sacksville beauty. It 
was right and proper that Mary's brother should 
be at nome in tne house where she was so 
frequent a guest 

Louis Campbell, Aunt Maiy could not ima- 
gine to he a very dangerous person, for he 
was a gre^t traveller, now here, now there. 
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One of the kind, she said, that never gather- 
ed any moss. 

It was not, however, without some inward 
satisfaction, that Aont Maiy saw Lonis Camp- 
bell take his departure for Canton, on the 
same day that Arthur Egerton left for the 
West, while Clara remained behind, appar- 
ently heartbroken. As there is bom into some 
women an eagerness for match-making, so 
there ia ingramed in others, a shuddering 
horror of an approaching " engafferaent," in 
the young circle over which mey watch. 
Aunt Mary would have been one of the first 
to congratulate Clara on the prospect of a 
happy settlement, or an engagement, after 
the preliminaries should be setfled, yet if an 
indifferent observer hinted at a match likely 
to come off, or suggested that two people 
had a fancy for each other, no one could be 
more eager than Aunt Mary, to enact the 
marplot, and separate the destined lovers, or 
destroy, at a blow, the ^* inevitable conse- 
quences" that fnigkt ensue. 

Three years, sometimes, pass very quietly 
on. In Clara's circle, they made but little im- 
pression. They brought forward a set of young 
girls, to whom Clara gracefully yielded her 
place among the polkas. The young set might 
criticize her style of dancing, yet they were 
not unwilling she should form a part of the 
festoon that encircled their German quadrille. 
A party of every sort was still incomplete 
without Clara. A younger sister was an ex- 
cuse for her to ^ to all the young parties, 
where 'She received as much adnuration as 
the younger belles. 

Clara had received from each of the travel- 
lers, a particular journal of their doings. 
Arthur Egerton's was sent to his sister Mary, 
and Clara through her was acquainted with 
its contents, while Campbell's wbb boldly ad- 
dressed to Clara herself. In this way, she 
felt well informed of their proceedings. And 
she felt equally acquainted with those of cousin 
George. Some part of every day he spent at 
her own home, lounging in, in the morning, 
to talk about the evening before, or bringing 
^ friend to dine, or in the evening insisting 
that Clara and her sister, with Aunt Mary, 
should go to see the new farce. An unex- 
pected trait of cousin George's character had 
lately developed itself to her. 

Clara was one day visiting some poor peo- 
ple, in the upper story of a house, each room 
of which was filled with some of the most 
destitute clojss of population. The poor sick 
man, whose sufferings, and that of his family, 
she had come to relieve, needed some aid to 
raise him in his bed. Clara, hearing a step in 
the entry, hastened to the door. She met the 
son of Uie poor man, whom she called to help 
her, but her attention was arrested by a fami- 
liar voice, at the opposite door. It was that 
of cousin George. Some one seemed to be 
asking a favor of him, and he was refusing — 



** I will have the whole rent, and nothing b ut 
the rent If that does not come to-morrow, 
you shall go. There are plenty who will be 
glad of a chance to come m here." 

Clara shut the door, that she might not hear 
more, and was soon too much occupied to 
think of what she had heard, then. After- 
wards, she shuddered, at the tone of voice, 
such as she had never before heard cousin 
George assume. In the afternoon, she spoke 
of her proteges to George. He was very 
eager to do what he could to assist them. He 
begged she would call upon him, whenever 
she needed aid in her charitable projects. 
Clara accepted largely of his proffers. It 
seemed an inconsistency that cousin George 
should pay his own rents in this way. But he 
made no confession. He never spoke to her 
of his business affairs. It was a private gra- 
tification to her, thus obliging him, in this 
homage that he rendered to the outward 
charity that waa required of him, — obliging* 
him to make amends for the private mean- 
nesses he was ashamed to confess. Clara 
discovered that this house was the only one 
of this kind of property that he owned, and 
she was careful that its occupants should not 
suffer from the oppressive tyranny of their 
landlord. 

But this discovery waa made but a short 
time before the return of Louis Campbell and 
Egerton. 

Aunt Mary groaned in spirit when she 
heard the Ohio had arrived at New York. 
Louis Campbell had been to California, after 
a year or two in Cantoiu The same morning 
brought a note from Mary Egerton, from 
Saclwville, to Clara: — 

"He has come! Arthur has come home. We 
will be with you this evening, if you will let us!" 

Aunt Mary was troubled. For even she 
had begun in these last three years, to nour- 
ish matrimonial projects for Clara. A devoted 
admirer of Clara, m the shape of a Cant3n 
nabob, for whom all the young girls were 
crazy, had turned Aunt Mary's head, too. 
Nothing seemed to her more inappropriate 
than the coming back of the old set, just as 
Clara was ready to forget them all. While 
Clara rejoiced that they would all meet again 
on her birthday. Aunt Mary mourned. Clara 
found sympathy with her mother, — her invalid 
mother, who knew of all that was going on in 
the world, only through the descriptions that 
Clara and Annie brought into her sick cham- 
ber. Clara, with a decided touch, carved out 
the images she brought into her mother's pre- 
sence. But of the spotless marble of which she 
created all these different forms, every feature 
was nicely defined, and the changing expres- 
sion smiled into life. And Annie gave a 
brilliant coloring to all she portrayed, and 
such a warmth of hue, as, just entering into 
the joyousness of society, her imagination was 
wont to throw over everything. 
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Clara regretted soreljr that a large party had 
been arranged for this night, at her own house. 
She did not feel in the mood to play the hos- 
tese, at the very hour she was to receive her 
old friends. But it could not be helped, and 
she awaited at an early hour their arrival, in 
her brilliantly lighted rooms. They came, 
and it seemed scarcely possible that three 
years had passed away. Arthur Egerton had 
gained the air and bronzed complexion of a 
traveller. Louis Campbell had always worn it 
" Why should we seem like strangers, in- 
deed?" asked Arthur. "Letters have kept 
us constantly informed of each other's move- 
ments. I have been in a very different sphere.' 
but I could easily imagine what was gomg on 
at home." 

"And our spirited journals," said Louis, 
" they have kept you informed of us." 

"I valued your present highly," said Clara, 
*' that you sent me from Canton. I have shown 
it to no one, for something peculiar has hap- 
pened to it" 

She took from an ^tac^re a china plate. It 
was one Louis had ordered to be made in 
China in imitation of the original plate, that 
had been broken the last evening he had pass- 
ed at home. The workman haS also imitated 
with Chinese precision, the cracks made by 
the several pieces. 

Louis started as he looked at it " It ar- 
rived here safely," said Clara, "but a few 
months ago, this little break appeared in the 
edge. I have always kept it in my room, and 
I could not at all account for its being so 
broken." 

" The broken place is in the counter-part to 
my piece," exclaimed Louis, thoughtfully. "It 
is very strange." 

"I can't say much for your artist's ejre for 
color," said George, " the leaves arTdecidedly 
yellow. Now you knew we all admired the 
rich coloring, in the green leav^ on my piece." 
" Ah," started Louis, " but the green was 
very brilliant when I sent it awiy ! " 

" And when I first received it," Clara would 
have said, but a rustling of silk was heard 
upon the stairs. Annie with Mary Egerton, 
and Aunt Maiy, came in from the next room, 
and the party oegan. 

" It is very strange," said Arthur to Clara 
in the course of the evening, " to find one's 
self back in the same old circle, with the 
same customs and ceremonies of life, going on 
around, — after such an absence. I feel in- 
clined to blot out the three years of Oregon, 
and Sault St Marie, and all that, or to look 
back upon it as if the history were the pages 
of some book of travels I haid read last night 
over the fire ; something in wluch the author 
had carried me along with him, but out of 
which I could drop easily into my current of 
life." 

" And I suppose you felt the same when 
travelling," said Clara, "only then, it was our 



life seemed to you like a dream, and your 
own active life was the reality." 

" It was very far from being so," said Ar- 
thur. " In travelling I always feel as if I were 
one of the old Grrecian heroes, whom the 
Fates were hunting about here and there. I 
feel as if I had given up all my free will for 
this passion for locomotion, and I look with 
wonder at myself, that I consent to be its vic- 
tim, and leave behind the pastoral pictures of 
home." 

" Very pastoral, this scene is ! " exclaimed 
Clara. 

The large orchestra was sending out a full 
sweep of music, and by its enchanting tones, 
graceful figures were gliding through the 
room. Dating white muslin, and brilliant 
colors vied and contrasted with each other, as 
did the delicate floating drapery of the maid- 
ens, with the heavy velvety folds of the dress 
of the matrons. A rich perfume filled the 
room from the profusion of flowers. These 
flowers had been brought up in and were used 
to just such an atmosphere, and it was the hour, 
too, for them to send out gladly their varied 
perfiime. Only large plants loaded with 
camellias, that stood around, and looked down 
upon the scene, seemed in their inapproacha- 
ble beauty, to look with some disdain upon 
the lighter flowers that were so redolent of 
their Mor. 

But it was the next day at eleven o'clock that 
Clara had agreed to meet her old friends more 
quietly in the library. George had hinted that 
something decisive and important ought to be 
done and said on this occasion. And the two 
others felt also that the time had come when 
their feelings towards Clara, which three years 
had otly developed the more, must be confess- 
ed to her and submitted to her d^ision. 

Louis appeared rather sad and serious. It 
was unusual with him. " I have brought with 
me, my piece of porcelain," he said, " you 
will be surprised to see that it has just such a 
break in it as in the imitation of the plate you 
showed me last night It was four months 
ago, that it appeared. And when it came, I 
took it as a prick of conscience. It reminded 
me of a failure in my promises to you. You 
know you told us that last evening, when we 
were regretting we could no longer be at hand 
to do for you daily services, — ^you told us we 
must do our best to help on other people, — 
anybody we came across, who might be in 
suffering and distress. My piece of porcelain 
broke just as I had neglected to do this ! " 

" I knew it ;" said Clara, " the day that I 
received your journal from Chagres, there 
came one from Arthur. He told me of a 
severe accident that had happened to him on 
his way to Panama. He had fallen from his 
horse. He said that a party going in the 
other direction, refused to stop at the earnest 

entreaties of those who were with him, to give 
him any assistance. He was in a little hovel, 
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senseless, with a wound in his head, mmy 
days; two poor Indians who were his guides — 
don't interrupt me, Arthur Egerton ! — were his 
only companions. And this American party 
passed by, without offering any assistance — ^' 
" Don't go on," interrupted Arthur, " if I could 
have had any idea who were of the party" — 

" You would never have sent me," contin- 
ued Clara, ** as you did, an essay upon the 
advantages of civilization upon refining the 
feelings. Louis's letter in part excused him, 
for it showed me his haste in travelling, and 
how necessary it was to reach a certain point, 
to meet the steamer. But his dates showed 
me conclusively, too, that you must have 
passed within a few paces of each other, quite 
unconciously." 

" Perfect Evangelines," exclaimed George. 
" But let us see your remnant of plate," 
asked Louis of George. " Does this copy the 
truth with regard to your ffreen leaves. Per- 
haps you are not indomitable." 

" You will see," said George, " that it is 
proved, that green is not a fast color, but 
changes with time." 

" They are the same sickly yellow, as those 
on the Chinese plate ! " cried Clara. 

At this moment, Aunt Mary burst open 
the library door, and Annie rushed in — 

" Clara, Clara, a telegraph from Halifax — 
the Canada has arrived, and Walter is on 
board. He will be here to-night, to-morrow, 
I don't know when. But this is his own tele- 
graph — oh, come and tell mama." 

Clara would have followed them out of the 
room, but George, much disturbed, interposed. 
^ I declared Uiis morning should be a deci- 
sive one ! You shall not leave this room till 
you have told me which of us three you are 
going to accept for life. Wait till I tell you 
Si. Walter left me in charge of your pro- 
perty and his family's. Your mother^s, all the 
rest, I have left untouched. But I speculated, 
I was involved, I fancied you encouraged 
me, that what was yours would be mine some- 
time or other, and m short, it has all gone the 
same way. I declare to you I meant that all 
should stand right, by the time Walter re- 
tamed. But here he is a year earlier than we 
expected. But if you will entrust ^11 to me, 
and believe in my energy, if you will let me 
tell Walter that you have promised yourself 
to me, and that you leave your affairs to me, 
I prombe you that when you marry me, every- 
tlun^ that was yours shall still be yours, and 
I wiB never touch your own again. But if 
you say no, Walter must know all, the whole 
afiair will be blown to all, and I — shall blow 
my own brains out ! " 

Clara leaned on the table to support herself, 
the leaf gave way — ^the porcelain plate fell 
upon the floor, and all the separate pieces. 
They were all crushed to atoms, but two, — 
that in the shape of a heart, and ** Clara's 
piece," as she called it. 



"You see," said Louis to George — "we 
may as well let this settle the affjir. You and 
I have both been faithless in our promises to 
Clara. Arthur is the only one who has re- 
mained true. She must choose for herself. 
But you and I must retire from the field. 
Don't turn away. Our compact has always 
been to support each other, as these separate 
pieces of porcelain sustained each other in 
their position. We are not quite as fragile as 
they. I came home with an East Indian for- 
tune. I had my hopes and my plans, I would 
have gladly devoted all to Clara. She will 
not let me, I must devote it to the person 
nearest me. You said that in a year, you 
could restore affairs to what they were before. 
It shall be my business to help you in this. 
Before Walter's return we can arrange every- 
thing. We will leave Egerton to Uike care 
of Clara's affairs." 

Louis took George from the room, and left 
to Arthur to discover if his penetration were 
true. Clara allowed Arthur but a few words, 
for she must " hasten to mamma ;" but he de- 
parted quite radiant with pleasure. 

A VISIT TO A CATHOLIC COLLEGK 

So PEW of the younger readers of " To- 
Day " have ever seen the arrangements of a 
Catholic college that 1 venture to furnish for 
it an account of a pleasant visit, which I made 
last week, at the College of the Holy Cross, at 
Worcester. This is one of four or five col- 
leges established by the society of Jesuits in 
this country. It has been in operation for 
several years. Its first class graduated two 
or three years ago. 

The college stands on a beautiful hill call- 
ed Packachoag. It is worth notice that here 
was a settlement of Christian Indians before 
any whites settled in Worcester. There is 
an account still extant of a visit made them 
by the apostle Eliot, and his right-hand man, 
Gookin. The college building, a large brick 
hall with a portico and cupola, reminding one 
of the pictures of the French colleges, com- 
mands a beautiful view in every direction. 
But, the day I was there, a sharp north-west 
wind left us little desire to study a familiar 
out-door view, and we hastened in. 

I have the honor of an acquaintance with 
Dr. Ciampi, the President of the college. As 
we made our way to his study, the bell rang 
for 10 o'clock, and we met clusters of the 
teachers and pupils called by it to their reci- 
tations. The young men were like any other 
young men. The teachers were dressed in 
the peculiar costume of their order, a black 
serge robe falling quite to the ground : bound 
by a girdle at the waist 

There are at the present time more than 
one hundred pupils at this college, of all ages 
fiom ten or eleven, to more than twenty. The 
regular course of the college would occupy 
about seven years. But boys pass from class 
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to class, only after examination well sustained. 
So that pupils who start together may be 
widely separated before they are done. None 
but Catholic pupils are admitted ; — and all the 
services of a Catholic institution are daily 
performed. 

There cure eight professors and six other 
instructors. The system of the college re- 
quires that the pupils shall be scarcely ever 
away from some or the instructors. The meals 
are eaten in a Commons Hall, where some of 
the officers sit, — and some book of history is 
read as they eat They sleep in large dor- 
mitories, — in which a prefect or instructor also 
sleeps. I have often seen them skating or 
playing ball in the same companionship, the 
genUemen very readily joining in the game. 

I had been invited, on this occasion to be 
present at what is called a ** disputation ** in 
the Latin language, by the senior class in 
philosophy. The use of the Latin language, 
as a language for conversation, is so rare in 
the colleges in this country, that I was glad of 
an opportunity to be present on such an oc- 
casion. This rarity or the exercise at which 
I was present, is my excuse for describing it 
in a public journal. 

Dr. Ciampi introduced us into the large hall 
of the college, which is arranged with desks 
enough for the use of all the students when 
their presence there is necessary. We found 
there the philosophy class of seven or eight 
young gentlemen engaged in the " disputa- 
tion" which we had come to hear. 

The exercise, although in this case meant 
only for training, is, in form, quite like those 
we read of in the histories of the admirable 
Crichton ; or of Luther ;— or for which, in the 
"Golden Legend" the student at Salerno 
prepares by mdng his thesta to the door. In 
this case, however, as this was but a friendly 
trial of strength, and of fluency in Latin, the 
thues were not such as the young disputants 
had themselves selected ; — but had been se- 
lected by Prof. Maraschi, the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 

The paper of Theses of the day when I was 
present was drawn up in form. For each two 
of these theses there were two defendants 
and two opponents appointed, who had pre- 
pared themselves especially for the duties 
thus assigned. 

The class was arranged together, except- 
ing one gentleman who was the opponent at 
the time we entered. He sat opposite tiie 
others. From that time, all the conversation 
between the professors and their pupils was 
in Latin ; — and in Latin was the whole dis- 
cussion conducted. The singular fitness of 
the lan^age for the purposes of exactly 8«eh 
discussion appeared at once. 

I should not do such injustice to young men 
who bore themselves extremely well in this 
curious discussion, as to attempt to giv(B from 
memory any report of its progress. I may, 



however, speak without impropriety of its 
method. They were well trained in the syl- 
logistic forms. The " rules of fence," under 
which they were disputing, required that each 
should begin his reply, by stating his adver- 
sary's last view as he understood it, and then, 
at once to state, to which part of it his rejoin- 
der applied. If it were a complete syllogism ; 
he might say, " concede majorem," / grant 
his major proposition^ "nego minorem" I dt- 
ny his minor. 

So ready and quick were the replies, — al- 
most always short, — that it would be impossi- 
ble for me to give any account of them as they 
really transpired on this occasion, were it 
proper to do so here. But the following im- 
agined colloquy on one of the theses, will show 
the outside method of the discussion. 

The ChaUenrer, so to style him, begins by 
reading his Thesis. 

Causie Secundffi veram activitatem habent. 

Opponent, " Cause Secunds veram activ- 
itatem habent" Nego. Causa Secunda 
est causa quie a caus& Supreme pendet. 

Causa dependens non habet activitatem per 
se. Ergo Causa Secunda veram activitatem 
non habet 

ChaUenger,^^ Causa Secuunda est causa que 
a Caus4 Supremll pendet" Conccdo. ^*- Causa 
dependens activitatem per se non habet" 
Nego. 

Opponent, '* Causa dependens activitatem 
per se non habet*' Negat 

Probo. Causa Suprema, ex definiUone, est 
omnium causa efficiens. Quie Superiore 
Caus4 efficitur, activitatem per se non habet 
Ergo Causa dependens non habet activitatem 
per se. 

Challenger, '* Causa Suprema est omnium 
causa efficiens." Concedo. "Quse Superi- 
ore Caus& efficitur, activitatem, per se, non 
habet" Distinguo. And then he will pro- 
ceed to distinguish, *' Distinguo" in tact, 
was rather the favorite weapon of our young 
friends. For, in the definition of words which 
it brings about it gives the only way by 
which Uie bald syllogism is relieved from be- 
ing a bandying back and forth of negative 
propositions changed into positive, or positive 
changed back into negative. In the supposed 
instance I have given, which would doubtless 
be scouted at the College, as wretched '* dis- 
putation," all the war (3* words has only got 
the question into the more convenient shape 
of " What is the First cause, and his method 
"of action ? " 

This is no place, however, to discuss the 
syllogism, or the dangers of Uie use of it It 
was clear enough that our young friends were 
sharpening their wits for ready repartee, and 
their tongues to a ready use of lAtin, which 
is, after ul, the arly universal language yet 

We heard the President and Professors 

close the discussion by some statements of 

I the principle involved^-^till in Latin, — and 
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afler a hasty visit to the College Library, a 
valuable one, though not yet very large, took 
our leave ; gratefm for the opportunity of wit- 
nessing an exercise, which is still conducted 
here in much the form which it held soon af- 
ter the revival of the study of Aristotle, in the 
12th centiuy. P. 

Worcester, Feb. 2, 1852. 



UNIVERSAL LEGENDS. 

Who can doubt that Humanity is a pjrramid, 
with but one base and but one apex, father 
Adam ? All men talk alike, act alike, think 
alike— on the whole, just as all children do. 
There are a thousand family traits. 

Truly the Polynesian nobles are tall, and 
the Esthonian serfs are small, and the utterly 
miserable Ethiopian Dokos, tree climbing, 
praying on their heads, and ic^orant of fire 
and of course fire arms, are the smallest of 
all, but yet the average height is still about 
five feet eight or nine, and a Goliath of Gath 
is as much a mixture of the historic and the 
mythical as is Tom Thumb — the ancient or 
the modern one. Truly all noses are not aqvi- 
hne like Louis Napoleon's, nor appemne like 
Lord Brougham's, nor rediline like Madame's 
the present Sultaness of the Faithful — suppo- 
sing her to have been a Greek slave, nor in- 
fantint — although these last are too common 
not to breathe a hope that our yet undeveloped 
race will hereafter emerge from the progna- 
thous state into a manhood worthy of a major- 
ity of large noses, — nevertheless they are all 
noses ; nobody has yet discovered in eastern 
Africa a tribe of men furnished with vrohis- 
cms — whatever may be the result of the late 
inquiries after tails. 

On the whole, men are made in all respects 
very much af\er one pattern, all over the globe. 
None of them for instance see in the dark, 
cat-wise, though their eyes be oblique. The 
Greeks cut their gods* eyes oblique in the op- 
posite direction, and now and then we have 
such divinities among us, and they suggest 
indeed new thoughts of what the face divine 
may some day become in all of us — avful in 
its beauty. Legs and arms follow the same 
rule ; now and then history records a Harry 
Longshanks or aLlam Lagher Ogh, as mun- 
icipal registers engross Shonbeins and Sheep- 
shanks and Shumebottoms a plentv among 
their most respectable artists, philosophers 
and merchants; but all men's legs are human 
legs for all that, and show a universal tenden; 
cy to straiten up, — as we see notably in the 
case of the bowlegged Tartars who dismissed 
their steeds at the gates of Constantinople ; 
all the doubling up upon divans which they 
have practised ever since, has been of no 
avail ; it was impossible to retain the rainbow 
long after the storm was fairly over; the 
Turks are now as obelisqual in their legs as 
any body. 

Every man calls every man his brotber, and 



gossips with him, because he feels the origi- 
nal kinship strong upon him! Whole Na- 
tions feel the kinship, inwardly — not govern- 
mentally of course — and catch each other's ex- 
pressions and repeat each other's jokes. 
Myths are but national jokes, cutting gigan- 
tic capers. The poor wretches in St. Domin- 
go whom the Spaniards exterminated told 
pretty much the same story about the flood 
that the people in Japan do, and they called 
their great father J ah, just as the Hebrews 
did. Dr. Hale of the Exploring Expedition 
found among the Pacific Islanders a long tail- 
ed devil wiUi bat's wings and hooked claws, 
answering precisely to the one he had left 
at home. And the only doubt that has ever 
been thrown at that story of all stories for the 
children of freemen, the story of William 
Tell, was picked up within the polar circle 
where there is also, it is said, an older mythic 
William Tell and a little son with an apple 
on his hand. 

In what land has not the old fable of the 
bull's hide cut into strips been repeated? The 
Phoenicians disembarked close by where 
Carthage was to stand and begged of the 
Berbers only so much ground as they could 
cover with a hide ; that granted they enclosed 
with its shreds a space so large that they could 
build a city. It is easy enough to interpret 
the myth now, for we now know that in all 
the languages or rather idioms of men, the 
name of the bull is the word for both hill and 
city ; and what all foreign conquerors upon 
a hostile sboie seize upon first is some acro- 
polis, some " Habichtsburg" where despo- 
tism as in its nest may fledge itself and rear 
its own young afterwards and feed them with 
the carcasses of kingdoms on the neighboring 
plains. This is the bull on which the she 
murderess, Hindu Doorga rides, drenching the 
innocent world with its own blood. This is 
the Bufialo robe which became the magic car- 
pet of the Persians, and occurs so frequently 
in the Arabian Night's Entertainment 

Po T'sung-Iing a distinguished scholar in 
China dates his preface to the Pastimes of 
the Study, in 1679. The book has become a 
classic and is full of chaste scraps of wit and 
sense. In one of its stories, reappears to our 
astonishment, the old Phoenician legend, but 
certainly in a dragon robe and mandarin cap 
with green buttons, cutting a curious figure. 
The following is the literal translation of itr 
given by Mr. Williams, and the reader may 
amuse himself with rearranging its idioms as 
he would with a dissected map. 

"Red-haired country whilom permitted in 
Middle Kingdom mutual commerce. Frontier 
Admiral seeing these men numerous, not 
hear-to coming ashore. Red-haired men ob- 
stinately besought only to give a carpet's 
earth, enough quite. Admiral thinking a car- 
pet what allow not much, consented to hem. 
The men placing a carpet shore upon, about 
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accommodate two men ; pulling it accomodate 
four five men ; more pulled more come, short 
time carpet large as acre over, already several 
hundred persona. Short swords at once drew, 
ending as not imagine, by them seized several 
miles and departed." 

Who the red-haired countrymen coming by 
sea could be, we are not quite satisfied. But 
the great enemies of the celestials, the sandy- 
haired Scythians, were just so-named and so- 
hated by the old Eg3rptians, who cut off every 
red-head that landed on their shores. Per- 
haps they Considered such a man an impious 
joke, for they were used to set fiie on the top 
of their obelisques. Perhaps it was the old 
ffrudge against the Hyksos, those Turks of 
Sie worlcfs twilight history. And these old 
red-heads, with meir blue eyes, have always 
troubled the "Celestials,** — all celestials, peer- 
ing into the holes and comers of the earth, 
and with a half good-natured, half devil-may- 
care nod and a slap on the back, sayin? to 
every race, " hallo there ! how d'ye do ! don't 
you want some opium, or some (wooden) nut- 
megs ?" Red-haired country is about to be 
permitted in every kingdom mutual commerce ; 
and^with it goes the ma^c carpet, the Phoeni- 
cian legend, fast becoming universal. 

So the extremes of time and space will 
again meet The world has been made cir- 
cumnavigable ; mankind is about to make the 
end of its history demonstrate its beginning. 
'* Of one blood were all nations made" and 
they are all of them on the way towards a 
Saxon deglutition, assimilation and recreation, 
as one red-haired race. 

After all the change will be slight, the pro- 
cess is very easy. The New Zealander, when 
he says 

*^U orokohanganga o U aa^ 

only speaks thick English, and it will need 
very little " stretching up" of his sentence to 
bring it out as intelligiby co Yankee ears as 
their own 

"^ origincEtion o' the world,^ 

Even lisps and clacks are heard on both 
sides of the planet at once, like the cracked 
voices of two old maiden sisters replying to 
each other, the one down the garret stairs, 
the other up the cellar way. The Northwest 
American Indians call a woman or a mother 
" ko-witAl," and the Zulus of South Africa, 
as if they were emigrants to California just 
got back, salute their fathers with the same 
Mexican twill, as " Babo, uitWo." We may 
say that the English language has indeed 
preceded the English fleets to every shore, 
and is spoken not only in the colonies of mod- 
em Saxondom, but in those primal settlements 
which that first language made. The very 
savages of Australia, hunted by the convicts 
of London, like soulless Kangaroos, plead for 
mercy in a tongue which is but the badly ar- 
ticulated language of their heartless hunters; 



and the words which an infant of NewEngland 
learns to lisp at first so as only its mother 
can interpret what it means, are those which 
have been spoken out for countless genera- 
tions on the Patagonian sand plains by the 
unconquerable Araucanian aborigines. 

Thus humanity is the greatest of the pyra- 
mids whi/ch God has erected upon the Delta 
of Time. Science is climbing its weatJier- 
beaten sides, and will one day worship from 
its summit the rising sun of a T*-morrow 
more glorious than To-day. 

MUSIC AND THE THRATSE. 



Miss GREEwriELD, the ''Black Swan" as 
her agents insist on calling her, was well 
received at her opening concert in this city, 
notwithstanding the ridiculous advertisements 
which heralded her approach. 

Madame Anna Thillon is just closing her 
very successful engagement at the Howard 
Athensum in Boston. The enthusiastic re- 
ception which she has had here has not been 
more striking than the extraordinary attraction 
and fascination of her performances. The 
finished acting of Mr. Hudson has not a little 
contributed to the success of her pieces. 

It is not on the public stage alone that 
Boston has this winter enjoyed tine acting by 
beautiful and graceful actresses, supported by 
accomplished actors. There have also been 
some " Private Theatricals," which have pos- 
sessed all these characteristics of success and 
perfection. Few public theatres can make 
their performances so interesting to such audi- 
ences, as we have recently seen in private cir- 
cles a light comedy piece I'endered with 
effect, grace and animation, before an assem- 
bly of beauty, whose presence, indeed, must 
have been a powerful source of inspiration. 

Ebrata. — In the last number of ** To-Day," 
page 85, second column, near the bottom; for 
"Sir William Francis" read «'Sir PMUp Francis." 
A few lines below, for "customed" read "accus- 
tomed." 
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A NEW CANDIDATE FOE JUNIUS. 

In the last number of ihe London Quarterly 
Review there is a very able article, proposing 
a new candidate for Junius. This is Thomas 
Lyttleton, afterwards Lord Lyttleton, who 
was bom on the 30th of January, 1744. He 
was the son of George the first Lord Lyttle- 
ton who died in August, 1773. At the period 
when Junius first began his correspondence 
with the Public Advertiser, Thomas Lyttle- 
ton was in his 24th year. It was not till sev- 
en years later, on the death oif his father that 
he began his public career and dazzling and 
amazing the House of Lords with his brilliant 
oratory ; and it is urged that the ease and confi- 
dence with which he entered upon this career 
show that his first speeches tliere were not 
his first attempts in public life. It is shown 
that he early exhibited the superiority <if 
his genius, and his friends gave him credit 
even while plunged in profligacy for qualities 
which would conduct lum to emmence, should 
lie ever resolve on doing justice to himself. 
His indignation at the exclusion of his father 
from the cabinet formed by the union of Pitt 
and Lord Temple on the dismissal of the Rock- 
ingham ministry is supposed to have induced 
him to begin the publication of his letters. 

The theory that Sir Philip Francis was the 
author of the Junius letters, although sup- 
ported by such high authorities as MacKintosh, 
Canning, Macaulay, Campbell and Mahon, is 
rejected, in this article, and we think succes- 
fully disproved: though the similarity of hand- 
writing, the strong point of this theory is bare- 
ly touched upon. The authorship of the let- 
ters is fixed upon Lord Lyttleton with great 
plausibility. In addition to the correspond- 
ence of the time at which the letters appear- 
ed with the known occupations of Lyttleton, 
the comparison of passages to show similarity 
of thought and style is remarkably successful. 
The historical congruities are well enough 
made out 

The remarkable death of Lord Lyttleton is 
thus described in this article. He had just 
made a great speech in the House of Lords, 
which made a profound impression : — 

'* It is remarkable besides as the last speech 



Lord Lyttleton ever delivered, and those words 
that ' perhaps he might not keep his place 
lon^ which provoked a jeer from the minis- 
terial benches, assume a lowering and sinis- 
ter significance when read by the light of 
subsequent events. It is certain that on the 
morning of that very day. Lord Lyttleton had 
related, not to one person only, but to several, 
and all of them people of credit, the particu- 
lars of a strange vision which he said had 
appeared to him the preceding night The va- 
rious accounts transmitted to us of this omin- 
ous visitation all concur in stating that, in the 
night of Wednesday, Nov. 24, 1779, Lord 
Lyttleton was distinctly warned that his death 
would take place within three days of that 
date. He mentioned the prediction — some- 
what ostentatiously as we think — to his friends, 
but did not suffer it in the slightest degree to 
influence his conduct His speech of the 25th 
shows that his commanding intellect was un- 
clouded—never had it shown in fuller splen- 
dor. On the 26th he repaired to Pitt Place, 
his villa at Epsom, and there he remained the 
day after with a party of friends, consisting 
of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Fortescue, Admi- 
ral Wolseley, Mrs. Flood, (wife of the cele- 
brated Irish orator) and the AlLsses Araphlett 
Throughout Saturday evening he appeared in 
high spirits, but he took especial care to keep 
the ghostly warning in the mind of his guests, 
and to prepare them for the possibility of its 
fulfilment At ten o^clock, taking out his 
watch, he named the hour, anil added, 'should 
I live two hours longer, I shall jockey the 
ghost' Witli this impression on his mind, it 
would have seemed more ntitural for him to 
have waited the event with his gay company. 
He retired, however, to his bed-cliamber short- 
ly before midnight, attended by his valet, who 
according to the most credible report, handed 
him a preparation of rhubarb he was in tlie 
habit of taking. He sent the man away to bring 
him a spoon ; on his return Lord L)rttleton was 
on the point of dissolution. His death was al- 
most instantaneous ; and it is not surprisint' 
that in popular opinion, it became connecteS 
with the warning he had himself taken so 
much pains to publish. We do not find tliat 
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there wBB aitj eXBiTnna.tion of the bodj; ac'j eselnmom of 'ntnngen,' As theaon of a peer, 

that the csnae of death was dbedse of the , debates of the Hooae, and on the suppoeition 
heart. But when death reBoltsfrcua any such i that he waa Jnnitis, he might well have been 
affection, it ia, we beUore, so inataiftaneoiM, anxioua that' the dixHV of the House c€ iiorda 
peaceful, and even imperceptible, that the pa- ahoald be opened id the usual manner, on oc- 
ticnt sceim only to fall into a quiet alumher, cssion of the important debate chi the falklond 
while in l^ntleton's case a brief ' coiwoloion' Wanda." 

« distinctly memioned. His family maimain- ,j,^ ^j^ ^ ^ ^^,^ j^ ^j^ Quarterl, iff 
aa follows : — 

" ' If things take the ban I expect,' Junius 
wrMe to Woodfoll, ' you aball know me by 
my works.' We have not a paTticle of evi- 

, ^ ._, dence toahow that Thomas Lord Lyttleton 

and for the supeTaataral sum' kept tins protoise of Jnnius when he had it in 
mom which hod called him to an untimely hia power to do so : bm we find that after his 
tomb." death, the Public Advertiser wasdiatinginahed 

We give two specimeiH of the strifciiig re- l ^T 1« exclusion of thoee scanddous ancc- 
aemblauce between the sentimenta of Jiioius ^°^' "*>•<:*> "ere freely circolated m other 
and LyttletCMt, of which several imtances ara|JO"™alB. The notices tt admitted were aU 
given m the article: itohia hraior, and noder the bead of Correa- 

. .' . .i_ __ 1 — t ... himselt wMch indicnlBB neraooal tendernese : 

• A. to the p« Jj», h, newr ratipled B ■ , ,„ ,^ ^ .j^ £^ „ ^ ,^ 

the roreat lawn, tiiat they are oppressive to the I ,,„ s_ .^ i„^ ;? n. !..,.'.—< ,„.' i^ 

•objeet uid that the spiit of ffim i- > "^ ** ""*«f "-"■ "°*" nU „^ bo- 



guarded, and perhaps judi< 
on the subject; the wamii^and its accom- 
plishment were received aa one of the best 
authenticated ghoet-atories on record; and as 
years rolled on, Thomas, second Lord I^ttle- 
ton was chiefly remembered for the profligax^ 



G;™H";i',!Z'l;Si'^' t^"T' -Here we dose o,.rm,«»lio,»thoo5h,h. 
mpo«d by thMO im boa,^ PJJ»rt»n to i j. ^ , , eahaostedTrho eS.™e- 

the nature of the caence: that ti»e mode of ■ , ■' e .u __ t -.i,^ i.i. * .; . -;«~, 

trial, ..k! the degreo and kM of eridenee "' "' "^ !??«•' '*°'™LrS,"?^°? 
ooc.»u7 to cohSol ool, deprive th.eub- ^•^' "'^^'^''^''tS jfhS^iilS: 

are tnemselveB too aammarr, and to the laat i_ ii a j i_i, i u*j p _ rr "nii tk<, ™^ 
deg^e„bit»y.,X^,e.. l„o.I,.30,i. ^ >'of1?£?",^»'i^?: S^ 
"LyfflMon wntea:— • ,gf i^^^h at Eton conceived; conatant in hia 

' I neittier hunt nor shoot; . . .the business poJitical opimoi»,bnt most incmBtant is his 
and form, not to say tyranny ofpreaerving pc^itical atUchmeats; malignant, ongoverna- 
game, which is necesmry to establish a cer- (,ie, disposed to the strongest oiiaggenition in 
tamty of sport, is not to my way of thinking, fcjg antipatttes ; impatient of opposition-hTand- 
Thc laws concerning game form a very un- ' w those who diflered from Irim as traitore 
constitutional roonopolji but tint is not all; g^d villains bent on the ruin of their countrj; 
tlie peace and society of orovincial vicinities ■ delivering sentimeots of morality and religion 
■" ""~ "' ,le« diBtorbed by jealousies and in ^ lofty ume, while the cloven ftiot of -- 



disputee arising from the game in every part 
of the kingdom. LyL Let xxxi," 

"Junioawaa strongly opposed to Parlia- 
ment debating with closed doors. When the 
Houses were rigidly closed to strangers, he 



peeped from beneath hia ceneor'a insntle; 
deRnMugtbe fiune he labored toachieve; and 
withdrawing at last from lus political connex- 
Asgust, because the world would not 
in Uie orbit he described fcv it— this 



endeavored to shame ministers into havinc character is confomiaWe in evorv respect 
tliem thrown open * on the naual conditions? to that wUcb Jnoius, in snte of me mask. 
On the 15lh of December, 1774, Thomaa \ reveals. The positi<Hi of Lyttleton, moving 
Lyttleton in the Lords, succeeded in car- j in the first cirdes, with family connexions in 
rying a motion to the eft'ect that the doors oil the highest ranks of official life, and with 
'shouldbe openedtothemembeisofthe House the moat authentic sources of iiiformatii^ 
of Commons, the sons and brothers of peers. I open to him, yet gathering round Inm for the 
peer? of Ireland and Scotland, and to so many ' amusement of his private bows, men of profli- 
of the public at large aa should be introduced | gate habila whose best recommendation was 
by Engliah Pecra, each peer to have the privi' vist they knew the events of the day, and 



lege of introdncing one person.' This 
suppose was the pr^ioiling practice previous- 
ly to December 1770, when Jnnins was ap 
greatly annoyed and inconvenienced by the 



thoroughly skilled 
vate politica — uiia ia the position indicated for 
Junina by the most searching examination of 
his works. Of their identity in attochmenta 
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and antipathies — in political opinions and gen- 
eral sentiments — ^in peculiar thoughts and 
characteristic expressions — >it would be vain 
to speak after the examples we have given. 
The letters of Junius substantially cease when 
Mr. LytUeton goes to reside with his father — 
and finally close at the date of his marriage. 
Less than two years after Junius withdrew 
from the public stage * unchanged in will, un- 
diminished in virtue, unbroken in strength,' 
the second Lyttleton appears in the House of 
Lords, maintaining the principles of Junius 
with all the eloquence and power of Junius. 

" Let It be recollected that we have traced 
this parallel from the scantiest materials. 
Some sixty private letters, and half that num- 
ber of speeches, are the only productions we 
have to assist us in our enquiry. Lord L3rttle- 
ton — most wisely, if we suppose him to be 
Junius, — supplied the press with not even a 
pamphlet from his pen. 

" When others grapple with the theory now 
BUggested, it is very likely that circumstances 
uncontemplated by us may be brought forward. 
We expect this, because we think it probable 
that Junius had always some artifice or practi- 
cal lie in reserve, by which he might hope to 
disprove the charg;e, if ever attempted to be 
fixed on him. Tms artifice, as in Old Bailey 
tactics, may possibly take the shape of an 
aUbi; but if truth be on our side — we may 
rest assured that every fresh fact will, on 
enquiry, tend to confirm our supposition, and 
that it will eventually receive confirmation 
from the very objections which are urged to 
repel it" 

CLTJBS. 

In a former number we gave a brief account 
of some of the clubs of London, but were 
compelled to omit notices of a few of the most 
celebrated ones, and this is our excuse for pre- 
senting the subject so soon again. There is 
something to us quite interestmg in the frag- 
mentary accounts of these nocturnal assem- 
blies which we find scattered through our stan- 
dard literature, for they show us what was the 
true character of the men who composed them. 
" AoscUur a godis^ is a capital maxim, and to 
know what club a writer belonged to, or what 
he said $it such a club, often gives us a truer 
insight into his nature than volumes of his 
works. Then, too, we are fond of seeingj ^at 
minds at play. When we read their writings, 
they seem to stand on a higher level than our 
own, and not to belong to us ; our admiration 
and reverence are excited, not our sympathy 
and love ; but when we see them triflmg, they 
become human like ourselves — before, we 
were in a vague connection with their cold 
intellects, now we look into their hearts. 

The last of the clubs of which we spoke 
was the " Kit Kat," contemporary with which 
was another called the October Club, of almost 



equal celebrity in its day, though of a different 
school in politics. Many of the most noted 
characters of the day belonged to it, and its 
great influence was exerted in opposition to 
3ie court party, during the last years of the 
rei^n of Anne. It was of too exclusively a 

Eohtical nature to receive a particular notice 
ere ; indeed the acconuts of^ it in the litera- 
ture of the time are exceedingly brief, and 
like many similar institutions, it is fast sink- 
ing into oblivion, caret quia taU sacro. 

To about the same period, also, is to be 
referred the origin of the first " Beef Steak 
Club,** the character of which is indicated by 
its name, and of which Mrs. Wafiington, the 
actress, was the president, and the sole female 
member, and Richard Estconrt, the comedian, 
the provisor. The latter officer was distin- 
guished by a small gridiron of gold hung 
about his neck with a green ribbon. This 
Society is called the first " Beef Steak Club" 
to distinguish it from another of the same 
name, which was instituted subsequently, we 
believe, in 1735, and all we know of which is 
that it was founded by Rich, the pantomiinist, 
and the Earl of Peterborough. 

The most famous of the London clubs, in a 
literary point of view, was that called some- 
times the "Literary," and sometimes the 
" Turk's Head Club," of which Johnson was 
the principal founder, and of which, during 
the greater part of its existence he was the 
decuB ac tutamen. It was established by him ini 
1764, in conjunction with Sir Joshua Reynokis, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Br. Nugent, Sir John Haw- 
kins, Mr. Laughton, Mr. Beauclerck and JI&. 
Chamier. They met at first every Friday 
evening, at the Turk's Head, and supped 
together, and their number was limited to 
twelve. But after the death of Goldsmith it 
was increased to thirty, and one black ball was 
sufficient to exclude a candidate. After the 
increase of their numbers, instead of supping 
once a week, they dined every fortnight dur- 
ing the meeting of Parliament — a change 
which greatly displeased Johnson. There 
have been clubs where conviviality rose to a 
higher pitch, where wit sparkled brighter or 
where the ties of personal friendship were more 
closely drawn ; but never one which comprised 
such an array of various talent All the pur- 
suits of literature and art were there repre- 
sented by some of their master spirits. During 
the period of its existence it could boast 
among the list of its names, besides those 
which we have enumerated, Giarriok and Cole- 
man, the actor and the comic writer ; Gibbon, 
the historian of the Decline and Fdl ; Sir 
William Jones, the scholar andjjorist; Adam 
Smith, the philosopher ; the learned Warton ; 
the parliamentary leader. Fox; Sir William 
Scott, the lawyer and judge; Mr. Windham ; 
Lord North, and many other scarcely less dis- 
tinguished names. It was heoe that Bbrke 
was wont to resort to discoss the" theories of 
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S)vemment, — Reynolds to illustrate his art,-^ 
arrick to display his wit,— Goldemith to for- 
fet his misfortunes, — Beauclerck to show Ids 
nowledge of the world, — Bos well to pick up 
his gossip; and it was here that the whole 
brood of errors and fallacies would fade away 
before the magic touch of Johnson. Although 
nearly every topic in the wide range of litera- 
ture, art, and politics, was discussed, the 
members did not disdain to engage in trivial 
conversation, and frequently amused them- 
selves with making puns. Goldsmith, or 
Dr. Minor, as he was familiarly called in 
the club, to distinguish him from Dr. John- 
son, who was termed Dr. Major, was ex- 
tremely fond of this sport, and considered 
himself an adept in it, whereas he invariably 
spoiled every pun he interfered with, ile 
was a man of humor rather than of wit, and 
altliough no one was better able, as the world 
knows, to present human life in its most 
diverting aspects, yet an isolated pun — an 
individual jest, — was altogether beyond his 
•capacity, almost beyond his comprehension. 
The following hon moty which he considered 
as one of his best, will serve to show the 
amusement he afforded the club by his futile 
attempts. " 1 was once told," said he, '* that 
Sheridan, the player, in order to improve him- 
-self in «tage gesture, had looking glasses to 
the nunlber of ten hung about his room, and 
that he practised before them ; upon which I 
• said, * then there were ten ugly fellows to- 
gether I' '* "^Che best natured of the club could 
not conscientiously laugh at this, and Gold- 
smith left the room in a passion, because his 
wit was not properly appreciated. Johnson 
was the master spirit of tliis society, and the 
pride of its members. He loved its meetings 
more than any other social entertainments, 
and he owed more to them than any of his fel- 
lows. Naturally inchned to ease, and possess- 
ing a mind which needed rather to be devel- 
oped than instructed, his gigantic faculties 
might have remained dormant within him, had 
they not been awakened and strengthened by 
free and constant collision with such men as 
Burke, Reynolds, Thurbw and Jones. He 
took an active interest in all its concerns dur- 
ing nearly all its existence, and at his funeral 
the members most appropriately followed his 
body, as chief mourners, to its burial place. 
He was always particlarly choice with regard 
to those who were to be elected members of 
the fraternity, insisting that nothing but the 
most commanding merit should find admission. 
When Garrick was proposed, he spoke most 
contemptuously of him, said that he would 
disgrace them with his buffoonery, and that 
surely their society should be one in which 
they might sit 
•• Unelbowed by a gamester, pimp, or player." 

But it was not in Johnson's nature to be per- 
manently unjust, and after Garrick's election, 
he relented and bocame one of his warmest ad 



mirers, and said that he was the man *'who had 
seized the very soul of Shakspcare, had em- 
bodied it in himself, and had diffused its spirit 
over the world ;" and when Garrick died, and 
it was proposed to fill the vacancy thus occa- 
sioned, Johnson would not listen to the sug- 
gestion. ** No one," said he, " can fill Gar- 
rick's place; the club mdst pass a year's 
widowhood," which it did, and then the Bishop 
of St. Asaph had the honor to be elected. 
The following letter from Sir William Jones 
to the bishop announcing his election, shows 
how highly the club was esteemed by the 
former:— 

.Y&v. 23rf, 1780. 
"My LoRD,-^Had I not been prevented by 
particular business from writing to your Lorci- 
ship on Tuesday evening and yesterday, I 
would have informed you before that we had 
done ourselves the honor (and a very great one 
we shall esteem it) of electing your Lordship 
a member of our club. The election was of 
course unanimous, and was carried with the 
sincere approbation and eagerness of all pre- 
sent I am sorry to add uiat Lord Camden 
and the Bishop of Chester were rejected. 
When bishops and cjiancellors honor us with 
offering to dine with us in a tavern, it seems 
very extraordinary that we should reject such 
an offer; but there is no reasoning on the 
caprice of men. Of* our club I will only say 
that there is no branch of human learning on 
which some of its members are not capable of 
giving some information ; and 1 trust that, as 
Uie honor will be ours, so your Lordship will 
receive some pleasure once a fortnight, from 
the company of some of our first writers and 
critics, as well as our most virtuous ^.enators 
and accomplished men. I think myself highly 
honored in having been a member of this 
society near ten years, and chiefly in having 
contributed to add such names to the number 
of our friends as those of your Lordship and 
Lord Altliorpe." 

When this club was finally dissolved does 
not appear. The death of Johnson occasioned 
a loss which could never be supplied, and its 
meetings gradually decreased in interest until 
they ceased altogether. 

We have alluded to the chancre which was 
made in the Literary Club, of dining in the 
afternoon instead of supping in the evening. 
This was very distasteftu to Johnson, who was 
fond of company in the evening, and to secure 
this, at the age of seventy-four he formed 
another club, which held its meetings three 
times a week in the evening, at the Essex 
Head, Essex Street, then kept by Samuel 
Greaves, an old servant of Mr. Thrales. This 
society is thus alluded to in a poem entitled 
"Conversations; with Poetical Portraits of 
the different Chanflsters of Dr. Johnson's 
Club." 

** Yet, oh! my {riend« with whom full many a nighty 
I've heard those worthies with supreme aelight, 
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How sad to tell, those happy scenes are o'er. 
And all those loved associates now no more. 
All — all are gone, save we who still remain 
As mourning heralds of this matchless train." 

There was also a club of a more political 
character which flourished contemporaneously 
with the last we have mentioned, and which 
held its meetings at the celebrated "Brooks'." 
Its members, however, were politicians who 
met to forget politics in* wit and social enjoy- 
ment, if we may judge from the following 
lines: 

"Soon as to Brooks's thence thy footsteps bend, 
What gratulations thy approach attend! 
See Gibbon rap his box — auspicious si^n. 
That classic compliment and wit combine;^ 
See Beauclerc's cheek a tinge of red surprise, 
And friendship give what cruel health denies ;— 
• * * • 

On that auspicious night supremely graced 
With chosen guests, the pride of liberal taste. 
Not in contentious heat, nor maddening strife, 
Not with the busy ills, nor cares of Ufe 
We'll waste the fleeting hours, — far happier themes 
Shall claim each thought, and chase ambitious 

dreams, 
Each beauty that sublimity can boast 
He* best can tell who still unites them most. 
Of wit, of taste, of fancy we'll debate, 
If Sheridan, for once, be not too late ; 
But scarce a thought on politics we'll spare. 
Unless on Polish poUtics, with Hare. 
Good natured Devon ! Oft shall then appear 
The cool complacence of thy friendly sneer ; 
Oft shall Fitzpatrick's wit, and Stanhope's ease, 
And Burgoyne's isanly sense unite to please." 

The keeper of this club-house seems to have 
possessed those qualities which are certain to 
ensure popularity among the patrons of a tav- 
ern keeper, although iey commonly bring 
rain upon his financial affairs ; hence the fol- 
lowing lines : 

** And know, I've bought the best champagne from 

Brooks ; 
From liberal Brooks, whose speculative skill 
Is hasty credit and a distant bill ; 
Who nursed in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade, 
Exalts to trust, and blushes to be paid," 

Many persons will grieve to think that the 
heroic race of which Brooks was so worthv of 
a representative, has passed off the stage. We 
know no one of the present age to whom the 
last lines of the above quotation would apply; 
but omne not in pejta. 

The clubs of the present day have lost 
mach of the character which formerly be- 
longed to them. They are, for the most part, 
rather subscription houses than clubs, and the 
nambers which belong to them are usnallv so 
large that it becomes impossible that a reel- 
ing of close friendship should subsist generally 
among the members. The circumstance that 
most persons are now able to entertain their 
circle of friends in their own houses has doubt- 
less contributed to the decline of these once 
so celebrated institutions. 

The moral character and influence of clubs 
-^e good and the evil they have produced, 
• Edmund Burke. 



and which they are calculated to produce pre- 
sent a wide and yet not uninteresting field for 
discussion. Different minds regard them from 
different points of view, and tlms form differ- 
ent and sometimes opposite conclusions con- 
cerning them. Like all other institutions they 
bring forth mingled good and evil, and one 
who is disposed to regard the latter exclu- 
sively will not be slow to condemn them. 
Undoubtedly they have been the rocks upon 
which many a fine genius has made shipwreck. 
Their history would recall many a tale of 
firesides deserted by husbands who could not 
tear themselves from the attractions of a set 
of witty but reckless companions — of broken 
hearted wives— of worse than fatherless chil- 
dren — of promising genius, first gently yield- 
ing itself to social pleasures, then ffradually 
allowing its convivial tendencies to obtain the 
mastery over reason and prudence, and finally 
sinking into hopeless ruin. On the other 
hand, they have been tlie schools in which the 
great spirits of our literature have been nur- 
tured. Genius has here been developed which 
would otherwise have remained undiscovered 
and unemployed. The works of our great 
writers have m them been subjected to the 
closest, the most free and the most useful 
criticism. Conceit and affectation have been 
crushed, and modest merit has been encour- 
aged and applauded. They have not, indeed, 
infused into English literature the spirit of 
religion and piety, — that is not their office ; 
but they have contributed, and this in no small 
degree, to give it that richness, strength and 
common sense for which it is so conspicuous ; 
and have thus been instrumental in sending 
down to posterity works which will cheer, 
instruct and delight, long after the tears and 
sorrows they occasioned shall be dried up and 
forgotten. To a pereon who objected to clubs 
that they were frivolous. Dr. Johnson replied, 
" The great chair of a club is, perhaps, the 
throne of human felicity," leaving it to be in- 
ferred that nothing could be frivolous which 
could contribute so largely tp happiness. We 
think he was right, and it might be claimed 
for clubs that when rationally conducted they 
are efficient supporters of good morals, since 
by uniting intellectual with social pleasures 
they keep the latter within due bounds, and 
satisfy those who would otherwise seek the 
delights of the board and the bowl where they 
are to be found alone and unrestrained. — 
They tend also to produce symmetrical cha- 
racters. Every one has vicious excrescenceii 
growing upon his nature from which it would 
be a blessmg to him to be freed, and nothing 
is more effectual in wearing them away than 
the constant attrition upon each other to which 
the membere of a club are subjected. They 
tend to bring forth and develope those quali- 
ties of which we are proud, and to repress and 
extinguish those of which we are ashamed. 
We are all fond of showing, particularly to 
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our friends, our virtues, for we are proud of 
them ; and we are all inclined to conceal, par- 
ticularly from our friends, our vices, for we 
are ashamed of them. The vices of envy, 
meanness and malice, which spring up and 
increase in solitude, find therefore no favor 
in a club-room. Their possessor must con- 
ceal them, and he knows that there vb no such 
effectual way of concealing as by eradicating 
them ; and on the other hand, the virtues of 
generosity, benevolence, sympathy — every- 
min^ we are proud of— are brought forth and 
cultivated. These institutions moreover cher- 
ish and strenMhen patriotism and public 
spirit They bring together assemblies of 
men with whom the honor and glory of their 
country are subjects of conmion concern. 
They make these objects of attention and 
discussion, and making them objects of atten- 
tion is a step, and the miportant step, towards 
making them the objects of interest, of respect 
and love. 

It is the fashion with some who think it the 
easiest thing in the world to separate good 
from evil, to sajr that the proper way is to meet 
togetjier and enjoy social and literary pleasures. 
" rut your whole wit into one jest^ as Shake- 
speare and Johnson did, and the like — without 
interfering with those dangerous gifts of mother 
earth which are the cause of so much misery 
— ^in a word, to have a club meeting without 
a supper. Fudge ! is the reply which a sen- 
sible man feels inclined to make to this sim- 
l^icity of well-disposed but shallow minds. 
The thing is impossible. It annihilates the 
foundation upon which the whole superstruc- 
ture of clubs reposes, which is that they are 
desired to gratify the body as well as the 
mind — to satisfy the appetite of the former as 
well as the aspirations of the latter. One part 
of this conception is as necessary as the 
other. A club is a club. The thing existed, 
and the name was given to it. Can you destroy 
the thing and yet retain it by retaining the 
empty name ? Take away the supper from a 
club, and you transform it into something like 
a conference meeting — an excellent institution 
in itself considered, far better, perhaps, than 
any club ; but still, no substitute for a club. 
We find ourselves provided with bodies. 
They occasion us infinite inconvenience, but 
it is wholly impracticable to live without 
them. Such being the case, we must make 
the best of it, and get along as well as we 
can under the circumstances. And truth to 
say, we have no business to set our minds 
above our bodies. The latter deserve care 
and good treatment just as much as the for- 
mer. Our bodies are eveirway as respecta- 
ble a portion of our complex nature as our 
souls, the chief difference being that they are 
not so long-lived. One tendency of our nature 
is as good as another. Over all, reason " sits 
empress crowning good, repressing ill," and 
the perfect man, ** built up on every side," is 



he who does justice to all his propensities, 
and keeps them all in due subordination. It 
is in complete conformity with tins idea that 
the club IS formed, and though regulated it 
may and ought to be, and prevented from sink- 
ing into convivial excesses ; yet to take from 
it one of its theoretical and practical requis- 
ites is not to regulate, but to destroy it. C. 

HOnCES OF BOOKS. 

Lectures on the History of France. 
By Sir James Stephen. New York. [Re- 
printed.] Harper & Brothers. 

In the year 1849, the author of this work 
entered upon the Professorship of Modem 
History in the English University of Cam- 
bridge, an office previously held by William 
Smyth, whose Lectures on Modem History 
are so favorably known. Professor Stephen 
has selected for the subject of his Academic 
lectures the history of France; and, we think, 
with sufficient reason, it being closely con- 
nected with, and illustrative of, the history of 
the other European nations, and furnishing a 
theme which, considering its importance, has 
been less hackneyed by English writers than 
any other of its class. The object of this 
book is to give a very general view of the pro- 
gress of events, and me formation of institu- 
tions in France, from the .time of its subjuga- 
tion as a Roman Province till the reign of 
Louis XIV. Many important topics of this 
period are here discussed in a satisfactory 
and interesting manner. Feudalism, and the 
causes contributing to its decline ; Monarchy ; 
the Crasades; the Roman Church; Litera- 
ture ; Conmierce ; Revenue ; and other matters 
are eloquently sketched, and yet in the lone of 
one who has cautiously considered the import 
of his statements. The three chapters on 
" The Power of the Pen," in which the ^eat 
names of Abelard, Descartes, and Montaigne, 
are introduced, and also the chapter on Charle- 
magne, particularly strack our notice, wliile 
the brief discussion of Compte's Positive Phil- 
osophy is a fair example of the wide range 
and fearlessness of inquiry in which the his- 
toric philosophy of our time often indul^. 
The author has evidently consulted the ongi- 
nal sources of French liistory very fully, and 
in a liberal spirit His religious enthusiasm, 
though somewhat conspicuous, is quite free 
firom bigotry ; his style is animated and clear ; 
sometimes, indeed, especially when his reli- 
gious sympathies are enlisted, it possesses an 
unusual and touching beauty. He appears 
to have made an orderly and judicious arrange- 
ment of his materials. 



The Massachusetts Register, a State 
Record for the year 1852. Serial Number 
LXXXVI. By George Adams. Boston. 

NoBODT call afford to be without good books 
of reference. The time saved and the con- 
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venience ezpenenced in looking tip a fact 
when the proper source of information is at 
hand, is, as everybody knows, very considera- 
ble, and rated on a pecuniary scale, is often 
greater in a single instance, than the cost of 
all the Dictionaries, Almanacs and Manuals 
printed. The number and variety of such 
Dooks of reference needed by any person of 
course depends upon his employments and 
his business connections. But whatever he 
may have, he will legard them as nearly use- 
less if he cannot rely upon them in emergen- 
cies. The two great characteristics which 
ought to be possessed by this class of works, 
are first, accuracy, and second, completeness. 
No one can afibrd to be led astray by false 
lights in them, and every one expects to find 
in them what he is looking after. 

The work before us is one which, from its 
nature, claims the attention of almost every 
body in our conununity. It moreover, as we 
believe, possesses in an eminent degree, the 
two caroinal characteristics which we have 
just mentioned. The name of the publisher, 
which has become identified in Boston with 
Directory and Census statistics, will satisfy 
every one of its excellence on the score of 
accuracy, as fully and completely, as a single 
glance at the long and varied table of con- 
tents, or its closely printed pages, will satisfy 
him Uiat there is no room for complaint on 
that of fullness. 

This volume bears the " Serial Number" 
eighty-six, it being redded by the publisher 
as a member of a continuous series, be^ning 
with " Mein & Pleeming's Register for New 
England and Nova Scotia," issued in 1767. 
It is, however, the first volume issued under 
the superintendence of the present publisher, 
and ia an immediate sequel to Mr. Nahum 
Capen's series of five annual volumes, under 
the name of the ** Massachusetts State Re- 
cord." We know that the present publisher 
has employed unusual diligence, to avoid, 
in this volume, the errors which have some- 
times disfigured its predecessors. 

Among other new features, this volume con- 
tains abstracts of all the laws and resolves pass- 
ed at the last session of the General Court, and 
a comi^ete account of the other legislative pro- 
ceedings, embracing the history of the unsuc- 
cessful bills, the deUiils of the elections, statis- 
tics from public documents, a list of all the 
members of the committees raised during the 
session, and other matters ; a mass of informa- 
tion which cannot be obtained from any other 
source whatever, and which from the extraor- 
dinary interest of the last session of the Legis- 
lature, is thus peculiarly valuable. The 
volume also contains a General Business 
Directory for New England, quite a new 
thing. The list of societies and their officers 
is unusually complete. But we cannot attempt 
to mention all the contents of the volume, or 
to point out their value. It makes about 



four hundred closely printed pages, in double 
columns. With this book in our possession, 
together with the Boston and American Alma- 
nacs, the Directory, a Dictionary and Bible, 
we should feel that we had a complete library. 

UTERARY NOTES. 

ANNOUNCEMEN-re. 
Messrs. Little & Baowir, Boston, an- 
nounce that they will publish in March the 
fourth volume of Mr. Bancroft's "History of 
the United States," bein^ the first volume of 
the History of the American Revolution. It 
will be issued simultaneously in Boston and 
London. The part of the History remaining 
to be issued, will probably comprise three 
volumes. 



Messrs. James Munroe and Co., Boston, 
will shortly publish a reprint of " A Selection 
of English Synonyms — second edition, revis- 
ed and enlarged. Edited by Richard Dublin." 

A ICEW geological Chart, giving an ideal 
section of the successive geological forma- 
tions, with an actual section from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Oceans, has been pre- 
pared by Professor James Hall, of Albany, 
and is now about to be published by Messrs. 
Gould & Lincoln. The work is to be fully 
illustrated by characteristic Fossils of each 
formation. — ^This Chart was prepared at the 
request of S. S. Randall, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of the Common Schools of New York ; 
and of A. G. Johnson, Deputy Secretary of 
the State of New York. The object in view 
in the preparation of this work, is to forward 
the introduction of the study of Geology into 
Schools, and to furnish better means for teach- 
ing and illustrating it than are now accessible 
to most pupils. 

This Chart has been examined, and is highly 
commended by Professor Affassiz, of Cam- 
bridge ; President Hitchcock, of Amherst ; 
Professor J. D. Dana, of Yale College ; Pro- 
fessor A. D. Bache, of Washington ; Joseph 
Henry, Secretary^of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and other gentlemen. 

Messrs. Gould and Lincoln, Boston, are also 
preparing to publish " Chambers' Pocket Mis- 
celkny," a work consisting partly of papers, 
many of them of an amusing character, re- 
printed from the early quarto volume of Cham- 
bers' Edinburgh Journal, and in part, of arti- 
cles of a similar kind, for which space has not 
been found in the current numbers of that 
journal — ^the early numbers of which are, we 
believe, out of print 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln also announce — 
The Annual of Scientific Discovery ;or, Year- 
Book of Facts in Science and Art, by Daniel 
A. Wells, with a portrait ot Joseph Henry, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; 
and the Illustrated History of Palestine,by John 
K. Kitto, D. D., with upwards of 200 engravings. 
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TO-DAY: A BOSTON LITERARY JOURNAL. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Aduni, Gfo f g e— Mawachmgtu Rrgirter 1852. 8*0. gl. Georfe Adam, 

Bokton. 
Ankpriun Inrtltiite o( InMniction. L««urft rtellirered brforr. at Keene, 

N. H., Au*. 1851 l2mo. e»o. SUc TJckiior, R«»l & FHd», Borton.. 
fitddle. T. B. (M. DO—Rf*^!'^ uf Materia Medica. 12irrt». do. $1.00. 

Liiicday ft Hlftkiston, PKOadLlpbia. 
Brailhwaltc'i Rfirojrotxt pi. !M 8to. |»»>r91.00 SkringrrSt Town*«nd, N JT . 
V/harrin, (R»>v.) E. ll. Chonsten in the UoipeU L^oio. cio. SOc. /. S. Red- 

flpld. N. Y. 
Dickion, 8. H. (M. D.) EanT* on Life, Sleep, Pain Ac. 13ino. $1.00. 

Blanchant and Lea, PhiL 
Hale, F^lwanl E.<r-Lrurii on Iiish Efnigratbn, 8to. paper. SSc. 

Phillipa Sampson & Co.. Buuon.. 
Olmafad, rnHl-rici— Walk* and Talk* of an Ameilcan Parnier in 

£n(^nd. (Puinam'a murart, No. 3.) 25c. 
Parkt, Edward A— Diaoouraa detiTrnHl at the PunenJ of Pfof. Moan 

Stuart. Paper 25e. Tappan tt Whittemorc, Ba«on. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo and '. ^. H. Channlng— Memori of Mar^ret 

PiiilfrOnoli. % vol. I'iino. alo. f^.OO. Phillipa, Sampaon A Co., Borton. 
Forreil Divorce Caae. — Rt-ricw of, \ff a Lawjer. Paper Vl 1-8 c, Strinfer 

ft. Townacnd, Nf-w York., 
lieadlej. P. C. Life of Kaawifh 18 mo. do. $1.35, Deitqr ft Miller, Au- 
burn,. N.Y. 
Rankinr W. U. (M. D.) Half- Yearly Abstract 8ro. Paper 75«. Unwlay 

ft UlaJdstnn, rhiladelphta. 
Reynold*, G. W. M. Alary Price. Paper35c. H. Long ft Brother, N. Y. 

SOKO. 

Sing me, dear LoTe, that sone again 

You sang when first we met, 
Sing it once more — and yet again, 

For, I would ne'er forget 
Those happy days when hope was bright 

And lying dreams seemed true, 
Which bid my heart to seek its rest 

Its joy, its Heaven — in you ! 

For when I hear the much loved strain, 

Bound by its magic spell, 
With memories of those happy days, 

My beating heart doth swell. 
Then sing, Sweet Love, that son^ again 

For, though sad thoughts it bring 
Of vain desires and hopes as vain, 

Sweet Love ! I pray thee sing ! W. 



scribers. The number of subscribers received' 
since the circular of the 18th of December, 
is 1717. It is stated that the engravings for 
last year's members- are in an advanced state, 
and will be ready for delivery in May. They 
will, it is said, more than justify Uie expecta- 
tions of their beauty and value. 

The day fixed on for the drawing of the 
New England Art Union, is tlie 6lh of April. 

Mr. Adam Eckfeldt, formerly chief coinor 
at the United States Mint at Philadelphia, 
died in that city on the 6th inst, aged 83. He 
began to make machinery for the Mint at its 
organization in 1792, and continued to be em- 
ployed in it till 1839, a period of forty-seven 
years, during the last twenty-five of which he 
was chief comer. Nearly all of the coinage of 
the country up to the latter year was executed 
under his mimediate superintendence, and he 
was the originator of several valuable improve- 
ments in the processes and machinery at the 
Mint. A son of Mr. Eckfeldt is an assayef 
at the Mint, and is one of the authors of a 
book included in our last week's List of New 
Books. 



ODD MUniTES. 



The late Dr. A. Sidney Doane, the chief 
physician of the Emigrant Inspection Office at 
New York, met his death in an appalling form, 
which shows how courage may be more 
severely tested than even at the head of a 
forlorn hope, or at the cannon's moutli. 

He boarded a ship having hundreds of pas- 
sengers on board, of whom nearly two hundred 
were sick with that dreadful Irish typhus, 
which we call ship fever. Ventilation of the 
crowded deck had either been impossible or 
untried. Dr. Doane's men shrunk from enter- 
ing this home of death. He himself led the 
way, — lifted in his own arms these dying men, 
with his own Herculean strength carried one 
and another and another of them to the boats, 
—cared for them in the Hospital, when they 
arrived there, with an incessant care whicn 
would not rest till they were attended to; — 
and, in this fatigue, received the contagion of 
the disease — and went to his home to sickeii 
and to die ! Can any courage be more gallant, 
or more severely tested ? 

The Committee of Management of the 
American Art Union, New York, have fixed 
definitively on Tuesday the 30th of March next, 
as the day for the distribution of the works of 
Art, and call upon the secretaries to make 
renewed exertions to secure additional sub- 



Peoplb whose wits turn to money-making 
rather than to mu8e-courtinff,'and who, there- 
fore, annually rely on the shops for iheir Val- 
entines, must not be disappointed this year, 
if they have found that the painters, Engravers 
and poets, have not regarded, in all cases 
offered on the counters, the exact requisitions of 
Leap- Year — for it happens that the Val- 
entine market is a little out of order. 
Last year when the Saint's day came, the 
"Atlantic" had not come. And the Atlantic 
had on board all the foreign cargo of Valen- 
tines for the year. The mexorable Atlantic 
heard nobody's wooing, and stayed at sea. 
The ** Brokers of Cupid," and other such cheap 
literature dealers, had to re-arrange the last 
year's stock. 1850 did duty as well as it could 
for 1851, — as a tired engine driver goes out a 
second time when the proper train has failed 
to come along. 

But now, the Atlantic is well in, with her 
cargo, — and if 1852 has to buy up the Valen- 
tines of 1851 ; why it is no more than a re- 
petition of what 1851 was glad to do for 1850 ! 



Persons who have sometimes felt solici- 
tous lest a confidential communication should 
ever escape, or who have hesitated to trust a 
valuable document to the mail, from the fear 
that a letter by failing to reach its proper des- 
tination, should come to the Dead Letter Office, 
can avoid any future anxiety by simply writing 
above the seal " To be preserved," in which 
case, by the new rules of the Department, if 
all postage dues are paid, it will not be opened, 
nor even destroyed unopened, but will be sa- 
credly kept in the Archives of the Dead Letter 
Office, The treatment to which all other dead 
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letters are subjected, in this country, is simply 
to be opened, and if there is any thing of 
apparent value enclosed, the clerks make ef- 
forts to find the owner, and return him his 
property — otherwise the waste letters which 
collect, are burned quarterly, in a grand bon- 
fire in a field somewhere in Georgetown. In 
England such letters are torn into four pieces, 
and then sold as waste paper; but as the 
amount accruing from them makes but an 
inconsiderable item in the annual receipts of 
the post oflSce, we think the additional security 
oflfered by our own plan, renders it a better one. 

—5 1 j ^ ... ■ ■ — ^^ 

the day came, an increase of misanthropy 
came upon him, and he resolved to lock him- 
self in his room. Maternal objurgation, how- 
ever, produced a proper eflfect upon his sulky 
mood, and he was even observed to smile as 
she named the blooming heiress with whom 
it was her pleasure that he should open the 
ball. 



To Teresine a throng was alwajrs amusing. 
Attired with all her usual simplicity, except 

that she had entwined a few light sprigs ofj and^ wUl permit us to examine witJi more con- 
green with her clustering tresses, she was ' . • . 1 ^^^ -ir_:_- 



tive. There devolves, therefore, on all sin- 
cere men, in our opinion, an obligation less 
political than moral — which consists in reviv- 
ing half extinguished notions, restoring truths 
which have fallen into ridicule, and wanning 
up that instinct of duty which is the first con- 
dition of a wise and beneficent liberty, by 
bringing the intellect back under its true law, 
which is to defend social order, not to mis- 
construe it and ruin it by degradation. 

" Recent light has led us to perceive incal- 
culable deptl^ ; it has made clear to us the 
malady of which we speak, and shown what a 
dreadful growth of passions and vice it may 
engender on the surface of the social body. 
Better than any thing else do these sudden 
and unexpected revelations explain the vote 
of the 20th of December. It is for the new 
government to draw from such an unanimi^ 
of suflfrage the inspiration of a policy which 
answers m all points to the sentiments and 
wants of the nation. The new Constitution 
will soon be published, the organic laws which 
complete it will follow undoubtedlv very soon, 



-iJm.^ 



istenng tresses, she was pg^tion and certainty, our domestic affairs. 
CT^-SSiT TnSfnS ^o^g**^*^ ! Until then we shall only mention some partial 
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I5 a recent number of this journal we took 
occasion to quote and comment upon the state 
of feeling with regard to public matters in 
France, as expressed in the ** Chronicle for the 
Fortnight" of the Revue de Deux Mondes. — 
The number for January 15th has just reach- 
ed us. The editor still does not go into any 
history of the occurrences of the last two 
months, but moralizes upon the state of things 
as follows : 

'' Society in France has for the last sixty 
years sufifered from frequent and severe shocks. 
If these crises had been simply of a political 
character, and had only changed ten times 
the forms of government, this would not ex- 
plain, sufficiently at least, the anxiety and 
anguish which at certain periods fill the mind. 
What renders so vivid, so poignant the feel- 
ing of danger, and redoubles at each period 
its power, as the trials succeed each other, is 
the fact that society finds itself attacked in its 
very principles, in its essence, its moral basis, 
the constitutional elements of its existence. 
The real malady of our times in a word, is 
not a political malady, it is an intellectual and 
moral disease. It is an illusion, to render the 
institutions and powers which we create, re- 
sponsible for our checks, our deceptions and 
our misfortunes. The truth is that our insti- 
tations are what we make them, and that the 
real source of the evil is in ourselves, or in 
other words in man, such as the revolutionary 
spirit, has made him, by weakening in him the 
religious notion of duty and the sentiment of 
respect, by awakening in his soul the desire 
of gross gain ; and permanent revolt, by mak- 
ing of his intellect a power too often destrac- 



measures of different kinds, such as the law 
respecting the National Guard, which confers 
on the Executive power the right of naming 
the officers; ministerial instructions, which 
subject cabarets and other places of the same 
nature to a just and severe watchfulness ; the 
suppression on the public monuments of that 
proud and triply false device, which has dec- 
orated them since the February revolution. 
The concession by adjudication of the Lyons 
railroad which has just taken place terminates, 
as is well known, a long debated question-— it 
points out one of the ways in which the activi^ 
of the country can be most usefully employed, 
on positive and practical interests, in material 
and productive labor. The elements of tins 
labor are not wanting with us, and France, in 
this regard, has only to follow in the steps of 
countries like England and the United States." 
Having despatched the home affairs in this 
calm and philosophical manner, the editor 
takes a long breath and proceeds to England, 
the state of parties there. Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell and the affairs of the Cape. 
He then finds time for Austrian, Russian and 
German aflfairs, and gives some three or four 
pages to America, Kossuth, the doings of our 
Congress, and the state of our politics. — 
Whether "the half extinguished notions" 
which the writer proposes to revive, and " the 
ridiculed truths" to which he proposes to re- 
store their lustre, and " the instinct of duty" 
which he hopes to see "warmed up," refer to the 
good old times of the Bourbons, the imperial 
rule of Bonaparte, the Louis Philippe dynas- 
ty, or some of the more recent forms "liberty" 
has taken in France, we at this distance are 
certainly not called upon to decide. 



TO-DAY: AB08T0X LITEBAaT JODBNAL. 



THE HYSTERIOnS COHTRIBUTOS. 



The governees of Pierre St Vincent's sis- 
ters proclnimed herself happy when th&t young 
repablican. m a tiangient tit of misaDthropj 
caused by Bomc political disgast, came home 
to his mother's roof. He moodily begged to 
know the grounds of Madame'a self giatnla- 
tion at his rnsticatioQ. She explained that 
she hoped for a brother's influence on her 
side, against a host of dressmakeis, ladies' 
piaids, gay companions, and flattering beam, "^° 
who were helping her educate hia gay yomig ,^ 



nit)] foh ejee and silky hair. Every hand 
WEid roudy to stroke her shining head, and the 
severest face broke into a smile at the sight 
of her. But for many houra in tlic day, she 
retired to her own little turret chiuiiber, whose 
tlin^r sniHll windows had each a different land- 
scape in view, A writing desk was always 
open when she was there, always locked when 
she w»H ubsenL Not even Madame ever rum- 
ruHg-cd iu crammed receaaes. Teresine's pen 
wfiB II perfect connorBDt of paper, and hod 
Du iiu^utiitble thirst of ink. It was matter of 
wonder thnt the youthful head was never 
but the heart len] its.Htaif>aJa..nid the 
lion in 1792, and continued to be 
n il till 1839, a period of forty-s. 
irin^j the last twenty-tive of which he 
'f comer. Nearly all of the coinage of 
itry up to the latter year was executed 
Dnder bis immediate superintendence, and he 






The young man replied, with a shrug, that 
he waa content tiiey should be true French- 
women, who make dress the most serious 

buinej. of life. Tor J« ™«, » ■■»« „., ,,,„ „risinator of .ev'™! v.lu.ble taprov.. 
paaaably, to waltz, and to talk chaff, did not_ , ■ ,E „ .^ j l- . .l 

Sem.i./.ny grit c.pittl of id™. He £"," » *" '"ytfV ?? S^ '' . 

4U ui i. ~,^_. ; J™!,, if ;« ~...>_i . Wml. A son ot Mr. Lckfeldl is an asBayef 
tloojhl It . ,»,« m doobt, J- lo BO"«nl • „ „„ Mini, uid i. ono of tlie .atho™ of . 

ZT^. Tr Sr™ :„ r, VJ. h <•"'' ^i^i^'i » ■>" >■■' ""k'" i^ »' ««" 

rate, he tnonght those were most agreeable ,, . 

who did not make pretension to any. "'""'^- _ 

Madame waa indignanL She however 
quested that he would convince Aittle that 
was necessary at least to-be able to answer i 
letter without such blunders as would maki 



To Teresine the presence of 8l Vincent 
ilic chateau brought stme restraint "~ 

, I 1. u k J i.~ _ u ;"as nlways coming to listen when she i 

even a lover lau^h; she hoped_he would_ro. j ^|„^i^„ Jy fii„tali«, „f h^r own. or warb- 

He ©acn 

dropped into the library too, when she had 

lighted on something she wished to read, in 

itiquBted volume; and insisted on know- 



The daughter of the governess was not one 
of Pierre's " true Frenchwomen." She was 
always dressed in a simple frock, drawn a! 
the throat and waist, with not even a ribbon 
for ornament Her hair, worn short, waa al- 
ways becoming from its softness and wavy 
beauty. Teresine's music was wild, Ukethat 
of the birds; her dancing the very poetry of 
motion, thoueh natural and nntutored. Her 
mental devefopmeDt had much of the sbdic 
wild-flower grace. The culture of her talents 
bad not been neglected, but it had been ax 
little formal as was consistent with accurate 
knowledge. Teresine roamed at will through 
the chiiteau, and ila environs, welcomed every- 
where and caressed, like a gentle pet animal, 



evenaloverlaugh;sne hoped ne would ro.j I .,„ij f^^^.^ „f ,,^ 
present to her the disastrous effect snch fool- r ■ *■ , .„ . . .,, , ^ 

iih incp^ii, would h.,. on hi. om tomu,- '"« •■""''" "' Adtle. o.v.1. 
tic sensibilities in any supposed case. 

He on the contrary protested that to make 
Adile's pen aa nimbto as her t«ngue, would 
indeed be fatal to her prospects. He mur- 
mured something about Uie nonsense women 
always wrote, but not aloud, lest he should 
have Mad. de Sevign^, in twelve volumes, 
knrled at his head.- 

Hadame repeated the conversation to her 
daughter. The girl laughed merrily, and said 
it was such educated men as he, who made 
women frivolous, in order that they roi^ht ne- 
ver become their superiors. He was evidently 
afraid of the blue stocking. 



ing what attracted her. To be sure she did 
not mind him much. She aiBwered his ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and of\en marcl 
c)ff witli iier folio, to put an eadta the conv 
sation. If her mother was present she > 
less reserved, and drew upon the hnowledge 
of the young advocate (or such informa- 
tiou HB she could not readily obtain from her 
usual resources. In the little she said, there 
was a vivacity and clearness of expression 
which was a constant surprise to him. And 
then her curiosity seemed insatiable ; her 
inquiriea were without any conceivable plan 
or niiTi. What use ahe could have for cer- 
tain Ktnlistics she called for ; why she troubled 
her little head about political matters, and 
wished to understand constitutional principles ; 
wimt on earth a girl could want with a few 
scientilic [acts, apart from any general know. 
ledge of science ; why she was eager for anec- 
dotes of Parisian society, and never failed 
to understand a happy repartee or an ingen- 
ious tliought, though It pre.8U|^)osed a some- 
what minute clamical knowledge, — puzzled 
him not a little. 

Pierre was at first amused, then interested, 
tlieii fascinated by Teresine's conversational 
ability. Yet she was neither a wit nor a ^ 
uiiui. She hod only a lively and active mind, 
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and command of the best resources of the 
French language, which the French think is 
of all civilized tongues, the best for conveying 
thought in conversation. Teresine's mother 
assured him that she had gained this power 
wholly by writing a good deal, and by read- 
ing ; but he chose to be incredulous on this 
pomt 

IV. THE BALL. 

On entering his twenty-fifth year, the heir 
of the house found himself threatened with a 
birth-night ball. In vain did he protest 
against this penalty of advancing age. When 
the day came, an increase of misanthropy 
came upon him, and he resolved to lock him- 
self in his room. Maternal objurgation, how- 
ever, produced a proper effect upon his sulky 
mood, and he was even observed to smile as 
she named the blooming heiress with whom 
it was her pleasure that he should open the 
ball. 

To Teresine a throng was always amusing. 
Attired with all her usual simplicity, except 
that she had entwined a few light sprigs of 
green with her clustering tresses, sue was 
looking upon the scene with a thoughtful 
smile, when to her surprise, St Vincent took 
her by the hand. Ere she knew his intention, 
he led her to the head of the first quadrille. 
There was a general stir of surprise. The 
music instantly struck up, and Pierre and 
Teresine led the dance, under the astonished 
gaze of all eyes. 

At the first pause, Teresine coldly asked 
her flushed and aj^tated partner, why he had 
made thus conspicuous one who, he knew, 
was not fitted for such an honor, since she 
neither dressed nor danced as became '* a true 
Frenchwoman." 

^' Because I have chosen you from all the 
world," replied he. 

" \Vhv did you so?" pursued Teresine, fix- 
ing her bright eyes upon him, with a curl of 
the lip which showed that she was not pleased 
to be the instrument of a wilful caprice, in- 
tended merely to disappoint his mother, and 
surprise the company. His whispered reply 
was probably satisfactory, for Teresine repbed 
to it with a smile of saucy triumph. From 
that moment, she bore the curious gaze bent 
upon her from every quarter, with me unem- 
barrassed ease of conscious superiority. , Her 
lover, however, remained confused, and seem- 
ed half to re^et having condescended to give 
the youDg girl so pubhc a mark of consider- 
ation. He had not the manliness to be proud 
of his choice, since she had no fortune, no 
commanding beauty, no boasted talents, no 
powerful connections, to justify his preference 
in the eyes of the fashionable world. It 
proved, however, a sincere and constant pas- 
sion, and ere his next birth-day came round, 
he had carried Teresine to Paris, as his 
wife. 



V. A REVERSE. 

A newspaper even under censorship, is a 
political engine of the first importance. St 
Vincent soon became a person of formidable 
influence, by means of a journal which he 
contrived to make widely popular by the var- 
iety and liveliness of his matter. His success 
was mainly owing to the unwearied ingenuity 
of one anonymous contributor, Aware of this, 
he resolved, although his wife opposed and 
ridiculed the idea, to secure the exclusive pos- 
session of the zealous services of this con- 
tributor by a large bonus. He did so, though 
from his habitual prodigality, he soon found 
reason to regret the ready money he had la- 
vished. Mi^ame St Vincent laughed rather 
provokingly at this. 

Soon after, a rumor arose, that every news- 
paper contributor was to be made personally 
responsible, and of course could remain no 
longer anonymous ; and the unknown refused 
under such circumstances, to write. Again 
Madame St Vincent was unaccountably di- 
verted, while her husband abused his contri- 
butor as an exceedingly foolish fellow. — 
" There was no fear of his being compromi- 
sed," he said, *' since his wit hkd seldom a 
political aim ; and when it -did have a bearing 
that way, the fine tact of the writer, gave it a 
form which suggested an idea, without having 
anything sufficiently definite in the expres- 
sion to aflbrd a foundation for censure." 

Popularity is a dangerous advantage under 
a jealous government St Vincent's conduct 
being misinterpreted by spies, he learned 
that ne was in danger of losing his liberty, 
with hardly a chance of a fair trial. He drew 
up a plain statement which explained all the 
circumstances which were turned against him ; 
but he had no witnesses to confirm it, and 
could hardly hope it would convince minds 
predisposed to condemn him. He resolved 
to join his wife's father and mother at New 
Orleans, in that happy country where every 
man may rail at the government in print or 
otherwise, with perfect freedom. Pecuniary 
objections were smoothed over by Madame 
St Vincent, who had a fairy purse that 
was never empty in an emergency. 

" I wiU stay behind to take care of your re- 
putation," said she, cheerfully. 

" Poor child," said Pierre, with a sarcastic 
laugh. "No man could resist your voice ; but 
unless you could gain the ear of the whole 
people of Paris, you could do me no good." 

VI. CONCLUSION. 

A few weeks and the doomed man was for- 
gotten. The boiling surges of the political 
cauldron, having overwhelmed him, subsided 
for a season. And now an obscure penny-a- 
liner became all at once famous for the spirit 
and raciness of his writings. In many of 
them by a distant allusion, an adroit question, 
a few hues of poetiv to an exile, or a shrewd 
hint, — ^he directed the public mind now cool, 
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to the singular persecution and flight of his 
friend once the editor of the Mercure. Cari- 
osity was successfully roused, and the other 
journals began to take up the cause. The 
people began to ferment, and the waves of 

D>ular opinion were ready to rise in his be- 
f. Teresine drew up an eloquent memorial 
in her own name, availmg herself of her hus- 
band's statement of facts which she had care- 
fully preserved ; this was urged by powerful 
friends in the right quarter. The government 
leaders soon viewed it as a prudent measure 
to favor his return. 

Pierre came back in a cross and misanthropic 
mood. He was not delighted with the effect 
of a free press in New Orleans, which could 
be meanly subservient to the baser passions 
and prejudices of the conmiunity. He saw 
the Union assailed, honest men slandered, 
and a spirit for war and foreign invasion, 
matured by it, and he came home sick of life. 
The exultation of his young wife at his return 
hardly removed the gloom from his counte- 
nance. He despaired for his country, and was 
determined to have nothing more to do with 
public life. 

Teresine did not argue with his mood, and it 
exhausted itself the sooner, allowing better 
hopes and higher purposes to return. The fairy 
purse was stfll mysteriously fed, and no cark- 
ing pecuniary cares embittered Pierre's 
thoughts. One day he brought home a volume 
of poetry and essays, and read and criticised 
them with much delight His perverse wife 
laughed at them, and would never echo a 
word of his praise. At last he came upon 
one that sounded familiar; he had seen it 
somewhere ; then another which had first ap- 
peared in the Mercure. He was not long m 
discovering that his wife was his former un- 
known and anonymous correspondent, and 
that she supported the household in a great 
measure by her pen. The reason why she 
had kept him in ignorance of this, he some- 
what sternly asked. 

She laughingly repeated his favorite max- 
ims on the subject of blue stocking accom- 
plishments, and confessed that she had feared 
ne would not be pleased to find her able or 
ambitious to assist him in his literary enter- 
prises. And now she found courage to make 
uiown her unauthorised interference to pro- 
cure his exculpation and recall, A dark cloud 
rolled away from his mind, and with a burst 
of enthusiasm he declared that nothing should 
thenceforth make him despair of human pro- 
gress and the cause of truth, since the pen of 
even a woman, might be thus powerral for 
good. The power of swaying the public 
mind should thenceforth be regarded by him 
BB a sacred trust, to be accounted for at that 
bar where the secret motives, of all men, shall 
be made known ; and he solemnly resolved that 
' even his lightest word should be always on 
Uie side ofvirtue and truth. 



ETES, NOSE, Ain) MOUTH. 

The last number of the London Quarterly 
Review, which we believe is not yet repub- 
lished in this country, contains a very enter- 
taining article on Physiognomy. The writer 
analyses the human face in the following 
manner : 

" The eye, however poets and lovers exalt 
it above the other features, is strictly speak- 
ing, the one least complimentary to humanity; 
though this not from being of so low a char- 
acter in man as of so high a one in the animal. 
No human eye surpasses that of an animal in 
material beauty, in clearness, delicacy, ex- 
quisite tint, and minute finish, nor scarcely in 
intelligence and sweetness of expression. — 
The hawk's eye and the gazelle's eye are the 
types of energy and melting softness. The 
eye is thus the frontier where man and brute 
may safely meet, since the animal's utmost 
expression of intelligence and affection is con- 
centred here. The only privilege it would 
seem which man enjoys to himself is the 
squint As regards ttie conditions of beauty 
in the human mmily, these mainly depend on 
the width between and levelness of the eyes ; 
but largely also on the lid and lash — tliou^h 
even these latter attributes are not exclusively 
our own. The lidless eye is hard and cat- 
like. The lashless eye, naked and calf-like. 
The eye of man requires, it would seem, to 
be sheltered. The color of the iris matters 
not; the pool may be dark, with the stillness 
of deep waters, or sparkling, with the reflec- 
tion of summer slues, but without the fringed 
and overhanging bank, neither is beautiful. 
The ancients in such statues as were placed 
at a distance, exaggerated the projection of 
the eyelid, in order to make its shadow more 
forcible, and this exaggeration was so pleasing 
that it grew into general adoption, irrespec- 
tive of all position. We have instinctively 
the same taste, and feel that it is in the sha- 
dow of the lid where much of the mystery of 
the eye's human fascination lies, and in the 
movement of the lid its human speech. Nay 
the eye may be almost overgrown by its frame 
work, and only be seen as a little spark, 
twinkling warm beneath the thatch of lid and 
brow, and this, though not beautiful, is still 
comfortable to behold ; but there is something 
cold and wretched as well as ugly, in the for- 
lorn projecting orb which lies bold and exposed 
to all weathers like an unfledged bird, and 
that on the point of falling from the nest. 
There is more chance of beauty with a deci-' 
ded squint than with two such comfortless orbs 
as these however straight. 

" The Nose is a member of very independ- 
ent habits, and trifles, often selfishly, with the 
countenance in which it plajrs so conspicuous 
a part No feature seems to ch^ge its mind 
so often in the course of formation, or surpri- 
ses us more with its final resolve. Thus fre- 
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quently a highly composite fetyle is met with 
which defies all order and precedent But 
these eccentricities may account in some 
measure for a peculiar fact which meets us 
in the natural history of no other feature ; we 
allude to our great sensitiveness and reserve 
on the subject of our noses. The nose is the 
feature where all the mauvaise honU of our 
nature seems embodied. Its plainness on our 
fac^s amounts to a proverb, and yet we prefer 
to ignore its very existence. We care not 
what it is like, so that it do but elude obser- 
vation, and can even better bear to hear our 
eyes consigned to everlasting perdition, than 
the slightest personal allusion to our nose. — 
Nor do its waywardnesses and irregularities in- 
terfere much with our modem ideas of beauty. 
There are pretty and good faces with every 
variety of snub, hook, bulb boss, and potato. 
A beautiful nose is too rare an object tor our 
pleasure in a face to be dependent upon it — 
nay, when it does occur it is caviar to the 
million. Without pretending to the symme- 
try of the antique it may be said that a nose 
should be long and straight, with the nostrils 
small and fine, springing well from the face, 
and meeting in that delicate bracket which 
seems lightly to sustain the weight both of 
nose and forehead ; yet also open and in- 
stinct with hfe, for the breath of man resides 
in them. Any nose that stands out well, be it 
large or small, is compatible with beau^, be- 
cause strictly human ; but the nose cowJiarU, 
as approaching the animal, must be inad- 
missible in the heraldry of good looks. 

** Yet however assuming and capricious 
the nose, it is the mouth which is the real ru- 
ler. Every portrait painter knows that till 
this is safe the closest likeness of the other 
features goes for nothing. It is the law-giver 
to the countenance — in every sense ; for the 
lips, even when silent, overflow with the ful- 
ness of the heart. As to form, a small mouth 
is pronounced a beauty, and a large one a 
blemish, but this rule is oflen reversed. The 
truth is that in neither the small nor the large 
size lies the true character of the human 
mouth. This consists chiefly in the shape of 
the line formed by the junction of the lips ; a 
line in which the human autograph is unmis- 
takably written. The mouth of an animal has 
but few actions ; it opens and shuts merely in 
the quality of a trap-door, through which 
grist is supplied to the mill witMn. This 
done, the door closes, and looks exactly what 
it is — a dumb thing. But the lips of man are 
emphatically the portals of speech (the Greeks 
designated him as the 'sound dividing animal') 
and not tlie speech of the voice only, but that 
of the heart before it becomes articulate. — 
Their delicate springs are set in movement 
by every passing thought ; ttey partake of 
every emotion of every mood ; they tell the 
tale, even though it contradict the very words 
they utter. The lips of the young especially 



are seldom quiet, or it bespeaks a self-res- 
traint beyond their years if Uiey are. For an 
action thus incessant that perfect ease of move- 
ment was necessary which the innumerable 
acting and counteracting muscles round the 
mouth have provided, and not ease alone but 
the appearance of ease — and therefore the 
waving speaking play of the line at which 
the lips fall together, or rest instantaneouslv 
apart, corresponds exquisitely in idea with 
the frequency of the movement, and is in it- 
self a real attribute of humanity." 



OMENS AND SXTPEESTITIONS. 

Those who in our day bewail or exult over 
the disappearance of popular superstitions, 
would do well to establish, in the first place, 
the probable existence of that which calls 
forth their emotions. For our own part, in- 
stances are constantly coming under obser- 
vation, which lead us to doubt whether those 
superstitions have so completely faded away 
as many suppose. The counterbalancing in- 
fluence of the general diffusion of intelligence 
and correct principles of action have indeed 
deprived superatitions of those destructive con- 
sequences upon society, which formerly follow- 
ed them. It of couree seems strange now that 
when Dr. Boylston and Cotton Mather, about 
a hundred years ago, were endeavoring to in- 
troduce into Boston the practice of inoculation 
for the allevation of the small pox, " an exas- 
perated mob paraded the streets with halters 
m their hands, threatening to hang the inoca- 
lators," and that a bill passed the House of 
Representatives to prohibit the practice. But 
superstitions of a less harmless cast are to 
be found among us even now, and in no small 
number. The other day a respectable lady 
of our acquaintance declined tne ofier of a 
sail needle and insisted on our receiving the 
market value of the same, giving as a reason 
for her refusal the ill-omened nature of such a 
gift. What can be more accordant with the 
character of a wise man than to make a rea- 
sonable disposition of his property in anticipa- 
tion of his death ? Yet how many are there 
who are deterred from so doing by the appre- 
hension that they are thereby hastening that 
event. Not a few even show a reluctance to 
having their lives insured for the same absurd 
cause. Of a like description are such cases 
as, tlie dread of taking a formal farewell of a 
friend, lest we should never see him a?ahi, 
the dislike of commencing any undertaking 
on certain, days and the fear of certain words 
which are thought of ill omen. Sometimes 
these superstitions evince an ingenious though 
ludricrous association of ideas m the minds of 
those who entertain them, as when one objects 
to his guest's putting a chair in its proper place 
on his departure, because such an act suggests 
the notion of" putting his house in order" for 
death. 

Most of these errors arise from mistaking 
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the vicinity of time and place, for the relation 

of cause and effect A man is killed at the 

beginning of an enterprise on Friday — ^the 

mind is excited, and, watching for similar 

disasters on otiier Fridays without regarding 

simultaneous events of another character, of 

course sees nothing but what confirms the 

opinion that Friday is an unlucky day. It is 

not uncommon for a superstition to be based 

on so flimsy a foundation, that even those who 

are influenced thereby are either unable, or 

ashamed to disclose the cause of their own 

weakness. Such instances may perhaps be 

accounted for by the poet who says that, we 

" listen to our own fond thoughts 

Until they seem no more as Fancy's children ; 
Yea. put them on a prophet's robe, endow them 
With prophet- voices." 

Neither are the victims of superstition to be 
always ridiculed ; when we see the most gi- 
grantic and severely disciplined intellects ot old 
times bowing before opinions which now ex- 
cite the merriment of a school-boy, we are not 
BO much tempted to laugh at them as to in- 
quire whether we ourselves are not cherish- 
ing infirmities, which need but the distance of 
mvy years to appear as comical and as ab- 
surd as theirs. 

Superstitions, in some form or othe^, are 
the common guests of all classes of civilized 
society. Their prevalence is attested by the 
device customaij with fictitious writers, of in- 
troducing in their pictures of life some ominous 
circumstance which casts a shadow over the 
whole plot, and invests it with a pleasing or 
painful interest 

It is a fact worthy our notice here, that the 
superstitions of civilized people are more ex- 
clusively gloomy than those of untutored na- 
tions. Many trifling occurences among the 
former, — such as the spilling of salt, the break- 
ing of a looking-glass, the peculiar cracking 
of a loaf of bread, — ^portend the approach of 
death, and it would be difficult to produce 
more than one or two superstitions peculiar to 
them of a diflerent kind. On the other hand, 
those of uncultivated races, are frequently 
alike cheerful in their aspect and beneficial in 
their tendency. The Indian expects to find 
in a future state, only more spacious hunting 
grounds, and more plentiful game, and 

— " thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company." 

We must not omit to refer to those strange 
manifestations of the present time, commoiuy 
known as ** spiritual knockings,** so called 
from the questionable supposition that the knock- 
tr$ are, as Prospero says, " off spirits." The 
origin of these " rappings'' or ** knockings" 
is mus explained by Mr. Andrew Jackson Da- 
vis: It appears that the spirit of Dr. Frank- 
lin, while engaged in some experiments in 
physical science, discovered a fluid even 
more attenuated than electricity, by which he 
was able to hold telegraphic correspondence 



with the present occupants of this planet. 
This {^an having been summitted by its author 
to his spirit friends Fenclon and Dr. Chan- 
ning, and meeting with their approval, was 
forthwith put into execution. The rappings 
which indicate the communications of the 
spirits would seem to be attended by surpri- 
sing symptoms of activity in the furniture of 
the houses thus visited; doors are seized with 
violent tremor, pokers became vivified, knives 
and forks dance, crockeij and window glass 
suffer from long and painful agitation. Mr. 
Davis, however, who we presume may be 
considered a chief authority in such matters, 
cautions us against a too implicit reliance on 
these communications inasmuch as — which 
indeed sometimes happens in more genuine 
telegraphic despatches — certain spirits of 
doubtful veracity seem to get possession of 
the wires. 

The newspapers have recently published 
some verv creditable poems proporting to be 
dictated by the spirits of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Poe, &.C. This is indeed a pleasing 
circumstance, and with the view of encoura- 

nthe future efforts of this invisible repub- 
f letters, we will here state that if either 
of the above gentlemen wishes a medium 
for his productions, and will transmit anything, 
equal to his best efforts while he was visible 
to the naked eye, it may suggested that the 
columns of " To-Day** are at his service. 

T. R. 

Piffwackei, N. H. 

SNAKE FASCINATION. 

Mr. Editor, — I send you ao extract from 
my interleaved Farmer's Almanac of last 
year. We frequently hear the expression, 
^^ as useless as an old Almanac." As a refer- 
ence for to-morrow's high water, or for the 
rising of the moon, &c., indeed I think an old 
almanac is worse than useless ; if consulted 
for such purposes it will be apt to leave one 
high and dry or in the dark. But for various 
memoranda of occurrences worthy of note, 
such as the earliest ploughing, the first appear- 
ance of green peas, the hottest and coldest 
days Slc, the last year's almanac, if the blank 
leaves have not been permitted to remain blank 
through the year, is of great use. 

"Have snakes the power of fascinating 
birds P* is yet I think an unsettled question. 
Under my window a seringo bush has grown 
up so luxuriantly as to prevent the opening 
the blind ; a pair of yellow birds had selected 
this " location" for their nest, and had with 
wonderful skill placed it secretly from obser- 
vation, from storm and from the rays of the 
sun. Here they commenced house-keeping, 
here they deposited their family treasure of 
four eggs,and in process of time fi)ur unfledged 
and open moutned youngsters filled their 
tiny nursery. I watched the process of this 
family from day to day and almost from hour to 
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hour, if I reckon the peepinss of others beside 
myself through the closed lattice — without a 
disturbing question as to their " right of set- 
tlemcnt'* and only anxious that they should 
enjoy, undisturbed, their home. After the 
lapse of a week and before the nestling were 
sufficiently fledged to try their wines, I found 
the nest deserted and the parent hirds with 
food in their bills hovering round in all direc- 
tions to find them, apparently in great distress 
at their absence. Having no domestic ani- 
mals on the premises that could be suspected 
of molesting the nest, my suspicions rested 
upon a snake who had been seen in the imme- 
diate neighborhood as the invader and des- 
troyer of this little Eden ; accordingly I put 
myself on the look out, and very soon my at- 
tention was arrested by an unusual fluttering 
and chirping, almost a screaming, of other birds 
at a short distance from where I stood. — I in- 
stantly perceived the cause of this strange ex- 
citement — a black snake, about three and a 
half feet long had climbed into a small savin 
tree and was extending his graceful neck and 
head in all directions, his eyes sparkling like 
diamonds. On examining a clump of bushes 
near this tree we found two nests with eggs 
in them. I brought myself into a position so 
that by a stroke of my cane I caused the snake 
to uncoil himself from the tree, and so disabled 
as quietly to submit to a slip noose about his 
neck with which he was suspended to a limb 
near at hand. Although by the Mosaic law I 
was clearly justified in '* bruising his head,** 
it is questionable whether I had equal authority 
for inflicting the ignominious punishment of 
hanging upon the vague charge of fascination. 
My assistant in order to remove my scruples 
on this head pointed to some exUmal evidence 
which indicated guilt of a more heinous char- 
acter; accordingly a post mortem examination 
was had, and lo ! one of the half-fledged nest- 
lings was brought to light ! Here was burgla- 
ry and murder brought home to the culprit? 

The bereaved parents .hovering near us 
all the while, uttered a few melancholy notes, 
and then as if satisfied that their labors of love 
were ended, forsook their nest, and have never 
since appeared in its vicinity. Da. 

UNEXPECTED GOOD EOBTinrE. 

The Courier des Etats Unis relates the fol- 
lowing incident in which things '* turned out,** 
better than could have been expected. Such 
occurrences ought to be noticed, as people are 
apt to exclaim under the disappointments of 
lifo— " It alwavs happens wrong." " One of 
the most celebrated French writers of the 
present day was rather startled on finding one 
morning a dilapidated article which hardly 
deserv^ the name of a hat, in place of the 
elegant head-cover he had a few minutes be- 
fore placed on a solitary table in one of the 
principal cofiee houses on the Temple Boule- 



vard. He bore the chans^ as philosophically 
as he could, jumped bare headed into a cabri- 
olet, and drove to his hatter's who hastened to 
repair the disaster. The loss of a hat was 
nothing to him, but what chagrined the proli- 
fic writer most was, that in order to makd the 
hat, the crown of which was a little too large, 
fit him better, he had, that very morning, 
most unluckily, placed between the leather 
and the beaver the complete plan, very min- 
utely elaborated, of a new drama in five acts. 
Our friend) much more rich in imagination 
than in memory, endeavored in vain to reco- 
ver from the recesses of his brain the nume- 
rous and inextricable combinations which he 
had accumulated in his manuscript He 
thought tor a moment of offering by the way 
of the large and small posters, fair recompense 
to the chevalier tfindtutrie who had carried off 
his sketch if he would return it, but he shrunk 
before the more than improbable inutility of 
the expense of the printing and posting. Yes- 
terday his steps were led by some singular 
good fortune to the coffee house where the 
free exchange was accomplished. He en- 
trusted as usual, his hat to the public faith. 
As he was about to leave the house he laid 
his hand upon the only hat which remained 
on' the table. 

" The last wearer had made great use of 
the fashionable hair restoratives of the day, 
which taste was amply verified to by the ajv* 
pearance of the lining of the hat Examining 
with attention somewhat mingled with repug- 
nance the sad object of this compulsory ex- 
change, the disconsolate author discovered at 
the bottom of the crown the initials which his 
hatter had caused to be placed there . To his 
surprise, this hat was his own ; not his last hat 
but his hat lost two months ago, his last hat 
but one ! He hastened to examine the inner 
leather, and his heart beat with a gentle vio- 
ence when his trembling hand was arrested 
by an encrusted paper under the lining. It 
was the so much regretted plan of the pre- 
sumptive drama ! The hat had lost its lustre 
but not its ballast The robbed blessed the 
robber in consequence of this repetition of the 
offence. He hajs since however selected for 
his literary sketches a repository less subject 
to the inroads of the light fingered gentry.** 

FSOH LATE FOBSIOV JOUEHALS. 

The following statistics, relating to the 
English newspapers, are ^ven in the London 
Literary Almanac for 1852. There are seven 
mominff and five evening daily papers printed 
in London. These are: The Times, estab- 
lished in 1788, circulation 38,019 ; Advertiser, 
1794, 4951; Chronicle, 1770, 2915; Daily 
News, 1846, 3680; Herald, 1781, 3638 ; Morn- 
ing Post, 1772,2645; Public Ledger, 1750, 
S circulation not stated); Evening Ebcpress, 
1846, 2493; Globe, 1811, 1869; Standard, 
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1937, 1571; Sun, 1792,2060; Shi[)ping and 
Mercantile Gwette, ISJC, 1468. The clrcn- 
laton of some of the weekly newspapers is 
given OS follows: Bell's Life in London, 24,- 
?ai ; The Dispatch, 37,500; Illustrated Lon- 
don News, Ij(i,(i73; Lloyd's Weekly London 
Nowapaper, 4!),211; News of the World, 
56,274 ; Weekly Tiiiics. 3a,18ti. 

At the Central Police Court, in Glasgow, ' 
Scotimd, recently, two bill diatribulora, named , 
Hugh and James Gibson, were placed at the 
bar, charged with hiving, on tlio preceding 
evening, near the doors of the City Hall, dis- 
tributed certain printed papers of a "profane" 
character. Mr. G. Hmitn, writer, app«ikred for 
the accused, and tendered a plea ol not guilty. 
Mr. Smith denied that there was any profanity j 
in the tracts whicli were distributed by the 
prisoners. The paper was an extract from the 1 
writings of Theodore Parker, minLiter of the 
second congregational church, Roxbury, Maa- 
sachusetW. To this gentleman's writings the 
highest testimony had been paid by tlie IVe»l~ 
minaftr and Edinimrgh Rcmtwf, and so far 
from there being any profanity in the cxtnctB, 
he (Mr. Smith) considered the more widely 
they were distributed the better. If the 
parties who had made the charge, and who 
had been the means of putting the two men 
into custody for the alleged offence, would 
come forward and attempt to prove their 
charge of profiinity, he would give ihem the 
most ample opportunities of doing so. He did 
not consider the Police Court the proper place 
to try the question; but before any competeut 
court he was ready to alTord them the opportu- 
nity of faithfully trying the merits of the 
■question. Mr. Burnet, Procurator Fiscal, 
said be was not himself aware of the merits 
of the case. He had not read tlie paper, 
and as the parties who had preferred the 
charge had not come forward to support it, 
he could do nothing else than contmue the 
cose, ^ving notice to the parties should tliey 
agiiin De required to attend. The parties then 
left the bar, and the pledge lefl for them has 
been returned. 

It has been found by experiment in Saxony, 
that the telegraphic lines centring at Leipsic 
which were laid under ground do not answer, 
and they are consequently to be replaced by 
wires upon posts. 



incident connected with the un, 
fortunate and beautiful Countess de Bocarme. 
has just been made public. It will be remem- 
bered that llio Count de Bocarme, the Count- 
ess's husband, was executed about a year 
since in Belgium for the murder of his brother- 
in-law, and that the Countess herself, although 
acquitted, was implicated by strong evidence 
in the crime. She made so strongan impres- 
sion upon the heart of a young Englishman 



residing at Paris, that ha was induced to otFer 
lier his hand. The offer was declined. The 
young lover has just died, and bequeathed her 
a fortune of six hundred thousand francs. 

The London Builder gives the following 
iiccount of llie latest excavations at Rome. 
The Secretary of State, M. Jacobini, assisted 
by the architect Catiino, is engaged in order- 
ing large excavations in and near Rouie, 
Besides the large works on tlie Via Appio, 
where many interesting researches are in pro- 
gress, the Forum Romanum also is matter of 
uiorough examination. The pavement of the 
Basilica Julia has been so far uncovered that 
the plan of this edifice lies now clear before 
the eyes of the modern beholder. Its longi- 
tudinal front was turned towards the Forum, 
andconsistedof five naves, of which, however, 
only the foundations of the pillars remain 
intacL The next research will be proceeded 
with in the direction of the three columns 
(now called the Temple of Castor) which lie 
very close to the walls of Basilica Julia. It 
is also reported that Rome will once more 
obtain a public park, as some vineyards at the 
foot of the Palatine, where formerly some un- 
successful excavations had been carried on 
by the Emperor of Russia, have been appro- 
priated for that use. Since the shadowy 
, allirt on the Forum have dissappeared, Rome 
I has lost one of its principal natural ornaments. 

I Louis NjIpoleon has banished from France 
I Ihe popular writers, George Sand and Eugene 
Sue ; the former proposes to fix her residence 
near Lake Constance, in Switzerland, and the 

latter in Savoy^ . 

We have seen many paragraphs and articles 
from "To-Day" copied mto newspapers 
I without acknowledgment of the source where 
I they originally appeared. We must urge our 
■ friends 3ie editors to do us justice in this re- 
spect. As everything which appears in our 
pages id new and fresh, and the sources from 
which the materials for our articles of infor- 
mation are derived are always stated, editors 
need not hesitate, and injustice ought, to credit 
everything that they copy from our columns to 
'■ 'To-Day, a Boston Literary Journal." 
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that young journey of mine to Washington* 
twenty years affo ; when there were no rail- 
roads nor steamboats, nor luxurious hotels by 
the way-side : why, I could so five times as 
comfortably now for one-fiflhof the money— or, 
what is more to the point, (supposing these 
figures which I have not used recklessly to be 
correct) I might have increased by enjoyment 
twenty-five fold had I waited a few years ! — 
to say nothing of the interest of the money. 

It seems to me that the rising generation 
thus have an unfair advantage over us of, I 
may say, the ancim rtgimt: and what I de- 
sire to communicate to you is a notable plan I 
have formed to equalize the matter. To avoid 
all charge of plagiarism, allow me to say that 
I have derived the idea which forms the basis 
of my scheme from the speech of our Senator 
in Congress, Hon. Charles Sumner, on Public 
Lands; perhaps I have misapprehended his 
theory, (for I cannot now afibrd even a daily 
penny newspaper: alas, those ten-doUar-a-year 
sheets I used to take !) and I do not accord- 
ingly pretend that there is any similarity be- 
tween his reasoning and mine ; I merely wish, 
in case any such sunilarity shall be detected, 
to have forearmed myself with a frank ac- 
knowledgment of the source from which my 
mind received this grand idea. 

My notion is simply this : It seems to me 
that we who have been in the world some 
twenty or fifty years longer than you under- 
strappers who call yourselves the Men of To- 
Day, have a ^ dmm in equity" (I think this is 
the phrase) against somebody, to be indemni- 
fied for the difiTerence in the cost of luxuries 
now from what it was in our day. For in- 
stance, to put my strongest point first, or rather 
that which I expect most persons to support 
me in, look at the postage of letters. Why 
sir, now-a-days, government carries a letter 
some fifteen hundred miles or more for only 
three cents ! In my day, how many quarters 
have I paid on single letters from much shorter 
distances, such as Washington, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati ! My old postage bills, anybody's 
postage bills, up to 1845, if reckoned on the 
present tariff of rates would be most decidedly 
and miterially reduced. To speak within 
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A GQLAIM IN EaXJITT. 

TO THB EDITOR OP TO-DAY. 

Dear Sir — I wish to communicate for 
your consideration a matter which has long 
occupied my thoughts, and which, on account 
of recent events, now more than ever claims 
my attention. I am an individual somewhat 
advanced in life, sir, and have at present 
no very certain means of support In my 
day I have lived as well as other people. 
I have been about as much as other peo- 
ple. I have spent money like other peo- 
ple. But just now I am obliged to keep 
rather quiet To be sure, when I do ap- 
pear in public, I flatter myself that I look 
as respectable as any gentleman, and I de- 
sire no more. But I do not travel much 
now-a-days. When a friend asks me if he 
shall see me at the springes, I generally inti- 
mate that I think the Wmte Mountain route 
is now more fashionable ; or if one remarks 
that he supposes I am going to Franconia, I 
intimate that business and pleasure both 
incline me towards the south. I do not fre- 
quent the theatre as I used to — ^this I generally 
explain by saying that the stage has now no 
charm for me, since Kean, and Cooke, and 
Fanny Kemble, and even Macready have 
ffone from it And so it is that by degrees 
uie places that knew me are beginning to 
know me no more. And although I readily 
succeed in -finding plausible pretexts for my 
present retiring disposition, 1 will not attempt 
to conceal from your all-knowing eyes the 
real cause. I find that my present income 
wiD not allow me to indulge in many of 
those pleasures and amusements which, alas ! 
money is needed to procure, and which I used 
in better days so freely to enjoy. 

But what causes me the most disappoint- 
ment is the reflection that the amount of 
money which I have spent in former times for 
such purposes of amusement, would, if I had 
saved it to these latter days, so much farther. 
For instance, those two dollars a night for 
twelve nights which I paid to see Cooke at 
the old Boston Theatre: how many more 
times could I visit the Museum at twenty-five 
centfl with them now ! And then the cost of 
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bounds, after conversation with several gen- 
tlemen who have experience on the subject, I 
feel no hesitation in saying that I paid ten times 
as much money for postage during the first 
forty years of my life as would be now charged 
for the same service. 

Now what is the reason why Congress en- 
acted the present reduced rates of postage ? 
Is it not because everybody of common sense 
became convinced that it was absurd to charge 
the old high rates, and the postage ought to 
be reduced ? If, then, the present reduced 
rates of postage are all that ought to be char- 
ged, have not I and all of us who were mulcted 
and fined for our cqrrespondence under the old 
laws, a valid " claim in equity" on the govern- 
ment for indemnification? Was it fair in 
Uncle Sam to take advantage of our weak- 
ness ? Should not a wrong be remedied as 
soon as it is found out that it is a wrong ? 
I appeal with confidence, sir, to you, and to 
the public if I have not a strong case — I de- 
mand to be heard — I call upon an enlightened 
Congress not to think merely of legal and 
technical rights, but to be both just and gener- 
ous,and listen and accede to my claim in equity. 

But, sir, this is not all. 1 do not call upon 
Government alone. I have a like demand upon 
tlie railroad corporationn. The time has been* 
when 1 have paid twenty dollars to get to 
New York, by land, jolting day after day in 
an uncomfortable stage-coach, and have been 
compelled to waste three days on the journey ; 
and that too when my time was more valoable 
than, I regiet to say, it now is. Now, sir, 1 
can —I beg pardon, I could if I had four dol- 
lars—get into a luxurious car, in the evening, 
be sped at thirty miles an hour across the 
country, enter a '* floating palace** of a steam- 
boat, eat an aldermanic supper, enioy a 
delicious nights rest in a berth, and find 
myself in New York in the morning. Well, 
sir, why should this be so, now more than then ? 
Why ought not I to have had these advantages 
of trivel years ago ? It seems clear to me 
that I have invented a new tap to the plethoric 
parses of the railroad and steamboat corpora- 
tions, which every body seems to consider 
fair game. Why should not the corporations 
indemnify me for my loss of time, money and 
comfort, since they would not carry me to 

* In 1821 th<) reg^ar paseenger stage coaches 
occupied three days between Boston anoNew York, 
travelling from earfy morning to late night. The 
cost of the journey was six cents a mile for stage 
fare and two dollars a day for board. The distance 
is 24u miles. A route sometimes used was by way 
of Newport, taking passaff e in a sloop or schooner 
between that port and New York. The re^ar 
price of passage in vessels with the most wdinary 
accommodations was ten dollars, between New- 
port and New York. On the Hudson River be- 
tween New York and Albany the fare was the 
same. The mail stage, travelling day and night 
made the distance between Washington and Bos 
ton in four dajs, the part between rCew York and 
Boston occupymg the last two. 



New York twenty years ago in the same way 
that they carry people now ? I presume that 
you luLve heard of the lee;end affixed to the 
guideboard of the road in Ireland : 

*' If you had seen this road before it was made 
You would hold up your hands and bless Marshal 
Wade." 

Now, sir, I should have travelled by steam, 
before the railroads were made, had they 
been made; and I call upon the proprietors 
to remunerate me, since by their negligence 
in not having their roculs made in season, I 
was obliged to travel in the old, tedious, un- 
comfortable and expensive manner. 

And so in some matters wholly independent 
of money, I demand pecuniary recompense 
for grievances. In the time of my prime, for 
instance, the churches were not warmed ; 
now there is no church which does not have 
its furnace. Oh, the many cold Sundays that 
I have patiently sat shivering through the 
sermon ! It is clear that I ought to be allowed 
something for this, but I thi^ that I shall not 
urge this point very strongly, since it might 
prejudice my case, were I to make demands 
against the churches. The general govern- 
ment, and corporations, I think are much more 
popular objects of spoil. 

After accurate and diligent calculations I 
think that if I can get my claims allowed to 
their full extent I shaU be able to enjojr the 
last twenty years of my life exactly five times 
as much as I did the first twenty. But 1 do 
not propose to rest all my hopes of emolument 
on the entire realization of my idea. Know- 
ing that there must be many other individuals 
in the same situation as myself, I generously 
propose to give them a fair chance to profit 
with me in the success of my scheme. I 
accordingly propose that a company be organ- 
ized to put this matter in a proper light before 
the country and the people. In this company 
1 respectfully invite all persons who are situated 
in similar circumstances to myself to take 
shares ; and I propose myself as a suitable 
person to be President of the company. I 
propose that the salaries of the officers shall 
be adequate to the respectability of the con- 
cern, and something quite handsome, say ten 
thousand dollars for the chief officer, who, I 
propose, shall in addition to his executive 
functions, discharge those of Treasurer and 
Financial Committee. To you, Mr. Editor, if 
you will insert this communication, I will 
oflfer the post of secretary of the company. In 
conclusion, I call upon all persons who are 
disposed to take shares in the company I 
propose, to transmit directly to me the first 
assessment, ten dollars a share. 

I think, Mr. EMitor, that no one can doubt 
of the feasibility of my gaining a neat indepen- 
dence by this scheme, should it succeed, nor 
hesitate to allow the validity of my *' claim in 
equity" to indemnification. Yours very 

respectfully, Major Pendennis. 
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MOUNTAIN MUSIC. *^cp» before both at once said,** Silence !" We 

A DANISH STORY. "^^ *^*^^' . . - j j i r 

„ . „ At the south, before us came saadenl y from 

TimiSLATKD FEoii THE GEKiiAN tho forest, a Tyrolean hy. suug by two voices. 

My cousin Louis and I a few months since There is something indescribable in this double 

found ourselves one evemng on Mount Him- j^ne-the heart rises lighUy and gently, and 

melberg, which is one of the highwt pointo m ^^ ^^ conscious of a feeling like that in a 

Denmark. We had amved a few hours before ^^^ ^^^ delicious of all does it sound in 

at the village near the foot of the summi^ m ^^ open air, and in mountain regions, the 

a drenching ram. We were kindly received by y^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ , ^^ ^^^^ j^j ^^is 

a peasant whose door stood invitingly open— ^j|| ^^^nmg hour, it seemed a^ if ihe summits 

hospitably entertained by himself and family, ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ awakened from the slumber into 

and provided with dry clothing frota the ward- ^^^^ they were just sinking, and joyfully 

robe of his sons, while our own garments were ^^^^^ ^^ ^11 ^^^^ ^^^^ niusic 

carefully dried and made comfortable for us. compared to this is what the nightingale is to 

We had enjoyed the hospitable meal pre- ^^^ ^ ^- of the woods, 

pared for us by the peasant and his family, and |^ ^^^^-^ ^^^ j^^^^ ^^ j gg^j ^^ ^^ 

were beginning to feel recovered from the jf he besought me not to disturb the delight 

fatigues we had suffered, when the sun broke ^f j^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ j^^^ ^^^j ^hen the song 

forth in all its glory, the clouds rolled away, ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ g- j^^j j^^ , j j^j^^j j,j 

and the temptaUon to ascend the mountam amazement at this young man, whom I had 

became too strong to be resisted. Our clothes ^j^ before seen so gay, now standing there, 

were still in the process of drying, but the jjig eyes filled with tears. I ascribed it to the 

peasant urged us to ascend in the borrowed ^^ ^^ ^^gj^.^ ^^ich softens and moves the 

dress in which we were clad, and after due lightest and most careless heart, and told him 

complimenting on both sides, we started on ^^ 

oar expedition. We reached the summit of «Yes," answered he, *« the human heart is 

the mountain and looked down upon the LAke ^ sounding board, which even if untouched, 

^^^^* L 1 1 m J r u echoes certain tones when they are struck.** 

The sun had gone down. The sound of the »* j^ jg ^^ „ answered I, ** he who knows how 

evening bells from many churches, cdled the ^q strike the right note, may be sure of an 

tired peasant to slumber and repose, the dews answer. This idea is illustrated in the legend 

of evemng arose from the waters in the neigh- ^f ^he Tarantula dance." 

borhood, and soon concealed the whole LAke. jj^ ajghed again and continued, '» But such 

The distont heights and the tops of the trees j^nes must be associated with certain events, 

were shrouded in mist, but the sound of the mug^ awaken certain recollections." *' Yes," 

gay and softly floating music of wind mstru- here he took my hand, and drew me aside, 

ments reached our ears. It came nearer and iygg, my friend, this song calls up a remem- 

nearer, and we were sure it must proceed from brance that I in vain strive to banish—will you 

a boat which we had just seen put forth from listen ?** 

the shore. , . , ^ , ^ ** Tell me," said I, *« I imagine now the sub- 
As the music ceased, we heard the sound of ject of your story." 
voices, and soon after perceived the louder «. it was an evening like this," he began, 
noise made by the landing of persons from the " exactly two years ago, that I found myself 
boat. We waited expecting to see them in a with one of my friends on a journey of pleas- 
few minutes ascending the mountain, but soon uretothe Esromsea. We remained sitting 
perceived that they were going in an opposite too late on a wooded tongue of land, before we 
direction, for the voices began to be more and could resolve to turn round, so much were we 
more feeble, and were at last lost entirely in charmed with the spot and the lovely evening. 
the western forest If the music had not been We had not yet left our seats when a Tyro- 
modem airs with which we were familiar, the lean air, the very same we have just heard, 
whole would have seemed like a fairy tale, a aroused our delighted attention. It came from 
passage of the elves through the forest, or a the other side of the Lake, but approached 
wedding of the Erl King. nearer and nearer. Soon we heard the plash- 
The night closed in, single stars peeped ing of the oars, which kept exact time to the 
wearily out of the light blue heaven ; in the music, and soon the boat came in sight, very 
north-west a reddish streak appeared over the near to where we were. When the song was 
horizon, beneath which the king of day was ended, the view became more anJ morp dis- 
trarellmg, and approaching the pole. Every tinct, and now we saw the little craft and its 
thing about us was silent, only far out in the sturdy crew.' 

gwamp beneath, we heard the melancholy noise •« » Take your oars in,' cried one, * I will land 

of the plovers, and beneath over the lake the you.' 

flapping of the wings of the water birds. *« < Let it be so.' 

»» Let us go home,^ said my cousin. ** Home," « « I know a quicker way to land you altogeth- 

I repeated, but scarcely had we advanced a er,' cried another, apd he sprang upon the 
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edge of the boat, placed one foot on each aide 
and gave it a rocking motion. 

** * Stop, stop, you wicked Hans, you will up- 
set the boat !' 

" * You shall all get a ducking,' answered the 
headstrong youth, and continued his rocking. 
** ' We heard laughing and objurgations, but in 
the midst of the noise arose a violent cry — 
*Stop, stop; Frit2 cannot swim.' 

'* It was too late. The boat had filled with 
water, and sunk. This happened only a few 
fathoms from the shore. All voices at once 
were silent, and nothing was heard but the 
plashing and panting of the swimmers. There 
were seven. 

*' A voice was now heard, * Here FritZi here, 
your arms about rny neck,' another, * Kritz, 
come to me,' and several at once, * Fritz, Fritz, 
where are you ?' 

** Meantime two gained the land and turned 
round to look after Sie others, who were swim- 
ming. One counted aloud, * three, four,' and 
with the strong cry, * there is one missing,' 
he sprang in again, and the others followed 
him. My friend and I could no longer remain 
idle spectators. We threw off our coats and 
were soon among them in search for the lost 
one. It was thought he might be under the 
boat — we surrounded it, as it lay there the 
keel uppermost The best swimmer made a 
dive — in vain — he was not there, but farther 
in, br-tween the reeds, we saw something dark ; 
it was he. He was brought ashore, — he was 
without life. Zealously, anxiously, the usual 
methods were employed. Every thing failed. 
It was concluded to carry him to the next 
house. They laid him on a bench which was 
torn from tlie boat, and set forward. Mechan- 
ically my friend and I followed. What a sad 
contrast between the former gaiety and this 
solemn silence — before, songs and laughter, 
and the noisy joy of vouth; now only the sound 
of the quick steps of those who bore the dead 
body, 

** The procession had not moved far when 
some one said, turning *ound 'Where is Lund ?* 
** We all looked about The unhappy, care- 
less youth who had done the mischief — there 
he stood, half concealed by the shrubbery, and 
( was filling his pockets with stones. 

*' * He is going to drown himself, we most 
bring him along with us.' 

** A halt was made ; my friend and I offered 
our assistance to bear the body, while two has- 
tened back to the despairing young man. Our 
proposal was accepted. We six went forward. 
The path to the house to which the drowned 
man was to be borne, lay through the woods. 
Here it was already so dark, that the two who 
walked first did not perceive till they were 
within ten steps of them, two ladies, dressed 
in white, who were approaching. 

** ' Good heavens !' said one in a whisper, 
* if it should be Fritz's betrothed ! yoa know 
he said that ihe was to come to meet oe,' 



*' It was she. I will not dwell npon it You 
can imagine this heart-rending srene-^-first 
her shriek when she met with a drowned per- 
son, and then when she learned that this 
unfortunate person was the one dearest to her 
in the world, for we could not for a moment 
conceal from her the fact She fainted — her 
companion caught her as she fell. W hat was 
to be done ? My friend and I left the body to 
go to the assistance of the ladies, while the 
others continued on their way to the house, 
which was at no great distance. I hastened 
to the lake'and brought water in my hat ; we 
sprinkled the face of the unhappy girl, who 
slowly recovered her senses. 

** * Where is he ? she cried, * where is he ? 
he is not dead, let me go to him — I will.' 

'^She struggled with all all her might to go 
forward. 

** ' Let her go, sir,' said her companion, while 
she put one arm round her, and with the other 
pressed her hand on her bosom, * we will let 
her go.' 

^ * Thanks, thanks for your assistance,' cried 
she, *Do not trouble yourself, I know the 
way.' 

^fioth hastened forward-we remained stand- 
ing and listened for a long time to the loud 
shrieks of grief of the one, and the tender tones 
of consolation of the other. 

** We had no excuse and no desire to follow 
them. We returned to the carriage that was 
awaiting us, and could talk of nothing but the 
sad events of which we had been such unex- 
pected witnesses. 

** W e heard nothing more of them, and learned 
nothing farther what happened, and though 
for some time we examined all the notices of 
deaths in the ))apers, we found none which 
referred to these unfortunate occurrences, and 
we could hear nothing of them in conversation 
with our acquaintances. At last, we should 
have begun to think the whole a ghost scene, 
if we had not actually taken part in it our- 
selves. Yet for me it was not over. You may 
think it singular, perhaps ridiculous, that I was 
deeply in love. Love was once thought to 
hwe but one entrance, namely the eyes ; to me 
he came sideways, by the ears. It was so 
dark that I could not see the face of the fair 
one ; 6h, her voice so sweet — that does not say 
enough, so melodious— oh ! in short, I cannot 
compare it with any thing but tones from the 
higher regions, or to the long missed voice of 
a departed friend, or to that of an angel in a 
dream. 

^ Her figure was also like what might have 
floated beutre the inner vision of a sleeper, and 
without taking shape or size, would have power 
to move the depths of hii soul. Have yoa 
ever dreamed you were in love ? then you may 
imagine the state 6f my heart I never saw 
her again. This slender form, clad in white, 
had even in the dark, something spiritual — the 
* fkce, as it quickly and feebly appeared and 
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then vanished in the shadow of the straw hat, 
was like the appearance of the new moon 
behind a pale eloud, when it is so feeble that 
the wanderer doubts whether he has seen it 
or not." 

^ In truth your whole an^el form appears to 
rae like Dido, when she floated in Elysium 
before the still flesh clad ^neas. Of which 
one are you speaking ?** continued I. 

** Of the friend, to be sure, and not of the 
unhappy widowed girl, if I may so call her." 

"What you have told me," said I,*' does 
not seem improbable to me. The twilight 
greatly increases the curiosity and strengthens 
the interest far more than the open day. The 
charms that glimmer through a veil, and you 
saw through the darkness, are idealized by the 
fancy, which is all powerful in the shade — your 
own feelings, the sudden change from the mild 
pleasure of viewing, the calm lake, to the 
fearful storm, and the anxious walk. In dreams 
as in pleasure, the heart is weakened, and is 
awake to the secret surprises of the artful God 
of Love. Is the drama over .^' 

'*The first act only, now comes the second. 
The summer passed away, the winter came 
and was almost over, when I went one eyenins 
to a masquerade at one of the clubs. I had 
been rambling about among the masks for 
an hour, perhaps, and amusiuj? myself,. not at 
any very good acting, for but few persons have 
the wit which is necessary to sustain the part 
they have assumed, but with an idea which 
came to me, and which I applied to all the 
maskers as they passed me. 

" I imagined that masquerading was the real 
truth, and the actual life on the contrary was 
a masquerade. The natural face of man I 
fancied a mask, that is often similar to, but oflen 
hides, the real character. The usual dress 1 
fancied was the false costume, speech and 
action a scenic play, but here in the so called 
masquerade, man snows himself as he is. The 
fool presents himself honestly in fool*s cloth- 
ing, snaps his whip and shakes his bells. The 
monk's cowl covers the cunning, the lazy, the 
gluttonous fellow — the proud man struts about 
as the Spanish grandee. The vain parade in 
ribbons and stars, made and sewed on by them- 
selves, but on that account the more true signs 
that the wearer feels their value. The volup- 
tnoos woman who in the great masquerade of 
life, wraps around her the virtuous garb of 
innocence, and looks as modest, and timid, 
and holy, as St Cecilia, steps forward boldly 
attired as a Cleopatra. The Xantippe who 
usually scolds behind closed doors, goes boldly 
about with her rod and amuses the public with 
her curtain lectures. Yes, frankness and want 
of reserve is carried so far that even the 
brutality of men's character is not hidden. 
The grumbler appears like a real bear. The 
proud man, blown up with empty wind, struts 
about like a peacock — the proud, stupid lady 
waddles in hke a natural goose, and those 



whose tongues clatter from morning to night, 
here show themselves like monstrous parrots. 

"This fancy made itself so real to me, that 
I at last imagined myself in a menagerie, and 
that the two legged creatures who were hop- 
ping about me, were apes, dogs, and other 
kinds of animals whom men had clothed and 
taught to walk-on their hind legs. 

"I was drawn from this illusion in a very 
charming manner. There entered hand in 
hand twelve Languedoc shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in the becoming dress of their native 
country. The orchcstera played a French 
air, and this charming and graceful national 
dance was performed by the three quadrilles 
with such lightness and grace, that all the other 
masks in the room closed round the beautiful 
group in silent admiration. 

" When the dance was over the circle opened 
and the shepherds and shepherdesses mingled 
with the rest of the company. One of the latter 
whose small figure and graceful motions had 
particularly attracted my attention, had an 
inexplicable power to make me follow her 
about the hall, till at last I came so near as to 
be able to speak to her. 

*" Fair Shepherdess,' said I in French, * how 
is it that our northern regions are so fortunate 
as to receive a visit from you and your fair 
sisters 1' 

" She turned quickly and directly round to 
me, and was silent for a few moments, during 
which a pair of dark eyes were fixed on mine. 

*' * Sir,' she then answered, also in French, 
' we have learned that truth has its real home 
in this northern country.' 

" ' But each of you has the beloved one with 
you,' said I. 

** * For this reason,' was the answer, * that 
we hope the climate will excicise a favorable 
influence on their constancy.' 

" * Charming flowers, from the banks of the 
Garonne; who could be unfaithful to you r" 

"*This is certain,' replied she, 'you flatter 
me without knowing me. You call me charm- 
ing and yet you have not seen my face. It 
must be the mask you mean.' 

" * Your own eyes speak it,' replied I, * they 
must bear the blame if I tell an untruth' 

" Here I was interrupted by the dance which 
was beginning : I invited her to join ; with a nod 
of the head, she reached me her hand, and 
we* placed ourselves in the set I now remem- 
bered where before I had heard this sweet 
voice, which though through the mask it seemed 
a little indistinct, sounded familiar to me. It 
was, it could be no other than she, my Elf of 
the Esromwood. Yet on this point I must be 
certain. It was bard for me to wait till the 
dance was over. No dance before nor since 
had ever been so delightful, or yet seemed so 
long. 

" In this manner we are sometimes in dreams 
carried about from one scene to another, hear 
conversations, live out histories, far-reaching 
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even though rhapsodical, and if we then wake 
up and can fix the time, we find the whole dream 
can have lasted but a couple of minutes.'* 

'* iSuch & period of time must have indeed 
seemed long. But go on, your story is not long 
to me." 

He continued, '* Afler the dance was over, 
I led her to a seat and placed myself beside 
her." 

^* * It seems to me,* said I in Danish, ' as if I 
had heard your voice before, not on the banks 
of the Garonne ^ 

'' ' But,' she took up the word and turned 
round to mo, * perhaps on the borders of the 
Elsromsea.' 

** A sweet feeling responded and at the same 
time oppressed me. It was she, the invisible. 
She had also marked my, voice, and had re- 
mamed faithful to the memory of it 

^* ' The second time also,* 1 sighed, ' that we 
meet each other and speak without seeing each 
oUier. It is really like an E^astern Tale, and 
so much the more ardently do I sigh for the 
moment when you will no longer hide your 
face' 

"She laughed, prettily, gracefully — how 
else could she laugh? — 

" Just as she would laufi[h in Blindman's Bu£ 
Through the opening for the mouth in the 
mask, I saw her teeth gleaming white as pearls ; 
I imagined the coral Tips by which they were 
surrounded, the dimples in the fair cheeks, 
and I entirely forgot what 1 meant to say. 

" She took up the word — • Why should I 
destroy the illusion ? Let our tale as you call 
it, remain as it is. If a riddle is answered it 
interests us no longer. When the mask is 
removed, you will see a very common girl's 
face ; now your imagination is so gallant it 
makes me a fairy of Caucasus or Giniston. 
LfCt me remain as I am till the watchman calls 
twelve and wakes you from your dream.' 

" * All dreams are not illusions,' answered 
I, ' they often contain true prophecies.' 

" * Oflen,' said she, ns I tnouisht, with indif- 
ference, and she looked about through her mask 
as if she missed some one. I felt myself a little 
slighte'd, and remarked that man^ truths were 
of such a nature that we must wish they were 
dreams, and that this was the case with regard 
to the unhappy circumstances which had given 
occasion for our first meeting. 

** She looked at me again and said,* Unhappy, 
ah ! ii is true, you prooably dp not ^ 

"Here came hastily one of the shepherds and 
called her to the quadrille which was beginning 
again. 

" I followed the couple with my eyes and did 
not observe that my sister was standing near 
roe, till she touched me with her fan, and in- 
formed me she was not engaged. I followed 
her mechanically towards the dancers, and we 
at last found a place. Mechanically I went 
through all the figures of the dance, my 
thoughts were fixed on the mysterious being, 



who was approaching nearer and nearer to me. 
Now it was my turn to give her m^ hands in 
the chain — 1 pressed hers ; I received no an- 
swer. Ashamed or jealous, I resolved to look 
at her no longer. I looked outside the quadrille. 
At last I began to go round with my partner. 
One couple after another left the dance as soon 
as we had passed them. The shepherdess 
and her partner were among the first As soon 
as it was over, I could not resist my desire to 
seek for her. She was no longer in the hall. 
All the shepherds and shepherdesses had lefl 
the room, and did not return. They might 
have left the ball — or what was more probable 
they might have changed their dresses — I saw 
her no more. 

"In vain at the table my eyes scrutinized all 
the ladies to jud^e, if it were possible, which 
of them was the right one. It did no good, there 
were so many beautiful black f^yes, and white 
teeth in the company ; but to whom did they 
belong ? The voice alone could have led to 
the desired recognition, but I could not go from 
one to the other and ask them to speak to me. 
In short, the second act of my drama was 
over." 

" And now the third ?" asked I with curi- 
osity. 

" For the beginning of that," answered he, 
" I have in vain waited more than a year and 
a day." 

" But," asked I again, " do you not know 
her name .^ 

." No." 

" Do you not know 6ven the names of any 
of the other shepherds and shepherdesses ?" 

•• Yes," said he, " I afterwards knew two of 
the first, but how did that help me? I was 
not ablo to designate my shepherdess in such 
a manner that she could be distinguished from 
the others. They ofiered me twelve unknown 
names among which I could choose — so far I 
could go and no farther. For me she is as 
nameless as she is invisible." 

I could hardly help laughing at the pitiable 
expression of my cousin's face. 

" You are laughing at me," said he, " and 
I knew you would. To fall in love with a girl 
that one has never seen is sufficiently foolish, 
but you see I am not very far gone. You need 
not fear that I shall die or shorten my days. 
I feel only a certain soft anxiety, similar to 
that with which the heart vibrates at the 
remembrance of absent friends." 

[The conclusion of this story will be given 
in a subsequent number of To-Day.] 

AN AMERICAN UNCLE. 

Iif the modem French fictions, it has 
become a favorite method of extricating the 
hero or heroine from his or her pecuniary 
difficulties, to do it by the timely intervention 
of an " American Uncle," who either comes 
back to France— as uncles in India do in the 
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English stories — jost at the right time with 
overflowing pockets, or dies opportunely at a 
distance, leaving his immense wealth to the 
fortunate persons who have been straggling 
alon^ through two volumes and a half of the 
novel, and are thus able to spend the con- 
cluding half of the third in ^ as much hap- 
piness as usually falls to the lot of frail 
nnmanity." 

Eugene Sue, the prolific author of so many 
of the modern French novels, owes his last 

food fortune not to an " American Uncle," 
ut to a nearer relation. A late Paris writer 
says, in speaking of the persons who have 
been lately banished from France bv Louis 
Bonaparte, that Eugene Sue solicited of the 
Sardinian Ambassador permission to establish 
himself in Savoy, which permission he receiv- 
ed through the intervention of an honorable 
diplomatbt, his American Father-in-Law. It 
is well kuDwn that the mother of this distin- 
guished French writer married some years 
since our countryman. Dr. Niles, who was 
formerlv, if not now, in the diplomatic service 
of the United States. 
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Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Boston. Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 

This work, of which we gave a notice, and 
from which we made some extracts in a former 
number of " To-Day," is now published. The 
extracts we gave were taken for the most part 
from that portion of the then unpublished 
volumes, which gave an account of the early 
life of the subject of the memoir. The clos- 
ing part of the Biography is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and shows the character of the Mar- 
chioness d* Ossoli in its most favorable point 
of view. Even those who knew her best and 
valued her most highly, cannot but see that 
the new sphere of action in which she was 
placed towards the close of her life, and the 
great trials which she passed through, served 
to develope her character in a very striking 
manner. She was a woman of very strong 
intellect, who had been educated in a some- 
what peculiar manner, and placed in circum- 
stances which made her an object of attention 
and criticism. Through the earlier part of 
her life, her mind seems to have wanted the 
only true balance, settled and firm religous 
principles and notions. From her peculiar 
position and education, she was lod to dwell 
too much upon herself, to analyze too minutely 
every thought and feeling, and to dream and 
muse more than all. But when the time for 
real and earnest action came, when she was 
called upon to perform a real woman's duties, 
there was no mistake. She did not faiL She 
was a faithful wife and mqther, and in the 
performance of these duties she found the 
iiappiness which she had in vain sought for in 
the reveries and musings of a transcendental 



Ehilosophy. The account of her life in Italy 
er sorrows and her joys there, her voyage so 
anxiously entered upon and so fatally ended, 
is as deeply interesong as any thing can be. 
Thoush her position during some portion of 
her life, subjected Miss Fuller to more scrutiny 
and criticism than even a lady who devotes 
herself to literaiy pursuits often meets with 
amoiif^ us, yet we believe that it will not be 
denied Uiat those who knew her most inti- 
mately, loved her best; and persons who have 
had httle knowledge of her before, and may 
have felt little sympathy with her philosophical 
notions, and ideas of life and duty, can hardly 
read these volumes without feeling that she was 
indeed a strong-minded and earnest woman, 
who 'ardently desired to know and do her 
duty. 

This memoir has been prepared by Messrs. 
R. W. Emerson, J. F. Clarke, and W. H. 
Channing, all very strong admirers of the lady 
whose character they portray ; but her letters 
and journals speak for themselves. The 
account of Madame d' OssoU's marriage is 
^ven in a very interesting manner, in a letter 
from Mrs. W. W. Story, and the picture of 
the short fleam of sunshine and joy which 
closed her life in Italy, is told in her own let- 
ters, and in one from Mr. W. H. Hurlbert 
The warm manner in which all those who 
have contributed towards the preparation of 
these volumes speak of the Marchioness d' 
Ossoli, is a sigmficant fact, for that could be 
no common character which called forth such 
expression of respect and attachment from such 
persons. 

Letters on Irish Emigration: first pub- 
lished in the Boston Daily Advertiser. By 
Edward E. Hale. Boston, Phillips, Sampson 
&Co. 

These letters on their original publication 
in the Daily Advertiser, attracted considerable 
attention from thinking people, from their com- 
pleteness in detail, the soundness of the views 
presented, and the importance of the subject 
considered. We are ^lad to see them again 
brought before the public in their present form. 
Tlie author has collected the facts and statis- 
tics embraced in them, and has been led to 
turn his attention to the matter, in the re^lar 
course of his professional duty, as a minister 
in our sister citjr of Worcester. The subject 
of Irish emigration is one of great interest and 
importance to our towns, our states, and our 
nation ; and from the nature of the case, is 
viewed very difierently by persons in different 
parts of the country. We oelieve that on the 
United States bench which decided that the 
Massachusetts and New York laws for the 
imposition of a capitation tax upon immigrants 
were unconstitutional, all the judges who save 
opinions against the validity of £e state laws 
were from the west of the Alleghanies, and 
those who gave opinions to sustain the laws. 
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were from the seaboard: bo much influence | counlrj regiilsirl][, any perstm maj secure to 

do the accidental circomstancee of cnetom and tiimaelfthe acquiBition of a Dumber of good 
home have in the impartial and Bolenm decision books, and of the best new publications, 
of gnve and important questions. i thronehout a year, for a comparatively small 

The general view taken of the matter in «nmofmoney. ToperBons who do not reside in 
these lettera, as we understand it, is that the the large cities, the great advantage of this is 
Ilish eniigntion hither, is one of the greatest evident The character of the volumes alreadj 
nthet than one of the least elements of our ' published, and of those announced, isa suffi- 
niBterial natiana] proepeiity, and that its ad- 'cient indication that care and discretion is need 
Tant&ges on the whole, mneh more than in the selection of the volumes to make tlie 
counterbalance ila concomitant difficaltiea and series. We probably shall have occaeioD ot 
inconveniences. In order to gain as far as some time to Bpeak of some of them, by them- 
poBsible the full benefits of it, the emigrants selves, as books, bot we have thought that we 
ehould be induced (o scatter themselves over ought (o call the attention of our readers to 
the country, and settle here and there, aod : them at first, as a series. 

not remain in the seaboard cities. How this 

should be accomplished, and why, the letters One of tfac London novelties is a collection 
fhlly show. of the " Aphorisms of Napoleon," translated 

The following passage we quote as an illns* by J. A. Manning, published by Ackermann, 

tntion of how highly the author rates the ' end for sale in Boston by Redding Sl Co. The 

advantages which the Irish have bronght us; chief peculiarity of this little pampUet is a 

which high standard however is adequately new and pretty conceit in ihe cover, where the 

sustained by the reasoning of the letters : — French, three colors are combined with a fine 

"T.ia —.iA -On .k . _;.!, » ti, ~* "Engliflh brown." The text consists of no less 

" It IS said, olien. tnat without these emi- L. ^ - , , , > en 

lid SaU. W. .hoDld h.ve l(y«..». of!;^'';*.'". >'-P«te"". P""»d >» Pre^b uid 
themi «aie w. mm lav. had. We .honld *^8'"'' - 1"''-P< ""'°°- 

SrJfllJi''''" "l"""S? ""f''i 1° W, h.v. .een .« Engli.h copy of -Th. 

reduce these genera] propositioos to illnslra- 1 f,,. ^ , . o„;„* .„ a.™ k., i«.. 

lion., .ich frntm. of dviliation u ,„ i Old EnKement, . Sp.imrt Stco', by Jittix 
Hup,n'pri„tll,Be,t.bli.h™ot.i-theAHe- D"," P»bl„hed m Londoo by Bentley 
D.uSi lArar,, 0, the Ob..n.»ry .t Cm- ( 'TuS' 'tTT Engl"!. Jon, -hich 

iin.4r» ™. ...J ■ n . ij *e should be glad to see republished here. 

^^;^k^T^Tri° ".•■""T^""" Iti, „nie>bii,glnthe.tyleofMi» Amin', 
™S^„.T Ij S.?"^'; TST'"-.!'. filled with .pri'ehtly c««ven.lion.. 
ent penect lorm, had not this nation had the , • '. ^ ,■ i. i - p* j . . 

lTor"f'"Tr™r'""'°'"°^""""^"X"»i°2e^^^^^^^ 

women ot work. For wbose nursine, traininc', \ c i. ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ti- < i 

.T,.4 n^-.i. ■. I, J ™ J ,f' of « physician in a country town m England, 

and growth it had never paid a penny. Its I ~, '^,1 , ■ , ■ J. ,, „ __,? 

.u ^ r .L ■ r 13 1.. Ihe Doctor and nis wile; the narrator, a 

CiiirKeB lor their few sick and poor, are but '„■, a_it i._j^ir. , 

,i.„ Z J. ._ e r .u J.-_ f Spinster; Anne Vaughan and Col, Eatconrt 

£d"rit"mSS,'; t"^''"'' rSo ™i.to. ..p'^tio. of n,.oy,»», 

form the principal group, while a rattling 
T -rmo-a k-oir vnniT-o young widow, the rector of the parish, and a 

LiXlSaAAY NOTES. few additional characters, enliven the family 

Ahohb the new books recently published party, 

in London is a little volume entitled " Classi- , 

cal Selections from British Prose Writers." "ST OP NEW BOOKS. 

The preface says that " a few names will be l'3^°i"-,'l'S/'iidiridlH!f™*'^'^''''°"''*"''™"' '''^ 
fonndin these pajes which do not belong to *^;|^*™"j,'<^ ■•■"•*pj>°»°*^' P'p"'*- sntapi.od 
the class rfflrihsSProse Writera ; this irregn- ' Eig". iv™'. ii^ao Mu.n, «• ikt Kubmui oi ina,^. pipti 
laritj has been committed designedly, and i luii.'iHnj a.i;..'L>J(Mi>.) j.r«in. ■urin-i>ii aiuoiia mm 
wiU, it is thought, be very cheerfully excused ' ,^„^'^"^^ ^l^'^l^c.^iS.^*'*'' '"'"''*■''■ 
in consideration of the literary beauty and i ''Sj^jji"^^;^* r^'' ™ '^'"'^■'*"- ""^.ti"- 
eneUenl tendemy of the passages selected." | koujIomio. i>"i'i>-iirftbiriii™i.dimi jiiiiuuJiiirFHikMiiaita. 
The very first article in the coUection is the i,w,, iM^'itil^iiff ~ ^^ k.^'h!!^ * Brwni n. t. 
Declaration of Independence of the Tyrteen ":^';"'?;^,''^r»,'^"r. fu.^ECh a"*^" ^*"' * 
United States. '^."Sfc.'fe^sS^'i'tS.fc^.""" i^™*""*"- i*~ 
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recentiycoinniencedthepublication ofaserie* 

of books, at regular intervals, under the name Wb have seen a copy of a magriiGcent Eog- 

of the " Semi-Monthly Libl^," Each vol- lish book, recently printed for private cirenla- 

ume is finely printed on good paper, and yet tion only, in London, and of which we presume 

'' ' rery low price : while, as the there are but few other copies in this couDtry. 

int by Euail to all parts of the It is e^ed " JSdes Hartwelliane ; or Notices 
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of the Manor and Mansion of Hartwell." The 
author is Captian Smjrth, an officer in the 
British navy, and a distin^ished astronomer. 
He has been successively President of the Roy- 
al AstronomicalfGeographical and Antiquarian 
societies. He is the author of the " Celestiid 
Cycle,** one of the most valuable astronomical 
works lately published. He has been for many 
years a trustee under Act of Parliament, of the 
estate where the Hartwell Observatory is now 
situated. This book is not, however, an as- 
tronomical work, but 19 a curious miscellany 
of entertaining matters and facts with regard 
to the Hartwell mansion and grounds. It is 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, interspersed with engravings and cuts, an^ 
forms a quarto of about four hundred pages. 
Hartwell was the residence of Louis XVIII, 
during a part of the time that he lived in 
England. We propose next week to lay be- 
fore our readers, the account of this residence, 
contained in this book, which we think will 
prove unusually interesting. 



Gorgon (complacently and intelligently,) 
" /Et" 






Se non ^ Tero, d ben trovato. 

We An^lo-Saxons have made much mirth 
over the misfortunes of Frenchmen assuming 
for the first time our own uncouth idiom. It 
is but fair to hear th^ other side, once in a • 
while. We have therefore ventured to throw ' 
into a dramatic shape, a popular story current 
in Paris, and present it to the readers of the 
" To-Day." 

[Scene. — A aaUm at Meurica^ fumishtd 
unihpendidey mirrors, and the like, InafauteuU 
redinu a red-whiskered Enfrltshmanjrtsh from 
Calais, on his first tottr, hunf^ry, tired, and 
confident in his much study of Ollendorff,] 

Enter a garfon, bowing like a marquis, 
who with a smiling '* M 'sieu a sonn^ ?" presses 
his hands together upon a napkin and awaits 
orders. 

Englishman. "Gar^on^! J'aiune femme!" 

Gorgon (with with polite sympathy,) "Bien 
M 'sieu ! j'esp^re que madame se porte bien !" 

Englishman (taken aback by this reply, 
reconsiders his phrase and brings forth some- 
what impatiently,) "Nong! Ganjong! Je suis 
fameuxr 

Gorgon, (with magnanimous courtesy,) 
**Mai8 oui, ATsieu! tous vos compatriotes 
sent converts de gloire !** 

Englishman (nearly floored by this incom- 
prehensible compliment, makes a last charge 
ID desperate confusion, and with great vehe- 
mence,) " JVofig"/ JStong! Gar gong! je suis — 
Je suisfemme, infdme — enfemme ! 

Gorgon (recoiling with deprecatory ges- 
tures of bland horror,) **Mais M'sieu! Com- 
ment done ? Est ce que M'sieu !" — 

Englishman (snatching in his agony at the 
resources of primitive man, starts up, opens 
and shuts his mouth convulsively, and gesticu- 
lates in the manner of one dividing a tough 
fowl,) 



" Oh oui M'sieu afaim / Et M'sieu vent man- 
ger?" 

\^Englishman sinks hack into his fauteuil 
quite exhausted, and the curtain faHs,] 

The following is a curious illustration of 
the " Luxuries of Royalty." In the ancient 
borough town of Aylesbury, in the County of 
Buckingham, England, some rights are still 
held by a singular tenure of William the Nor- 
man, which enjoins the Lord of the Manor to 
provide straw for the King's bed and cham- 
oers on royal visits. Besides the litter, the 
same Lord was also bound to furnish his 
Majesty with three eels whenever he should 
come in winter, and in summer he was to fur- 
nish sweet herbs with the straw, and two green 

reeae for the royal taWe.. , , 

tips orthe evergreen leaves peeped forth like 
fairy sandals from the snow-robe which 
clad them. From earliest dawn the ice had 
been covered with exploring parties, armed 
with implements of all kinds for removing the 
enow, stirring up and scattering the drifts ; 
and bearing likewise cordials to fill with new 
life the cold and stiffened frame of the child, 
should he be discovered. The men had long 
been without hope ; but the anxious mother's 
love had provided the flannels, blankets and 
strong waters, and no one had the heart to say 
it was too late for them. Each snow mound 
was overturned ; each drift broken up ; and 

L ■ in m.--^ 
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A MACKnrAW WDTTEB'S TALE. \ 

The island of Michilimackinac, the name of 
which, say the learned, is derived from its 
oval shape, and signifies in the Indian tongue 
"The Great Turtle" lies just in the straits of 
the same name, which form the connecting 
link between two of our great lakes, Huron 
and Michigan. The town of Mackinaw is 
situated on the south shore of the island, and 
consists of a few streets ninning parallel to 
the water, intersected by others at right angles, 
with houses neither very many nor very large, 
a court-house, a jail, a church, and a hoteL 
Just back of the town rises a steep clifi*, one 
hundred and fifty feet high, on the top of 
which stands the fort In summer this little 

flace is full of life. The fur traders and the 
ndians are in the constant habit of resorting 
thither, though of late years the steady and 
rapid advance of the white men towards the 
West has been, as usual, a signal for the 
retreat and disappearance of the red hunters 
and their squaws. The great steamers of the 
Western lakes make Mackinaw a landing, 
place, and through the whole of the travelling 
season, multitudes of tourists are tarrying 
there for a few days at a time, to breathe the 
deliciously cool atmosphere, so refreshing and 
invigorating after the stifling heat of the 
crowded cities. Some of the rich men of 
Buffalo, Detroit, and Cleveland, have bnih 
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countiy seatB here, where they i 



e quiedy Uwn they otherwise i 
ires of tne place. Fishing, boatiin;, 



litUc . 

the pli 

batJiinff, Slc, are the favorite aniuaeraents 
the visilore, and the date when the firet while- 
fish is eaten, forms an one's epoch in life whicli i 
ia never forcotten. | 

Such is the summer life at Mackinaw, liul i 
in winter the whole aspect of the place] 
changes, tlic town is deserted, except by llic i 
few people who make it their home, and liy | 
tie troops who are stationed at the fort Th" i 
cold is always intense ; the 8now lies miiny , 
feet deep over every thing, and the lako is 
frozen for miles around. The only communi- 
cation with the main land w by crossing on 
the ice. The etrait at the narrowest point is j 
four miles wide, and the mail-bags are brou!!lil | 
over not rflenerdjan once a week, if so oftin. 
tration of how tSghly" the author rates thf ' 
advanta^s which the Irish have brought n^; 
which hieh standard however is adequat-.'ly 
iustained by the reasoning of the letters :— 

"Ilis said, often, that without these eini- 
granlB, we could not have had our railrciadu 
uid canals. We ahonld have loet som(' of 
tbem; some we ranst have had. We should 
have lost higher refinements entirelv. Tn 
reduce these general propositions to illoB-lni- 
tions, such features of civilization as nr" 
Harpers' printing establishments; aathe Atlif- 
nnum Library, or the Observatory at Cniii- 
bridge, or any newspaper in BoatOD— -cdulit 
Buo>r liiiu uie "torn, atiQ a lau pmSps, womn 
'bring the tears to the eyes of some of llii.' 
younger ones. Their path lay along the shnri', 
where they felt the full violence of the wind, 
which was blowing a perfect hurricane; ol 
one moment driving the snow before it "iili 
tremendous velocity; at the next catehinir it 
up in some eddy, and whirling it into a pillar 
of the most light and graceful dimensions. 
The children had just reached that point uf 
their route which they had, after much diSf;iis- 
sion, decided to be the place of the greaicat 
difficulty, when the stri;^ of the bonnet ■'( 
one of the little girls become loosened, an J in 
a mocncnt the bonnet was tossing hither nnd 
tfaiJier, and ihe wind carrying it with gr^ai 
rapidity out on the lake. One of the boy.', a 
Bon of an ofGcer stationed at the fort, sprniijr 
after it, and was just about to seize it, wlnii 
a fresh blast of wind analched it from hiui, 
and hurled it a rod or two farther away, lie 
ran afler it again and again, and each timf. 
the bonnet eluded his grasp, and was cacrieil 
still farther out on [he ice ; till when he had 
at last succeeded in securing it, he found hini- 
self nearly a quarter of a mile from the lum), 
breathless and exhausted, the wind and ennw 
combining to prevent his return. Every etfort 
to reach uie shore served onl^ to diminish tlie 
little strength he had left, while in every pHUse 
which he made to take breath, the wind would 
blow him more away from the land. He 



shouted for help, bnt the storm drowned his 
\iiitr. He renewed his exertions to reach his 
companions, but his wearied limbs refused lo 
uh'-y tlie promptings of his will. The shore 
w-iis" apparently fast receding^rom him, nnd 
Uic thickly falling snow-flakes were shutting 
out (-very thing with their white veil. Meun- 
i%)iilr' his perplexities had not escaped tlie 
ntliTition of the children, who had been care- 
fiilly obaeri'lng his movements ; following with 
slumis of laughter and applause hia chase aft rr 
til'' tionnet, and greeting with cheers his final 
-urrfss. They had watched with constantly 
iik-rrafdng anxiety bis attempts to return, and 
si'cing that hie strength was failmg, and tlint 
iTiMcid of getting nearer to tliem the wind 
11 ns each iuHtant blowing him farther away, 
tlicy had hastened as quickly as they might to 
ll]" fort, and there with eager, imperfect and 
ciiTil'iised language told the story. To the 
mind of the father this only seemed clear ;- 



1 the lake; the wind was cany: 
. . . ntly away from the shore ; his til 
'iigth had failed hi 



little 



unless asEistance were speedily rendered 
liin. he must perish. Accordingly the officer 
uiiMiwned together some of uie men who 
lore in the fort, and they descended to tlie 
lenrh. Already the middle of the winter's 
by was passed, and the light was beginning 
II fiirlc. The storm seemed to increase with 
iiiknce as the sun went down; the sn 
liikc'S fell more tluckly, and the wind howled 
nurr hoarsely. The cold was intense, and tlie 
iirri'nt of icy air swept through the straits, 
.ii-Tiing like the bayonets of the foe the stout 
loarts of the soldiers. It was a day 

" Sui^h Bs when birds die 
111 the deep rucestSiBnd cbc Gsbcs he 
C-. ,r__.i i_ .!._ , :__ ,„iuj1j niakee 



n the 111 






inklcd clod, as hard u brick ; and wben 
(jjther abuut great fires, and yet leel cold." 
At tliey stood on the sandy beach thickly 
slrinvn with the hoary seeds which winter 
^iMiters, and strained their eyes through the 
diii-ie storm, the figure of the little hoy w 
iiriiv seen for a moment as the fury ofthete 
[li'-^l diminished, and then quickly vanished 
[joliived the cloud of fast falling snow. 
WHS slill Btrugglingi but his efforts were 
ri>itiing ever fainter and fainter, and the shrill 
scrorims of the blast seemed already the ex- 
ulting yells of victory. Markinelhe direction 
in ivbich the tempest was driving him, the 
iiczi started forth lo his assistance. As they 
adviiaced on the ice away from the shelter of 
tin' cliff, the storm grew more fierce and t( 
rihli.-; the wind shrieked more wildly ;thesn( 
lioi'ame instantly more blinding, and their 
cinthea seemed tostiffcnin the damp, freezing 
air. There were no paths over the ice, and 
they were without any object by which to 
HtL-cr their course — still they pressed on brave- 
ly, steadily, yet without hope. All v 
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sileDt ; for no one had words of cheer or com- 
fort to give, and other words they would not 
speak. The officer spoke first " My men," 
said he, "we must go back. To go further 
would be useless at best. We cannot find 
the boy in the midst of such a storm. And 
to venture out on the lake now would be to 
uselessly face danger and possibly death. I 
have no right to set you face to face with such 
deaths.'' The men heard him quietly, and 
though there were some words of remonstrance, 
and Uiough they would all gladly have con- 
tinued the search which they felt must be in 
vain, yet the habits of the soldier made them 
obey, and they turned their steps homewards. 
The furious cutting blast in their faces, now 
driving them backwards, now forcing them 
to turn and stop for a moment to take breath, 
and brace their energies anew for the strife, 
showing them as it did how futile must have 
been all their attempts to aid, and how puny 
was their strength compared with the might 
of the elements ; filled their hearts with sad 
forebodinofs for the fate of the child. With 
downcast looks and averted faces they met 
the eager, anxious gaze, and inquiring eyes 
of those at the fort A sad night was that for 
the little town ; but the heaviest of all the 
heavy hearts was that of the youn^ mother. 
All night long she heard the driving snow 
beating against the windows ; the wind whist- 
ling throuojh every crevice, and moaning and 
sobbing without like a poor houseless child, 
and she thought of her poor child, her first 
bom, lying cold and stiff, the snow for his 
covering, the frozen waters his bleak bed. 
She remembered his last question as he was 
nestling himself to sleep in his little cot only 
last night ** Mother, why do people cry and 
look sad, when any one dies ? Is not the 
good God calling them home to him ?" Was 
it only last night ? Oh! what an age it seemed 
since she had heard his voice ! What would 
she fiot give for one word from those lips 
again ! Poor grief-stricken mother ! How sad 
and endless seemed the night to her ! Would 
the morning never come ? Would it never be 
light again ? Alas ! it seemed to her as if a night 
of sorrow had settled on her soul — a night of 
darkness and misery which no sun could ever 
illumine. And so she sat through all those 
weary hours, before the large brightly blazing 
fire, needing nothing, picturing to herself all 
that had been, and never could be again ; paint- 
ing in glowing colors all the charms of the 
child's face, his looks, his movements, his very 
dress. She recalled the tones of his voice, 
his ringing laugh ; his very petulance and his 
childish tears seemed sweet to her memory. 
Yet over everything was a dull leaden hue. 
Never again should these things be. Was it 
really so ? Her boy dead ! She shuddered 
and looked around her and hoped for an instant 
it was only a fearful dream. But the stem, 
sad face of her husband as he paced with his 



regular martial tread the floor of the little 
room ; the solemn, monotonous ticking of the 
large family clock in the hall with its uncreas- 
ing refrain 

" Forever, — ncTcr ! 
Never — forever ! 
Never here, forever there 
Where all parting, pain, and care. 
And death and time shall disappear — 
!■ or ever there, but never here" 

made her conscious of its reality. 

The morning came at last The winter 
sun rose bright and beautiful from the heavy 
bank of clouds which had been its pillow, and 
the snow fields gleamed with silvery light. 
The wind had sobbed itself to slepp as the 
night waned, .and the bare branches of the 
forest trees, stood motionless, in clear, bold 
relief against the bright, blue sky ; while the 
tips of me evergreen leaves peeped forth like 
fairy sandals from the snow-robe which 
clad them. From earliest dawn the ice had 
been covered with exploring parties, armed 
with implements of all kinds for removing the 
snow, stirring up and scattering the drifts ; 
and bearing likewise cordials to fill with new 
life the cold and stifiened frame of the child, 
should he be discovered. The men had long 
been without hope ; but the anxious mother's 
love had provided the flannels, blankets and 
strong waters, and no one had the heart to say 
it was too late for them. Each snow mound 
was overturned ; each drift broken up ; and 
yet no where was trace found of the boy, not 
even his cap, tippet or shoe. 
* About a mile and a half from Mackinaw 
stands a little island, covered with e\Trgreens, 
rising out of the frozen lake like an emerald 
set m diamonds ; their way led the searchers 
thither, and they turned aside for a moment to 
the solitary Indian hut, that they might ask 
some counsel from old Ben, the only inhab- 
itant, and one of the most wary guides, and 
most skilful hunters of his day. The birchen 
door of the wigwam yielded to their touch ; 
but tlie questions they would have asked were 
all forgotten at si^ht of the group within. 
There was a fire built of logs resting on some 
bricks before which old Ben was cooking his 
breakfast — a slice of venison stretched on 
two sticks. In the comer, wrapped in warm 
skins, lay the boy, the lost child, in tlie deep 
sleep of infancy, and the old Indian turning 
his eyes thither from time to time was watch- 
ing the sleep of the little fellow as anxiously 
as the fondest parent. The footsteps of the 
newcomers roused both the inmates. The 
Indian forgot his breakfast and the boy awoke 
from his slumbers. 

The rest of the story may be tojd in but 
few words. Finding it impossible to return, 
the child had directed his steps towards this 
island, hoping to find " Old Ben" at home and 
stay in his hut, or if he was not there to take 
shelter in the woods. But his strength had 
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failed him before he reached the island, and 
overcome by cold and fati^e he had sunk 
down in the snow a little £stance from the 
shore to rest The old Indian returning to 
his hut with some wood had perceived the 
dark clothes of the boy relieved against the 
white snow. Thinking it some animal he 
started with his gun to shoot it — and so coming 
upon the poor half frozen cliild, he had carried 
him to his hut, wrapped him in warm furs, 
plied him with cordials, and never ceased his 
care, till the little fellow opened his eyes, and 
saying, " Mother I am very tired" dropped off 
into a gentle sleep which was only broken by 
his father's voice. 
Years have ^one by since these events, and 

the little boy is now a man ; but there is^never 
a cold, driving snow storm which does not 

remind him of his night on the lake, and of 
kind Old Ben, now sleeping in his grave in 
the prairies of the Far West 

TO THE EDITOR OF TO DAT. 

A correspondent of one of the relififious 
journals recals an address made at a wedding 
which he attended some twenty years since 
in which the officiating minister said among 
other things, " The woman was not taken from 
the man's feet, to be trampled upon ; she was 
not taken from his head, to lord it over him ; 
but she was taken from his side, to be a faith- 
ful, bosom companion, truly a helpmate, to be 
blessed and blessing, with mutual love and 
kindness." Perhaps the worthy clergyman 
drew his inspiration from a song which was 
popular about those times and which ran, if 
my memory does not forsake me something in 
this way: 

'* Old Adam was thrown in deep Blumber, 

And a rib taken out of his aide, 
And when he awoke in a wonder, 

He beheld his most beautiful bride. 
With transport he gazed upon her, 

His happmess now was complete, 
He praised the all-bountiful donor 

For giving him such an helpmeet. 
She was not taken out of his head, 

To rule and to lord it o*er man ; 
She was not taken out of his heel 

To be ruled and be trampled upon. 
But she was taken out of his side, 

His loving companion to be, 
So of husband ana wife 'tis the duty, 

To live ever in sweet amity." 

Yours with respect, 
Mehitabel. 

MUNICIPAL TELEGRAPH. 

A municipal telegraph has recently been 
established in the city of Berlin, in Prussia, 
on a very extensive scale, but on a similar 
plan to that which has recently been arranged 
in this city, and which was described in the 
second number of To-Day. The correspond- 
ent of the London Times, writing under date 
of Jan. 20, gives the following account 6f the 
Berlin telegraph : — 

** The network of telegraphic wires that 



connects the police stations in every district 
of the city with the President's, or central, 
office was completed yesterday. From this 
central point an instantaneous communication 
is established with 46 different stations. No 
European city is so completely " centralised" 
for purposes of police as Berlin by the com- 
pletion of this system. It would be a great 
advantage if the telegraphic lines to d^tant 
points were half as perfect A robbery can 
be announced in a few moments over the 
whole immense extent of the capital, and the 
arrest of a criminal ordered by a flash of sub- 
terranean lightning in any one of nearly 50 
directions. The official enemy of the preda- 
tory class is now armed with a magical power. 
One of the chief uses of the wires will be to 
give early alarm and certain orders in cases 
of fire ; but the old system of watchmen will 
be retained till it is seen how the new system 
works. The ancient horn of the middle ages 
is still blown to announce a fire in every 
quarter of the city where it is not, with as 
much utility as it would be to alarm Portland- 
place for a fire at Mile-end. The watchmen 
themselves never know by any chance the 
locality of a fire ; and the custom, after having 
been laughed at as an absurdity for a genera- 
tion or two, is now to be changed, but not al- 
together abolished. In the revier in which a 
fire occurs the inhabitants are still to be ap- 
prised of the accident in the old fashion ; the 
firemen are to receive their instructions by 
the telegraph, and will be independent of the 
" ancient and quiet" brigade. The central 
electric battery in the Presidency of Police is 
a very powerful one ; it can give out a shock 
strong enough to kill a man. There are seven 
others, through which the different districts 
can be communicated with ; the central ap- 
paratus communicates with all of them. Every 
morning they are in full activity during the 
time the police reports of the night from the 
various reviers are sent in. There is a small 
battery in the apartment of the President of 
Police, connected with the great central tele- 
graph of the establishment, and that function- 
ary can send any order to the most remote 
part of the city without leaving his writing 
table. The system was only completed by 
lajring down the last wires yesterday. It was 
proposed some time since to set up electric 
clocks in different parts of the city on the 
some system, but the experiments failed and 
the plan has been abandoned." 

THE ITALIAir OPERA 

SEASOif has begun in Boston very brilliantly. 
Bosio, Bettini and Badiali,on Monday the 16th, 
gave a flattering promise of what was to follow. 
They appeared in the fascinating opera ofLucia 
di Lammerrooor. The'favorite operas. Norma 
and Lucrezia, have since been produced, in 
which Bettini, most finished as an actor, as well 
as tenor singer, has received his due applause, f 
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QUnrCTS HISTOEY OF BOSTON. 

We have already announced that Messrs. 
Little and Brown are preparing to publish a 
work on the municipal history of Boston by 
Hon. Josiah Q,uincy. We nave had the 
pleasure of examining the proof-sheets of this 
book and give an extract from it below. The 
full title is '* A Municipal History of the 
Town and City of Boston, during two centu* 
ries, from September 17, 1630, to September 
17, 1830 " ; the former date being that of the 
settlement of the town, afler allowing for the 
change from old style to new. It is well 
known that the municipal affairs of Boston 
were managed under the form of town 
firovemmenc established by the early settlers 
in that and the other towns of Massachusetts 
until 1822, and that the change to a city 
government was not effected without a most 
continued opposition and was not acquiesced 
in witliout great reluctance on the part of the 
inhabitants. The people of Boston have ever 
beenjealousof liberty, and it is not surprising 
that they regarded with the most rigid scrutiny 
all movements which might tend to fetter 
their own self-government. 

The first eight years only of the time which 
has passed since the establishment of the city 
government are included in this history, but 
Siese eight years were those in which most of 
the principles which have regulated the admin- 
istration of the city government were developed 
and settled. During about three-quarters of 
this period of eight years, the author of this 
work was mayor of the city ; and the thought 
and attention which he bestowed on its affairs 
while they wer6 under his control, and the 
firm and energetic manner in which he dis- 
charged his executive duties have contributed 
not a little to the success of the cit^ form of 
government, and to the prosperity of Boston. 

From the preface we learn that upon retiring 
from the office of mayor in 1829, *^ it appeared 
to tlie author that a municipal history of the 
town, aud an accurate account of the transac 
tions in the first years of the city government, 
would be useful and interesting lo the public 
in future times, and was due to the wisdom, 
fidelity, and disinterested views of his asso- 
ciates." The work was commenced forthwith, 
but was interrupted by the appointment of 
Mr. Quincy to the presidency of Harvard 
College, a station which as is well known he 
filled with so much credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to the university for the space of sixteen 
years. ** Afler the lapse of twenty years, at the 
urgency of friends who had aright to influence, 
the work was resumed ; and, being finished, is 
DOW, at the close of the authoPs eightieth 
year, offered to his fellow citizens, with his 
best wishes for their loag enjoyment of an 
efficient municipal govern- ment, and for the 
uninterrupted prosperity of the city of Boston." 
We have found difficulty in deciding from 



lay before our readers, there ' is so much tha^ 
interesting and valuable throughout it. 



IS 

The following succinct narrative of the 
various attempts and plans for changing the 
organization of the government from the town 
form is taken from the second chapter. In 
printing it we omit the notes which contain 
much collateral information of value : — 

** For upwards of forty years afler the adop- 
tion of tlie Constitution of Massachusetts, in 
178U, the municipal affairs of the town of 
Boston were conducted on the same simple 
and economical scale which antecedent prac- 
tice had sanctioned 

**The events of the American Revolution 
had stren^ened the attachment of a great 
majority of the inhabitants of Boston to ttie 
form of town government In town meetings 
their measures of opposition to the ^pretensions 
of Great Britain had been originated, been 
agitated and adopted, and the affection of 
the inhabitants to the forms, under which 
theirefiforts had been crowned with success, 
was increased. The name and character of 
town, became identified with the idea of 
popular power and civil liberty. This senti- 
ment, united with the natural reluctance with 
which every people part with authority theJT 
have long and successfully exercised, rendered 
all attempts at change, not so much unpopular, 
as hateful, to a majority of the inhabitants. 

"The inconveniences, resulting from the 
form of town government, became, however, 
every year more apparent to intelligent and 
influential citizens, amd in May, 1784, on the 
petition of a large number of inhabitants, a 
committee of thirteen was appointed *• to con- 
sider the expediency of applying to the Gen- 
eral Court for an act to form the town of Bos- 
ton into an incorporated city, and report a 
plan of alterations in the present government 
of the police, if such be deemed eligible.' — 
This committee was selected with great care 
from among the most influential and popular 
inhabitants, and on the fourth of June ensuing, 
they repoi ted two plans of a corporation, which, 
bein^ read, were ordered to be printed and 
distributed to each house, the town adjourning 
to the seventeentn of the same month to take 
them into consideration. At this meeting, it 
was voted that * the sense of the town be ta- 
ken on the expediency of making any alter- 
ations in the present form of town government.' 
On which question the records state, — * but 
the impatience of the inhabitants for the ques- 
tion being immediately put, prevented any 
debate thereon, and it passed in the negative 
by a great majority, and the meeting was im- 
mediately dissolved.' 

" This result did not, however, deter the 

friends of a change from further effort ; and 

in November, 17fe, the attempt was renewed, 

on petition of a number of the inhabitants, 

I and a committee was chosen * to state the de- 

what part of the book to make an extract to fects of the present constitution of the town 
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•and to report how far the same may be reme- 
died without an act of incorporation.' This 
committee, composed of men of ffreat popu- 
larity and influence, reported, probably more 
from a sense of the impracticability of effect- 
ing any change arising from the existing state 
of prejudice, thin from any want of percep- 
tion of the mconveniences experiencea, * that 
they do not report any defects in the con- 
stitution." After debate, thb report was ac- 
cepted, and leave ^ven to the petitioners to 
withdraw their petition. 

" The subject remained dormant until De- 
cember, 1791, when it was again renewed, by 
a petition of a number of the inhabitants, 
* setting forth the want of an efficient police, 
on which was raised a large and respectable 
committee, consisting of inhabitants of lead- 
ing influence in both the political parties of 
the period. This committee, after long delib. 
eration, reported a system, which, after being 
read, discussed, amended in town meeting, 
and accepted by paragraphs, was ordered to 
be printed and distributed in handbills. The 
town then adjourned until the twenty-sixth of 
January ensuing, for its final consideration, 
when it was rejected ; five hundred and seven- 
teen voters being in the affirmative, and seven 
hundred and one in the negative. In May 
following, the attempt to effect a change in 
the system of town police, and for the better 
execution of the laws, was revived, and met a 
similar fate. 

" No subsequent attempt of this kind was 
made until January, 1804, when, by the in- 
crease of its population, the inconvenience 
of conducting town affairs, in general meet- 
ing, became more apparent to me inhabitants. 
A large committee was, in consequence, ap 
pointed, composed of persons very equally 
selected from the two political parties, which, 
at that time, divided the town and common- 
wealth, with instructions to consider and re- 
port any alteration in the town government 
they deemed expedient They had freouent 
meeting and Ions deliberations, and in March 
reported to the iimabitants a system of muni- 
cipal government, in which they had careftilly 
endeavored to combine a strict regard to the 
efficiency of the new organization of authority, 
with as little offence as possible to the preju- 
dices and habits of the inhabitants. Not- 
withstanding this endeavor, and, although the 
composition of the committee had effectually 
neutralized all political elements, the inherent 
attachment of me inhabitants to the form of 
town government was not diminished. A 
warm, and somewhat tumultuous debate en- 
sned, resulting in a decided negative of the 
whole report 

" No farther attempt to change the town or- 

Smization occurred until 1815, when Charles 
ulfinch, who had been chairman of t&e board 
of selectmen and superintendent of police 
ever since the year loOO, and two other ce- 



dent members of that board, were not reelected. 
The circumstance was a subject of very 
general surprise and regret Every elected 
member of the board of selectmen immedi- 
ately resigned, and, on the second trial, Mr. 
Bulfinch and the other members of the board 
of the proceeding year. were reinstated by 
decided majorities. These occurrences again 
directed public attention to the disadvantages 
of the town government, and, on the petition 
of a large number of the inhabitants, a com- 
mittee formed of two individuals, elected in 
each ward, was authorised to consider the ex- 
pediency of a change of the government In 
October 1815, this committee presented a 
bill, accompanied by an explanatory report, 
which were printed for general distribution, 
and a town meeting was called on the thir- 
teenth of November ensuing, to decide upon 
its acceptance. The system now proposed, 
was the nearest approximation to a city form 
of government any previous committee of the 
town had ventured to attempt, and the result 
came nearest to success, it being rejected only 
by a majority of thirty-one ; nine hundred and 
fifty-one being in the negative, and mnc hun- 
dred and twenty in the affirmative. 

" In 1821, the impracticability of conduct- 
ing the municipal interests of the place, under 
the form of town government, became appa- 
rent to the inhabitants. With a population 
upwards of forty thousand, and witn seven 
thousand qualpied voterSj it was evidently im- 
possible calmly to deliberate and act When 
a town meeting was held on any exciting sub- 
ject in Faneuu Hall, those only who obtained 
places near the moderator could even hear the 
discussion. A few busy or interesting indi- 
viduals easily obtained the management of the 
most important affairs, in an assembly in which 
the greater number Qould have neither voice 
or hearing. When the subject was not gen- 
erally exciting, town meetings were usually 
composed of me selectmen, the town officers, 
and thirty or forty inhabitants. Those who 
thus came were, for the most part, drawn to 
it from some official duty or private interest, 
which, when performed or attained, they gen- 
rally troubled themselves but little, or not at 
all, about the other business of the meeting. 
In assemblies thus composed, by-laws were 
pcussed ; taxes, to the amount of one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
voted, on statements often general in their 
nature, and on reports, as it respects the ma- 
jority of voters present, taken upon trust, and 
which no one had carefully considered except 
perhaps the chairman. 

** In the constitution of the town government 
there had resulted in the course of time, from 
exigency or necessity, a complexity, little 
adapted to produce harmony in action, and 
an irresponsibility irreconcilable with a wise 
and efficient conduct of its affairs. On the 
agents of the town there was no direct check 
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or control ; no pledge for fidelity, but their own 
honor and sense of character. The prosper- 
ity of the town of Boston, under such a form 
or government; the few defalcations which 
had occurred; the frequent, and often for 
years uninterrupted, reelection of the same 
members to the officiating boards, are con- 
clusive evidences of the prevailing high 
state of morals and intelligence among the 
inhabitants. 

*^ Besides the principal boards of selectmen, 
the overseers of the poor, and that of health, 
there were the board of firewards, of assessors, 
and of the committee of the schools. The 
executive power was, in effect, divided among 
the three nrst above-named. Each of these 
claimed independence of the other ; each pos- 
sessed a qualified control in respect of expen- 
ditures ; while, at the same time, their res- 
pective authorities were often obscurely 
separated, and sometimes identical. It is 
evident that, among independent boards thus 
constituted, petty jealousies, rivalry, and col- 
lisions must occasionally taice place ; which 
accordingly happened. 

The management of the finandes of the town 
presented a curious and somewhat anomalous 
spectacle. The three boards, of selectmen, 
overseers of the poor, and board of health, 
being the exclusive expending agents of the 
town, were also constituted a committee of 
finance. They chose annually in convention, 
the treaflurer and collector of the town, settled 
his accounts, and every year, in the month of 
March, presented to the town a general state- 
mentnt of the expenditure of each board ; and, 
after deducting the effective incomes, an esti- 
mate of the amount of tax necessary to be 
raised, to meet the antic ;pated expenditures of 
all the boards for the ensuing year. The tax 
thus proposed was often voted at a town 
meeting, in which the members of these boards 
themselves constituted a majority of the in- 
habitants present When raised and collected, 
the proceeds of the tax were drawn for by 
each of these boards according to their respec- 
tive exigencies, of which each board was the 
sole judge for itself. Thus, while these boards 
were exclusive/y the expending power, they 
virtually exercised the whole power of taxa- 
tion. For the annual town tax was aUnost 
ever, without exception, regulated by their 
estimates ; and each board having, indivi- 
dually, or in conjunction with the other boards, 
the power of borrowing money and of making 
contracts, independent of any previous vote of 
the town, both the power of forming and de- 
claring the requisite annual amount of tax 
was, in fact, in their hands. A conviction of 
the want of safety and of responsibility in a 
machine thus complicated and loosely com- 
bined, became at length so ^neral, that the^ 
inherited and inveterate antipathy to a city 
organization began perceptibly to diminish. 
About tins time, also, one of the most common 



and formal objections to a city organization 
was removed. The constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, which was passed in 1780, contained 
no express authority to establish a city organ- 
ization ; and, in every attempt to change that 
of the town, it never failed to be zealously 
contended, that the legislature of the common- 
wealth possessed no such power.. But by 
the amendments of the constitution, made by 
the convention of 1820, and adopted by the 
people, this power was expressly reco^ized. 
The question, therefore, now stood on its own 
merits, and independent of constitutional ob- 
jections. The debates, also, which occurred 
m this convention had a tendency to open the 
eyes of the inhabitants to their own interests, 
and to allay some of the long-cherished pre- 
judices aganst a city organization. 

" The first step to the measures which finally 
led to this great change in the form of town 
government was rather incidental than precon- 
certed, and was the result of circumstances, 
which miffht be anticipated from the compli- 
cated and ill-arranged organization of the 
town system. Early in the commencement of 
the civil year 1821, votes had passed in town 
meeting, for uniting the office of county and 
town treasurer in one person. The three 
boards constituting the committee of finance 
had disregarded those votes, and different per- 
sons were chosen to these offices. This pro- 
ceeding was highly disapproved by the inhab- 
itants. Votes were passed in town meeting 
censuring the comnuttce of finance; and a 
committee was chosen to take measures for 
carryinff into effect their views relative to the 
union ot those offices in one person. 

'* About the same time, great discontent 
arose in respect to the county expenditures ; 
and a committee was chosen to devise mea- 
sures that the town might become a county 
by itself. Very ftiU reports were made by 
both these committees, and a very general 
desire became apparent, that a more econo- 
mical and practical management of the town 
concerns should be effected. Accordingly, 
on the twenty second of October, a committee 
of thirteen inhabitants was selected, to whom 
the two former reports were referred, with in- 
structions to report to the town * a complete 
system relating to the administration of the 
town and county, weich shall remedy the 
present evils.' 

" On the tenth of December, 1821, this com- 
mittee made their report ; but did not ven- 
ture to go farther than to recommend some 
improvements in the ^vemment of the town ; 
and directed their prmcipal endeavors to the 
establishiiijg of a police court, consisting of 
three justices paid by salaries, instead of 
a court of sessions, paid by fees; and to 
effect the transfer of the transaction of the 
financial and other business of the town from 
a general meeting of the inhabitants to a town 
counciL The committee did not deem the 
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inhabitants to be prepared to change the fonn 
of the executive of the town; they, therefore, 
Ictl It in the hands of the selectmen, with such 
powera as tha town council might from time 
to tune confer on them. 

" After conaiderablp debate, Benjimin Rua- 
seli, Enq., an inhabitant at thit period dii- 
tinguiahed for his great activity and influ- ^ 
euce on all occasions of political excitement, 
popular vith the party predominating at 
that time in the politics oi the town, and a 
leader among the mechanics, openly declared 
that the committee ' had not gone far enough 
in its alterations, and, in his opinion, a great 
change had been effected in the minds of the 
inhabitants on the subject of city government,' I 
and concluded his remarks, by moving 'that 
the report should bo recommitted to the some 
committee, with the adilitionofone person from 
each ward of the town, with ioatructiona to 
reporta Bystem for the ^emment of the town, 
nith such powers, prinleges, and immunities 
as are contemplated by the amendment of the 
constitution oi the commonwealth, authorizing 
the General Court to constitute a city govern- 
ment' This motion was accordingly adopted, 
and twelve peisona chosen and added to the 
former committee. 

" On the thirty-first of December, 1881, this 

""e of twenly.five reported a system 

ipal government conformably to their 
ins, recommending indeed a change 
of the name of 'town' for that of city,' but 
not venturing to introdnce the names usual 
in citv organizations, lest the ancient jealousy, 
which now seemed to slumber, should be 
awakened. In their stead the committee pro- 
posed that the executive should be called I 
* Intendant,' the executive board, consisting of i 
seven persons, 'Selectmen,' and the more 
branch 'a Board of Assistants ;* all 



made, or modifications proposed, to those fea- 
tures of the plan, whicii related to the diatri- 
butjon and lunitationB of powers among the 
several branches of the government, or to the 
organization of a police court. 

" During the deoate of the three days, con- 
siderable warmth was manifested, and some 
confusion occurred ; but the report, 09 amend- 
ed, was finally submitted to the inhabitants 
for tJieir sanction, in the form of resolves, to 
be decided by ballot of yea and nay. Of 
which the tenor was as follows: — 

"1. That we approve of the alteration in 
the form of town government submitted by 
this report 

"3. That the United States and common- 
wealth officers be chosen in ward meetings. 

"3, That the city council determine the 
number of representatives to the Genera] 

"4. That we approve that the town should 
be a county by itself, and that the town trea- 
surer be county treasurer, that the court of 
sessions be abolished, and a police court sub- 
stituted. 

" 5. That the name of ' Town of Boston' 
should be changed into that of ' City of Bos- 

AU of these resolves were passed in the 
affirmative, and measures were immediately 
taken to procure the sanction of the legislature 



be called the ' Common CounciL' The inten- 
dant to be elected by the selectmen ; the | 
selectmen by general ticket; the assistants,' 
being forty-eight in number, lour to be chosen , 
for each ward ; the overseers of the poor, I 
firewards, and school committee, by the intend- 1 
ant, selectmen, and assistants ; the state and ' 
and United States officers bv general ticket 

" After a debate of three days, in which the i 
report was amended, by denominating the , 
executive board ' Mayor and Aldermen,' the ' 
latter to consist of eight pereons, the name ol 
the ' Board of Assistants being also changed 
into that of the 'Common Council,' and, in 
thett aggregate capacity, 'the City Council,' 
the mayor, alderman, and overseers of the 
poor, firewards, state, and United Stales offi- 
cers to be chosen by the citizens at large, 
voting in wards, the report was so far accepted 
as to be submitted to the inhabitants for tlieii 
acceptance. On the points connected with 
these amendments, the debate in town meet- 
ing chiefly turned ; but littie opposition was 



having passed in the legislature waasubmitted 
to the inhabitants of Boston who accepted it 
by a vote of 2797 to 1881, and the City of 
Boston was forthwith organiied. 

Among the subjects in that part of the book 
relating to the history of Boston after this 
period, which are particularly interesting and 
valuable, are the erection of the market, the 
espeiiment of a high school for girls, the or~ 
ganization of the fire department, and others, 
and in the form of appendices and notes are 
preserved many important documents. Indeed 
if we had thespaceat our command we might 
fill many pages with extracts which could not 
(ail to be interesting to our readers. 

The book will be published in about three 
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A 8PBISG HOBJONG WAIX 

TO THE EDITOR OF TO-DAY. 

The date of this paper will remind your 
readers what I am sure the weather and 
elements would tend to keep from their ob- 
servation, that the spring time of the year has 
come. Those of them to whom the first of 
March comes as a quarter-day have already 
discovered the fact to their cost or joy as the 
case may be. There can be no doubt about 
it, at all events ; tlie spring has come. 

1 am a great admirer of the spring. Of all 
the seasons of the year I like it the best and 
enjoy it the most It is so refreshing to see 
the grass grow green after the white snows of 
winter ; to welcome the birds back on their 
return from their flight to more genial climes ; 
to have the days gradually grow warm and 
pleasant instead of being cold and uncomfort- 
able. I delight in CTadually dispensing with 
furs, tippets, thick gloves, p^at coats, cloaks, 
shawls, foot-checks, gigantic boots and other 
accessories of winter. I make it a grand 
festive day when these articles can be packed 
away in tobacco — a legitimate use of that arti- 
cle,! believe, allowed even by its most indis- 
criminate enemies — to remain "in a torpid 
state" through the summer till the next winter 
calls for thenL I hes of you to observe, 
however that I generally have little hope of 
being able to cdebrate this grand festival in 
this climate much earlier than the fourth of 
July, when it coincides with an occasion, of 
which I find many persons willing to make a 
holiday — for, in my early days I read in a 
fable of the serious consequences which re- 
sulted to a young man who thought summer 
had come too soon and consequently disposed 
of his winter garment 

And so all winter I have made it a staple of 
my talk at parties and on evening calls to 
enlarge with as much eloquence as the inspi- 
ration of my interlocutor could imbue me with, 
on the beauties of spring and the delights of 
spring morning walks ; and, in fact, have be- 
come quite a raving enthusiast on the subject 
Consistency of course has compelled me 
to take note of the arrival of my fkvourite 



season ; and to prove the justness of my prefer- 
ence, and the faithfulness of the fancy pictures 
I have drawn, I determined on indulging my- 
self with a morning walk the very first day that 
could with accuracy be classed under the 
head of spring. Accordingly on last Monday 
I knew my time was come. I woke that 
morning at half-past five, which was the hour 
I had determined on. Had I not had faith 
that it must be the ri^ht time, (for I always 
wake at exactly the time I appoint to myself) 
I should have turned over and gone to sleep 

r'n. As it was, however, I rose, groped 
It in the dark for a match, stumbling over 
various chairs and other pieces of furniture in 
my search, and finally succeeded in getting 
hold of a match box. 1 scraped and scraped 
but got no light ; I rejected match after match : 
till it occurred to me that I had taken hold of 
the wrong ends. Then I tried them the other 
way : but I only gained a few fitful flashes 
which soon exhausted themselves, and I almost 
^vo up in despair. In fact I should have re- 
tired again to my couch had not the bright 
face ofthe last nymph to whom I discoursed 
so brilliantly on the beauties of spring flitted 
before my mind for a moment, and it occurred 
to my crazy head that perhaps I might have 
convinced her to such an extent that I should 
meet her on this first vernal morning. This 
pleasing thought nerved me to persevere ; per- 
severance wim my match-box was finally re- 
warded with success : and I lighted a candle 
to find by my watch it was indeed my self- 
appointed hour. I opened my window for a 
moment and found it clear, cold, and dark 
without Oh, Spring ! 

However I was soon accoutred and ready 
for my expedition. Should I walk on the com- 
mon, or out to Brookline ? A single thought 
of the way our city's pride is treated by the 
snows and thaws decided me in favor of the 
latter, and I directed my steps accordingly. 

Those who know me, Mr. Editor, know I 
am the last person in the world to desist fron^ 
any enterprise on account of obstacles tliat 
may appear ; and least of all am I willing to 
reject a cherished idea. I will not admit that 
I did not enjoy my walk, or that there have 
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been any inaccuracies in my descriptione of 
the beauties of such excorsions. I feel it my 
duty however to give through your columns 
the benefit of .my experience to those who 
may be disposed to try just now a spring morn- 
ing's walk. I will do this in the shape of a few 
simple and easy directions, namely — 

1. Put on all the coats, cloaks and shawls 
you can find, as if for a sleigh-ride : you will 
not find yourself at all too warm. 

2. Wear California boots or something 
equivalent, as you will have to ford vast seas 
of mud in the roads near the city. 

3. The presence of mud, however does not 
imply the absence of ice, for the freshly 
washed sidewalks in town, will present glaring 
surfaces for unsteady feet. You will accord- 
ingly need your foot-checks. 

4. As it will be too dark to see anything 
when you start, if not when you return, 
(which two epochs will be likely, in my opinion, 
to be separated by a very short intervening 
era,) you had best carry a lantern. 

I met nobody that I ever saw before ; I saw 
nothing abroad except a few market-carts 
entering the city ; a sleepy watchman rejoic- 
ing that his time of duty was near its expira- 
tion; a faithful newspaper carrier starting 
with his large bundle of papers ; and a few 
other persons and things of this sort. I heard 
no birds. I saw no signs of returning life in 
the trees or grass, and Sius resulted my Spring 
Morning Walk. Yours^ Viiudis. 

March 2, 1852. 

THE BIRTH AND TARENTAGE Oif 

THE CAT, 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OK HIS INT ODUCTION INTO SOCIETf. 
ilUW UU WAS RKCKIVKD AND UUW UK 
WaH TliliATEU. 

BY FELINL'S. 

NO. I. 

No special mention of the origin of Cats 
being found in any of our histories ancient or 
modem, I deem it of much importance to en- 
lighten the" world at this time when every 
species of knowledge is so eagerly sought 
Homer condescended to write the war of the 
Rats and Frogs, Lucian wrote a treatise on 
the Fly, and even ihe Ass has had his pane- 
gyrist; why then should an animal tlmt I may 
say shares so largely in our domestic enjoy- 
ments as almost to term a necessary member 
of our social circle, which on many occasions 
is useful in our houses, often adds pleasure 
to the elder and is always the delight ol the 
younger portion of the family, — why should 
It be without its historian? * I go farther and 
insist that the time is arrived when the true 
character of the Cat should be described 
(which as yet it has not been) and many of the 
prdudices against it be examined and removed. 

it is singular, yet true, that the animal we 
caress, we distrust: the one which is service- 
able we often treat with rigor ; in short, one 



that offers to as an example of qualities we 
esteem as so many social virtues, we accuse 
of one of the blackest crimes, treachery. 
Now to do justice to an oppressed and calum- 
niated race, I am determined to relieve my 
own conscience (long smitten) and put my 
neighbors to shame by telling all I know. 

Its sufficient to know that the Cat is one of 
the oldest inhabitants of the earth, yet I will 
begin by mentioning the names given to it in 
di&rent languages. 

In Arabic, according to Prideaux it is — 
Ilareira. in Latin, Catns. In Italian, Gatto. 
In Spanish, Gato. In German, Katzc. In 
French, Chat. In Dutch, Kater or Kat. In 
Celtic, Cat or Cas. There are profound 
bibliographers who affirm that the name 
comes from the Hebrew word Chatoul, but as 
my own researches (I have been very diligent) 
do not warrant this etymology, I receive it 
with distrusL It is quite clear that the Latin 
name is derived from the word Ca%dus^ which 
signifies prudent and way. All must admit 
that the appellation is entirely appropriate. — 
It is much to be lamented that with all this 
previous knowled^e^ people will persist in 
siving names to tneir cats entirely inapplica- 
ble to their qualities and often derogatory to 
their character. 

We read in Pliny that cats were worshipped 
in Arabia. ** In orbe Nabata apud Arabe, 
Ft'lis aurea colebatur f and the Arabians had 
so exalted an opinion of them that they would 
not believe their origin was the same as that 
of other animals. La one of their histories 
written many centuries ago, the following ac- 
count is ^ven of the ori^fin of the cat It 
appears wat Rats abounded in the Ark. Be- 
ing supplied with a superabundance of pro- 
visions, tkey ate without thought ; believing 
the stock would surely last during the voyage, 
they became improvident. Their allotted por- 
tion of food failing they made encroachments 
on that of their fellow passengers. This^ as 
was natural, produced murmuring, which 
coming to the ears of Noah (for there are 
tale-bearers on ship-board as well as on shore) 
he was very angry and gave a slap to the first 
of the steerage passengers that came in his 
way. TluSy as it happened was a Lion which 
ou receiving the blow, sneezed, and from his 
nostrils threw forth a Cat. This is the ac- 
count ^ven by Ab-Murtardi a learned scholar 
who kved in Tybeus in Arabia. I am 
astonished not to find the work in the Athen- 
©um. There are a few defects in this narra- 
tive which have induced me to look further. 
I find the Persians had a like fondness for 
Cats.. In their commentaries on this history 
they they go a little deeper and enter into 
more minute details. They say that a Rat 
came forth from the snout of a hog and was 
so very annoying, that Noah put up pcavers 
for relief. He was directed to give the Con 
a smart blow on the head, which being done, 
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a Cat stepped forth and proceeded forthwith toms of it are visible in the acts of many be 

to execute Lynch law so effectually that ever ings even at the present day. I do not place 

afterwards the Rats lived in retirement This implicit reliance on all parts of this story, or 

Perisian account is more to be relied on than ratner, if it have a foundation in truth it is 

the one given by the Arabian, as it is evidently probably so highly colored as to warn us to 

one of deeper research ; moreover we know suspend our judgment until further reflection, 

that the Persians were a very wise people. The gallant disposition of the Monkey with 

It has another merit which should raise it in his well known general thoughtless conduct 

oar estimution : it ^ves a better motive to the can be easily admitted, but considerate readers, 

action of Noah, and takes away a reproof we (I mean those who read this memoir) will be 

nht be induced to make that he acted from less disposed to believe that a Lioness would 
len impulse and not from reflection. All so far depart from the established sobriety of 
history agrees that Noah bore a very good her character as to consent to commit so great 
character before he became a sea-faring man a breach of propriety, and that too with one 
and during his first voyage. If he forgot his so far her inferior in rank, 
temperance pledge, it was long afterwards Even admitting that Cats have come into 
and might be under circumstances we are the world in an irregular way, the circum- 
Dot acquamted with ; besides it need not now stance however repugnant it may justly ap- 
be mentioned having no connection wilji our pear to our modem ideas, should not have an 
present history of Cats. I dislike to meddle effect to diminish our estimation of their merit, 
with people's domestic affairs. On this pomt they are perfectly innocent, and 
This narrative satisfied me at the time, as it if Mr. EMitor you permit me to continue this 
did all those who took an interest in the ques- history in your newly established Journal, I 
tion, still in the quality I assume of being a hope to make it appear that in cherishing cats 
faithful historian. I have felt under obliga- we admit an amusing companion ; one that 
tion to receive and weigh every testimony ; instructs us in the changes of the season, plea- 
accordingly I continued my researches. ^'None ses by the grace and delicacy of its move- 
can be said to know things well, who do not ments and last though not least, by its musi- 
know them in their beginnings," is a remark cal notes awakens some of the emotions that 
of Sir William Temple, and! accept the ax- constitute the greatest charm of our lives. 

iom as applicable to the labor before me. On ~~~~~ ZZZZI 

reference to the writings of an able Orienta- THE RESIDENCE OF LOXTIS XVIIL IN 
list whose name has escaped from me, I find ENGLAND. 

an account of the creation of the Cat rather ^odib XVIII, as is well known, found an 
different from the one I have just given. Br ._ • l'__i.-j r™ . ™.* „<■ .u. »: _ j 

this it appears that during the first days of thi f ^'T "h^^^f Ihiit^^„ k? % 

rf.ode of the animals in tSe Ark, they were so "Jf l^*^!*"* Zf" °^"?^ ^„\Z7- vZ 

»«„»u «» :-«j «* ♦k^:- «««, k.k^/o^^^ -^ his own country and nis own throne, tor 

Z^h .^^ti.i Sr rTJ hp^i^^ hlin^ "'O^^ of this perfod he resided at the Hartwell 

much straightened for room, besides bemg ^^^^t^^. described in "^de^ HartwelliiiniP »» 

greatly incommoded by the motion of the ™*°«»<>J' ^^^!^u^l r^^Z^^^c nartwellianffi, 

.<w»»i «!.„» »„^k «.,« -X ;««^ '-««« ;« k;- a new English book, prmted for private circu- 

IThL^? J??if ^viTZllf thp^ t^„hl« I'^tio" onlj. to "Wei. we aUuded in the last 

f^T^ hr^hL ?J^ifh^^ iw^l! '"«»1>«' of To-Day. Prom this work we ex- 

to enquire now nis neignbor fared. Morning , ^i.*u^ .,u:^;-.«j-«-^..«* c^u:^ i 

callsWere aiisDended and it was too soon to tractthesubjomed account ofthis royal sojourn 

S^ihlTah J^hfr «^^!f Thf ll^t^ «r« ^^ Hartwell. In order to reduce the article 

estabiisn regular soirees. Ine Monkey was .^-i- 4.1,^ i:^u« «a'^«j«j k« .., ^ 

♦k« ««♦ ♦^ »»..^ «;fk ♦k;- ^^»^^^»».,f i;r« withm the limits afforded by our space, we 

S J^X^^mJ^me^he wo^alHorS ^17/^^^^^""' bereve, enough 

1 '^u^ L •!.•»• 1 r !-• to interest our readers, 

main long without exhibitmg marks of his 

character ; accordingly by way of diversion he " It is pretty evident that his most Christian 

struck up a flirtation with a near neighbor, no Maiesty, Lou^Jthe Eighteenth, King of France 

less a personage than a young Lioness. The and Navarre, must have been quite as well ac- 

ezampte thus set was followed, and soon a quainted with adversity as Shakspeare*s Duke 

scene of coquetry was displayed that lasted Senior was ; and though our present business 

the whole of the time during which the Ark with him relates iniinly to his residence at 

was inhabited. Indeed if this account is to Hartwell, a few rambling remarks may be 

be relied upon, scenes and mesalliances oc- dropped in proof of the alternating and pro- 

corred which I do not incline to mention. I tracted vicissitude which he underwent And . 

merely add that afler a short acquaintance first a birdVeye view of his tortuous career. 

between the Monkey and the Lioness, a Cat *' Louis Stanislaus Xavier Cipet was born) 

and Catess made their appearance to the amidst the gratulations of a splendid court, in 

great surprise and no small scandal of the the magnificent palace of Versailles, on the 

whole social circle. Further, so deeply did 17thof November 1755; immediately bscame 

the disorder become seated that it was visible Comte de Provence, and at the immature a^e 

even afler the inmates left the Ark, andsymp- ot sixteen was married with oniversal rejoic- 
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inga, to a damsel tvo yeam older than him- 1 
self, namely, Maria Joaepha Louiaa, a princess | 
of the house of Suvoy. He escaped with 
Comte d' Avaray, a Colonel of the Royal 
Guards, from the tumultuous convulsiooB of 
Paris in 17!)1 : said to have been refused per- 
mission to land in England, and compelled to | 
wander about from place to place : succeeded 
as nominal King on the death of hia ill-stajred ' 
nephew in 1795: expelled from the Venetian 
territories, and wounded by an assassin's shot 
near Ulm in 1796: sought and obtained refase 
in Russia in 179S, but ordered to quit the 
Muscovite dominions by the frantic Emperor 
Paul in 1801 ; resided some time in Mittao in . 
Courland ; but public afikiis rendering hix 
peiBonal safety precarious, he resolved to try 
England again, when he landed at Yarmouth : 
in October 1807, and shortly afterward took 
up his residence in Hartwell House. A torn 
in fortune's wheel restored him to his throne in | 
1814, with every pomp and circumstance : he j 
was then obliged to retreat to Lille on Napo- 
leon's Bpproai^ in March 1815, but re-entered ■ 
Paris in the following July; where he died,! 
after much bodily suffering, on the 16th of 
November, 1824.'' j 

On arriving at Yarmouth, in 1807, the Kine 
was conveyed to the shore from the Swedish 
frigate which had brought him, in Admiral 
Rnsaell's barge, and when he had landed he i 
was received oy the Port-AdmiraJ. His com- 
panions were tJie Dukes de Bsrri, d'Angou- 1 
lime, and Grommonl ; Connts d'Avaray and 
de Blacas, (afterwards Dukes) j Counts Eti-i 
enne de Dumas, and Nantouillet ; Chevaliers I 
de Reviire, the Ahbta Fleurieu and Cormur, I 
and MM. Perronet, Estelle, &c. &c. 

"The party immediately assembled at the 
house of the Admiral's Secretary, which stood 
contiguous to the spot: and here the Count 
had an interesting m'erview with Monsieur 
the Comte d' Artois. Private carriages having 
been promptly furnished, Louis and his suite 
were conveyed to the house of Admiral 
Douglas to breakfast, when the illustrious 
guests, to tlieir apparent gratification, were 
joined by Admiral Kuaeell, Sir Samuel Hood, 

' icveruJ captains of the North Sea fleeu 



quia of Buckingham, where they were wel- 
comed with a truly hospitable reception. 
Meantime a Indicrons incident occurred. The 
King, grateful for the attention of the barge's 
crew who rowed him ashore, left behind a 
piirBe of fifteen guineas for the tars to drink 
hia health. On the matter being explained 
to them, not one of them wo^ touch a 
farthing, but they immediately transmitted a 
very characteristic letter to Admiral Russell, 
expressive of their sentiments on the occaaioa 
The following is a literal copy, and the origi- 
nal was read Dy Lonis with peculiar glee : — 



" Majestic 6 day Nov. 1807. 
" Please yonr Honour, 

'■ We holded a talk about that there £15 
that was sent us, and hope no offence, you 
know. We don't like to take it, because as 
we knows fast ennff that it was tlie true King 
of France that went with your honour in the 
boat, and that he and our noble King, God 
bless 'em both, and give every one Us 
right, is good friends now ; and besides that 
yonr Honor give an order long ago, not to 
take no money from nobody, and wc never 
did take none, and Mr. Leneve, that steai- 
ed your honor and that there King, sa3rB 
he would have no hand in it, and so does 
Arthur Young, the proper Coxen, and we 
hopes no offence, so we all, one atid all, begs 
not to take it at all. So no more at present 
from your honors dutiful servants. 

[Signed with the sailors' names.] 

" For some time it remained unsettled as to 
where the royal family should pitch their 
tents, when an absurd report obtained, and 
haa since stubbornly maintained its ground in 
certain auarters, that the Mat<[uis of Bucking- 
ham hafl kindly lent Hartwell House to tn« 
exiles. But neither the Marquis, tior any of 
his family, ever had any kind of possession of 
either the estate or the house, as may be seen 
by these pages: he was only the medium of 
hiring the premises from Sir George Lee. 
When Hartwell had been determined on ae 
an appropriate residence for the etrangers, the 
remainder of the mansion, granted by Sir 
William Lee some few years before to Sir 
William Young, who had removed to the 
West Indies, was proposed to be conveyed to 
the Marquis of Buckingham and Louis the 
Eighteenth. But this not being acceded to 
on the part of Sir George Lee, who had then 
succeeaed to the estate, it was subsequently 
' let to the King at an annual rent of £500. 
I "In Auguat,]80S, thcQueen.ns Comtcsse 
! of Lille, arrived at Harwich from Russia, with 
a suite of seventy persons. These, as well as 
the King's party, together with their nunrerous 
1 attendants and servants, were all quartered 
' on the Hartwell premises, where they were 
I occasionally visited by the other French 
princes and nobles. The residents in the 
' house and grounds generally amounted to 
about one hundred. So numerous a party 
required such extensive accommodation, that 
I the halls, gallery, and larger apartments 
I were ingeniously divided and sub-divided into 
' suites of rooms and closets — in some instances 
to the great disorder and confusion of the 
mansion. Every ont-house, and each of the 
, ornamental buildings in the park that could 
be rendered capable of decent shelter, were 
densely occupied; and it was curious to see 
how the second and third class stowed them- 
selves away in the attics of the house, con- 
I verting one room into several by an adaptation 




of light partitions, all of which were remaining 
at my first visit to Hartwell. On the ledges 
and in the bows of the roof they formed gar- 
dens, which were stocked with plants, shrubs, 
and flowers, in boxes containing mould to the 
depth of eighteen or twenty inches ; and they 
moreover kept fowls and pigeons there, so 
that the superstructure was thus loaded with 
many tons extra weight. But all was well 
conducted and cheerful, throughout a resi- 
dence of six or seven years ; and in the even- 
ings there was much mirth, music, and dancing 
kept up at the cottages around. 

"It must, however, be confessed, that in 
effecting the transformation alluded to, no 
deference seems to have been paid either to 
the feelings or the interests of the worthy 
proprietor of the mansion. Small windows 
were pierced through the walls, fixtures need- 
lessly unfixed, and the ornamental balustrades 
of the parapet removed in those parts where 
they interfered with the Adonis gardens, or 
with tlie prospect The whole length portrait 
of Lady Elizabeth Lee, the mother of their 
friendly landlord, painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, has been already mentioned, and so 
little did there appear among the occupants 
either of respect for the arts, or of homage to 
the sex, as regarded this admirably executed 
likeness of a beautiful female, that all the 
time the royal family occupied the house, a 
French mirror of extraordinary magnitude was 
placed before the picture, so as to completely 
exclude it from view. Sir George, who was 
in every respect one of the best of men, bore 
all these unpleasant incidents with amiable 
I>bilosophy. When led to refer to them, some 
time afler the departure of his tenants, he 
observed with a sniile — * Well, still I ought to 
be satisfied with the remuneration whidi the 
British Government awarded.' Here King 
Louis led so retired a life, that little was 
known of him beyond the limits of the man- 
sion. Whenever he met any person in the 
grounds, he always returned their salute by 
taking off his hat, and he would hold a light 
conversation in tolerably good English : and 
to one gentleman he pointed out, with much 
pleasantry, that each side of the great door- 
rray of Hartwell House, bore a fleur de lis, in 
the old carving, as if in anticipation of his 
coming. The style in which he lived was 
unostentatious, and very suitable to the rank 
he assumed as Count His Majesty, family 
and suite, about twenty-five in number, gener- 
ally dined together in the larga dining-room: 
and once in about three weeks the inhabitants 
of the adjacent parts were allowed to walk round 
the table during the repast, entering at one door 
and retiring by another, in coniormity with 
the customs of the old French Court The 
regular drawing-room being occupied as an 
apartment for sleeping or sitting in, by the 
Prince and Princess of Cond^, on their visits 
the libraiy wajs used as its substitute, with the 



king's sofa raised on a little dais, or eminence, 
and here he used to see company, and hold 
small levies; but his Majesty's own rooms 
were the study and its adjoming strong closet 
The Marquis de Gen6thous, contemplating 
this site in 1814, wrote : 

* Vrai Sage, soit qu'il perde ou porte la couronne, 
II fut pendant Texil ce qu'il fut but le trone.' 

rTnily wise, whether losing or wearing the crown, 
In Exile he was, what he was on the throne.] 

"Madame Gonet stated that occasionally 
when Louis was troubled with the gout mass 
was celebrated in the dining room, the altar 
being placed at the east end ; and here occur- 
ed one of the gravest incidents in the eventful 
life of Louis. On Lady-day — ^25th March, 
1814 — the royal family were at prayers, and 
Madame herself was seated in the middle 
window, which commands a view of the road 
leading from the lodge to the mansion. On a 
sudden she perceived two post-chaises, each 
drawn by four horses, rapidly approaching the 
house, with white flags displayed, a sight 
which provoked an exclamation from her, in 
spite of the general solemnity of the room. 
The carriages contained certain Deputies from 
Bordeaux, who brought intelligence that tlie 
Due D'Angoultoe had entered that city with 
Marshal Beresford's division of the English 
army, which had been received with enthu- 
siasm ; that the white cockade was displayed 
and that Louis the Eighteenth was proclaimed. 
Hardly was the excitement occasioned by 
these most joyous tidings moderated, ere Cap- 
tain Slaughter, of the Royal Navy, conducted 
another party of Deputies to Hartwell, whom 
he had received off Dunkirk, into the Archer 
sloop of war, charged to solicit the exile to 
return and take possession of his throne and 
kingdom. These gentlemen were ushered 
into the library, and the King signed the cele- 
brated document said to have been suggested 
by the subtle Talleyrand, stating 9iat he 
accepted and would observe the Constitution 
ofFrance. The Rev. Mr. King, who happened 
to be present at the ceremony, preserved the 
pen with which the signature was written, and 
has since placed it among the memorabilia in 
Dr. Lee's Museum, where it now stands. 

** The apartments for.the accommodation of 
the Queen were those immediately over the 
library, and are notable for aspect, convenience, 
and command of view. Her Majesty died in 
the large room of this sub-division of the 
house, and was laid in state therein for several 
days, during which it was open to the public, 
when a l&rge concourse or spectators were 
admitted. The apartment was next occupied 
by the Ex-King of Sweden, and since — longe 
intervaUtun, — by the writer of these pages 
during his frequent visits, to whom, the vicin- 
ity to the library and observatory recom- 
mended it 

"The northwest angle of the same part 



of the baildin^ was occupied by Monsieur the 
Comte d' Artois, aflerwaras Charles the Tenth, 
whose character did not fully develope itself 
at Hartwell, although he, of all the party, was 
most accustomed to appear in public, by riding 
about the country. Somehow or other none 
of the Buckinghamshire gentlemen liked him, 
though, as in the noted case of Dr. Fell, it 
might be difficult to tell why : but this can 
hardly be thought sing^ular, since he was 
never favorably spoken of with reference to his 
domestic relations. Unlike his brother the 
King, he was improvident in his habits, un- 
principled in pecuniary matters, haughty in 
behaviour, perverse in disposition, and weak 
in intellectual stamina. It was impossible for 
such a man to gain popularity ; nor did the 
signal chute of 1830 occasion surprise amoug 
those who knew him. 

"The room next to the chamber of the 
Comte d* Artois, and south of it, was assi^ed 
to the unfortunate Due de Berri, who feU by 
the hand of an assassin in February, 1820, 
while returning from the opera with his young 
wife. He was sensible, affable, and brave, 
qualities which greatly endeared him to those 
who were about him ; and there were manv 
circumstances of his chequered life which 
proved the goodness of his heart His tragi- 
cal fate seems to have been ffreatly regretted 
in France, except by those wno sighed for the 
extinction of the Bourbon race ; and many of 
tlje Gallic visitors to Hartwell since the event, 
have deplored him in better feeling than poetry, 
as hath been seen in the lighter sheets of the 
periodical press.'' 

"The hflindsome apartments at the south- 
west angle of this floor, were inhabited by the 
Due and Duchesse d'Ani;ouI6me and their 
principal nttendanti. The Duchesse, as the 
suffering * Orphan of the Temple,' and spirited 
' Daughter of France,' was perhaps the most 
interesting personage among the band of 
exiles, and her early display of energy, pene- 
trating understanding and tender feeling for 
the misfortunes of others, were well remem- 
bered. But the brutal treatment and execution 
of her parents, and the other dreadful scenes 
of her tender years, had made so deep and 
lasting impression on her mind as greatly to 
influence her manner and even stamp an 
habitual melancholy on her appearance ; inso- 
much that at times the sadness of her presence 
excited a painful sympathy. Yet this enduring 
princess was active and useful. She generally 
rosr* at Ave in the summer and six in the win- 
ter, walked hastily when in the grounds, and 
was averse to being noticed. Although a 
truly devoted Roman Catholic, she would 
occasionally look in at the parish church-door, 
sometimes with the Duke, during divine ser- 
vice, and she expressed to my Inte respected 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Lockhart, the officiating 
minister in Hartwell, her admiration of the 
decorous order observed in the Protestant 



forms of worship. Her piety did not escape 
the sarcasm of the Bonapartists afler the 
Restoration, and in all their caricatures of the 
Royal Family which filled the print shops of 
Paris after the departure from Lille, she was 
always, as if incapable of other occupation, 
represented on her knees before a prie-Dieu. 
The frightful occasion, however, of the * hun- 
dred days' called forth an energy and displayed 
a spirit both royal and heroic ; since she rose 
from her knees, mounted her horse, harangued 
the soldiers, and acted in all respeets with the 
courage and address of another Blizabeth." • 



" Afler the culmination of Napoleon's star, 
the prospects of the B6urbons revived ; and 
upon the entry of the allied armies into France 
they became brilliant It was soon seen that 
the tide had turned ; and he who had for years 
remained almost unnoticed, the Sage of Hart- 
well, was now mobbed with visitors and pes- 
tered with addresses. His calm prudence 
however still prevailed and he made his 
varions arrangements and preparations for 
getting under weigh, as coolly as if only about 
to shirt his berth into another country. But 
all the lookers on, both English and French 
were excited to fever heat the while. At 
length the allies entered Paris, the Cossacks 
bivouacked in the Champs Elys«?^es, Napoleon 
was blackballed and Louis became Le Desire! 
On his consequent triumphant departure from 
Hartwell (April 20, 1814) in passing the town 
hall of Aylesbury, he was greeted with the 
sight of the white flag waving on its summit ; 
and a large concourse of people from all the 
adjacent parts made the air resound with 
hearty cheers. Many gentlemen of the local 
yeomanry cavalry escorted him along the 
London road to Stanmore, where he was met 
on the steps of the Abercom Arms hotel by 
the Prince Regent of England, and they shook 
hands most cheerfully. This salutation was 
highly exhilarating after the gloomy crisis 
which Europe had just surmounted : but for a 
Wordsworth perhaps it was less interesting 
than the Contrast afforded by the interview of 
Gustavus the Fourth and Louis at Hartwell 
when the two ex-kings ranged the park to- 
gether, and ministered condolence to each 
other. 

*' The Prince Regent had arrived there at 
the head of an illustrious coriigt to attend the 
solemn entry of Louis into London ; and they 
left Stanmore with six royal carriages, b^ide 
the state-coach drawn by ei^ht cream-colored 
horses, in which were the King of France and 
the Prince Regent, preceded by one hundred 
gentlemen on horseback, and a numerous party 
of horse-guards. The enthusiasm was general 
and the rejoicings most cordial ; about four 
miles from town the procession was met by a 
line of vehicles exhibiting splendor, fashion 
and beauty, which preserved, even so far. an 
unbroken continuity to town. The villas on 
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each aide wer« decorated, Kaflbldin^ railed, | 
the Baurbon flaga waving at everj gsble, and I 
evsnlhe treed hung with the flag of tiie [ilies. 
On arriving at Hyde I'ark corner, a countleai 
mullitude iwalted him, and nothing could ei- ! 
ceed the c irdtality with which the Ute exile ' 
WBB received iato the British metropolit. I 

"Un the3<dat abouteiifbt ia the marning, | 
bia Most Christian Majesty, the Duchesse | 
d'Angoul£me, the Prince de Cond£, the Diic 
de Bourhoo,aBd a splendid suite, accompanied ' 
bj the Duki's or Kent and Sussex, left London ' 
for Dover, where every preparation had been 
made for their reception. The Prince Regenl 
had already proceeded (hither tn be in readi- 
neas to receive hia Majesty, and to remain ^ 
wjth him till his final departure from the 
tountry. The Dukeof Clarence aa Admiral , 
oF the Fleet hoisted the union at the main, on 
board the Jaa n frigate to escort the Roval 
Sovereign yacbt to the opposite coaat, attended ' 
by a squadron of frigates and sloopa of war. 
When the tide served, this memorable and 
tiiumphant escoit weighed, and the Prince 
Regent, tating an earnest leave of the King, 
the Duchess and the Preucb Princea, left them 
and was landed at the pier heud. 

" As soon aa the Prince Regent had quitted ^ 
the yacht, the standard of England and the ' 
Admiralty flag, which bad been flying, were I 
struck, and the royal standard of France, iur- 1 
mounted by a British pendant, waa hoisted at 
the matt), under a salute of Iw> ntf'One guns, 
from the castle, the batteries, and every ship 
of the squadron. The Royal Sovereign then 
stood out to sea, followed by the other yachts 
ID which the nobles and suite were embarked ; 
and aa they passed the outer pier the Prince 
Regent who had taken a station at the very 
extremity, gave the signal for three Britieh 
cheers which was obeyed with ardent enthu- 
siasm br the immense concourse of spectatore 
of all claases who thronged every part of the 

" Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
w«alher iad the admirable order of the 
•quadron. On arriving off the Freach coaat 
the Royal Sovereign hove la, when the Duke 
of Clarence, in the Joaon, passed her, fired a 
Kiyal salute, gave three cheers snd bore awav; 
and his example was followed by each of Ine 
men of war. In two houra and fifteen minutes 
from leaving Dover the royal yacht entered 
tha harbor of Calais, when a continued roar 
of cannon welcomed her arrivnl, and France 
received from the British navy the descendant 
of the Capcta, Ijjiiis le Dtsiri, amidst uni- 
venal enthusiasm, while loud acclamations of 
'ViveleRoir 'Viventles Bourbons!' 'Vive 
I»uit dix-huit!' and 'Viventles Anglais!' 
from that mutable people, rent the air. 

"There was ceitainlv a little matter to add 
per contra. Meet of tlie English olncera and 
Tisiton aeemsd surprised that no deputation 
to receive the king had arrived from Paris. 
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A canse, however, was assigned for this; 
namely, that it waa not exactly known where 
ne would land, some supposing that it would 
he at Dunkirk, othera at Boulogne. Some 
Bonapartist militaires evinced Impa'.ience, and 
seemed to view this extraordinarv scene with 
a sullen aapect,es savoring too much of British 
management; and even some of the quasi 
moderates thought Louis would hsve acted 
morepoliticly if hehad accepted of the French 
lino of-battle ship that was sent over from 
Cherbourg to convey him back to France. 
These feelings, however, were in reality but 
as a cat's paw on the suiface of the ocean in 
a calm, scarcely making even an evanescent 
impression on the general joy and exultation. 
"Such waa the wind-up of the deadiv 
"truggle between France and England, which 
had continued, with the exception of the hollow 
truce of Amiens, for Iwcnty-one suffering 
years ; and 1814 must ever be regarded as the 
era of a respite from the greatest evils with 
which th? civiliicd world bad been afflicted in 
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Lats or THE ScottishCavalierb and other 
<. By William Edmondsloune Aytoun. 
York [Reprinted] J. 8. Redfield. 
We are pleased to see an Americaji edition 
of this volume of poems, h&ndsomely printed 
and preeentine "n inviting appearance. Some 
of the English copies have already attracted 
attention heie, and an American edition will 
be warmly welcomed. The author of these 
poems is the Editor of Blackwood's Magaiiae 
and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Letters 
in the University of Edinburgh, They consist 
of the Lays of the Scottish Cavalieraand afew 
poems of a miscellaneotie character. The 
Scottish lays are the most striking, and are ex- 
ceedingly spirited. They are written in a 
warm, and enthnsiaatic style with a tme mar- 
tial fire and rhythm, in a flowing ballad me- 
lody. The first of these pieces, "Edinburfrfj 
after Flodden," ia peculiarly graphic, and fall 
of power ; we should be glad to make an extract 
from it, but any passage though striking in it- 
self, would be injured in being cut out from 
the whole. We most refer the reader to the 
whole poem, which represents mostthriUingly 
the sorrow of the people of E^dinbnrgh, at the 
sad news from the field of Flodden ; and the 
Scottish dignity and loyalty, that would not 
allow itself to be dejected in listening to the 
lAle of disaster. AJl these Scottish lays are 
animated by a natural fire. Among the minor 
poems, the -'Buried Flower is one of great 
deauty, and all are written in melodious and 
pleasing verae. 



Handbook of LriTEBATtiiiE and the Fine 
Akts. Compiled and arranged by George 
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Tris book fonna a portion of "PiitniTir'.-i 
Home Cylopedia," a genes of flix tmIiuji ■-. 
which is designed to fumiah in a Bmall com- 
pasa and conveikcDt form the moat inriport^uit 
part of that information which everybody ^loca- 
aionally requires, and which nevertheless rmiiy 
persona either cannot obtain at all, nr only 
after diliffeot search in cuinbroua vtilutjinB 
in-large lib rariea, Theseries iathna iut.^ml-'ii 
to be adapted for the generality of AiDoriciin 
teaderB. We hive had occasion to B))i!rLk in 
a former number ofTo-dftv, of the grent \-iilii<> 
and importance of complete and aiitlii-ntic 
books of reference such as these voluici'.'. 

It will readily be appreciated how iiii[iiiri- 
ant a member of sttch a series, in our inHiritrv 
and in this ape, is the volume which Iri'^ita uf 
literature and the fine aria. The gentlemen , 
who have hid the chirge of the preparation ofl 
this, seem to have performed Aeirduty, which' 
was necegsirily chiefly that of comiiilatioTi 
merely, in a careful and thorough in mu'-r. 
An ideaof thecomprehenaivenoesand tr"ii"rtl 
nature of the book will begivenbythpllilUi'v. 
ing list of the titles of the articles on n sinst:' 
page [487) selected at random: Portculli-. tin- 
Sublime Porte, Portgreve (chief raagiBint.' nf 
a maritime town,} Port-holes, Portico liii 
architecture), Portl.ind vase, Portrait, I'l.n 
Royalists, Poaidium (the seventh month of ili" 
Athenian year), Ptjsition (in painting), Posi- 
tive, (ihe accurate meaning of. the wi>rd,) 
Posse Comitatua, Poaaesaion (in law), Tln-re 
are 647 pages, closely printed. The articlea 
are concisely written, but contain gi7n?rilly 
a satisfactory amount of information >iii thr 
aabiecta. 

The article " Literature," ia the only oii" 
which claims to have been written esprc-.'^slv 
for the book : it contains a concise bu' vnm- 
prehensive account of ancient and tniiilirit 
literature, divided under the heads of ihf 
various nations, Itisvalnable and iiitori'^t- 
ing, and though the somewhat hazanlniii< ex- 
periment of giving in the half-dozen har-.a 
allotted to each an opinion of the merits and 
description ofthe style of all the chief writers 
of all times, including those of oar own day, 
is attempted, there are fewer ifierencea from 
what we consider the correct opinion in thp 
courseof the article, than we expected to find ; 
and most persons will be quite willingto adopt 
the standard of judgment est^lished by the 
editors of this book. 



LlTEaAHJ^ NOTES.. 
Messrs. D. Appleto]* & Co^ Nb"- Vork, 
announce that they have in prepar:iiii>ii n 
eerioa of volunws which will appear nmler tlie 
name of their " Popular Librarj','' embmcing 
entertaining and useful books of variou'' kinds. 
They will be printed luuformly in an clfgnrit 



and conveiMent 1om>,aDd wilt be afforded aa low 
as" tine paper, clear type, and accurate proof- 
reading" will allow, averaging it is stated 
fifty cents a volume. From the wide reputa- 
tion ofthe puhliahers the public will eaaily be 
satisfied thit something wilt be presented quite 
worthy its attentioa Tno early volumes of the 
series are announced for the firat of this month. 
The first book in the series is a reprint of 
an English book, " Ejsays from the London 
Times." A copy of this in the London edi- 
tion is before na. It contains eleven articles 
which were first printed in that celebrated 

ioumal. In reading them one can hardly 
:eep in mind the fact that they are news' 
paper articlea, ao carefully written and thor- 
oughly elaborated are they. Sir Robert Peel 
t«ld Lord Mihon, thit in- his opinion many 
of the articles in the Times were superior as 
specimens of writing to the Letters of Juniiw. 
There seems to be great propriety in rescuing 
from the oblivian of that ntost cumbrous aiM 
inconvenient tbrm of literature, the bound Iblio 
volirmes of an old ncwsp:iper, such articles as 
these : and it is particularly well to reprint 
them in this country where the Times, of 
course, does not have an ettensive popular 
circulati<Hi ; so that although its political 
articles are often reproduced in our pipers, 
the miaceltaneouaand literary onea, like thoae 
contained in this volume, are not often seen 
by readers here. 

A WORK in the Genu an lanoiuige under tiie 
title of History ofthe Worid (Welt Geschichte) 
by Gustavus Stnive, ia annoiiiiced aa soon to 
be pnbliahed in New York. Mr. Strove is the 
editorofaGermaD piper published in that city, 
The " Deutscher Zii9chiur,"(or Spectator). 
He states in the prospectua trf* his ITistory, tliat 
he has for fifteen vears cherished the idea oC 
writing such a History, and the first volume 
was prepared some time ainc«. He now pro- 
poses to isaue it in numbers beginning on the 
first of April next. The numbers will appear 
weekly in large octavo size, price fij cents the 
number. In thia prospectus he saysr "My 
sympathies arc for freedom forthe people, for 
reasonable efiorts after n betterand purer state 
of tlangs. To despotism in allapheresoflife, 
whether in the family, the state or the church 
I devote the moat glowing hatred." The tone 
of Mr. Struve's paper is quite radical, and we 
believe ho left hia native countryon account of 
the hoatility of hia opiniona to- those of the 
established government, 

Messrs. Gould axd Li:(ci>l», Boston, wilt 

soon publish an elementary work on Geology, 
fcH" the use of Colleges and High Schools, oy 
Professor J. R. Loomia, of Walerville Cbllege. 

Messrs. IdTTLE & Brow-r, Boston, an. 
nounce that they wid publish in the course of 
a few days, in conneirion with London houses. 



MOANS FROM THE DEPTHS OF TUE WOODB. 



several valuable works, anionp which are 
The Grenvillc PaperB. Vols. I and IT ; Pocock's 
Hiaiory of Eiirly Indian Emi^uons ; LycH's 
Elements of Geology, new edition ; The Book 
of the Garden; Reminiacences of Stothard: 
Mra. Cowden Clarke's Concordsjice to ahakes- 
peare. Pcraons who have ever used the last 
named book know how complete and accu- 
rate il is. We never heard of anybody's be- 
in^ dixappointed who consulted il, and think 
it nardly contain 



Some curiosity has been excited by the an- 
nouncement of tJic publication in London last 
month of a book called, " Life of General 
Washington, written by hinieelf, comprising 
his memoirs and correspondence as prepar- 
ed by him for publication; including several 
letters now first printed. Edited by Rev. C. 
W. Upham. 2 vols. 960 pages." 

The history of the book is tliis. Some 

fears since, Mr. Upham, of Salem, well 
nown for lii« services to American letters 
and history, and for his efibrla in behalf of 
the cause orpopular education, compiled with 
care a life of den. Washington from his own 
letters, — which waa therefore, in some sense, 
BJi autobiography. The holders of copy-right 
in Wnahington's letters, including, if we are 
not niistuken. Judge Washington and Dr- 
Sparks, considered the publication of this 
book, by Marsh, Capen &. Lyon of tliis city, 
who had no permission from them, as an in- 
fringenient of their copy-right The curious 

Suestion thus presented was tried before 
udge Story, who held that il was ai 
fnngcmenC, and granted an injunction against 
the sale of the Book. The platen, thus be- 
coming worthless here, have been sold to the 
English house which now reprints them. 

LIBT OF NEW BOOKS. 
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ODS IKINUTES. 

The fever of indulging in tlieatrical per- 
formances, not upon the public stage, seenu 
just now to pervade nil parts of the civiliied 



world. We hoar of them at home and abroad 
-in Italy and England. In London, where 
popular desire for anything always settles 
down into a methodical and associative form, 
four ttmatenr theatrical societies, 
each possessing its own theatre, and counting 
a large number of membera. Each irienibcr 
pays a fee of 5>. on his admission into one 
of the societies, and a further fee of nbout 
£1 for the right to ln3ci; a chajacter, of per- 
form on a single night; which payment, how- 
gives him the right of admitting a cer- 
tain number of friends to witness Ihe perfonn- 
the occasion of his appearance. 
Admission is limited to peTsons Ihos admitted 
and the other members. 

! indebted to a friend for the follow, 
ing Revolutionary Incident, which we bclieva 
has never appeared in print- It is well known 
here that Admiml Coffin, and other members 
of his family, continued to keep op through 
'■' in intiraacy with their Bosion friends, 
dinner with one ot these friends, about 
the time of Jackson's admistratioii, tliis incident 
was related by Gea John Coffin, who is said 
by Sabine to have been a captain in the 
Orange Rangers, and to have been engaged 
in the battle of Eulaw Springs, Ilobbkirk'i 
Hill, and otlier conflicts in Carolina. His 
statement was, that in a skirmish with some 
American militia, in Carolina, the militia 
were defeated and pureued ; the Captnin, with 
some of hia men, were just overtaking a 
young man of about sixteen, and one of his 
n little in advance, had raised his sword 
him down, when Captain Coffin spurred 
his horse betwe' n them, took the boy prisoner, 
and took care of him. That boy was Andrew 
Jackson. 

THE MOAH^raoi'THi DEFms OP 
THE WOODS 

A FINLAND BALLAD. 

A LITTLE boy sits plsying under the faded 
lindens, it is a dark autumn evening, he sees 
through the foliage the stars shining around 
the dwelling of God the Father, and he hears 
the rustling of the dry leaves as they are 
blown about bj' the wind. But while he sits 
thinking, the mght, aSeptember night, spreads 
over the foresL And he hears hollow moniiB 
from Ihe depths of the woods. 

The little boy listens, he feels n secret terror, 
and begins to run forward. Evil tlioiighto 
come into his mind, his heart beats quick, and 
he is lost among Che bushes. He tliinks then 
of his father, olTiis mother, of hia sislcrB. Oh 
Godhnvepitvu|)onnie,Ia]nsolittle— ulas, why 
cannot I find my way home ? And he hoars 
hollow moans from tlie depths of the woods. 

The moon walks silently across tlio clouds 
which float in her path, and she throws a 
silver veil over the earth.^The lenglJiened 
shadows fiy to the foot of the mountains, the 
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wicked spirits hasten towards the north, the cloak thrown from the lefl shoulder and hang- 
summits of the hills shine in the distance, bat ing upon the right one, indicates an act of 
the woods are dark ; the great owl repeats his surprise. The moment seized upon for the 
melancholy chant in the damp birtih trees, expression of his head is when he has uttered 
And the hollow moans come from the very one of his unequalled and effectual commands, 
deptlis of the woods. and witnesses the first indications of compli 
The little boy runs, he runs over the heather, ance." It is very highly commended by the 
and many old stories come back to his mind. Vermont local pa pers. 

The stars of heaven shine brighter, and the --^ nATT^ITIff TPilingn T\hTV 

mght grows darker, but he does not find the ^-^^ GOLDEN LEGEND DATE 

right road. ** Sweet stars that I see there , , —AGAIN, 
above the road, and you litUe faded flowers, J7. "» * pleasure to have a poem at last 
tell, oh tell me what is it that moans so in the .T^J^^ one does not forget the week it is pub- 
depths of the woods r* ^*«^®,^ ^® °®®? mdce no apology for again 

But the stars and the litUe flowere did not ^P!?)^"I? ^*^ ^^- Longfellow s new poem, 
say a word, and the little boy began to weep. ^^ ^«^® received another letter from our 

But now he had reached the home of the little ?oiTespondent Phil, who, in an arUcle printed 

elves; with a rapid step he entere their light ^°,?f ^'^^ °"™h' of To-Da^, Rubied him- 

circle. " Oh you who dance upon the heather, «f ^^.^^ ^. ^^ ^^}\ ^^ ^^'^ u !!! ^^^l"^i 

you prettv little sisters, tell me, oh tell me, ^« ^ ^"^body but he cared whether it had 

who IS it moans in the depths of the woods.'' "^°y ^**® ' "^'^ »* ^ •— 

And the little queen of the elves smiled ^**'^- "^V^'^^JV oi. iQ«ro 

with her pretty lips ; she pats the fresh cheek . - ^ , . ^^ "^"^^^ *^^' '^' ^^^' 

of the little boy. " Do not weep," bhe says, MyDear Mr. Editor ; 

"thoughyouhavelostyour way, come and sit ^^J '^^^l® ^"^ found another mare's nest, 

down By me on this tuft of heather, dry your ^^,}^ ^""^P "^f * 1®^^''' m which he says, 

tears, and I will teU you who it is that moans ,^ ^o you printed your wretched talk about 

in the depths of the woods ^^ Legend m the new Boston journal. How 

"When the sUent night covers the earth could you throw To-Day two hundred years 

and the sea, and the sounds of the day begin behind the time. For look, sir : 1 have cross- 

to cease : when the waves go to repose them- f^ the library to confute you ; and you shaU 

selves under the green islands, and all the *^*^V ^r®-^ ^V?™®'xt 

bright stars begin to shine, then the vault of ^ " Your [nend Prmce Henry says that Stras- 

heaven becomes pure as a mirror, a crowd of ^argh Cathedral was built by 

good angels move silently about over the „ . ,^ "A mat master of his craft, 

Seavens, and they drop sUv'er tea« upon the frmIrg"i^-S.'rr^thtl'' 

®8J^' , Children that came to see these Saints in ^tonc, 

" Then the poor earth sees its image in the As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 

celestial mirror, and then she finds herself so C^rew old and died, and still the work went on. 

so dark and so despicable. She confesses ^^ '"' *"J ""^F^^ ^ ^"^ j'«* completed. 

i_ _j: riuj •* J The generation that succeeds our own 

her wrong doings, falsehood, vanity, murder ; perhtps may finish it. The architect 

alas, her sad burden for so many thousand Built his ereat heart into these sculptured stones, 

years. A mortal trembling shakes her frame, And with oJm toiled his cUldren, and their lives 

now the whole valley prays, now all the Were builded with his own into the walls 

mountains confess, and we hear this deep As offerings unto God." 
moan from the depth of the woods. "Now, my boy, the facts are, that the 

" Oh thanks ! queen of the elves, I shall buildmg of the spire of Strasburg Cathedral 

never forcet your words. I am not afraid now ^«^ begun in 1277 by Erwin Von Steinbach, 

to take this road to my home, by the light of ^^° ^^^^ ^ ^^^' ^^ ^^ ^^ brother, who 

the moon I see the nght path. Adieu ! we *^^ °P ^^ ^®'^^» ^®^ i" 1^39 or so, and the 

will remember each other. I am a little boy ^P^ ^^ completed in 1438. How will you 

who have neither silver nor gold, but I will fix.that with your 1191 theory ? Perhaps the 

praise the Lord, so that for my part I may P^nce and Elsie dreamed they saw the Ca- 
never be the cause of a single one of the a™: — ^ ^ 
moans we hear from the depAs of the woods!" °"*^" * ^®*^®^* ^^^^ ^ ^^^ "^7 nnde, iny 

mvv~A'oniQ ^®*^ ^^' ^^^' ^ ^^® ^^^ ^^"^ ^^ answer 

FINE AaTd. to him, and to shame his grey hairs. But to 

Mr. B. H. Kinney, an American Sculptor, you, lest you think I have compromised To- 

a native of Barre in this state, has just Day 1 must speak. 

finished a statue of Ethan Allen, the \ er- Who says a word about the spire but my 

mont patriot Its size is 4/ne-third larger worthy uncle ? Who but he supposed Prince 

than life, and the costume is that worn by Henry and Elsie were up in the spire looking 

Allen at the time when he was Major-Gen- at saints and columns, and chapels and tombs? 

cral of the troops of Vermont "The attitude Who but he ever supposed that the present 

is that of defence and defiance^ and the camp- magnificent spire was there in their days ? 
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Why they were down in the church. " Never," j *hi!e, however, there is no Bimilarity between 
nvi poor little Elsie, | ihe two. 

" Seret ha»e I Iwheld a chiitch M iplendid, EWIB TO HEit uotueh. 

8uchcol.mn-,.ndKucharch™,BndBuchirindowi.,l » To what end ehoiild you or I desire to 

!°?"'L?^™'2^™i^^„nw1™.ir^-' 'prolong my days? Two years, perhaps, or 

And under fnem so many confeasionala, i ', v , ^ , » '. '^, ' ^i *^ "^ 

_,. . , , . -,, ■- J .L , _ ihree, I should stay with you ; then, or sooner. 
Then she asks who boilt it ; fuid that raa- ^^ ^ ^.^ ^^^ ^.^^ ,,y, ^^ j^j^ 

ctlly Prince (! must call natne«) told her hou , ,^ ^^^^\„i j „i[t„„t i J<,„ry. Then I 
« was be^n mnny generations before, 88 my i^^^^l^l^ 1^;^ ^ ^-^^ ^f ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
nncle quotes above, bet us say six genert- ^^^^ But if I should not come to this dis- 
Oons, or 180 yeara or thereabouts. It jas .,i , ^ -^ ^ ^ ^ ,jf ^ , ^ 

1192, If rny theory of Ae^ d,te "^ht, that ; ^^ [^ . ^^ ji,^„ ' ^/„,j 

he » talking Ilit^l80-A.D. 1015. No.v Oilnk afl were right ? Alas, 'Kjt so. Forifl 
tan, up article •' Str^bii;g" m yo^jf Cyclo- ^^.^^ j^^ ^^^y will destroy me ; and if 

P^."-,, Tn.^^"^/''"'; * ■»,yf'/^'"'."^*" IdonotloveUr. death would Se preferable 
'^u^-^J'^ •^'*^^' '"r .u°^ "^'"'^'"y ^"''t^' ■ '<- his embrace. In other case, I must strug- 
tUnaAis one of the rnost dieUnguishe,! i^ through a bfe of trouble and privation, 
mecimens," &c., &c. ! 1015! Could any- |ut now. One wss sore, to whom I fain would 
thing be more exact ? Poor Pnnce Henrj. ^^^^^^ j,^^ |,^^ ^„j ^^^j, ^^^ jj^^ , ^,^,1 
thought thpy woQld finish it in two genera- [^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ jj^^ j ,^j, ^^^^,3 ^ if_ 
tionsinore, and It took six or eight But ho«- He is n^jfe powerful thin men, for whatever 
could he tell when it would be finished, any He undertake succeeds ; His plough goes at 
b«ter than you can say when the Hoosactur,- ^,1 ti^es. His homse is rich. His fields are 
nel will be done ? , ^ ^ ^ . broad. His horses never die, His beeves do 

You do not wonder that 1 ^ "°* '^^'J not perish; with him, no child ever wails ; 
my uncle about this Yon see he is bothereil ^^^^ jj^ ^ y,^ [^ ^^jj^^, ^^^^^ „„^ ^^^^ 
by the riame Lrwm Von Stembach. But th" ^„g ^y ^jj, „„^ ^^^^ ^^^^le 

poem might hnve told bun that the Cathedn, ^omeunto them ; pleasure and content abound 
was m the Steinbach familyj^r.aa we should ^j^^^^^^ ceasing. Then let me go and leave 
■ay, "the Pebble-brooks." Perpetual droj- ^his vale of woe, where a single day often 
pmg, as Miss Sabrina Pebble-brook foun.i, , ^^^^^^ ^„^y ^^^j you have toiled for nil the 
wore Bwey stones. Was it queer that a greiit y^^j^ ^^d where storms, and lightning, and 
ancestral Erwin Von Stembach having begnii (^ji destroy the harvests, grown with much 
the church, a Imle Von Steinbach in tlif jj,i,o^_ You love me ? Then show it, and let 
eighth generation after him should have been ,j^j i,^ j^^g ^^j.}, ^m gpeediiy translate me 
christened Erwin too? It seems he was— to gbir and happiness, and let me return to 
and that's all. Please tell uncle so, and be- ■ ^y (edeemer, to my Lord Jesus CKrist, whoso 
Ijeve me ever yours, Phil. | mercy is without change, whose love em- 

We hope that Phil, and his uncle will sel- ■ braces all his creatures, and who docs not 
tie the question satisftctorily between them, hate even sinners— in whose eyes all are 
We will not leave the legend, however, willi- ^y-^^^ high and low, rich and poor. He will 
out calling attention to Mr. Roelker's elegant receive me as lovingly as if I were a queen, 
translation of Hartmonn Von Aue's tend-r -phen will I ever be cherished in your heart, 
Uid beautiful poem on the subject,- whirl 1 ^nd will never trifle with your aflection. Do 
though as old as the twelfth century (Phil's „„( believe that 1 am raving. Other children 
date) exhibits a great deal of feeling, whii-li have been given you, take joy in them, and 
we are apt carelessly to speak of as morp ^j[j, [hem console youraelf lor my absence, 
modem, in the midst of its quaintnesses. Mr. Let ^^ secure my own salvation, and save 
Roelker's translation has been published Hi'Lord Henry's life. 0, mother! weep not, 
the New York Evening Post It is wcH ^ai] not— I do nothuig but my duty. Vou 
; worth reading for itself; and side by side wiih | ^jh n^t stand at my grave, and never see it 
Mr. Ixingfellow's, shows the difference, arid , ^,h your eyes. Far, far from here, I shall 
a very broad difference, between the poet r>l ^^ g^^d gam salvation ior us all. 1 tmat in 
the twelfth and him of the nineteenth cen- God, He will save me and release me from 
tury. In the management of the story, v ' the chains of death." 
should say that in some points the old pari 1 it hilrrxo. 

bad the advantage, Mr. Longfellow, like uri '" Bethink thee also,' said he, 'of ihesuf- 
engineerwho is running the line for a rail- ' ferings thou must encounter. Firstly, thou 
roul through a narrow gorge, alreadv preoi-- ^ must show thyself bare and naked to my 
cupied by a canal, has been obliged to talie ' eyes. Great will be thy maiden shame, but 
the worse grade of the two. The [wems ar" still greater will be Ihy grief when I must 
quite different, with, of course, striking sinii- j bind ihee, hands and feet, and [hen pitilessly 
larities. cut thy throbbing heart from thy living body. 

We copy two passages, which the reader Thou wilt see with thine eyes the deadly 
of Mr. Longfellow's poem will easily place, I knife ; tboQ wilt feel more than the paina of 
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death, until lahall have loosened thy quiverings 
heart. How ra it, maid, can'st ihou bear it ? 
I shudder mysi^lf wh^n I think of the twfull 
proceas. And if in the torture, thou waver- 
eat hut a hair'a breadth, if thou resn^ttest the 
deed but one aingle instant, thy sufTerinva will 
have been all in vain, and thy death an un- 
compensated calamity. Thou knoweat enough 
— now decide !* 

The maiden looks cheerTulIy upon him and 
■peaks: 'My dear air, I thought or all you ■ 
told me, long before they brought me here. — I 
Yet I thank you, that you told me plainly what ] 
is coming. What you have aaidhaa made me I 
almost deapair, for you seem, too, afraid to car- 
rvoutthe work. It may beseem a woman to 
■how Buch timidity, but, pardon me, air,! would, 
fain laugh, that you, with all your skill, have ' 
less courage and less stren^h than a weak 
girl, whose limbs are rackud and life destroy- 
ed. If you can undertake to cut, I undertake 
to suffer. I should not have come lo you, if 
I were not sure of myself, thpt I can bear 
what I niuat, without fear or trem'jling. — 
Know, dear air, there ia no distress which is 



bodycnnnot endure. Should I 
day, however severe it is, for eternal life ? On, I 
then, maater, you aee I meet my fate gladly,' 
and if you know you can realore my lord's 
health, and hasten my admission to the joya ' 
of eternal life, then do it quickly and let us 
■«e that men call you master truly. The 
harder the task is for you, the greater will be 
your heavenly reward. Therefore, do your 
duty quickly.'*' 

Hartmann Von Aue, the author of this 
pretty poem, was a retainer of the knights of 
Von Aue. He went to the crusades hiraaelf, 
in 111)7, with the simple motive of eettinp 
material for liis storiea. " The poor Henry" 
■a he calls his hero, is a Henry Von Ane. — 
In the original thepocmis in the crabbed Ger- 
man of its timea, which has been illustrated 
by a world of German editors, from the 
brothers Grimm down. Other poems ertanl 
of his are Brec, Iwein, and Gregor. He died 
after 1307, before 1230. 

A writer in the London AtheniBum charges 
Mr. Longfellow with plagiarism from hun; 
and another, to follow up the charge, ahowa 
how unadvisedly he has varied &om him. 
The one charge is aa abanrd as the other. 
The story is as old aa Alcestis, aa we have 
had occasion to aay. Hartmann Von Aue 
tried his hand on it Chamisso tried his on a 



■ay is hard reading, and everybody 
good a right to it as to the story of Willi'^ni 
Tell. The giving to his poem the name The 
Golden Legend, waa intimation, by the poet. 
to the least learned that the legend had heeu 
written before. 



lI3miTAI3f MUSIC 

A DANISH STOUY. 

The Tyroleans had now approached ao near, 
that we could distinguish their words. After 
we had listened a second, my couain whia- 
^lered that he recognized one by hiu \ 
iind by hia favorite phrase of " moiiatrou; 
lie a military officer from Copenhagen. They 
^oon issued from Ibe wood, three of tic num- 
ber in citizens' dress, and one manifesting by 
the cut of his chin-beard, that he belonged lo 
the military. 

My cousin touched my arm and whispered, 
''It IB he. Let us see whether] shaJlbe recog- 
nized in ray peaaant'a dress." 

We got op, and stood stiffly with our cape 
in our hands. They returned our salutation, 
nnd the officer said politely, " Cover your 
lieada, children — do you servo the Kin "" 

" Oh yes," said my cousin. 

" WiU yon earn a trifle," ray men, added he, 
■'by helping us pitch our tent ?" 

"As the Ueulenint commands," was the 

There now came two attendants bringing 
iJie tent and poles, and at the renucatof the 
i)fficer, we accompanied them bock to get the 
rest of the things, the cloaks, cashiona,basketfi 
of food, and flasks of wine, for the wagon 
which had brought their things from Nyn, had 
stopped at the top of the hill at the south of 
the wood. 

The tent was placed with it 
wards the east, and all things well arranged 
' within it A trunkof a tree was rolled in, and 
' aerved, covered with cushions, for a seal ; an- 
other waa placed on the ground for a table. 
The traveUera bad no longer any need of our 
I aaaistance. One paid the peasant lads ; the 
I lieutenant reached me apiece of silver, which, 
I of course, I did not accept. He offered the 
same to my companion who was equally proud, 
whereupon the officer swore high and loud, 
that we must taste hia wine. He offered a 
glass — ^my cousin took it laughing. 

" What are you grinning at ?" said the offi- 
C2r. But my cousin said, as he put it to hia 
I lips, " Your health, William." 

The officer stepped, or rather stumbled, a 
j couple of steps backward; hia two compan- 
' paniona came towards ua. 
; My couaindranlc, and burst out into a laugh, 
, and the lieutenant who now recognized bun, 
I cried out in joyful surprise : 

"Louis! what are you about? — whatinthe 
I name of all that is ridicnloua, are you doing 
I here in that dress?" 

A fnll explanation now took place. The 
lieutenant declared our meeting was the moat 
fortunate thing in the world, and he and hia 
compamons urged us ao heartily to spend the 
night with them, that weconldnot well refuse. 
One of the officei'a eomradea was a young 
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man of handsome face and fi^nre, the posses- 
sor of a large property, and always called ** The 
Great,** by which name I will designate him. 
The second placed himself before us and said, 
" Gentlemen peasants, my name here in Jnt- 
tand is Famiente. I have the happiness to 
be nothing in the world, except that I am al- 
ways content with what the world calls wise 
folly. He introduced his companions with 
much solemnity. My cousin then introduced 
me as a poet, and I him as a young enthusi- 
astic lawyer, who carried so much romance 
into his profession, that if he had not a fortune 
to snpport him, would come to great straits. 
Afler a little more joking and conversation, 
we all entered the tent ; we ate and drank, and 
were jolly — we talked and sang alternately, 
we troubled ourselves little about the preterite 
or the future, but all enjoyed the happy pres- 
ent according to the doctrine and example of 
our preceptor, the mad Horace. 

" The Great" was the first, who, towards 
midnight, remembered that a little rest would 
be g(x>d, and would enable us to salute with 
greater gaiety, the rising sun. His motion 
was unanimously agreed to. All the cushions 
and cloaks were arranged to form a common 
bed, on which we five brethren stretched our- 
selves out. The four were soon asleep, one 
after another ; I only remained awake, and as 
I felt no inclination to dose, I got up softly, 
and went out of the tent 

Every thing around was silent The sky 
was without a cloud, but of its million eyes 
few only were open, and, those seemed to 
blink heavily and wearily, as if they were 
8tru?gling,with sleep for that royal light which 
would soon extinguish their feeble glinmier, 
was already lighting up the north. It was not 
the darkness, nor storm, nor clouds that made 
the night so solemn, but its deep repose, this 
stillness of death through all nature. I felt 
myself alone, awake and conscious in the 
midst of a slumbering world, alone alive in 
this vast mountain hollow, alone with my 
giddy anxious thoughts of death and eternity. 

How sweet was then a sound which inter- 
rupted the terrible solitude, and reminded me 
of the waking up of creation to its daily round 
of life, of labor, of joy, perhaps of care and 
and sorrow. How eagerly did my ear take in 
the strong respirations of the sleepers in the 
tent, the scarcely audible rushing of the dis- 
tant mountain brook, how charming sounded 
the midnight cry of the cock from the next 
hut, which was soon responded to louder or 
more feebly. But even this pleasure was 
silenced, it became again still, out not for a 
long time. Far in the woods sounded another 
and a sweeter tone ; I listened and listened ; 
it was music. It grew more distinct, it came 
nearer, it was the music of wind instruments 
— the horns of last evening. Like a soft rain 
which animates and uplifts the sinking, ahnost 
dying leaves, so the sweet tones fell, ani- 



mating and strengthening my care-worn and 
troubled heart The strain had long since 
ceased, and as I heard no human sound, 1 sat 
and mused whether it had not perhaps been 
the spiritual music of the invisible dwellers 
in the forest or the mountain, the elves or the 
fairies. 

I then perceived a light far distant in the 
same direction from which the music had 
proceeded, but it moved,vanished, came again, 
and again departed. I now went into the tent, 
where the heavy sleepers emitted from mouth 
and nose a less musical sound. 

I cried out "Gentlemen, gentlemen, we may 
expect strangers." 

My cotisin awoke first, rose up and asked 
what was the matter. 

" The chorus of last evening with a regular 
torch-light procession." 

He sprang up, the lieutenant awoke, and I 
repeated what 1 had heard to him. 

He shook the other two, and cried out, "Up, 
up, the ladies are coming." 

" I cannot suffer this,^ cried " The Great," 
**they have come sooner than they promised— 
Famiente, get up." 

Famiente answered the other, "Let the 
ladies announce themselves, and I beg the 
rest to go to the devil. Let me sleep." 

"That will not do," cried all the rest, "for 
they must come into the tent" 

The lieutenant came in, "Get up sood 
naturedly now, you seven sleepers" said he, 
" this moment the dear giils will be here ; they 
are coming with torches and wind instraments." 

" I will blow the dear girls somewhere" 
growled Famiente. " Ijet them wait, or do 
you make their coffee and hold your clatter 
without there. It tastes better in the open 
air. Good night again." 

Thereupon he tm'ew himself down and we 
left him to his slumbers while we went to 
meet the procession ; my cousin and I behind 
the rest, as we wished to keep up for a while 
our Incognito with the new comers. 

Two hundred paces from the mountain in 
the wood we met them. They were seven in 
number: two torch-bearers, two players on 
the hom, and three ladies. Of the last, two 
were younj^, and the third somewhat older. 
The musicians were young lads hardly grown 
up, who belonged to the Copenhagen travel- 
ling party, and the torch bearers were the sons 
of the priest with whom they had made their 
head quarters. 

One of the young ladies fell so lovingly on 
the neck of " The Great," no one could doubt 
her relationship to him. The second made 
her salutations gently and timidly, and spoke 
softly — almost whiBperingly to the other, the 
elder, whose arm she held. The lieutenant 
entered into brisk conversation with them, 
relating to matters with which we were unac- 
quainted. The musicians set themselves 
again to work, and brought themselves into 
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notice by a gay air on the horn. While they 
advanced, uiy coutiin and I remained standing, 
and fronted them one on each side of the path. 
As we again joined each other, I remarked 
that one of the young ladies, not the beloved 
of "The Great," looked after us, and the 
second asked the lieutenant who we were. 

" Two land-soldiers of my company," an- 
swered he. "They are here from the next 
village, and lent us a hand in pitching our 
tenJ' 

" Boys," said he to us, in a dictatorial tone, 
<< can you bring us some water from the next 
brook ; and some wood to boil our coffee ? I 
will so with you." 

" That would be a shame, Mr. Lieutenant," 
said my cousin, in the Jutland dialect, **we 
will do it alone." 

As soon as we approached the tent, he took 
the coffae kettle and ran Vith it to a spring ; I 
began to collect some mountain grass from 
the north side of the mountain, with which to 
kindle a lire to make the coffee, and the 
lieutenant assisted me. While we were thus 
engaged, he told me who the new comers 
were, and I learned from him that the eider 
lady and the younger who was with her, were 
both his sisters. He would have said more, 
but was prevented by their approaching us to 
inspect our labors, the object of which they 
did not at first understand. It was the first 
time, in fact, that they had drank coffee boiled 
with mountain grass. 

It had meantmie become so light that the 
torches were unnecessary, and that we could 
see enough to drink our coffee by daylight. 
The furniture of the tent was now wanted for 
use, and Farniente could no longer enjoy his 
beloved sleep, for his bed was taken away from 
under him. On being disturbed in this nlde 
manner, he displayed his discontent in the 
most decided manner, by various objurgations ; 
but he was no sooner upon liis feet and his 
eyes open, than he became the same merry 
fellow as before. He went up to the ladies, 
and recited with a fluent tongue the follow, 
ing well known distich : 

" Quando conveniant, Cathaiina, Margaretha, Sy- 

billa, 
Colloquium faciunt et ab hoc et ab hac et ab ilia. 

That is as much as to say, in plain Danish " 
added he, "Good morning, my three graces,*! 
am rejoiced to see your charming faces, and 
to hear your sweet voices in this loveliest of 
all places." 

" That is translated somewhat too freely," 
said the the eldest to him, " it means rather 
* I wish you were all with the wicked one, you 
three Troublewits. If you all come together, 
a man cannot hear himself speak for your 
chattering.' Did you not observe," said she 
to the two others, " he called us by name ?" 

" I heard your sister's and mine," said the 
lady-love of " The Great," " but not yours." 



" Ah," answered she, " Sybilla, that is me ; 
that is the name of honor he gives me." 

Farniente laughed, took her hands, and 
said, " My wise Sybilla, my learned Sybilla, 
for this idea you shall have a little turn in the 
open air." 

And then he began to waltz, and the horns 
to blow ; " The Great" and the lieutenant fol- 
lowed his example. The first took his lady- 
love, and the other his sister. Before I 
thought of it, my cousin took me about the 
waist, and as he had the strength of a bear, 
pulled me in spite of my struggles along with 
nim. Several times we went round, but as the 
Holstein gallope waltz was not my forte, we 
came at last from the smooth mountain side 
into the long grass, and, plump, we were both 
rolling on the ground. 

The musicians, who first saw our accident, 
could not blow their horns for laughing, and 
now the others stopped their dance to laugh 
at our mLBtortune. While we again scram- 
bled up, I heard Sybilla, for so I will call her, 
make the remark that we were pretty active 
for peasant boys, and not very timid. 

"That is the almighty power of music," 
cried Farniente, " but let us drink our coffee." 

All now seated themselves on the cushions 
and cloaks about the log of wood, which during 
the dance had been spread by the priest's sons 
for a coffee table. 

"Sit down, children," said the lieutenant 
to my cousin and me, " you must be tired after 
your dance." 

We seated ourselves silentlv at a distance 
from the circle. Sybilla poured out the coffee. 
She, as well as the two other ladies, looked 
many times at us, a little distrustfully, as I 
thought, but none of them oftener than the 
younger sister of the lieutenant My cousin 
whispered mo more than once, in admiration of 
her beauty. 

When the gentlemen had each taken a cup, 
Farniente winked graciously to us and said, 
" Come, good folks, and take a bit" 

We rose and approached slowlv. Sybilla 
handed my cousin the first cup ; he took his 
hat in his hand, and reached the other for the 
cup. 

When he had taken it and retired a step or 
two, Sybilla said with a half roguish, half- 
jokinj? look in the German language, 

" This peasant has very deuc&te hands, he 
has not used the flail very Ion?, I suspect" 

" I should think not," said her sister blush- 
inff modestly. 

My cousm let his cup fall. He stood 
motionless, like a tree in the forest, with his 
eyes fastened upon the last speaker, and the 
longer he gazed, so much the more did sho 
blush ; so much the more was she confused 
and flustered. The rest were all silent with 
amazement ; no one but me guessed the con- 
nection of events. 

Farniente first broke silence, saying to my 
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cousin, *'My dear sir, it is now time that you 
lay aside your incognito, for it seems as if you 
and this lady had seen each other before.** 

My cousin now recovered his speech, went 
up to her and said, " I have indeed to-day for 
the first time enjoyed the happiness of seeing 
the lips from which a voice so charming has 
twice sounded in my ears. I cannot be mis- 
taken, so deeply is it treasured in my memory. 
Dare I flatter myself that my voice is not 
entirely forgottefi by you ?" 

Katherine, for it was she, answered with a 
smile, in which truly more lay than in the 
words, ** Your voice, as little as your face, is 
forgotten, though the last time you were a 
Spanish grandee. Y(t\i must know that the 
whole troup of shepherds changed their drc»s 
before the end of the masquerade." 

"' What does all this mean ?" said the lieu- 
tenant, ** old acquaintance, new masquerades." 

** And now an actual shepherd's life," added 
Famiente. ** Come, ye sons of nature, and 
join our friendly circle." 

On this invitation we took our places, and 
after our names had been mentioned,, my 
cousin turned the conversation to the events 
of the Esromsea and asked Katherine, ** How 
is your poor friend and how did she support 
her sorrow ?" 

*^ Right well ; there she sits," answered she 
laughing and pointin^^ to the lady love of **The 
Great" My cousin hesitated and made some 
confused remark : ** It was a sad misfortune — 
but—" 

** Not so very sad," said " The Great," " for 
the drowned man came to life and I am he." 

*' He !" cried my cousin in surprise—" God 
be praised ! that is more than I hoped ; but 
the poor thou^tless fellow who upset the 
boat, and tried to drown himserf in conse- 
quence ?" — 

." That was me," said Famiente; " and as it 
then came to my mind that I needed a gover- 
nor, I married, and there," pointing to Sybilla, 
"sits she who now guides my bark over the 
dangerous sea of life!" 

It was daylight Slowly the dark curtain 
of night rolled up in the north east, clearer 
and clearer became the blue of the heavens, 
the larks sang with their thousand voices the 
morning chorus, the wood birds toned their 
throats, a white cloud of mist rolled over the 
valley, and lay like drapery upon the sea. 

I looked towards the east over the mist with 
a feeling like that of the old man, when hav- 
inj^ passed through the troubles and vexations 
01 life, he first meets the morning gleam of 
eternity. The sun rose— no painting here. 
Look and adore in the joy of thy soul, such 
joy is adoration. That is &^ only conclusion. 
Never had the ^at davlight on its rising 
glanced upon a curcle of happier men on the 
summit of the Himroelberg; and of Uiem all, 



was none happier than Louis, and his new 
found shepherdess, whose face glowed in the 
morning sunlight Now, a hadf-year after, 
they are united for this life, and for that 
which we are all awaiting, in humble hope 
and trust 



SPACE AKHmiLATION. 

In the fifth number of To-Day in an article 
under the head of "Curiosities of Tele- 
graphing " we called attention to some of tiie 
apparent inconsistencies in time which that 
wonderful invention has caused already, and 
some even more remarkable ones which would 
result from its extension, — a not impossible 
or even futile enterprise, — round the world 
from Europe to America, by way of Bhcring*8 
Straits. We now purpose to advert to some 
still more surprising things of a similar 
nature which would follow from the same 
principles, should modem progress in inven- 
tion succeed in making even a small approach 
in the transport of persons to the speed now 
attained in tne transport of intelligence. 

The earliest travels in tne most primitive 
times must have been conducted on foot The 
greatest continuous speed attainable in pedes- 
trian joumeys, day after day, cannot we pre- 
sume be set higher than twenty or thirty miles 
per diem. Large armies are never moved, 
even on forced marches, as fast as this 

The Greek courier who ran from Plataea to 
Delphi and back with the sacred fire, and 
then died, must have travelled about one hun 
dred and twenty-five miles that day. When 
the Spaniards entered Mexico they found a 
regular system of couriers and post-roads es- 
tablished there by the Aztecs; Post-houses 
built of stone were established on the prin- 
cipal roads at short distances from each other. 
The couriers, who of course travelled on 
foot, were trained to such celerity that, bf 
frequently relieving each other at the sta- 
tions, they could communicate intelligence 
at a rate certainly exceeding one hundred 
miles a day.* These poetrhouses subse- 
quently proved very convenient shelters to 
the Spanish army in its march of invasion. 
In Pern the same system also existed, and 
in greater perfection. The distance between 
the stations was less than five miles, and the 
speed attained is rated at one hundred and 
fiAy miles a day.f 

We have known persons who have walked 
forty and even sixtv miles in a single day ; but 
of course they could hardly maintain this rate 
of speed continuously on a long joumey, par- 
ticularly when the variableness of the weather 
is taken into account : for a rainy day would 
be a serious obstacle. If then we consider 
twenty-four miles a day as a fair statement, 
we have a mile an boor at the average rate of 

* Pretoott'i Conqueet of Mexico, vol. i, p. 42. 
t Prescott'i Conquest of Peru, vol. i, p. 68. 
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speed of travelling (not conveyirtg intelligence) 
for one man, in tbe earliest times. 

Now-a-days, by railroads, we can travel at 
a rate of speed varying from twenty to sixty 
miles an hour : but will set down thirty-three 
miles an hour as a fair average of running 
time, easily attainable. And this, too, can 
be maintained, throughout the whole twenty- 
four hours of day and night, day after day, 
without materially affecting the traveller. It 
will be seen therefore that the invention and 
enterprise of man has increased the speed of 
human travelling thirty-three times from the 
earliest ages to Uie present Now suppose — 
what is of course an extravagant and absurd 
'supposition, but one which has however a 
little semblance of reality about it ; — suppose 
that the invention and enterprise of man 
should continue to improve and accelerate 
this rate of travelling, to the same degree 
again : — why, an easy calculation will snow 
that a speed of a thousand /niles an hour 
would be reached. Let us, then, for a moment, 
imagine the consequences of having steam 
vessels, or some other sort of vessels, or bal- 
loons, or what nots, capable of carrying men 
and women across the ocean and round the 
world at the fearfully rapid rate of a thousand 
miits an hour. 

We do not mean to dwell on the most natural 
consequences of this, such as that a visit to 
Europe would be only a forenoon's work, and 
a tour among the pyramids the event of a 
single day ; that one could dine in Boston, 
and tea m London, to breakfast the next 
morning in Pekin, These we will leave to 
our readers to think of. 

But what we wish to point out is a 
more hidden necessary result The diameter 
of our globe is about eight thousand miles, 
and consequently, the circumference is about 
twenty-four thousand miles. The circum- 
flavigation of the globe, or journey round the 
world, is consequently a trip of twenty-four 
thousand miles, if we had thousand-mile- 
an-hour ships, this would take just a day to 
accomplish. 

But it takes the earth, too, just a day to 
accomplish a single daily revolution round 
its own axis, turning from west to eaat And 
the fact which was the basis of ** Curiosities 
of Telegraphing'' is that it is noon always at 
the points on each meridian of the earth at 
the moment when that meridian is under the 
sun, and that the point where it is noon 
changes, from hour to hour and minute to 
minute through the day, always moving along 
the earth's stmace from east to west 

Now, suppose we start at noon in our jiew 
steamship to voyage round the globe, from 
Liverpool, and that we can change from water 
travel to land travel ; from thousand-mile-an- 
hour ships to thousand-mile-an-hour cars ; 
without delay. Or we might start from some 
more southern ports where we could keep in 



our ships 'on nearly the same line of latitude 
throughout We will make our voyage from 
east to west We shall be going just as fast as 
the world is turning, but in the opposite 
direction ; consequently to us the sun will ap- 
pear fixed, and we shall enjoy a perpetual 
noon of twentv-four hours' duration, extending 
during the whole length of our voyage untS 
our return and our arrival at home ! 

If on the contrary we make our voyage 
easterly, so as to be going the same way tliat 
the earth is turning, our apparent motion with 
regard to the sun will be so retarded that, 
wfile we spend only twenty-four hours in the 
voyage, yet it will take us two days ! We 
shall see night, sunrise, noon and sunset each 
twice ; and shall be in the course of our tliird 
noon when we arrive again at our point of 
departure ! Thus, should we start at noon 
from Boston, in the space of six hours, when 
our watches gave us six for the hour, we 
should find ourselves at Rome at midnight ; 
six hours later, when by watch it would be 
midnight, we should find it high noon at 
Pekin; and six hours later, we should be 
somewhere in the Pacific Ocean north of the 
Sandwich Islands, in the darkness of midnight 
again. After another space of six hours we 
should be at home at noon, on the next day 
after that on which we started. 

It is to be observed that the same causes 
which would operate thus curiously in case of 
the attainment of the speed we have so fanci- 
fully imagined, are still at work now, only that 
their results are comparatively insignificant 
It is well known that any easterly voyage 
round the world is lengthened, and any west- 
erly one is shortened, apparently, as we 
reckon time, a day each, because the earth 
turns respectively against and with each. The 
addition or subtraction of a day, which doubles 
or annihilates a voyage only twenty-four hours 
long, is hardly perceived m reckoning those 
which are counted by hundreds of days. 

After all, compare for a moment this 
imagined rate of speed in travelling, which 
seems so enormous, with that with which in- 
telligence travels by the telegraph. The 
former is a thousand miles an hour, a rapid 
rate indeed ; but the latter is neverthelesss 
almost infinitely more rapid — eighteen hun- 
dred million miles an hour ! 
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Six weeks ago, '* Kossuth^ would have, per- 
haps, heen an attractive heading for an arti- 
cle, had we dared to try to stem the popular 
excitement by presenting any views not 
wholly in accordance with it ; at present, we 
are amiid that not more than half a dozen of 
our readers will think of reading what we 
have to say upon the subject. To that half a 
dozen, however, we humbly address ourselves. 
The newspapers are getting tired of Kossuth 
— a sure indication uiat the people have al- 
ready become 6red of him. He seems to 
have ^ne through the regular course of an 
American popular excitement. Received at 
the "commercial emporium" with the most 
distinguished civil and military honors, he 
mounted majestically and at once on the tide 
of popular favor, above all the other lions of 
the day. Poor Lola Montes was compelled 
to display her charms to barren houses, and 
Jenny Lind was permitted to be wooed and 
won in a quiet and comfortable way. He 
was toasted flind feasted from one Atlantic 
city to another, and received by Congress 
and the President as the guest of the nation. 
Since then the furore has steadily declined. 
The public applause has been growing feebler 
and feebler, and now its last echoes are dy- 
ing away upon the banks of the Mississippi. 
The great exile came among us hoping, and 
believing, that he might be able with oar aid 
to achieve the independence of his country. 
He had read, doubtless, the speeches of oar 
popular orators ; their scathing denunciations 
of tyranny, and was, it would seem, deluded 
with the belief that they were prepared to 
make their words good. He came seeking 
material aid — ships, cannon, ^ns, ammuni- 
tion and men, and the active interference of 
our government His success has been sim- 
ply ridiculous. He has got as many frothv 
harangues as his heart could desire, a stack 
of old muskets, a few thousands of dollars ; 
and a protest against Russian interference is 
on its way through Congress. With these he 
is to m3et the combined armies of Russia and 



Austria, or do nothing. Speeches enough to 
sink a seventy-four — arms enough to fit out a 
fishing smack ! And if things proceed in this 
gigantic way, we shall next hear of some 
Cape Cod schooner tanned with a few con- 
demned muskets, a rusty swivel, the empty 
thunder of an American Congress, the threat> 
ened indignation of the civilized worid, 
ploughing her tremendous way up the Adri- 
atic, makin? despots tremble and the oppres- 
sed rejoice! 

Kossuth has been deceived. We deeply 
regret it, for we entertain towards him the 
greatest respect, nay, admiration ; but he has 
Been deceived. The orators have had him 
and duped him. They have by turns jumped 
upon his back, already nearly broken by the 
weight of his misfortunes, and have merciless- 
ly ndden him through the country. We sin- 
cerely wish, and we suspect Kossuth sincere- 
ly wishes that he had known about the ora- 
tors before he resolved to quit the barbarous 
shores of Asia Minor. If there is a philan- 
thropist who wishes to perform a real service 
to a very meritorious class of men, let him 
write a book on America for the information 
of such personages as Kossuth. ^ He should 
have a whole chapter devoted to the orators. 
He should state what a countless multitude 
of wind-bags we have among us — what my- 
riads of men who have nothing to risk, and 
are yet perfectly ready, nay, anxious to ridk 
it ; and on the other hand, what numbers we 
have who have a great deal of money to lose 
and not the slightest intention of losing it. 
We would suggest as an appropriate title for 
such a work, "Hints to distinguished Exiles 
on their way to the Asjlum for the Oppressed ; 
or Going In at the Big End of the Horn and 
out at the Little." It is our belief that such 
a book would be of the greatest benefit. 

Our government, in bringing Kossuth to 
our shores, acted inconsiderately. It did not 
propose to forward his schemes. It knew 
that this was not possible. The only object 
it could have, therefore, was to offer him a re- 
sidence here. But the notion that a man like 
Kossuth would quietly settle and pass the re- 
mainder of his days in our countiy was ab- 
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surd ; and yet some of our wise legislators 
seemed to ijave enteitained it. They seemed 
to bare imaffined tliat he might forget bis 
snfTerings and his wrongs, his glory and his 
cause— -forget Hungary, forget Austria, for- 

fet hope, and forget revenge— quench his 
uming enthusiasm, his living eloqaence — 
and bury bis magnificent talents in the wilds 
of Minesota. Kossuth in Minesota ! Kos- 
suth at the plough — was in their visions. 

" How jocund [would] be drive his team afield, 
How [bow] the woods beneath his sturdy stroke." 

Far better for such a man that he should 
perish in exile, or in a dungeon, or in vain 
attempts to regain independence for his coun- 
try, than play a mean and insignificant part 
among strangers whose sympiUhy for him 
would grow cold as soon as he ceased to be a 
novelty. 

The visit of Kossuth to our country, al- 
though it has completely failed to accom|disb 
the great end he had in view, has yet produ- 
ced some very noticeable effects among us, 
upon which a few reflection» are not oat of 
place here. The wind-bags have exploded 
all over the country. Koesinh, like old .^lus, 
as tiie school-boys translate, has struck the 
side of the nxxintain with an inverted spear. 

— — " CaTum conTers& cuspide montem 
Impolit in latus : ac venti, relut ag^ne facto. 
Qua data porta, ruunt, et terras turbine perflant/* 

A windy member of some legislative bodv, 
offers a windy resolution in favor of Kossuth, 
and advocates it in a windy speech ; which 
windy resolution is delivered to Kossuth, to- 
gether with anotiier windy speech by the 
windy chairman of a windy committee depu- 
ted for this windy purpose. Now it is too 
much to require an earnest man like Kossuth 
to reply to all thb wind, and yet be feels com- 
pelled to do it ; and the consequence is, as 
he sorrowfully complains, that the wind-bags 
have preyed, like vampires^ upon his health 
and his ideas. He has served them a good 
turn; they him a poor one. like a true 
Christian, he has given them good for evil ; 
and they go home to l4ieir constituents more 
inflated t£in ever. Unlike balloons, the more 
gas they let out, the higher they rise. It b 
too bad, but it cannot be helped. 

A great conunotion has been raised among 
the candidates for the Presidency. They 
have all hoisted the Kossuth flag. ^ No Rus- 
sian interference" waves in every breeze 
from the mizzen gaff of Cass. Welister sails 
majestically with ^Hungary as a Distinct 
Nationality among the Nations of the Earth" 
floating proudly at his fore. Douglass and 
Seward and ail the smaller crafl are decorated 
from stem to stem with Hungarian colors. 
We have a quantity of speeches from our 
senators and representatives upon subjects 
suggested by the presence of the great exile, 
and some of*^ these we will briefly notice. Mr. 
Sumner's speech we like. Contrary to his 



usual custom, he gives us but little wind, and 
that little is good. We have no objections to 
seeing men indulge in a little wind on proper 
occasions, if it is ^ood. Mr. Sumner manu- 
factures hw own wind, and is very choice as to 
the ingredients, and it blows s<^y upon us 
imbued with the pleasant perfume of ancient 
wisdom and classic song. But the best thing 
about Mr. Sumner's speech, and what many 
of his previous efibrts have sadly wanted, is 
that it IS directly to the point and conclusive 
upon it The speech of Mr. Badger is able, 
but it is against Kossuth, and what is worse, 
it speaks contemptuously of him, and would 
refuse to grant the civilities of the nation to 
him. We are sorry for this, for it is inflicting 
an unnecessary wound upon Kossuth's feel- 
ings, and one which he had done nothing to 
deserve. The speech of Gen. Cass is the 
most labored effort of any we have read. We 
have it before us in a pamphlet ot sixteen 
solid pages, printed in fine type and douUe 
columns. Gen. Cass is a very distingubhed 
man, and at the head of a great and patriotic 
party ; but he has performed, in thb speech, 
some of the most extraordinary intellectual 
exploits that have ever fallen under our no- 
tice. The speech, it will be remembered, 
was delivered in support of the following re- 
solution:' — ^*Resr>lved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That while the people of the United States 
sympathize with aU nations who are striving 
to establbh free governments, yet they recog- 
nize the great principle of the law of nations 
which assures to each of them the right to 
manage its own internal affairs in its own 
way, and to establbh, alter, or abolbh its 
government at pleasure, without the interfer- 
ence of any other power ; and they have not 
seen, nor could they again see, without deep 
concern, the violation of thb principle of na- 
tional independence." The orator com- 
mences hb speech with some general reflec- 
tions upon the law of nations and the present 
state of mankind, and then states that the 
proposition that every nation has the right to 
manage its internal afikirs in its own way is 
an acknowledged principle of public law — 
recognized by every publicbt in- Europe — 
conceded by &e Autocrat of Russb himself 
in the manifesto he bsoed upon crossing the 
frcmtier of Hungary with hb army. Having 
said this, he proceeds to establbh thb uni- 
versally admitted principle. Why waste 
words in maintaining what every body^ con- 
cedes to be true ? The Emperor of Ktissb 
declared two things ; first, that in marching 
into Hungary he transgressed an established 
principle of public law : and, secondly, that 
self-preservation compelled \am to do it, the 
Hungarian chiefs being imbued with a spirit 
hostile to Russia. Gen. Cass replies to him 
by establbhing the conceded principle, and 



pronoanciiig the Emperor's reason a subter- 
rage. The General says that necessity is 
the plea which tyrants osaalljr set ap. So it 
is ; bnt this does show that it is so in this 
case. The truth is that the establishment of 
a republican government in Hungary would 
in progress or time endanger the existence of 
absolutism in Russia; and this is a strong 
reason why we, as Americans, should hope 
for the establishment of such a government ; 
and this is the reason why the Autocrat looked 
upon the Hungarian revolution with alarm. 
Ir he respected the laws of nations and kept 
at home, he would be ruined. If he violated 
them, his case could not be worse, probably 
not half BO bad, and like a sensible man of 
the world, he choss the latter alternative. 
We do not understand him to have defended 
his course under the law of nations, but otU- 
$ide of it, and upon the higher principles of 
self-preservation. 

The General next comes to urge the adop- 
tion of his resolution. But objections pro- 
sent themselves. Some simple-minded sena- 
tors seemed to imagine that when Uncle Sam 
spoke to the nations* he meant something. 
They apprehended hostilities with European 
powers. But the General assures them that 
they may quiet their fears upon that point — 
thit there 18 not the slightest danger. And 
BO it is. The General has not read history in 
vain. Here are his precedents in his own 
words. The italics are ours. 

** In 1788 France protested against the in- 
vasion of Holland by the Prussians. Even 
the old monarchy then advocated the cause of 
national independence. But the PrussUms 
marched on and put down the liberal partif, 
while France abstained from any farther action. 

^ In 1814, Lord Castlereagh protested in 
the name of his government against the final 
extinction of all mat then remamed of Poland 
as a nation. But Poland is extingmehed^ or 
rather, I trust, the fire of liberty is only 
smothered there for the present, to break out 
into a brighter flame hereafter : and England 
looked on silent and inactive. 

'* In 18*20, England protected asrainst the 
intervention of Austria in the affairs of Na- 
pies. But this protut did not stov the Austrian 
anrnfy nor did it induce Englana to adopt any 
other measure. 

'^In like manner, an English protest was 
interposed between the French invading army 
and Spain, in 1822, and upon that occasion 
England advanced in the most explicit man- 
ner the great doctrine of non-interferencfe, 
for which we are now contending. But 
neither the Pyrenees nor the protest stopped tht 
IWndi army. It accomplished its mission, and 
the independence qf Spain apired as the Itst 
gun — 'is funerd gun, inieed—was fired 
from Cidh, England left her protest upon 
record, but she left no other memorial of ner 
disapprobation. 



**Both England and France protested 
against the occupation of Cracow, byX w^ 
wd ffed and without war.^ 

In what school did Geil Caos learn his art 
of reasoning? He offers a resolution pr^- 
spedvoe in its langua^. It protests against 
tiie doing of a certam act It is therefore 
designed to^ prevent the doing of that act, or 
it has no design at alL It is the business, 
therefore, of its author to show that it will tend 
to accomplish the end in view ; and yet, he 
g[oes. deliberately to work and proves concla- 
sively, by a labored collection of precedents, 
that it will have no such effect ! The veiy 
facts by which he . shows what his argument 
alone required him to show, viz. that protests 
do not necessarily imply war, show also that 
they have, under these ciroumstances, no 
other effect, good, bad or indifferent Why 
did not the General leave out those passages 
which we have marked with italics? But 
what surprises us more is thit he should have 
put them in the strongest language he could 
command. .The whole of his argument upon 
this point is a prolonged bull. The General 
will allow us to add one more precedent to 
his collection. We shall not go abroad for it, 
but take it from our own histoir. The an- 
cient Dutch settlers of New York protested, 
even more violently than the General pro- 
poses to prote8% against the act of the Mary- 
landers in taking possession of the Schuylkill 
and the adjacent country. They sent a valiant 
naval captain. Admiral Jan Jansen Alpen- 
dam, with two sloops, to carry the protest 
We extract the account from that veracious 
work, ** The History of New York, by Die- 
drich Knickerbocker.'* " Here he (the Ad- 
miral) attacked the enemy in a vigorous 
speech in low Dutch, which thp wary Kipft 
had previously put in his pocket ; wherein he 
courteously commenced by calling them a 
pack of lazy, louting, dram-drinking, cock- 
fighting, horse-racing, slave-driving, tavern- 
bunting, sabbath-drinking, mulatto-breeding 
upstarts — and concluded by ordering them to 
evacuate the country immediately — ^to which 
they most laconically replied in plain English 

tliey'd see him d d first Now this was a 

reply for which neither Jan Jansen Alpendam 
nor wilhelmus Kiefl had made any calculation 
— and finding himself totally unprepared to 
answer so terrible a rebuff with suitable hos- 
tility, he concluded that his wisest course was 
to return home and report progress." If to 
the protest of the American Congress the 
Autocrat of Russia should say ** go to the 
devil," all we should have to do would be, we 
suppose, solemnly to decline; to leave on re- 
cord our solemn refusal, ** but no other raemo«> 
rial of our disapprobation." 

Many of our readers will recollect that 
when Gen. Cass, Just previously to the Mexi- 
can war, was urging some warlike measure in 
the Senate, and some of the members were 
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apprehensive of the consequences, the General 
intimated, that m proposing the measure he 
did not purpose to injure the Mexicans, but 
only to fVighten them. Mr. Webster com- 

Sired him to Bottom, the weaver, who would 
ave Snn^, the joiner, teH the fadies he was 
nd lion ; since his speech wouM reach- the 
Mexican government as soon ai the measure 
m question, and kindl/ inform them that it 
wMooly intended to terrify them* Now here 
tPlB find the General copying again te^ the 
Hfe, his old exemplar Nick Bottom, the weaver* 
If the protest receive the vote of Congress, his 
speech will go with it to the Czar, it will, in 
effect, say to him, " My dear Czar, — we have 
protested against your interference in the af- 
fairs of Hungary ; and you may think tliat a 
protest from the great republic of the West 
imports something terrible. Methinks I see 
you quaking with fear. But read my speech, 
and the precedents, and be calmed and com- 
forted. Protests seldom lead to wars; indeed 
they seldom lead to any perceptible eifect, as 
the precedents will show. I therefore repeat, 
be calmed and be comforted. Fire valeqtut^ 

Setting aside the jMrotest — -the vox tl pr(R- 
tena niMl, and what Gen. Cass has to say 
about it, and the remainder of his speech is 
unobjectionable. He speaks of Kossuth, of 
Hungary, of the conduct of Russia and Aus- 
tria, and of our own country, with dignity, 
moderation, and firmness, and with the spirit 
of an American ; and he exhibits a fullness of 
knowledge relative to the diplomatic history 
of this country, and of Ekirope, which is rarely 
seen, even in oar most distingdished men. 

Kossutli's mission, as we have before ob- 
served, is likely to prove a failure ; and he will 
return to Europe, if he return at all, with a 
heavier heart than he brought hither. Respect- 
ing his conduct, while in this country, there 
are a variety of opinions. We find in it much 
tto applaud, and little to condemn. We wish 
. he had advocated his cause with a little less 
baldness and discussed our policy with a little 
less freedom ; and we wish especially that he 
had ferbome to tell excited popular assemblies, 
that witJb respect to the foreign policy of our 
government, they could make it what they chose 
- — a truth, S>ut not one for Kossuth to declare. 
His attempts to collect a fund by private sub- 
scription, and to gather together the old mus- 
kets Mrhich are hanging up in garrets, have 
imptii«d o«r estimate of him, as a practical 
man. We had thought he presented an in- 
stance of die rare union of the highest en- 
dowments «f genius, with the executive tal- 
ents which are displayed by more ordinary 
men. But iin this we suapect we were mis- 
tsken ; and <we find that he is redded by 
some of his .countrymen, distinguished like 
himself, ' for ^heir patriotism in the recent 
stmg^e^ and who are prepared to do full jus- 
tice to his motives ; as a man of a splendid, 
but viskmary mind. We wish that his treat- 



ment in this country had beeft different — that 
he had been less flattered and less abused. 
We wish that those whd had only their own 
ends in view had been kept away from him, 
and that those who disliked his flatterers had 
nof identified him with them. But wfiat we 
are surprised aitd indignant at is, that any 
sbonld orbak the silence they kept while his 
star" was in the zenith, and now that it is sinking 
in the West, brand him with the epithets of a 
mendicant and vagabond. He merits, as it 
seems to tfs, and now as much as ever, the 
Cordial sytnpathy of every American. Our 
assent to his requests and plans we must re- 
fuse ; but let OS not refuse him oar sympathy. 
It is now beyond question that he has labored 
and suffered for national independence, and it 
is probable, for popular rights. Constant 
attachment to these two principles is the 
glory of our history. It were wretched, in- 
deed, to make such a boast of our own vir- 
tues, and yet refose to applaud the sapie 
qualities in others. The man who can read 
this great exile's burning description of his 
country's wrongs, witness his exhausting ef- 
forts for his country's' freedom, and not feel 
his bosom swell with an honest sympathy, 
does not carry within it an American heart 

THE BIRTH AND FAEENTAGE OF 
THE CAT. BT FELINUS. NO. n. 

In my last I gave an account of the crea- 
tion of the Cat. I now proceed to state the 
rank assigned to it soon after its birth ; a re- 
mote period, called by some people the good 
old times, which, as well as I understand the 
phrase, means when every thing was different 
from what it is at present, in short a time that 
we know little or nothing about I shall first 
go a little cnit of my way to notice tlie repug- 
nance some people have to the Cat, and the 
many evil reports which in modern times 
have been circulated against the race. Mal- 
branche asserts that an antipathy has been 
known to be perpetuated in a child, caused 
by an alarm given to its mother before birth. 
Locke, at the end of a dissertation on the 
origin of our antipathies, is pleased to say 
that the fear of a Cat is one of those irregu- 
lar associations of ideas which is a disgrace 
to our understanding. Many instances might 
be cited of persons who retain this aversion 
to the Cat, and there are not wanting, indi- 
viduals of acknowledged courage who have 
shunned a Cat througu mere fear. I myself 
knew a gentleman of the Canadian Fur Com- 
pany who had battled with Indians, and faced 
every wild animal that ranges in our northern 
region, yet flew out of my apartment sudden- 
ly while in the midst of our conversation, be- 
cause, as he afterwards confessed, a Cat 
entered the room. 

Happily for the repose of Cats antiquity 
was more just to their worth. In Egypt divine 




honors wer« bestowed upon them, and they 
were worshipped with mysterious rites, that 
were transmitted to the Greeks and Romans. 
Diodorus Siculns informs us fn his first book, 
that Orpheus brought this worship into Greece, 
and Lucian, in His AssemMy of the Gods, 
makes mention of it The image of a Gat in 
its natural form was discovered in Egypt 
sculptured on stone. Round its neck was a 
collar, to which was attached a tablet covered 
with hieroglyphic characters. These charac- 
ters have not yet been discyphered, but it 
would be impeaching the persevering zeal of 
our modem savans to suppose they will re- 
main long unknown. According to Egyptian 
mjrthology, when the Gods were pursued by 
Typhon, who, by the same authority, I learn, 
was brother to Osiris and first husband of 
Isis, they conceded themselves under the 
form of animals. Anubis, worshipped since 
under the name of Mercury, was transformed 
into a Dog ; Diana, who according to a learn- 
ed Orientalist, is the same as the Egyptian 
Isis, took the form of a handsome Cat, or 
rather Catess. It is not supposed that these 
transformations were made by mere chance, 
but rather with a special view. Mercury 
took the form of a Dog to mark his fidelity in 
obeying the orders of his master, while Diana 
adopted that of the female Cat as denoting 
the modest reserve which is one of her bright- 
est characteristics. 

Among the monuments of antiquity the 
image of the deified Cat is frequently found. 
On a tablet representing the mysteries of 
Isis is a representation of the deified CJat un- 
der the name of Eluriis. This has some of 
the human traits and was supposed to have a 
symbolical connection with the moon. In 
fact, if the point be closely examined we 
shall find that the Egyptian Priests were not 
far from the truth. It is well known that on 
the surface of the moon ore many spots, with 
changes of color, and that it is brighter at 
night than during the day. The same may 
be said of the Cat, whose fur is variegated 
and whose eye, by the enlargement of the 
pupil, becomes, like the face of his prototype, 
more brilliant on the approach of mght It 
is a circumstance worthy of notice that when- 
ever the EJgyptians gave to- the Cat the hu- 
man traits, tiiey were almost always those of 
a woman. It is probable they perceived a 
resemblance between the gentie graces of 
the animal and those of the Egyptian beau- 
ties. It might be that the Egyptian bdles 
were not unwilling to be put in relation with 
an animal that is renowned for the most ten- 
der sensibilities. This matter I leave to the 
Physiologists to decide, as I do not think it 
becomes a grave historian like myself to de- 
part from his sphere for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the movements of the heart One 
thing is certain tiiat Isia was invoked as the 
Goddess of Love, and she was often repre- 



sented under the form of a female Cat, or, 
more correctly speaking, a Catess. Moreover 
when the goddess was addressed by Egyptian 
lovers they strengthened the vows made to 
their mistresses by swearing by the number 
thirty-six, and this was considered as the 
most solemn of oaths. Plutarch, from whom 
I derive this fact, gives no reason for this 
custom. If I might be allowed to hazard, a 
conjecture, the mystery may be solved in this 
way. The number thirty-six contains a 
greater number of divisors than any number 
that precedes it, with the exception of twenty- 
four, which has the same number. But thirty- 
six has a preference in as much as it has a 
square root which twenty-four has not Prom 
this we may infer that Egyptian lovers were 
honest people who " dealt on the square," or, 
to use a modem, though veiy unclassical ex- 
pression which means the same thing, they 
were " up to the chalk." This explanation 
must suffice until further searches are made 
into Egyptian antiqnities. 

Each divinity in Egypt had several officiat- 
ing priests, one of whom was chief of the 
order; from the orders the Egyptian kings 
were elected, it is therefore not to be doubt- 
ed that the Pontiff of the Cats had a high, 
perhaps tiie highest right to the crown. The 
priests of this particuUr order were exact in 
he observance of many forms which were 
imitations of the practice of the deity they 
worshipped. They were precise in the choice 
of their garments, were averse to wetting 
their feet, were cleanly in their persons, an^ 
above all, washed their faces frequentiy, all 
which were so many acts of devotion con- 
formable to the genius and attributes of the 
divinity whose servants they were. Indepen- 
dent of the divine honors bestowed on Cats^ 
in social life they were treated with attention 
and respect In fact, a marked pre-eminence 
was given to them over all other animals. — 
Plutarch relates that they were comfortably, 
lodged ; the medical art was put in requisition 
for those that were iH, or of a delicate cos- 
stitution, and at the proper period each Catess 
was provided with a Cat as help-meet, in the 
choice of which, the taste, disposition and 
figure of the respective parts were duly con- 
sidered. On the death of a Cat a rin^oroos 
mourning was observed, the funeral ritea 
were performed with much ceremony, and 
the body was deposited in a house conse- 
crated for the purpose. "Efferuntur autem 
Felis mortuae ad sacra Tectu, ubi sale con- 
ditiB sepeliuntur in urbe Bubasti." (Herod: 
lib. 2.) From the same authority I learn that 
Cambyris, on his approach to attack Egypt, 
was stopped in his progress by a forfress at 
Pelusinm deemed impregnable. Knowing 
the veneration in whicti Cats were held by 
the Egyptians who occupied the place, he 
caused his soldiers each to bear a Cat on his 
shield, believing that the dread of injuring 
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the object of their wonhip would preirnt tlip 
beiieged party from Bhoc^inf foith Uicir nr- 
rovB. And lo it vu, the ^yptianB yielded 
up the place. 

Safficient ii said to ihow the high repota- 
tion the ChIs enjoyed u divinitie* and ob 
DtembeTH of civil aociety. A« to the reproach 
CMt opon the EvyptiuiB for making them 
emblenu of worship, they tre iw more to 
bllme than the Greeks and RomBlu whose 



Let people Ulk m mach a« tbey pleuBO 
■gainat stocka and atoDes and graveil imn^(.'H. 
I do deckie that the Cat a* an emblem of 
divinity ia not more objectionable lh»n tlie 
open homage offered daily to the god Plotiia, 
under the form of an eagle on a pifte di" 
gold, or that of a woman with fiowiii)r locks 
and ao ordinary night-cap on her head. If, 
Hr. Editor, vou have any doahta on thin ftoiiit, 
go into State-street any day abont one o'clock, 
and let me know what vou see there. If you 
do not come back with a reverence of the 
Egyptiana and a hi^ respect for Cats, then I 
wUI cease from troubling and jon ahalt be al 
reat. 



THE SKDJACE.* 



[Flon.tlKO™«L] 

Tbs Flea, the Giasshopper, and the Skip- 
jack, wiabed once to try which could epnng 
the highest, and they invited the whole world 
one and all to come and see the splendor. 
And the three brave skippers were all bbscdi- 
bled in the chamber. 

" Yes, I will give my daoghter to the one 
that skips the higbeat,'' said Vte king, '■ for it 
would be too bad if this penon shall skip in 

The Flea cams first. He had elegant 
maimeifl, and bowed politely on all aides ; for 
be had noble blood in his veins, and wna ac- 
Guitomed to good society, and that goes a 
great way. 

Then came the Gt«Bsbo|^r. He waa. to 
be (ore, much more heavy, bat be tkad alto- 
gether a fine figure, and wore a green uni- 
Rum, to which oe was born. Moreover, lliis 
peiaon maintained that he belonged ti> a very 
old family in the land of Egypt, and that the 
stock was very mnch prised there. He hud 
just been taken from the fields, and put in a 
garden hooae which was three atnrieB high, 
all built of picture cards, which had the cul- 
ored aidea turned inwards. There weio doors, 
as well as windows cut-in it, one of ihem in 
the bodv of the Queen'of Hearts. " 1 sing 
so," said he, "tiiat sixteen native bom crickets, 
who have chirped from their youth up, and 

• W* ba)i«a that thia pleuiBl little 
Hani Andsra^n, U itot found aniiiDtt 
ban bcietotore bcca tiualatcd laio 



yet huve had no garden bouse, have grieved 
themselves thinner, when tbey foimd how 
people listened to me." 

Both these, the Flea and the Gras^pper, 
announced themselves boldly, and gave it to 
be understood that they were fit to merry a 
Princess. ' 

The Skipjack said nothing, bnt it waa re- 
Qurked of nim that he ihougiit the more, and 
the wslch dog, who had previooaly made bis 
flcqnnintaDCo, gave himself as surety that the 
SkipJB<:k was of good family, and made out of 
the bnaitbone of a reapectable Goose. That 
□Id cHiinsellors who bad received three priies 
lui liiU^Dce, declared that Ihe Skipjack had the 
git\ of prophecy, and could tell by his bouea 
wiieilii^r there was to be a hard or a mild win- 
ter, and tluit cannot'alwaya be found out from 
lUv breast bone of the people who make the 
uliiianacks. 

" Y(«, I say nothing, said the old king," 
" but go along just the same, and think my 
own tlionghta." 

And now the leap was to be made. The 
Flea skipped so high that nobody could see 
him, and so people maintained be had not 
[caped at alL That was too bad' 

The Grasshopper apruug only half as high, 
but he skipped right in uie king's face, uid 
the uK'narch said that was halefuF. 

The Skipjack stood still and meditated. At 
laal people thought be could not junip. 

" Ir he were not ill," aaid the watch dog, 
and Iheo he put his nose down to him — dash 
—and he sprang with a little delicate hop into 
llie JHpof the Princess, who was sittiiy down 
upon a golden cushion. 

Then tbe King said, "The bigbeatleapis 
in spring Dp to my daughter, and in that lici 
tlir delicacy ; head was wanted For that, and 
the Skipjack has shown that he haa head.** 

And by Ihia he won the Princess. 

"1 sprang tbe highest," said the Flea, 
"Bui it is all tbe same — let her have lb* 
Gooxc bone with the stick and twine. 1 
sprung the highest But in this world one 
must have a body ihatpeople may see him." 

And thereupon the Ilea enliited in a for- 
eign army, where tbey say he will lose bis 
lile. 

The Grasshopper sat bimaelf down in tbe 
ditch, and fell to tfiinking how singnlarly 
things go in tbe world, and be began also to 
sni|;. " Bodv, body, body," and then fell into 
his on n melancholy ditty ; and fron that we 
hnve got tbe alory, that in spite of all may be 
B lie, even if it is printed. 
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Recent experiments with the Doeton mnni- 
cipnl telegraph for fire alanna («f which we 
gHve a descaiption iuNckS of lo-Day) have 
mdicnted its probable complete suceess. It 
will be put in actual operation, it ia tboM^it, 
by the let proz. 




AETISrB UVIOV HAHAH OPSEA. 

The Boston Theatre has been attended by 
brilliant aadiencea lately, to witness the per- 
formances of the Italian opera. *'I Paritani* 
has been performed, for the first time in Bos- 
ton, and has been received at each renresen- 
lation, with the neatest enthnsiasm. Bosio is 
admirably fitted to perform the part of the 
heroine, and to render the light and mcefiil 
mosic. Her acting of the part of Svira is 
admirably conceiv^ and the change from the 
heroine's joyoas gayety,to moumfol madness 
is very touching and expressive. Bettini's 
magnificent tenor voice appears in this opera 
V9 a full advantage, and his impersonation of 
the hero is very well sustained. The Liberty 
duett shows off the power and effect of 
Badiali*s voice, and was received with great 
applasse. 

A winter of mnsical enjoyment has fitted 
the Bostonians for the additional attractions of 
the opera. The last month has been accumu- 
lating every variety of musical entertaiimient, 
so that the lovers of music are distracted which 
way to turn, and what to select A Matinee 
Masicale of the opera company in the aflemoon 
contends on the one side with the public 
'* private rehearsal" of the winter-tried Ger- 
mania society, on the other: and the same 
evening offers the rival attractions of the 
concert of the Musical Fund Society, and the 
novel idea of the Germanians — the music of 
Mendelsohn's Midsummer Night's Dream, 
illustrated bv Miss Kimberly's reading of 
Shakespeare's play ; a combination entertain- 
ment which has been quite successful in 
London. But all these entertainments seem 
to meet with full success, showing that the 
demand is quite equal to to the supply. 

TO SDIT0B9L 

Wb feel ander the necessilT of taking up 
some space which properly belongs to our 
k^aders with a matter which we are conscious 
£an have no great interest to them. Our only 
excuse is that It is of great importance to us, 
and we hope that they generally take enough 
interest in our success to pardon os on t£it 
account 

We desire to make an appeal to the editors 
of newspapers and periodicals ; to give credit 
to To-Day for the articles and paragraphs 
which they copy from To-Day. Notwith- 
standing the warning on this subibct which 
we gave in Number Eight, we still continue 
to see our favorite articles transplanted bodily 
into other journals with no indieation of the 
source from which they were derived; or — 
what is worse, though it naturally follows from 
this— ' we see them going over the country 
with the wrong credit attached to them. 

Nothing can giVe us greater pleasure than 
to find that such exceUent judges as our 



cotemporariei think our articles worthy of 
place m their columns; and we are glad to 
have Uiem copied when credit is given, as it 
extends, in an advantageous way, knowled|fe of 
our paper; but to see other maws tiled with 
our pet ewe Iambs, is far from pleasant Yet 
while papers of the standing of the Traveller 
and Atlas in Boston, and Express and Tribune 
in New York, have copied from us without 
credit, we can hardlv wonder that the practice 
ii becoming general. 

As Uie contents of this paper are always 
ori^nal and fresh, and as the sources from 
which we derive our articles of information 
are always stated, editors need not hesitate 
to credit whatever they find in our columns, 
to ''To-Day, a Boston Literary JoumaL" 
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IifDiA iH GnxECB, or Truth in Mjrthology. 
By E. Pococke. London : Grifiin d& Co. 

A strange book by a learned man. The 
received Uieory di the resemblance ewerf' 
where found between the Greek and Sanskrit 
languages has been, that both of them were 
descendants from some older language. Mr. 
Pococke assumes and attempts to prove that 
this similarity results from an emigration en 
moMH of a body of Indians, originally residing 
in the districts of the Scinde and Affghaius- 
tan, north of the Delta of the River Indus. 
He supposes thit with a powerful fleet thev 
swept up the Red Sea, planted Eg[ypt witn 
the Egyptian race, and Greece with its inhab- 
itants. All this .he undertakes to make out 
bv showing that the geographical names of 
Greece and Egypt are derived from Sanskrit 
roots ; and that places of the same names are 
still to be found in the mother country of thii 
amazing emigrratioiL Thus Attica was named 
from Attac, a fort still Ptahding on the east 
bank of the Indus, as our Boston is from Bos- 
ton in Lincolnshire, England. Auto-dhonM 
the proud Attic designation of Athenian citi- 
zens, should be AUat-Tham the people of 
Attac land. Tdiigu^ their symbol, nas really 
nothing to do with cicad« or grasshoppers, 
but means Ttttaikes or people ot TaiUu In 
the same way HdUnti means the chiefs of 
Hda ; a magnificent range of mountains situ^ 
ated in Beloochistan ; perhaps originally moun- 
tains of »* Heli," " helios " or the sun. How 
different from what a northern etymologist 
would make put, who should derive tnem from 
the Norse Hda^ and so mtke them come from 
HeU! 

The author even finds a corresp<j»ndence in 
the situtition df places. "Near the Atticans 
both of Greece and India, is MeeanB^ which 
now figures near Currachee as Magai TaiaOf 
or the Alligator's Port" Here he fixes the 
origin of the Centaur; arid we quote the pas- 
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sage by wny of suggeatjng to our rpaJoM in 
Kentucky, that they need not be iifraiil to 
welcome the greateat of Magifara, as half 
horae, half alligator. 

It seems to ub, that like most etymological 
researches, the tkeory is run into abRurdity. 
But it is ao well Bostained aa to convince oa 
that there is a baaia of truth in h, in a line 
which has not been wed followed Before; 
mraelj', the derivation of the Greek gpo- 
eraphica! names. We have no idea that tlie 
Egyptian part of it can be made to hold. But 
the Greek etymorogiea must not be passed by 
by careful atudenls. 

Mr. Pococke's theory is that these emigrants 
were Bouddhists banished by socceBsfol Brah- 
ininfl. Nobody before him has dared put the 
Bouddhists before the time of Mcnca. But 
who knowB ? Cousin aiiys in one of his lec- 
tures, " I shall Hay nothing of the Boudclhisls, 
gentlemen, for the simple reason that I know 
nothing about thein !" A good reason. Mr. 
Pococke thinks himself wiser, and perhaps is. 

The book is illustrated by two curious maps 
of the Indian and Greek regions with the 
■Dthor parallels. Scholars will not neglect 
it, for all the dashing assumption of its theory. 
Little, Brown &l Co., Boston, have received 
a number of copies of the book iu the Eng- 
lish edition. 

MiRDAKET Cecil, or 1 Can, beeat^se I Ought 
By Cousin Kate. New York: D. Apple- 
ton Sl Co. 

This is a pleasant story, setting forth how 
aU difficulties may be conquered by a strong 
will, aided by true religious j>rinciple. The 
early part of the scene is laid in France — the 
character of Margaret ia well developed, and 
aa a daughter, a sister, a teai^er, and a friend, 
she famishes a good example. It ia published 



ipirited imitations of modem poets, and amus- 
ng cxamjilcs of wluit tin' itulhor calls " that 
lew achievement oi modem song— the puR" 
>octical." The following lin.-fl are taken from 
ti'Envoy. 

" Come buy my lays, nod tend them if you lial ; 

My pensWe public, if you li«t nol, buy. 

C 'Die for ynn know luc. I am he who saag 

Of Minfer Colt, nod I »m he who framed 

Of Witfaicomb the mild and wondrous song. 

Come, listen to my Inji, md you shall hear 

How Wotdsworth, battling tur the laurmte's 

TCllh, 

lo Ihc dnit the terrible Fititall ; 
How N. P. WilU» for hi. oountri 's good. 
In complete Blcol. all bowie-kni-ect at point. 
Took loi)ginft» in the SnappnK-Tonle's mouth." 



n a handsome font 

The Book of Ballads, Edited by Bon 
Gualtier ; a new edition, with several new 
ballads. New York : Redfield. 

We had occasion to notice last week a re- 
print of a volume of poems, " The Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers," by Ayt"un. The 
"Book of Ballads" ia auppoaed lo be by tbi 
same author, published under the name o 
Bon Gualtier. tn the one we have sp^cinkens 
ol the true old ballad style ; this voliune pre- 
sents caricatures of both old and new. Some 
of these last have appealed in English peri- 
odicals. The Spanisn ballads arc, perhaps, 
the most true. The heroes and heroines of 
these are the figurantes of Astley'a Circus. 
To these are added American ballads, nhich 
ought to interest an American public. If the 



LITEEAaY^ NOTES. 

The publishers of Harper's New Monthly 
MagBKJne announce that Ihi^y have effected 
an anangement, by the pnyiiient of two thou- 
sand dollars, to receive thr' sheets of the 
forthcoming itew novel by t:;harleB Dickens, 
regularly, in advance of i(.-^ publication in 
England. The name of Uie novel is " Bleak 
House, or the East Wind." The first part is 

Sroraised for the April nnmbpr of the Harpers' 
lagaiine. That joornnl bus now attained, 
the pnblishera atate, the piionnooH regular 
circulation of sevtnly-Jivt Ihoutand copies. 

The fourth volnnic of Mr. Putnam's Semi- 
Monthly Library is "The World Here and 
There, or Notes of Travellere," a fuither se- 
lection of interesting papers from Uonaebold 

Worda. 

WES Mfsboe & Co., Boston, have ii 

press " The Univereity Sppiiker, a collection 
of pieces designed for college exercises, io 
declamation, recitation and dialogue. By 
William RuBsell." 
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Bonga of a nation have such an infli 
t the picture of 
ballads, will servi 
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ODD HINUIES. 



B*DiALi and Coli^etti, at the Artists' 
Union Opera, at the Bortton Theatre,' bring 
down a storm of applause by their admirable 

^ . delivery of tiie fainuus dnet, " Suoni 

There are ip IhiB volume I Iromba." They sing it having an American 
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Knd a tri-colored 8aw. When T Puntani wt8 
perfonned last winter in Charleston, the 
American flhg was hooted off the stage, with 
cricB of " No stare and stripes !" The curtsin 
fell, rose again, and the performers sang,— 
not with the palmetto, however, but with the 

The newspapers have chronicled a recent 
attempt lo Jew Rossuth. The Israelite Char. 
itable Society of Cincinnati, closed their ad- 
dress to Kossuth by saying, "We find an 
allusion in the COth Psalm, prophetic of that 
destiny which we hope soon to see recorded 
in the history of youraelf and Hnngary. — 
'JVoso/o ZjchrtyaJidil ntw icAunucAj nUpneh 
Kostulh.' Thus it seems your name in these ! 
ancientand holy rcco.ds is intennixed and pat 
down with that of the great standard bearera 
of humin liberty." 

Really, if the larealites had nothing better 
than this to say, it was as well for them to 
stop. Our readers will hardly recognire this 
reinarkable bocns, which has, indeed, proba- 
bly saffered somewhat at the hands of the 
reporter, for the following pawage in the 
sixtieth Psalm, with which donbtless, they 
are sufficiently familiar. 

icsp ""iDKi'-CBTinni 63 'l''*"p^ '^^^' 
To call this last word Koisulh. is a bold flight 
of fancy which mnst have amused the Hun- 
garian statesman, familiar as he is with the 
Hebrew language. He has addressed Jews 
in it at home. The pronunciation varies, aa 
different nations use that ancient tongue ; — 
Ko-ihit would perhaps CTpress the sound osu- 
uUy given to toe words, aa accurately as Eng- 
lish letters well can. Certainly nobody evei 
called it Kossuth before. 

The word means "truth ;" the translation of 
the verse in the received version is, " Thou 
hast given ■ banner to ihem that fear thee 
that it maybe displayed because of the truth." 

a the 



" Vhea Greek meets Oieek, then cames the tug 

That line has no anthor, except the person 
who first misquoted it from Nat Lee. This 
poet wrote, in his Rival Qneens, Act IV, 
" When Oreeki joined Greeka, then was the tug 

BAHCB07T8 VE^ T(U.TrMR 
Wb have already informed our readers that 
Messrs. Little, Brown Sl Co., Boston, would 
issue at an early day the new volume of Mr, 
Bancroft's History. Its publication has been 
fixed on forthe 13th inst We have had the 

[ileasure of examining a copy in advance, and 
ay before our readers an extract from it 
below. I^a book forms regulariy the fourth 
volume oirthe author's History of the United 



Slates, as we stated in the eighth number ._ 
To- Day, and is not as has several times been 
represented in other journals the first volume 
of a new wort on theHiatory of 'Jie American 
Revolution. This misapprehension has nrisen 
from the fact that in England where the pres- 
ent volume is copyrighted under Lord Msns- 
iield's decision. It is published as a separate 

The period embmced in this volume is I 
from 1748 to 176"', thus comprehending the 
first epoch of the American Revolution, the 
overthrow of the British colonial system. " 
IS accordingly one of peculiar intercsL V 
give below an extract from the last chapter of 
uie volume, containing an eloquent description 
of the state of things in Europe and a brilliant 
piclnreoflhe bopesof thenew world,resulting 
from the peace of 1763:— 

"Thus was arrested the course of cam _ 
and misery, of sorrows in private life infinite 
and unfatbomsble; of wretchedness hesped o 
wretchedness; of public poverty and calamity; 
of forced enlistments and extorted contribu- 
tions ; and all the unbridled tyranny of mili- 
tary power in the day of danger. France was 
exhausted of one half of her specie; in man* 
parts of Germany there remained not enongh 
of men or of cattle to renew cultivniion. The 
number of the dead in arms is computed at 
eight hundred and eighty-six thousand on the 
battle-fields of Europe, or on the way to them. 
And all this devastation and waste of life and 
of resources produced for those who planned 
it no gain whatever, nothing but weakness 
and losses. Not an inch of land was torn from 
the dominions of Frederic; not a limit lo the 
boundaries of any state was contracted or 
vanced. Europe, in its territorial divisi 
remained exactly as before. But in Asia 
America how was the world changed! 

" In Aria, the victories of Clive at Plasty, 
of Coote at the Wanderwaah, and of Watson 
and Pococke on the Indian seas, had given 
England tfao undoubted ascendancy in the 
East Indies, opening to her suddenlj[ the pro- 
mise of untola treasure* and territorial acqoi- 
aitions without end. 

" In America, the Teutonic race, with its 
atrong tendency to individuality and freedom, 
was become the master from the Gnlf of 
Mexico to the Poles ; and the English tongoe, 
which, but a century and a halTbef ire, hadfbi 
its entire world a part only of two narrow 
islands on the outer verge of Europe, wa< 
now lo spread more widely than any that had 
evergiven expression tohtiman thought 

" Go forth, then, language of Milton and 
Hampden, language of my country, take pos- 
session of the. North American continent) 
Gladden the waste places with every tone 
that baa been rigbt'? struck on the Englisb 
lyrfi, with every English word that ha* been 
spoken well for liberty and for man ! Give u 
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echo to the now silent and solitary nriountains; 
gush out with the fou ntains that as yet sing their 
anthems all day long without response; fill 
the valleys with the voices of love in its purity, 
the pledges of friendship in its faithfulness; 
I and as the morning sun drinks the dewdrops 
from the flowers all the way from the dreary 
Atlantic to the Peaceful Ocean, meet him 
with the joyous hum of the early industry of 
freemen ! Uiter boldly and spread widely 
through the world the thoughts of the coming 
apostles of the peopIe^s liberty, till the sound 
that cheers the desert shall thrill through the 
heart of humanity, and the lips of the mes- 
senger of the people's power, as he stands in 
beauty upon tne mountains, shall procliim the 
tenovating tidings of equal freedom for the 
race! 

'* England exulted in its conquests ; enjoy- 
ing the glory of extended dominion in tlie 
confident expectation of a boundless increase 
of wealth. But its success was due to its 
having taken the lead in the good old strug- 
gle for liberty; and was destined to bring 
fruits, not so much to itself, as to the cause 
of freedom and mankind. 

^ France, of all the states on the continent of 
Europe, the most powerful by territorial unity, 
wealth, numbers, industry and culture, seemed 
also by its place, marked out for maritime 
ascendancy. Set between many seas, it 
rested upon the Mediterranean, possessed har- 
bors upon the Grorman Ocean, and embraced 
kithin its wide shores and jutting headlands, 
the bays and open waters of the Atlantic; its 
people, enfolding at one extreme the offspring 
of colonists from Greece, and at the other, the 
hardy children of the Northmen, were called, 
as it were, to the inheritance of life upon the 
sea. The nation, too, readily conceived or 
appropriated great ideas, and delighted in 
bold resolves. Its travellers had penetrated 
farthest into the fearful interior of unknown 
lands; its missionaries won most familiarly 
the confidence of the aboriginal hordes; its 
writers described with keener and wiser ob- 
servation the forms of nature in her wildness, 
and the habits and languages of savage man ; 
its soldiers, and every lay Frenchman in 
America owed military service, unitine be- 
yond all others celerity with courage, knew 
oest how to endure the hardships of forest life 
and to triumph in forest warfare* Its ocean 
ehivalry had given a name and a colony to 
Carolina, and its merchants a people to Aca- 
dia. The French discovered the basin of the 
St Lawrence ; were the first to explore iind 
possess the banks of the Mississippi, and 
planned an American empire that should unite 
the widest valleys and most copious inland 
iraters of the world. 

^ But New France wasgovertied exclusively 

Sthe monarchy of its metropolis, and ^as 
lit against the intellectual daring of its 
philosophy, the liberality of its political econ- 



omists, the movements of its industrial genius, 
its legal skill,and its infusion of protestant free- 
dom. Nothing representing the new activity 
of thought in modern France, went to America. 
Nothing had leave to go there, but what was 
old and worn out The government thought 
only to transmit to its American empire, the 
exhausted policy of the Middle Ages; the 
castes of feudal Europe; its monarchy, its 
hierarchy, its nobility, and its dependent 
peasantry; while commerce was enfeebled by 
protection, stifled under the weight of incon- 
venient regulations, and fettered by exclusive 
grants. The land was parcelled out into 
seignories, and though quitrents were mod- 
erate, transfers and sales of leases were bur- 
dened with restrictions and heavy fines. The 
men who held the plough were tenants and 
vassals, of whom few could either write or 
read. No village school was open for their 
instruction ; nor was there one printing press 
in either Canada or Louisiana. The central 
will of the administration, though checked by 
concessions of monopolies, was neither guided 
by local legislatures, uor restrained by parlia** 
ments, or courts of law. But France was re- 
served for a nobler influence in the New 
World, than that of propagating institutions, 
which in the Old World were giving up the 
ghost ; nor had Providence set apart America 
for the reconstruction of the decaying frame- 
work of feudal tyranny. 

*^ The colonists from England brought over 
the forms of the government of the mother 
country, and th«> purpose of giving them a bet- 
ter development and a fairer career in the 
Western World. The French emigrants took 
with them only what belonged to the past, 
and nothing that represented modern freedom. 
The English emigrants retained what they 
called English privileges, but left behind in 
the parent country, English inequalities, the 
monarch, and nobility, and prelacy. French 
America was closed against even a gleam of 
intellectual independence; nor did it contain 
so much as one dissenter from the Roman 
church ; English America had English liber- 
ties in greater purity and with far more of the 
power of the people than England. Its inhab- 
itants were self-organized bmlies of freehold- 
ers, pressing upon the receding forests, win- 
ning their way farther and farther forward 
every year, and never going back. They had 
schools, so that in several of the colonies 
there was no one to be found beyond child- 
hood, who cot] Id not read and write ; they h*id 
the printing-press, scattering among them 
books, and pamphlets, and many newspapers: 
they had a ministry chiefly composed of men 
of their own election. In private life they 
were accustomed to take care of themselves; 
in public aiTairs they had local legislatures, 
and municipnl self-direction. And now this 
continent from the gulf of Mexico to where 
civilized life is stayed by barriers of frost, 
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waj become their dwelling-place and their 
heritage. 

** Reasoning men in Neir York, as early aa 
1748, foresaw and announced that the conquest 
of Canada by relieving the Northern Colonies 
from danger would hasten their emancipation. 
An attentive Swedish traveller in that year 
beard the opinion, and published it to Sweden 
and to Europe; the early dreams of John 
Adams made the removal of the * turbulent 
Gallics* a prelude to the approaching greatness 
of his country. Durine the negotiations for 
peace, the kinsman and bosom friend of Ed- 
mund Burke, employed the British press to 
unfold the danger to England from retaining 
Canada; and the French Minister for foreign 
af&irs frankly warned the British envoy, tluit 
the cession of Canada would lead to the inde- 
pendence of North America. 

** Unintimidated by the prophecy, and obey- 
ing a higher and wiser instinct, England hap- 
I»ily persisted. ' We have caught them at 
ast,' said Choiseul, to those around him on the 
definitive surrender of New France, and at 
once giving up Louisiana to Spain, his eager 
hopes anticipated the speedy struggle of 
America for separate existence*. So soon as 
tlie sagacious and experienced Vergennes, the 
French ambassador at Constantinople, a grave, 
laborious man, remarkable for a calm temper 
and moderation of character, heard the condi- 
tions of the peace, he also said to his friends, 
and even openly to a British traveller,* The 
consequences of the entire cession of Canada 
are obvious. I am persuaded,* and afterwards 
he himself recalled his prediction to the notice 
of the British ministiy, — ' England will ere 
long repent of having removed Sie only check 
that could keep her colonies in awe. They 
stand no longer in need of her protection; she 
will call on them to contribute towards sup- 
porting the burdens they have helped to bring 
on her ; and they will answer by striking oB* 
all dependence.* Lord Mansfield, also^ used 
oflf^n to declare that he too, * ever since the 
peace of Paris, always thought the Northern 
Colonies were meditating a state of indepen- 
dency on Great Britain.* 

**The colonial system, being fonnded on 
injustice, was at war with itself. The principle 
which confined the commerce of each colony 
to its own metropolis, was not only introduced 
by England into its domestic legislation,but was 
accepted as the law of nations in its treaties 
with other powers ; so that while it wantonly 
restrained its colonists, it was jealously, and 
on its own theory rightfully excluded from the 
rich possessions of France and Spain. Those 
regions could be thrown open to British traders 
only by the general abrogation of the mercan- 
tile monojKily, which would extend the benefit 
to universal commerce, or by British conquest, 
which would close them once more against all 
the world but the victors ; even against the 
nations which had discovered and planted 



them. Leaving the nobler policy of liberty to 
find its defenders where it could, and wilfully, 
and as it were fatally blind to what would fol* 
low, England chose the policy of conquest and 
exclusion, and had already adqutred much of 
the empire of Spain in America, and nearly the 
whole of that of France in both hemispheres. 
** The balance of the colonial system was 
destroyed forever; there existed no longer the 
community of interest for its support on the 
part of tlie great maritime powers of Europe. 
The Seven Years' War which doubled the 
debt of England, increasing it to seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars, had been begun by her 
for the possession of the Ohio Valley. She 
abhieved that conquest, but not for herself. 
Driven out from Its share in the great colonial 
system, France was swayed by its own com- 
mercial and political interests, by iu wounded 
pride, and by that enthusiasm which the sup- 
port of a good cause enkindles, to take up the 
defence of the freedom of the seas, and heartily 
to desire the enfranchisement of the fhiglish 
plantations. This policy was well devised ; 
and we shall see that England became not so 
much the possessor of the Valley of the West, 
as the transient trustee, commissioned to trans- 
fer it from the France of the Middle Ages to 
the free people, who were making for humani^ 
a new existence in America.** — ^pp. 455—468. 

Contrasted with the above in style and 
spirit is the account of the condition of the 
Acadians and their removal, contained in an 
earlier part of the volume, as follows : — 

*<At last, after repeated conquests and 
restorations the treaty of Utrecht conceded 
Acadia, or Nova Scotia, to Great Britain.— 
Yet the name of Annapolis, the presence of a 
feeble Euglish garrison, and the emigration 
of hardly five or six Ehiglish families, were 
nearly all that marked the supremacy of Eng^ 
land. The old inhabitants remained on the 
soil which they had subdued, hardly conscioos 
that they had changed their sovereign. They 
still loved the language and the usages ci 
their forefathers, and their religion was gra- 
ven upon their souls. They promised sub- 
mission to England ; but such was the love 
with which firance had inspired them, they 
would not fight against its standard or re- 
nounce its name. Though conquered they 
were French neutrals. 

" For nearly forty years from the peace of 
Utrecht they had been forgotten or neglected, 
and had prospered in their seclusion. No 
tax-gatherer counted their folds, no magis- 
trate dwelt in their hamlets. The parish 
priest made their records and regnlated 
their successions. Their little disputes were 
settled among themselves with scarcely an in- 
stance of an appeal to English authority at 
Annapolis. The pastnres were covered with 
then* herds and flocks; and dykes raised by 
extraordinary efforts of social induatry, shot 
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out the rivers and the tide from alluvial mareh- 
of exuberant fertility. The meadows 






ee 

thus reclaimed, were covered by richest grass 
es, or fields of wheat, that yielded fifty and 
thirty fold at the harvest. Their houses were 
built in clusters, neatly constructed and com- 
fortably furnished, and around them all kinds 
of domestic fowls abounded. With the spinning 
wheel and the loom, their women made, of 
flax from their own fields, of fleeces from their 
own flocks, coarse but sufficient clothing. 
The few foreign luxuries that were coveted 
cojald be obtained fromAnnapolis or Louisburg, 
in return for furs, or wheat, or cattle. 

"Thus were the Acadians, happy in their 
neutrality, and in the abundance which they 
drew from their native land. They formed, 
as it were, one great family. Their morals 
were of unaffected purity. Love was sancti- 
tified and calmed by the universal custom 
of early marriages. The neighbors of the com- 
munity would assist the new couple to raise 
their cottage, while the wilderness offered 
land. Theu- niunbers increased, and the col- 
ony which had begun only as the trading sta- 
tion of a company with a monopoly of the fur 
trade, counted perhaps sixteen or seventeen 
thousand inhabitants. 

" The tenth of September was the day for 
tiie embarkation of a part of the exiles. They 
were drawn up six deep, and the young men, 
one hundred and, sixty-one in number, were 
ordered to march first on board the vessel. 
They could leave their farms and cottages, 
the shady rocks on which they had reclined, 
their herds and their gamers ; but nature 
yearned within them, and they would not be 
geparated from their parents. Yet of what 
avail waa the frenzied despair of the unarmed 
youth ? They had not one weapon ; the bay- 
onet drove them to obey; and they marched 
slowly and heavily from the chapel to the 
shore, between women and children, who 
kneeling, prayed for blessings on their heads, 
they themselves weeping and praying, and 
singing h3rmn8. The seniors went next ; the 
wives and children must wait till other trans- 
port vessels arrive. The delay had its horrors. 
The wretched people left behind, were kept 
together near the sea, without proper food or 
raiment, or shelter, till other ships came to 
take them away, and December, with its ap- 
palling cold, had struck the shivering, half 
clad, broken hearted sufferers before the last 
of them were removed. 

" ' The embarkation of the inhabitants goes 
on but slowly,' wrote Monchton from Fort 
Cumberland, near which he had burned three 
hamlets ; * the most part of the wives of the 
men, we have prisoners, have gone off* without 
their children, in hopes I would not send off 
their husbands without them.' Their hope 
was in vain. Near Annapolis a hundred heads 
of families fled to the woods, and a party *was 
detatched on the hunt to bring them in. ' Oar 



soldiers hate them, wrote an oflScer on this 
occasion, * and if they can but find a pretext to 
kill them, they will.' Did a prisoner seek to 
escape, he was shot down by a sentinel. Yet 
some fled to Quebec ; more than three thou- 
sand had withdrawn to Miramichi, and the 
region south of the Restigouche. Some found 
rest on the banks of the St John^s and its 
branches ; some found a lair in their native 
forests ; some were charitably sheltered from 
the English in the wigwams of the savages. 
But seven thousand of these banished people 
were driven on board ships, and scattered 
among the English Colonies, from New 
Hampshire to Georgia alone ; one thousand 
and twenty to South Carolina alone. They 
were cast ashore without resources ; hating 
the poor house as a shelter for their offspring, 
and abhorring the thought of selling them- 
selves as laborers. Households too, were 
separated. The Colonial newspapers contained 
advertisements of members of families seeking 
their companions, of sons anxious to reach 
and relieve their parents, of mothers mourning 
for their children. 

"The wanderers sighed for their native 
country ; but, to prevent their return, their 
villages, from Annapolis to the isthmus, were 
laid waste. Their old homes were but ruins. 
In the district of Minas, for instance, two 
hundred and fifty of their houses, and more 
than as many bams were consumed. The 
live stock which belonged to them, consisting 
of great numbers of homed cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and horses, were seized as spoils, and 
disposed of by the English officials. A beau- 
tiful and fertile tract of country was reduced to 
a solitude. There was none left around die 
ashes of the cottages of the Acadians but the 
faithful watch dog, vainly seeking tlie hands 
that fed him. Thickets of forest trees choked 
their orchards ; the ocean broke over their 
neglected dykes, and desolated their mea- 
dows. 

" Relentless misfortunes pursued the exiles 
wherever they fled. Those sent to Georgia, 
drawn by a love of the spot where they were 
bom, as strong as that of the captive Jews, 
who wept by the side of the rivers of Babylon 
for their own temple and land, escaped to 
sea in boats, and went coasting from harbor to 
harbor*; but when they had reached New 
England, just as they would have set sail for 
their native fields, they were stopped by or- 
ders from Nova Scotia. Those who dwelt on 
the St. John's were torn once more from their 
new homes. When Canada surrendered, 
hatred, with its worst venom pursued the 
fifteen hundred who remained south of the 
Restigouche. Once those who dwelt in Pen- 
svlvania presented a humble petition to the 
Earl of Loudon, then the Britisn Commander- 
in-chief in America, and the cold-hearted 
peer, offended that the prayer was made 
in French, seized their five principal men, 
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irho in Hieir own laod hud been pfireons of | meet, who keep up over them Ihc most watch- 
dignity and substance, and shipped them to . Tul care to prevent any inlercouree with 
Eingland, m'h the request ihat they might hi- Foreign natione ; and if the Oukiniaos have 
kept from ever again becoming tmubleBomE'. | any kind feelings towards strangers they are 
by being consigned to service, as common abliged to conceal [hem, 
•ulors, on boird ships of war. No donbi ' A remarkable account has been publiehed 
existedof the King's approbation. The lordd of the residence in one of these islands of 
of trade, more merciless than the savages and Dr. Bettelheim, an English physician, who 
than the wilderness in winter, wished very went to Loo Choo some three or four years 
much thnt every one of the Acadians shouKt ago to establish himself there as a Christian 
be driven out; and when it seemed that thi> miHsionary. The inhabitants did every tiling 
work was done, congratulated the king that ' in their power to prevent him from landing, 
'the zealous endeavors of Lawrence had been I The BUtfiorities woited upon him and rcpre- 
crowned with an entire success.' I know nol sented to liim that it was against tlieir laws 
if the annals of the hnman race keep the for foreigners to reside there. They say, in 
record of sorrows so wantonly inflicted, en answer to his reqnest to be allowed to remain, 
bitterand 80 perenmalas fell upon the French |"In this miserable region the present year 
inlwbitants of Acadia. ' We have been tnie,' has been one of extraordinary dearth, so that 
they said of themselves, ' to our religion, and the whole population has been greatly strait- 
true to ourselves, yet nature appears to Con- ened and obliged to feed upon wild pine ap- 
sider us as the objects of public vengeance." ' pies to keep alive ; truly I fear that before 
The hand of the English otncial seemed under long the scarcity will become alanning, and 
a spell with regard to them, and was neve;r | we shall be upon the borders of starvation ; 1 
tiplifted but to curse them."— p. 194—206. I am now anxiously awaiting the arrival of the 
,. . , „^ , .1. . .1. _ hiffh French commander, when I shall state 

It m hardly necessaor lo say that the me- ^ f circumstances of the case, and again 
^njcalexwutionof thevolumewunexcep-l^^^^. I, ^i^ ^ ^^ S^ 

twnable. It IS beauUfully printed on fin,, home wfth hi^" 

f^; ^.K^'^'^rP ™ 5"^ ™™ ; "Bvt, sir, if you now persbt in stopping 
tmed w.th nealy engraved duLgrains, an<l here, the di^tres^ of rulers and people will be- 
Ihere w a portmit of John Adams as a fronti^- ^^^^ ^^^ aggravated, and the country surely 
piece to the volume. „.,i „^^^^ ^e able to stand it; I humbijr beg 
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THE LOO-CHOO IBLAHD8. ^^^^ „^^ ^^ country ; look down ^.. „ 

Thcve islands lying at a short distance with magnanimity, be humane and compas- 
from the coast of China were brought to the j sionate. Give up the design of stopping in 
notice of the world by occasional descriptions tliisland; wait till wind and weather be fa^ 
of voyaKers, but more especially bj^ a very ! vorable, then embark in the same ship, and 
■greeHble account given by 'Captain Basil | sail back to your country. This is what I 
Hall of these islands and their inhabitants, anxiously hope and look for you to do." 
CapL Hall, when on board the brig Lyra, in Dr. Bettelheim, however, with his family, 
the year IrilB, in company with the Alceato, persevered in their intention of staying in the 
having on board the British ambassador, Iiorci I island, and an old disused idol temple was 
Amherst, visited this group, and gave in hi.- given them for a residence. But the inhabit- 
published volumes a very pleasing description ants refused to hold any communication with 
of the hospitable manners and patriarchil them ; whenever the Englishman appeared 
habits of the inhabitants. He represented the natives retreated before hira and conceal- 
that they were the remains of the golden agi\ ' ed themselves in their houses, and when he 
aBpeciinen of primitive life which seemed l^i jpurchosedmeatsin their markets, they refused 
have survived tne age of iron. The Empetur j to take money in payment 
Napoleon when at St. Helena, allowed Bapil The " two men" to whom allusion is made 
Hall to pay him a visit, and listened with in- ! in the address of the authorities to Bettel- 
terest to liie recital of the captain of the Lyrn. heim, were two French misajonsries who had 
All Europe had read it with avidity. TIk' been landed tiiere two or three years before 
disinterestedness, the goodness, the happi- bv Admiral Cecille, the commander of the 
ness of the Oukiniaps, (the principal island of , French fleet on the China station, and whom 
the group is Oukinia,) had almost passed into ' the Loo-Chooians, while the French frigate 
D proverb. More recent accountn from these lay in their hirbor, had promised to take good 
ishnds seem to show that the character of care of. 

their inhabitants has materially changed A late number of the Revue des Deux 
siHce the visit of Captain Hall, or that tie Mondes gives an account of a more recent 
DiBSt have been mistaken in the impressions visit to these islands made bv the French 
he received from what he saw there during thgate La Bajronnaise, from which we gather 
his visit The islands are now nnder ttie gome briber Information respecting the slate 
Mrict surveillance of the Japanese govern- of these islands, the missionary Bettelheim, 
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and the French missionaries who had been 
left there by Admiral Cecille. Although the 
French missionaries were Catholics, and Dr. 
Bettelheim was a Protestant, they had stood 
by each other, and Bettelheim had been able 
to render some essential services to his Cath- 
olic brethren on their first landing. For 
eighteen months the missionaries haa main- 
tained their right of moving about at their 
pleasure on the island, in compliance with a 
promise made by the authorities to the French 
Admiral, that they should be allowed to do 
80 ; but as tlie recollection of the visits of the 
French and English frigates grew more faint 
in the minds of the mandarins, they showed 
themselves desirous of reconquering the 
ground they had been compelled to give up ; 
and on occasion of the funeral of the king, 
when the missionaries were on their way to 
the city of Choni, where all the population of 
the islands were assembled to witness the 
obsequies of the monarch, they were met at 
the foot of the hill, on which the city stands, 
by men armed with bamboos who attempted 
to prevent them from going forward ; they re- 
sisted firmly, and were abused. The man- 
darins who waited at some distance the issue 
of a contest to which they would not have 
dared to expose themselves, then came for- 
ward. They saw the missionaries thrown 
upon the ground, struck with the bamboos, 
pulled by the hair, and dragged over the 
stones. When thev thought they had been 
sufficiently punished they stopped the uplifted 
arms of the guards who were about to renew 
their blows, they protected Dr. Bettelheim 
whom they were pursuing, and humbly asked 
pardon of the men who had just before been 
so abused. It was easy for the missionaries 
to pardon and forget these outrages, but they 
saw in the affair such evident symptoms of 
the Japanese influence, that the French mis- 
sionaries were entirely discoc-raged at their 
prospects of having any influence over the 
people. They could not doubt that the dele- 
gate from Japan, that mysterious proconsul 
who resides at Nafa, the port of this island, 
and who was always mentioned with signs of 
great fear by the Loo-Chooians, was himself 
to be present at the royal obsequies, and had 
exacted that the foreigners should not be al- 
lowed to be at this ceremony. 

Soon after this affiiir, M. Adnet, one of the 
French missionaries, died, and was buried 
with the ceremonies of the Catholic Church 
in presence of the mandarins of Choui and 
Nafa. His surviving brother was allowed to 
place a cross upon bis grave. This survivor 
nad resolved to leave the island on the next 
visit of a French ship, and two months alter 
the death of M. Adnet, the Bayonnaiaa ar* 
rived in the port of Nafa. 

On communicating with M. Leturdo, the 
surviving missionary, the French commiuider 
decided to do nothing in the way of reveng- 



ing the insults which had been ofiered to the 
missionaries. He agreed with them that it 
was useless to attempt any longer to preach 
the gospel to those who so strenuously re- 
fused to hold any communication with the 
preachers. " A French priest never revenges 
nimself,'' was the motto of M. Leturdu, and 
he prevailed on the French commander to re- 
frain from acts of violence ; but the latter re- 
solved to mark his displeasure at their«£onduct 
by treating the islanders with all possible cool- 
ness, to persist in going ashore and procuring 
all th^ stores he wanted for his snips, then 
departing in peace, taking away M. Leturdu 
with him. These things he accomplished. 
He received a visit on Doard ship from the 
authorities, who expressed themselves with 
great humility. The French officer after- 
wards went on shore. The following is the 
description as given in the Revue of the ap- 
pearance of the countiy. 

*' It was nearly nine o'clock when we pro- 
ceeded toward the city of ChouL The inhab- 
itants of Toumai arranged themselves on our 
passage to enjoy a spectacle which was pro- 
bably novel to them. Squatting on their 
mats, they followed us with their great eyes 
with a respectfully timid curiosity. There 
were old men, children, men of all ages, but 
there were no women to be seen. The nobles 
were distinguished by the silver needle which 
they wore in the hair, from the plebeians, who 
wore only a copper needle. Passing along 
the sea shore, all shaded with fine trees, we 
soon found eurselves on the grand road to 
Chooi. We had not met since we left France 
a road of so imposing an aspect ; at the point 
where this road cease9 to be*paved with large 
volcanic blocks, the heated and macadamized 
soil presents a surface not less firm. There 
does not exist in China, that country of nar- 
row roads, any thing at all comparable to this 
Roman way. The existence of it goes back 
to the most prosperous times of the Loo-Choo 
islands, and in truth this magnificent cause- 
way seems almost a useless luxury in a coun- 
try where there are no vehicles but palan- 
quins borne on men's shoulders. Unfortu- 
nately the sides of the hill are not so graded 
as to make the ascent to the capital easy, 
especially when an August sun besieges with 
its almost vertical rays the imprudent pedes- 
trian who dares to brave him at full noon. 
The aspect of the smiling hills and the fertile 
countiy which surrounded us, reanimated our 
courage and made us forget our lassitude. 

**What a ravishing landscape, what a 
gentry undulaiting countiy, what freshness 
under those clumps of trees thrown into the 
midst of green pastures! At the sunrunit of 
the hills extended, like the hair on a casque, 

f»laatations of pines , and larches ; in the vaJ- 
eys sloping^ like terraces they cultivate the 
rice and the taiio. The higher and drier lands 
axe plante4with sugar cauQ and sweet pota- 
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toes. Great Oukinia is eituated between 
the 26th and 27th degree of north latitude. 
Thus nature has gathered there, as at Tenc- 
riflfe, the productions of temperate climates, 
and those of intertropical regions. The 
cocoa which docs not grow beyond the 20th 
deg[ree does not balance in this country its 
aspiring trunk and its green tufl at the top, 
but the other members of the palm family, 
all those trees which exist only in the sun s 
rays, appear at every step, mingled with the 
coniferous trees which are accustomed to 
brave the nrirthem frosts. Finally, afler hav- 
ing climbed the last height, we entered the 
city, passing under three triumphal arches, 
erected towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the glory of three kings who for- 
merly governed Great Oukinia. This was 
the grand era of the Loo-Choo islands, the 
time when their junks carried on a consider- 
able commerce with China, Japan and the 
Malay peninsula. The monuments of Chooi 
all date from this epoch of prosperity, they 
owe to it that seal of solidity and grandeur 
so foreign generally to edifices built by the 
Mongol race. 

^ An absolute solitude reigned in the city. 
We went through broad long streets, but 
which were not animated by those long rows 
of shops in full sale which fill the streets of 
Canton with noise and activity. The houses 
which are almost all built about a court, were 
entirely hidden from view by an enclosure of 

greyish walls. The inhabitants seemed to 
ave evacuated this city, which was about to 
be soiled by the feet of strangers. If some- 
times our arrival surprised at the turn of a 
street some of the common people returning 
from their work with their little portable can- 
teens in their hands, we saw them turn round 
and fly, as if they 1^ met on their passage 
some savage or venomous animal. We had 
demanded not to be followed by the police, 
hoping that our promenade would be fnore 
free and interesting without them, but the 
bamboos of the Kooannins, invisible to us, 
nevertheless hung over the shoulders of these 
poor people, and explained wonderfully that 
sudden horror whicn our debonnaire aspect 
would not certainly have inspired. 

** Afler having wandered lor some time in 
these deserted quarters, we seated ourselves 
under the shade of an immense banyan fig- 
tree under the walls of the palace, where the 
youn^ and trembling monarch of Loo-Choo 
was Miat up for this ill-omened day. This 
palace, which is more than a mile in circum- 
ference, is a real citidel. The Pelas^c walls 
which form the first enclosure of it, are a 
sight which must be seen before one can 
have any idea of the precision with which the 
Onkinians have been able to put together, 
without the aid of any cement those enor- 
mous blocks of lava, which are arranged like 
the stones of the most delicate mosaic. These 



imposing walls may be compared to those of 
Mycene, to those monuments of Greek archi- 
tecture which follow the Cyclopean construc- 
tions of Tyrinth, and precede the rectang- 
ular placing of the Messena of Epaminondas. 

'* As to me palace itself, there was nothing 
to be seen of it but the roofs. The sad 
silence which pervaded the city reigned 
equally in the bosom of the regal residence ; 
no sound, no exterior sign betrayed the exist- 
ence there of living beings ; only every 
half hour an invisible hand raised or lowered 
a little white flame, which from the top of a 
flagstaff placed on the walls, announced to 
the inhabitants of Chooi the monotonous pro- 
gress of day. The time which passes be- 
tween the rising and the setting of the sun is 
divided by the Oukinians into six grand por- 
tions. Tlie durations of these long hours 
varies according to the different seasons of 
the year. This inequality is less perceptible 
in the neighborhood of the tropics Uian it 
would be under a higher latitude. It suffices, 
however, to prevent forever the construction 
of an Oukinian clock, at least the putting 
into one that complication of wheels proper 
for keeping an account of the motions of the 
sun. While Father Leturdu explained these 
things to us, we reposed, after our painful 
wal^ at the entrance of a wood which shaded 
the side of the hill, the top of which was 
crowned like an Acropolis with the royal 
palace." 

Afler the French party had rested, they 
proceeded down the hill to the old temple 
which served the missionary for his head 
quarters — ^here they partook of some refresh- 
ment, and here they were visited by the 
mayor and officers of the city. These digni- 
taries complimented the commander, offered 
him their best wishes, and endeavored to 
make themselves agreeable, though they evi- 
dently labored under much embarrassment. 
The French priest acted as the interpreter 
between the two parties. 

The French commander, in replying, took 
this occasion to complain of the bad manner 
with which the missionaries had been treated, 
and the persecution the Lpo-Chooians had kept 
up, without any motive, against honorable and 
peaceable men, whom the French Admiral 
had recommended as his friends, a persecu- 
tion which had at last ended in open outrage 
and unjustifiable hostility. The mayor seem- 
ed considerably embarrassed, and afler a 
great deal of whispering to those about him, 
he transmitted, through the interpreter, an 
answer signifying that, ** What luid happened 
was a mistake, a sad mistake, the act or rude 
people, who were too insignificant to deserve to 
have their persons or their actions noticed. The 
king and his prime minister had their hearts 
broken with sorrow at the occurrence, but 
they hoped the grand enqrare would consider 
the poverty and weakness of the vile king- 
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dom, have pity on the lUtk ones, and let its performing for the first time, the operation of 

compassion descend even lo them." tying the artery upon a gentleman who was 

These excuses may have been received as wounded at the seige of Anvillers. The sub- 
a sufficient satisfaction, but the French of- ject might have alarmed a more resolute artist, 
ficers would not ffo so far as to seat them- M. Matout, on the contrary, when he found 
selves at the table of the Choui-Kouan and he had the power of covering a canvass thirty- 
accept the banquet which the islanders de- two feet long by twenty feet high, breathed 
sired to offer in consecration of the forgetful- more freely, lie devoted himself to the 
ness of the past, and as a seal of reconcilia- necessarv researches under the direction of 
tion between the two parties for the future. the Professors of the School ; he collected 

Nothing retained the French fri^te longer information, surrounded himself with studies 

at the Loo-Choo islands — *• We qoitted," says of all kinds, and one fine day threw upon the 

the narrator, " Chooi-Kouan — eager to escape canvass fifty figures of heroic dimensions, 

the sad and resigned face of the poor Man- sketching them in cameo. M. Matout is 

darin, we hastened Father Leturdu m making now diligently at work, everything is in train, 

his preparetions for his departure. About nothing is yet finished, but if the spirit which 

five in the. evening we summoned the cor- has so far animated him is kept up, we may pre- 

vette, in less than a quarter of an hour the diet for him all the success which he deserves, 

anchor was raised and the sails hoisted ; boats " The figure of Ambroise Par^ operating 

loaded with oxen followed us ; we sent them upon the field of battle, and disposed in sucE ^ 

back proudly, but in spite of his protestations a manner as to make all the interest converffe 

we ooliged the mandarin who commanded about him, is enough of itself to m^ke the 

Ais flotilla to receive twenty seven Spanish picture intelligible. He has seized, with one 

piastres as the price of the provisions which hand by means of the forceps, the artery of 

in the morning had been brought on board the bleeding stump of the amputated limb, 

our ship. This sum amounted to four times with the other he shows the red thread with 

the price of the provisions with which we had which he is about to effect the ligature. The 

been furnished, a price which Father Luturdu operators and the assistants by whom he is 

had established according to the rates in the supported are designed with great originality, 

markets of Cbooi and Nafa. and show that the artist has drawn his mspiia- 

Dr. Bettelheim at the last accounts still re- tion from nature. The group of doctors, still 

mained at liis poet at this island, though ap- incredulous, who have caused irons to be 

UArently, witliout any increased hope ot suc-^ heated, and propose the cauterization, which 

ei)g8 ; the natives obstinately refusing to until then, had been practised, and which is to 

inve any communication with him. It seems be done away with by Ambroise Park's red 

very evident that the islands are now entirely thread, contrasts favorably with the group of 

under the dominion of the Japanese govern- the operators ; their ample and rich C08tam6%.. 

ment^ and that the policy of that people in copied from the manuscripts of the time, ^i>M 

keepmg away strangers is strictly maintained made on purpose for the painter. The ?oll» 

under their authority. The French had un- tinuation of the battle, and the assault gten 

derstood, says the writer in the Revue, from at Anvillers, form a back ground to the pic- 

the accounts of an early missionary to the ture, which is most happily disposed. Lan- 

Loo-Chooans, that at the landing place was a franc giving the first oral lesson of Surgery at 

cross engraven on the rock. " Was this," he the Hospitoi of St Jacques la Boucherie, in 

asks, "the pious homage of one of the ancient the 13th century, and Dessault opening the 

Christians of Japan, or was it placed there by Chemical Lectures will, with the picture above i 

order of the Japjomese government, who wish- described of Ambroise Par^, comph;te the 

ed to oblige strangers, as well as the island- decoration of the Amphitheatre of the School 

ers, not to penetrate into the island without of Medicine, which has been confided to M. 

treading under foot this emblem of a perse- Matout." 

cuted religion ? Our missionaries could never 

discover the truth in this matter." T O - D A *«•, 

The writer of this entertaining article signs A BOSTON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
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THE BOX OF NOTE PAPER. 

What a day I have had of it,. to be sure, and 
a pretty piece of business this is, for one of my 
age, to have passed a stormy day, reading the 
correspondence of these young girls ! It 
would make a romance too ! The whole af* 
fair of Julia's would make a story in itself. 
But it would not do for me to touch upon that. 
It was a questionable thing for her to do, to 
come over to Kate's, and write her notes, that 
her family mi^ht not suspect her secret corres- 
pondence. All this matter I shall never speak 
of, since it is so uncertain through what 
means it has come into my hands. What 
magic can have brought back to me this box 
of note paper, which I presented to my niece 
Kate, on the first day of the year, every sheet 
of which has been used, and now returns to 
me bearing its record ! I told her, to be sure, 
I would send her another box, if she could let 
me see all that she had written, of that which 
has disappeared so quickly, but I can't imagine 
that she would let me so entirely into this 
Julia afiair, or show up all her own notes. — 
Here they are, however, and my old curiosity 
as to what girls do write so much to each other 
about, must be satisfied. Some hundred or 
more of these notes have gone, for invitations 
to Kate's select party, — nearly half as many 
in answer to invitations, or rough draiyghts of 
the same. Then here is poetry copied for 
friends, while " the how" it reached me from 
said friends, is still a mystery. Then come 
Kate's own notes, and Barbara's. Barbara's 
is a despicable handwriting. Here is a note 
of hers, of some four pages, I could no^ deci- 
pher if my life hung upon my success, but I 
doubt if anything so important will ever 
depend upon it. Her friend Maria, perhaps 
gathered instruction and satisfaction from it, 
and found in it an answer to some of her own 
long winded epistles. Here is the first note, 
written on the first of January, from Katie, to 
har " dear uncle," that's to me. By the way, 
some jugglery has taken that out from my let- 
ter box! Can my faithful Huldah be sus- 
pected? No, Huldah resists all efforts to be 
taught to read writing. She thinks she does 



well in tracing out the words of her Bible* 
And so she does. It is as well to leave the 
written word to me» But here is Katie's note 
again in my hand :— • 

**My dear uncle, — It was a very kind 
thought of yon to send me a box of note pa- 
per, — when, too, you have bo often laughed at 
me for my passion for scribbling. I would 
like to write to you, that I will 'devote many 
sheets of it to writing notes to you : but I think 
yon will be better satisfied if I say to you, that 
I hope the customary evening visit will never 
be so omitted, that 1 shall be obliged to use 
one of these sheets to write to you, instead of 
greeting you at night It would not be half 
so pleasant to send you a note as to draw your 
chair up by the fire, open the Transcript for 
you, — tell you the last engagement, and hear 
you exclaim, 'silly fools,' on the occasion. 
So, dear uncle, none of the note paper shall 
go to you, only the ffratitude of all the friends 
whom I shall delight with my hilids. And 
with it the warm manks of your little niece, 

Katie." 

Ah, my little Katie, this note shall never 
leave me again. I would not lose this little spe> 
cimen of your handw^riting, for all the celebrat- 
ed autographs in Christendom ! Here come 
more letters of thanks, written also on Jan. 
1st, — To Aunt Sophronia, for the pretty card 
case ; to Mr. Stansley, " papa's best friend," 
for the pretty copy of the Female Poets, etc. 
Here comes a note of Barbara's, unusually 
legible : — 

" Dearest Maria, — Yours is a gift from the 
heart. Among the gewgaws, the golden vani- 
ties that this anniversary showers down upon 
one, [Ahem! I suppose she alludes to the 
ffold thimble I sent her. I meant it for a slight 
insinuation,] any gift that bears, flung over it, 
the charm of sentmient, with an expression of 
willingness to sacrifice, is such a support, as a 
marble pillar wreathed with rosy vines, is to 
the temple of the architect. Yes, Maria, such 
a sustaining power do I find in that sweet 
poem copied by your own hands. I fancy 
that the garish day did not suffice, but you 
must have borrowed from the silent, the sooth- 
ing, the dewy night. 
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** * Night briDgs ont stars, as sorrow brings 
out truths,' and such a star is this lovely poem, 
and it shines into my night, and brings with it 
peace and joy. Each word bears with it a 
double influence, — that breathed out by the 
poet himself, and that arisijig from the delicate 
form wliich the hand of a friend has given it 
A thousand times I might have read it in pro- 
saic print, and never could its words have ren- 
dered such an impression to my soul, as in this 
well kn('Wn graceful garb of a friend ! And 
now it is my own ; it was written for me ! Let 
the wide world open its clearly printed copies, 
for me my Maria has spread a feast, that no 
other eye can gaze upon ! Last night I sate< 
the old year out, and in the quiet of the mid- 
night my thoughts flowed into verse. I de- 
termined to devote them to you, but sleep 
came, like another Lethe, and when I awoke 
this morning, I found it had borne away my 
poesy upon its resistless current, far beyond 
my reacL Ot such airy stuff" are our thoughts 
mader 

Stuff* indeed! I can't read any more. 
Yet some of Barbara's notes will pay the de- 
ciphering. And I will venture to say, the 
night before tliis very new year, she was among 
the gayest of the dancers. What a happy 
contrast is this of Katie's : — 

*' Dear Aunt, — ^The cakes you liked so 
much at tea last night are *• Palmer Caku^ I 
send you our Ellen's receipt : 

^* Sifi a pound of flour into a pan, and rub 
into it half a pound of butter, and a quarter of 
a pound of powdered loaf sugar. Add a tea- 
spoonful of mixed spice, powdered cinnamon, 
nutmeg, and mace. Wet the mixture with 
two eggs ; the juice of a large lemon or 
orange, and sufficient rose water to make it 
into a dough just stiff" enough to roll out easi- 
ly. Sprinkle a little flour on the paste-board ; 
lay the lump of dough upon it, roll it out 
rather thin, u nd cut it out into round cakes with 
the edijie of a tumbler, dipped every time in- 
to flour to prevent stickiness. Lay the cakes 
in buttered square pans. Set them in a rather 
brisk oven, and bake brown. 

** Ellen says tlie eggs must be well beaten. 
This reminds me that Joseph has lost two of 
his Shanghai^, — supposed to have been eaten 
by weasels. Minnie caught a cat this morn- 
ing. I think I shall have to send her to Jo- 
seph. Yours, in ha^te, Katie." 

I J ere are more of Kate's notes, — 

"Mr. Spenser, — Dear Sir. I have almost 
persuaded mamma and papa to let me take 
lessons of Md'lle Delavigne. But what do you 
think is their trouble ? They don't like the 
idea of having my brother take lessons with 
us, for fear that Md'lle Delavigne should 
prove too fascinating ! Papa has a hatred of 
all foreigners, and he says he is sure Angus, 
tus would fall in love with her, and how would 
he. papa, ever get along with a daughter-in- 
law that spoke nothing but French! So I 



want to ask you if you cant send us some 
picture of Md'lle Delavigne that will frighten 
papa out of his fright? Can't you make her 
out ugly, and ungraceful ? But, oh dear, she 
is French, so she can't be that ! But is not 
she oldish, and — Do send us some discourag- 
ing description of her. I am all impatient to 
see her. Write to mamma, pray, and soothe 
her terrors, and you will oblige, etc." 

** My dear Grace, I want to write you along 
story to interest you iu a little prole ^6e of 
ours. Ours I say, though I have' hardly any 
right to that name, as I have, as yet, had but 
little to do with h«*r. She is a little French 
girl. She has come out here with her father 
and mother ; so you see she is not an orphan 
at all, and that is not her claim to interest 
Her father has been unfortunate since he 
came here. .He has lost all his money, and 
has been sick. His wife has to take care of 
him, and Louise Delavigne^ — is it not a pretty 
name ? — wants to do something to support 
the family. Now all she can do is to talk 
French, and several people have interested 
themselves in getting up a class for her to 
teach French. Jb irst a nd foremost among these 
is Ernest Spenser. He happened to board in 
the house with the Delavi^nes last sunmier, 
and has kept up an acquaintance with them. 
Now the object in my writing out this state- 
ment is for you to present it to your father 
and mother. You are to impress upon them 
that it is quite necessary you should learn 
to talk French, as you already know well how 
to talk in your mother tongue, — that it will do 
you a great deal of good to come into town 
twice a week for this purpose, that you will 
come to our respectable mansion, where you 
will meet a class of, firstly, my humble self, 
Barbara, whenever si e can And the time, Au- 
gustus, the two Brayburys, Mr. Spenser, and 
anybody else I may happen to pick. up in the 
course of the next week. Papa felt a little 
doubt at first about our taking lessons. But Mr. 
Spenser introduc* d him to Md'lle Delavigne, 
down town, the other day. Papa walked along 
a square with her, and though he could not 
make her understand a word of his English, 
he came home so ipris^ you see, I begin with 
my French with her, that he gave his consent 
directly. We expect to begin next Tuesday, 
but I shall see you before then. I don't think 
I shall be able to speak a word, yet I shall 
have to receive her, probably. Poor thing ! 
It will be rather hard for her to be introduced 
to a circle of persons she has never seen 
before. Mrs. Spenser, Ernest's mother, is to 
come with her. She has been in Paris, and 
talks like a native. I shall be more afraid of 
her, afler all, than anybody. 

** I wore my new silk to the Greens, last 
ni^ht It was rather thrown away. I sat in 
a dark comer all the evening looking at prints. 
I pitied the Greens, for everybody was tired 
with dancing Uie night before. Miss Christie 
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note. I like Delia Oree , 
and I \ai a pleaaant talk with her about Swit- 
zerland. She has been abroad. Barbara, wan 
in eciitafica about onr evening I prefer daoc 
ing. unless people are very lively. Take pity 
on the Delavignea, and fourowu igao(«nceoif 
French. Yonra ever, Katie." 

" Dear Miaa Braybury, — Fddt o'clocli ia th^ 
hoar we have fixed upon for our leaaon. I 
hopo that yoB and Ellen will certainly come 
this aflernoon. I shall depend upon your 
knowledge of French to halp us ouL Evoj- 

The aauje <hte. 

" Dear Mid» Jonca, — Momma wishes me tn 
tell yuu that alie ia much disappointed thai ihi? 
rain prevented her from calling to take jvu Ic 
drive this morning. Will Jou let me cocne to 
read to you between oneajid two? Such n 
rainy day inustbe v.ery dismal to anv one who 
cannot u:ie their eyes ! If vou send me word 
fay the bearer thit you woafd like me to come 
you to diy, I will carry 'Nathalie' witli 
ne. You told me you had not read it Truly 
yoB.'s, K. L." 

" Dear Anna, — We are all going to the cou- 
rt this evening. I have promised to take a I 
«ousin wiio is staying with me. But if it will 
be any gratification to you, to have us come in 
after tlic conccA, we will make aji incuraion | 
opon you then. You say comn early. You 
«liall llill send ua away early if you wish iL 
Vours, ill hasto, KaKi:. I 

" 1 shall bring my cousin with me. Yo« 

know her, SiW-a Tkorpe." | 

" .My dear Grace, — What a ahame yoa al- I 

lowed tbe rain to prevent you cominff in to 

your first French lesson ! I ain going to write 

JOB a description, and trust to tindmg tome- 
ody at the concert, to carry it out tu you. 
Wc all assembled, Delia Ureen, and Julia 
Anderson, besides those you knew were to 
be here. The door opened, aRd Mrs. Spenser 
entered with the most fascinating little person 
ever saw. Her hair was arranged so ei- 
tely, her dress was so faaUless '. Then 
.uv .ras very grocefal, and though she seemed 
self-possessed, she had b most charming, little, 
retiring manner, as she come turward lo meet 
I found time to steal a glance at Augus- 
, to see if he were transited willi admini- 
I, as I fdt ho ought to be. You know there 
:e tears entertained lest a young French 1 
girl should be a dangerous teacher fur the ' 
susceptible youth. What was my surprise, 
sen him advance in a most degag^ manm 
and say, in excellent French, — '1 have had ' 
the pleasure of meeting Md'lle DelaviTne be- ' 
fore.' I looked at mamma. She had dropped j 
her knitting, and did not understand aword of! 
tbe French, and only thought Augustus was ' 
doiu^ very well in the languagi>. It came 



ont they had met on some steamboat, and 
Augustus hadn't known her name. 

" Oh, dear, I must hurry my note, and 
can't tell you what splendid remarks I made> 
Mrs. Spenser begged Louise to tell tu an 
amusing incident (hat had occurred on her 
voyage out here, and she told it very prettily. 
Her gestores were so graphic, I could not 
help understanding her French. Delia Green 
occasionally looked out words in her dictjon- 
ary. A nn Braybury kept on with her crotchet 
I The afternoon flew by. We shall see her, — 
I Louise, not Ann Bniybury, at tlie concert to- 
I night, with the Spensers. Oh, she is sweet. 
' Remember, yon are to come to-ajorrow to help 
I me write notes. Ynurs, Kati." 

"Ur. Whitesaad, — Mother thinks you mis- 
understood ab oat the Bjie of the wicks, and 
I sends you her measure with this. She would 
like them directly." 
From Barbara. 

" Dear Maria, — I haVe thoaght moch on the 
I subject of our yesterday's conversation. You 
painted to the broad spread oak, and said, 
I'only to be tike Ikat treal How symmetri- 
cal, how complete its growtli ! Its hranchea 
have pawet to spread in every direction ; there 
I ia in it H one sidedness.' And we wished 
that the growth of the spirit mieht be as un- 
trammelled, as nnbouned. But Maria, we did 
I not tkiak of that row of trees, whose branches 
I the wind blows inward from tlie sea. They 
droop always on ono side, and it is thus 
that tJiey are a protection to tenderer plants 
from the chdl sea wind. So poor lame Elaie 
teaches her brothers, sits all day ami knits, 
keeps up the courage of the despairing family, 
while — but, you my dear Mana, can follow 
oat the simile. There is, I tliink. a healthy 
life ID our young protegee, the h'rench girl. 
She has a nameless power of attxaciioD. — 
3he is utterly poliU, and Bo her manners re- 
semble thoroughly good manners. By good, 
1 mean upright and Christian manners. May 
often the struggle to tarn, create the power 



o bel/ Sucti characters may belike plaster 



out but by dee 
olten, but they ai 
the soft precisio 



I believe she ni 



mould. They are not carved 

3 experience. They pleise 

e Dot durable, and Ihey want 

n of the marble ; and oba 

the dignity of the r.iriteriaftfe, 

<peak ill of Md'lle Pclovisie. . 

t possess true fceliii!;. VVaen, 

^'he spoke of an absent brother tlie other duyy 

Ihe tears flowed from her eyes. It mitill re— 

f|uiro deep science in the enginery of deoBit 

to dig a reservoir fur waters thit s]inE^ nov 

naturally from the eye! And of this I n'auld 

not believe her capable." 

From Kate. 

" Dear Miss Delia,— Will yon send ms the 
little French story you promised me ths other. 
■lay. Grace will be with me this aftpmooDi 
rind we would like to read it together. Mdlle- 
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Ddavi^e dnwa exquisitely. She has lent ' 
me same of her sketcheii, and Ellen and 1 ' 
have got our pencili, (pite iiupired. I nm ' 
copying heads, and Bend yoo a portrait ef El- 
len on the next page." 

From Kate. 

"Dear Anne, — Begin on a row vf double 
crotchet. 

Ist row; three tr, two chain, miw tvo, te- 
pest. 

3d row. One tr on the middle tr, foor 
chain, miss four, repeat. 

3d row. The same as the firvt, tho three 

4th row. One d into the chain, six chain, 

5th row. Oae d into the chftin, six chain, 
three tr into the next chain, six chain, repeat. 

6th row. One long tr on the middle tr. Tour 
chain, one d, four chain, one <l,live chain, re- 
peat This ia Lattice pattern. It makes a 
pretty edging. If it is too wide yon can leave 
out me tMrd and even thelaal roir," 

" My dear Aunt Sophronia, — I shall depend 
npoQ seeing you at my party to-night Mother j 
acid that when she saw you this morning you I 
were donbtiul about coming. Now I assure 
you the party cannot go oif without you, and 
you shatl be very comfortable in a large arm 
chair. I want you to admire my.flowera. I 
hove had such lovely bouquets sent me lionise 
Delavigne is to malie a wreath for me to wear, 
and yon must see how becoming it is, a&d 
how charming I shall look. i 

Your niece, Katj:." I 

" Dear Mis* Jones, — My party is over. I 
shall come this allernooD, and tell you ajl' 
about it I send yoa now some of the flowers i 
that have lived through it The camellias , 
look quite unmoved by tlie gay season they , 
have witnessed, and ihe rosebuds are still 

Juite fresh. I wish you had been here to see. 
assure you, though, everybody's eyea were 
dazzled by the effect 1 hope to be able to 
read to you, this al\>'moon, and finieh 'Na- 
thalie.' It is dreadful to think of the sus- 
pense you have been in, about her the nhole 

"Dear Jillia,— Will yon tnr to be at home 
this afternoon, at five o'clock ? I want to see 
yoa on my way from Miss Jones'. Delia ' 
Green haa been here this morning in a great 
Btate'Of agitation. She is verr angry ebout 
Bomediing aomebody has tmi ber Md'iie 
Delavigne said abont her, Delia. I am really ' 
provoked. Delia thinks that yoa know some- 
thkig about it, and what it was Lousie ■aid." 

"My dear Grace,— 1 have been writing as 
many notes to-day as if I were going to give 
another party. There is a great fuss going 
on. I have jnst got home from the tableaux. 
But before 1 go to bed, I must write yoa all 
about tUs al&ir. Somebody baa been to Delia 
Green, to tell her that Mdlle Delavigne was 



overheard la ng^ing at Delia's FrerKh. Delia 

c,irue to me thia morning to aay she thought 
Louise had treated her most unkindly. The 
linih is, Delia does speak French abotninsbly, 
hut Louise, foa know, covers her defects in 
a most lady-like manner, and always encour- 
ages her. I didn't believe alio could speak 
aboOt her ankindly. Ernest Spenser was nere 
tJiirf afternoon. He says, from hia knowledge 
of Loinae's sharacter, he does not believe 
shf can he in the wrong. This issaying con- 
siderable, as he has known Delia aa long as 
hf' has knows yon and me, and he never saw 
Louise befsre last summer. But everybody 
is privileged in being enthusiastic about Lou- 
ivo. I dread bringing the contending parties 
together. Delia's French is so bad, Louise 
ciiu never understand her. Then she goes 
into long onLtions a£out sincerity. She 
^ays she ia always straightforward with any 
nne she has to deal with, end she expects to 
\n: treated in the same way. I wish she were 
[icl quite so straightforward, she ia always 
kii'icking her head against some po^ or other. 
Shu says aho would rather Lonise had told 
lii'i' she spoke French like a Goth, than have 
li'T flatter her before her face, and make fun 
•A' her behind her back. Augustas is so pro- 
viiked with Delia Green, that he would not 
speak lo poor Miss Vans at the tableaux to- 
iii^'ht, because she brushed back her hair the 
nuy Delia does, 1 aaanre you we are all in a 
grtAt fbnnent, and you must be prepared for 
to-morrow's French lesson, with all the phials 
ofqilyoucan muster. Goodnight; Augns- 
ttiK comes in, and says, * forever writmg.' 
lie goes to Cambridge to-night, and will carry 
Uiiff. I saw Julia Anderson thia afternoon, 
who ia inppoaed to have overheard what 
Louise said. But she was so taken up with 
Fr:tnk that she can't think of anything else, 
nod does not remember ' 

[To be cmlinucd,] 



THE BmiH aud fakentagi: of 

THE CAT. BY FEUNUa NO. nt 
AccoRui-'ia to modern interpretation, the 
terms "generous public," apply to those who 
;)ivy for their papeni; by parity of reasoning, the 
terms "decerning publK," must mean those 
wlio read them. Now, as your Journal has 
continued to be issued with great regularity, 
it follows that my previously written letters 
liiivc been reid; of course the public are en- 
titled to the two appellations. This encoura- 
ges me to give you another, — yet let me here 
s!iy that few people are aware of the labor they 
coHt me, the amount of erudition 1 am forced 
to call forth, and the patient research into an- 
quated records necessary to obtain well 



lii[it if I could occasionally give a quotation ii 
tJiis language, which, by the way, would be 
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Kerfectly anintelli^ble to ninety-nine in a 
nndredof my readers, I should acquire more 
fame than I am likely to obtain by writing in 
a lan^age that everybody understands. How- 
ever, I go on with simple truth as my guide, 
trusting to good intentions to carry me safely 
through to the end. 

In addition to the figures mentioned in a 
former letter, two have been discovered which 
more distinctly mark the union of the female 
form with the head of the Cat. 

One gives the bust of a woman with the 
head of a Cat ; from this issues a forked-like 
ornament, which is surmounted by a splendid 
cluster of plumes. In the hand is a rod, or 
species of sceptre, on the upper end of which 
is the figure of a cup. In the original the fe- 
male figure is as large as life, aud well formed. 
Another female figure, with the head of a Cat 
and in a sitting posture, forms part of the 
group. These figures are both goddesses. 
Cat Another figure is that of a woman also, 
with the head of a Cat The costume at the 
lower part of the figure, is worthy of special 
remark. A tippet, richly worked, covers her 
shoulders and part of her arms, a robe descends 
from die body down to tlie ancles, leaving the 
bare feet exposed. On the arm is suspended 
an urn, or perhaps what our ladies call a reti- 
cule, and the right hand grasps the head of a 
man. This, according to our most learned 
Antiquarians, is symbolical of the power pos- 
sessed by the gentler sex to hold in subjection 
the rough qualities of which man is composed, 
while the head of the Cat indicates discretion 
and circumspection. Nothing can be better 
imagined. 

It is well known that Lucian was the most 
cynical of poets ; he ridiculed monkeys, bears, 
and various other animals, but it is observed 
that he makes no mention of cats, a proof of 
the respect he entertained for them. Having 
nothing to say against them, his silence is 

S raise. To this testimony I add>that *i) 
Lomans strictly forbade the entry of dogs 
into tlie Temple of Hercules, believing the 
sacred mysteries would be profaned by their 
presence. Although it was well known that 
cati, by the suppleness of their bodies could 
creep into' places where dogs could not enter, 
yet they were not included in the prohibition; 
of course they were allowed admission, and 
must have oflen been present, and made part 
of the august assembly, met to celebrate these 
profound mysteries. The same prohibition 
was enacted against the admission of Dogs into 
the Temples of Diana at Athens, and in the 
Island of^ Delos. 

Enough has been said on the portion of 
Egyptian mythology wherein the Cat is dis- 
tinguished ; I therefore pass to a notice of the 
physical faculties which give them celebrity 
in ancient times and which even at this day 
never Tail to attract our attention. I allude 
to their music. 



The first intimation of the musical power of 
the Cat is derived from a recently discovered 
sculptured figure of one before which is a cup 
or goblet In this cup is placed, erect, an in- 
strument of music called a systrum, much used 
in t^gypt not only at religious celebrations, 
but also at convivial meeting. The relative 
position of the Cat to the systrum sufficiently 
proves the connection between the two. Sev- 
eral systrums have been found of a larger size, 
some with the simple figure of a Cat on the top 
and others not only with the Cat at full length, 
but the animal attended by her young, evi- 
dently placed there as the moat appropriate 
ornaments. But another monument of anti- 
quity is most remarkable. The god Cat is 
represented with its natural head on the body 
of a man, the whole standing on a pillar. Its 
right hand rests by its side, while the left holds 
a systrum which reclines on the shoulder. The 
ease and grace with which the instrument is 
held, oflfers proof that the god knew its 
use and was accustomed to hold it in this way 
that the right hand might be free to touch the 
cords. In this there is nothing that need ex- 
cite wonder. If Pindar, Plutarch and Ovid 
are to be believed, Arion performed so de- 
lightfully on the lyre that dolphins learned to 
sing, and it is well known that stags were at- 
tracted by the sound of the flute. Nay more, 
according to Plutarch, a chant or Epithalamium 
called Hippotauron was composed which was 
of a nature so tender as to cause the Grecian 
horses to become at certain times very restive. 
Surprising as this app3ar8 I find in my re- 
searches, other facts that should put to shame 
the individuals who have so great an antipathy 
to cats as to disbelieve every thing that is said 
in their favor and to think lightly of persons 
who devote their time to rescue their character 
from the obloquy which has been unjustly cast 
upon it What will be said when it is known 
that the organization of Cats admirably fits 
them for music, that they are capable of va- 
rious modulations of voice, and that in the ex- 
pression of different passions by which they 
are moved, they make use of different tones. 
I learn, from a distinguished anatomist, that 
the rings of the tracheal tube are so disposed 
that they may be more or less dilated accord- 
ing as the high or low note is required, in like 
manner as sounds from a violin are varied as 
the cords are more or less pressed by the fin- 
gers of the performer. Can it be doubted 
after this, and I desire to speak with emphasis, 
can it be doubted, that Cats, in possession of 
a fine voice, with the systrum an emblem of 
music, together with the goblet, which of 
course is a token of festivity, were admitted 
to the festivals of the Egyptians, and that their 
voices heightened the enjoyment of the con- 
vivial circles ? 

In speaking of the organization of the Cat, 
I should have added, that notwithstanding our 
prejudices, they do to this day form the soul 
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of onr musical entertainments, even after they 
are dead. We are indebted to them for the 
Qainta (e\, the highest note in the Violin, 
without which our music would be lamentably 
defective, it being- very certain, though not 
always fairly acknowledged, that this cord is 
furnished from the intestmes of the Cat. 

Much more might be said on the pleasure 
we receive from the music of Cats, out as I 
do not wish at this time to absorb too 
much of your Journal, what I have further to 
say on this portion of my subject shall be 
given in another letter. 

SUWAREOW. 

A Sketch of Suwarrow and his last Cam- 
paign. By Major Edward Nevil Macready. 
London. 1851. 

Whether Suwarrow's brilliant campaign 
in Italy and Switzerland might or might not 
have ended in a successful march upon Paris 
is a matter comparatively unimportant Un- 
doubtedly the meteoric Russian startled 
France and Europe by tlie brief blaze of his 
successes. Undoubtedly, too, he was very 
ill supported by the peevish sovereigns of the 
alliance and their stupid generals. All this 
we have no desire to question. But Suwar- 
row was sent westward for a specific purpose, 
to put down the French Revolution. And 
this purpose neither Suwarrow nor any other 
mortal man could have achieved. "That 
youngster goes too fast, it is full time to stop 
him," said the veteran conquerer of Ismail 
and Praga, speaking of Bonaparte. In this 
he was mistaken. It was not yet full time to 
stop the career of that wonderful being. 
Therefore we shall not attempt to describe 
Suwarrow's conflicts with Napoleon's gene- 
rals, as they are well related in the little vol- 
ume of Major Macroady. The historian and 
the soldier will find these relations interesting 
and in some respects valuable. But there 
were traits in the character and incidents in 
the career of the Russian general which pos- 
sess a more universal interest And it is for 
the sake of setting forth some of these that 
we now address the readers of " To-Day." 

Perhaps we ought to begin, as a mere mat- 
ter of form, and for the benefit of the coun- 
try gentlemen, by telling who Suwarrow was. 
Like so many others of the great men of Rus- 
sia, Suwarrow Rymnikski was of foreign ex- 
traction, being bom of a Swedish family set- 
tled in Finland. His father was a general in 
the service of Catherine I, and tne young 
Suwarrow was put into the army at the age 
of thirteen, in 1743. He devoted himself to 
his "art" and saw service first at Kunersdorf 
in the war with the great Frederick. Here 
he saw the dispositions of that illustrious gen- 
eral baffled by the stubborn, desperate cour- 
age of the Russian troops. Very possibly 
tma experience did much to confirm the bent 



of his mind towards a reliance upon speed 
and strength rather than upon scientific mili- 
tary combinations and plans. " Stupay i bey !" 
"advance and strike!" this was his motto. 
He was apt to stigmatise tactics and strategy 
as *^ scribentismus" and " methodismus." Of 
theoretical science, he thought like Corporal 
Trim, that " one home thnist of the bayonet 
was worth the whole of it" A far greater 
general than Suwarrow, the "Iron Duke," 
confirms the opinion of tlie Russian so far as 
to say, " After the battle has begun, the affair 
must be settled by hard fighting." Of 
course, Suwarrow must be classed with the 
secondary order of generals. But in down- 
rightness, in honesty and force of will, in de- 
cision and activity his was a very remarkable 
character. 

In 1768 he won his first important laurels, 
in the war against the unhappy Poles. With 
r artiUery and a poorer discipline, the 



Polish armies made up, half of turbulent no- 
bles and half of spiritless serfs, gave way 
every whore before the disciplined legions of 
Catherine II. led on by a man who knew the 
weakness of his foes and the strength of his 
own indomitable will. His reliance upon the 
power of will was most profound. Hating 
the revolutionary French as tlie enemies of 
" God and the Empress," (for with every good 
Russian of that day piety and loyalty were 
one thing), he yet respected them for their 
energy. " Do you know," said he to a 
French imigri, " why your Jacobins triumph ? 
It is because their will is strong and deep. 
You imif^is donH haJf xmll.^ Like Charles 
XII. of Sweden, Suwan*ow despised "bul- 
lets." "The ball's a fool, the bayonet a 
hero !" he used to say. With the bayonet 
he routed the Pulawskis. With the bayonet 
he routed the Turks in the war of 1773. This 
war Suwarrow compelled the Sublime Porte 
to bring to a close in 1792, by the treabr of 
J assy which secured the wealth of the Black 
Sea to Russia. During this long contest 
Suwarrow created half a dozen armies after 
his own heart The influence he established 
over his soldiers was not less powerful than 
that acquired by Xenophon, Hannibal or 
Napoleon. He lived with them and lived 
like them. His food, the straw on which he 
slept and his tents were the same as theirs. 
He talked with them as his children. " What 
I say to a soldier," he observed, *4s told to his 
mess at night, and next day all the army 
know it" By his example he taught them 
contempt of luxuries and endurance of hard- 
ships. His table was furnished with dishes 
which a fastidious Frenchman of his suite 
describes as " des rago(!ktB Kosaks d^tcsta- 
bles !" In cold weather he often appeared 
drilling his men in his shirt sleeves and some* 
times wearing only one boot He often rose 
at midnight, and would greet the first soldier 
he met with a coekartiw. This was a f ivorita 
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accomplishment of his. The night before 
the stormino' of Ismail he announced to his 
soldiers, "Tomorrow an hoar before day- 
break I shall get up, wash and dress myself 
then say my prayers, then give a good cocfc- 
crow and capture Ismail." And capture Is- 
mail he did. The slaughter on this occasion 
was terrible. Thirty-three thousand Turks 
were numbered among the killed and wound- 
ed. No quarter was asked or given. Su- 
warrow's virtues, we must remember, were 
the virtues of a soldier, many of which it is 
hard to distinguish from their kindred vices. 
Yet the ** quality of mercy** was not quite 
dormant in the savage old warrior's heart 
" It is a sin to slay witnout a cause." " The 
inhabitants, men without anns, and such as 
ask for quarter, must be spared." Phrases 
like these occnr constantly in his general 
orders; and he was a man who never said 
what he did not mean. The city of Praga 
was carried by storm and with great blood- 
shed. Warsaw surrendered in consequence, 
and on entering the latter city in triumph and 
receiving the keys Suwarrow said, "Almighty 
God, I tliank thee that I have not bought 
these keys as dearly as ^ he turned to- 
wards rraga and his eyes filled with tears. 
" There are three ways of treating an enemy," 
he used to say ; " when he meets me to be 
reconciled, he is ray brother ; when he op- 
poses me and yields, he is my prisoner ; when 
we cross swords, he dies! Thus the terror 
of arras diminishes the number of combats, 
and one bloody battle prevents many that 
might have been worse." 

" If 't were done when 't were done, then 
't were well 't were done qu\ddy^ was Su war- 
row's ruling principle of action. " Activity 
multiplies force " was his frequent remark. 
" I oflen march forty miles," he said ; " The 
General is with the head, which cannot wait 
for the rear ; the worse for those behind, they 
miss the victory. The brave who keep up 
are always enough." In 1789 he marched 
twenty-four leagues in thirty-six hours, with 
his artillery, to Fokschany, and arrived there 
at 5 o'clock. At 11 o'clock he issued his 
order of battle. " The troops having rested, 
will march at two o\loek to attack the enemy." 
That enemy was the Seraskier Pacha who was 
thoroughly beaten. In 1771, his troops march- 
ed three hundred miles in twelve days, fighting 
nearly every other day. He writes to Belle- 
garde in Italy, " Hasten your Excellency, — 
raoney is valuable ; man's life much more so ; 
but the most valuable of all is time." 

The stimulus of Suwarrow's intense nature 
excited his followers to do their utmost. Like 
Mirabeau he hated the word "impossible" 
" Learn, do — ^try," he would say in a kind of 
passionate exhortation to his meanest soldiers. 
Por though strict in his discipline, Suwarrow 
like Napoleon understood the importance of 
character in his troops. " A soldier should be 



brave, healthy-minded, decisive, loyal and 
honorable," he used to repeat to them. 
" Death before dishonor," was his continual 
cry. At Kinburn in 1787 when desperately 
wounded, seeing his troops in confusion he 
lefl his litter and mounted to rally them. Still 
they gave way, when he flung himself on the 
ground before the advancing Turks, shouting, 
" Run, do run ! cowards ! and leave Suwarrow 
tp the enemy !" In the course of the terrible 
battle of Novi in Italy, the Russian infantry 
havinor recoiled before the French artillery, 
an aide-de-camp rode up to Suwarrow, crying 
" The Russians are beaten !" " Are they aU 
killed," asked the general. " No, general." 
" Then they are not yet beaten !" was the re- 
ply. For a long time they continued to move 
upon Moreau's batteries ; the carnage wm 
dreadful, and the Russians still giving way, 
Suwarrow rushed to the head of the grena- 
diers, crying out, " Have I lived to be beaten 
now !" The battle was won in the end. In- 
deed, in the course of his long career, Su- 
warrow was never once defeated. 

Semi-barbarous, fierce, a Russian soldier 
absolutely and exclusively, Suwarrow interests 
us only, as we have said, for the traits of 
manliness and power which distinguished his 
character. His ideal of Duty was a low one. 
His rtvtrewx. for duty was truly noble. He 
treated the extremes of courage and endur- 
ance as comraon-place virtues. " A general 
raust be without self-love. A soldier can 
never do more than his duty, do what he 
may." These were his maxims. 

He was quite superior to the vulgar weak- 
nesses of avarice and the love of show whch 
have affected much greater men, like Marl- 
borough and Napoleon. Lord Nelson wrote 
to him, " All aumire your achievements, as 
does Nelson, who more particularly honors 
you for your contempt of wealth." An appli- 
cation which he made in behalf of an officer 
not being answered at once, Suwarrow gave 
him a fine estate of his own and wrote to his 
son-in-law, " Rich as we are by the bounty of 
the Empress, we ought to share our wealth 
with those who serve her well." He accepted 
no lands from the Empress till his children 
were bom, and then for their sakes. He 
loved them tenderly. On one occasion when 
hurrying to join his army, he turned aside 
from his road, reached his chateau late at 
ni^ht, crept up stairs to the room where his 
children lay sleeping, looked on tliem long 
and earnestly, soflly kissed them, and retiring 
as silently as he had entered, went on his 
way. His dress was pladn in the extreme. 
His consciousness of his personal defects may 
have had something to do with this, for the 
terror of Islam was a short, meagre man, five . 
feet and one inch in height ; " a large mouth, 
pug nose, eyes half shut, thin grey haira 
Drought over the top of a bald pate, and a 
small unpowdered queue surmounted by a 
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three-coraercd hat with green fringe^ com- 
posed his "head and front" He had a» 
great a terror of mirrors as Peter Schlemihl 
of the sunlight. He generally dressed in 
white serge, and whenever he put on his 
numerous stars and orders, would insist on 
telling where he won them. He valued them 
as tokens of service. 

When the Emperor Paul, in 1796, wished 
to introduce powder and queues into his aomy, 
Suwarrow sneered at the new costume and 
was disgraced in consequence. Assembling 
hb troops he bade them farewell, and taking 
off all his ornaments laid them on the regi- 
mental drums and bade the soldiers keep 
them, till he re-appeared among them. Then 
he went quietly to his estate of Rhantschansk 
and occupied himself in fanmnj^, making 
matches among the peasantry, settling village 
disputes, and in psalmsinging and bellringing, 
till be was summoned forth from his retire- 
ment to head the armies of the second coali- 
tion against France. 

His contempt for the vain and falsehearted 
courtiers of the capital was never dis- 
ffaised. When on one occasion he ap- 
peared there and was surrounded by persons 
whom he had never before seen, but who 
overwhelmed him with professions of regard, 
he pushed his way through the titled 
crowd, and embracing a dirty stove-cleaner 
beffged his regard and favor, sajring, " '^hey 
tell me every one at Court may be dangerous r 
The Italian campaign was a season of sore 
trial to the honest old fighter. The selfish 
meanness of the Austrian Court, and the vanity 
of the pragmatical Archduke Charles, thwarted 
all his hopes. But a blow more bitter than 
the desertion or mstrust of his allies assailed 
him. The unfortunate Paul, in an excess of 
chivalric indignation, recalled his injured 
Marshal. But moved by secret ememies of 
Suwarrow, the weak and distrustful monarch 
inflicted on his faithful servant an unjustifiable 
humiliation at the very gates of St Petersbur^h. 
Suwarrow, already siimng under his last ill- 
ness, felt this slight keenly. Reparation soon 
came, but only to cheer the dying warrior. 
His last injunctions were — "Don't give me a 

S^mpous inscription. Say only, ^ Here lies 
uwarrow.* " He died on the 18th of May, 
1800. 

Immeasurably inferior in intellect to the 
" youngster," whom he was not permitted to 
stop, Suwarrow, as every one who has read 
these remarks must have observed, resembled 
Napoleon in many striking qualities of charac- 
ter. But the iron-willed Russian was far more 
honest and single-minded than the magnifi- 
cent Corsican. In his humbler sphere he de- 
serves this higher praise. He will always be 
remembered as a singular example of the dig- 
nity which earnest courage and devotion can 
ffive even to the revolting profession of the sol- 
I dier. There is nctbing in the cause which he 



served, or in the means he employed ta serve 
it which can excite in us any feelings but those 
of pity or of indignation. But an instructive 
admiration of his energy and his forgetfnlness 
of self is paid to that substantial worth of 
Power, which is Uie first essential virtue in 
eveiy walk of life. 

LITEttAEY^ NOTES. 

MirssRS. James, Munroe &> Co., of Bos- 
ton, have lately undertaken the publication 
of an edition of Shakespeare's works, in small 
16mo volumes of about five hundred pages 
each, printed on excellent paper, with new 
type cast expressly for the work, and all the 
other accessories of a first rate book. The 
editorial management has been confided to 
Rev. H. N. Hu&on, well known as a success- 
ful lecturer upon Shakespeare. We have 
seen a letter from Mrs. Mary Cowdin Clarke, 
author of the Concordance to Shakespeare, 
in which she speaks as follows of thii^ edition 
of Shakespeare : 

" I feel that I did not nearly sufficiently 
express my thanks to you for your very ele- 
gant present of the Boston edition of our Idol 
Poet. On reading Mr. Hudson's admirable 
preface, I was much struck with the high tone 
and spirit in which he has entered upon his 
task. I would refer you more particularly as 
an instance of what I mean to the eloquent 
paragraph commencing * Thus we would en- 
deavor to conduct the reader,' &.C., * to greatly 
increased.' The style in which the edition is 
brought out pleases me extremely. It is a 
remarkably comfortable, cosy, readable form 
of volume ; just such a one as we take up 
with delight and lay down with regret ; one 
that can be held for hours without inconve- 
nience, lounging in-doors over the fire, or be 
carried without incumbrance out into the 
fields. And this is a strong recommendation 
in a book, the contents of which make it our 
favorite, constant companion." 

The passage in Mr. Hudson's preface al- 
luded to above by Mrs. Clarke, ia the follow- 
ing: — 

" Thus we would endeavor to conduct the 
reader, by silent, natural processes, to such a 
state and habit of mind, that he may contem- 
plate the plays, perhaps without knowing it, 
as works of art, and see all the parts and ele- 
ments of a given structure intertwining and 
coalescing, and growing up together in vital 
organic harmony and reciprocity. For, if 
without being drawn into an ugly conceit or 
vanity of criticism, the reader can be led to 
see and feel how in the Poet's delineations 
everything is fitted to every other thing ; how 
each requires and infers the others, and all 
hang together in natural coherence and con- 
gmity; it is plain that both the pleasure and 
me profit of the reading must be greatly in- 
creased." 
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A iit.w daily paper is about to be esteb- 

Uahed in London to be called "The Politician. ..r„„, 

or Daily Circular of Leading Articles." Its ^"!Z^ 

main feature is to be a reprint of the leading ^'g^J-^ 

articles of all the other daily papera, entire ; b.|w.i..- 

the reniaining portion of the columna beinj:; ii.,.,, , 

devoted to general news and raiflcellaneou' [ ^'.■' 

matter. The first number wm announced for J^ j^- 

Feb.24th. The terms are £010*. per anmun. r^^ 

The name selected for Rev. Mr. Mount- i ^,^ , 

ford's forlhcomine book, from which we gavr, ^j™^ 

BS our readers will remember, in the aeventli uSSv] 

number of To-Day, a pleasant extract, ih „^^ 

"Thorpe ; a quiet EneliBh town, and Human ^^1 

Life Therein." The book will be published n-.^'i 
by Mesars, Ticksor, Reed &. Fields, Bob- ■ ^^; 

ton, who also announce " Eleven Weeks in ,,1^' 
Enrope and what can be Seen in that ' 
by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, and 
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W. Piper and H. J. Billow. 

various colleges and halls of the ymvereily 
at Oxford, England, which has been for seve- 
ral years in preparation, under the direction 
ofMr,Coie,oflhe Bodleian Library, has just 
made ila appearance from the University Press. 

Me99R9. Thomas, Cowperthwait & 

Co^ Philadelphia, announce "The Standard 
Speaker, containing exercises in prose anrl 
poetry for declamation, newly translated or 
compiled, with notes, &.C. By Epes Saii- 
OEKT." It will be published during tlio 
month. It is described as "the most elabn- 
ratc and comprehensive work of the kind thiit 
has appeared." The innumerable future 
Webstets and Choates of our country, in thp 
rising generation, will gladly welcome a new 
speaker, and we are glad that the preparation 



thoroughly. 

Wb have before us the firet volume of 
" Chambers' Pocket Miscellany," the series, ' 
a reprint of which in this country Measfj. 
Gould and LincoLti announced in this pap' r 
a week or two since. It i« of an unique bui 
most convenient shape, for the purposes di- 
signed, the volumes oeing about four by six 
inches in size, containing about 200 pages.— 
The contents are gener^ly pleasant reading. 



It is astonishing how much amnsement 
may be obtained from a number of the Lon- 
don Punch, at any time, without reference [•• 
its date. We have been led to this reflection 
by looking over a vast mass of old PunchiM, 
which have collected in Messn. Reodino & 
Co.'s store, Boston, and which they are di^^ 
posing of at very law prices. 
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IE MARVEL AND MRS.1MAR8H. 

Mt deab a 

The curtains are closed, the old round 
table drawn up in front of a blazing Are, the 
sandles are lighted, my Aunt Mary has put on 
lier spectacles, and taken out her worsted 
work. Carrie is scribbling on little pieces of 
paper, Anna is turning over the leaves of a 
new book, while I seat myself in the deep 
rocking-^;lwir and with half-closed eyes pre- 
pare to listen to the book you so strongly 
recocnmended in your last letter. Oh these 
blessed winter evenings, when the driving 
snow beats against the window pane, and 
the wind careers merrily with the whirling 
snow flakes, when the consciousness that aS 
without is cold and drear, makes all within sc 
light and bright, and lends the charm of con- 
trast to the sweet delights of home ! Many 
such evenings you pass in like manner, and 
it is pleasant to know, while I am listening 
to the song of the poet, or the tale of the 
novelist, or the deeper harmony of the histo- 
rian, that yon, too, nave listened to the same 
words, and been inspired by the same thoughts. 
Perhaps, however, you and 1 may differ in our 
' estimation of some of the books we have read 
' this winter. It would be a dreadfully stupid 
I world if we should all be so amiable as never 
to contradict each other, would it not ? Now 
you will not be wrong if you think this 
I latter proposition is a slight bulwark which I 
set up to defend myself, while I have the pre- 
sumption actually to point out what appear to 
me serious deficiencies and defects in a book 
which young ladies assert is " exquisite," and 
N, P. Willis has bftDtized on its debut with 
sugar and water. Yea, I really have the har- 
dihood to say that Ik Marvel s Dream Lifo 
does not appear to me exactly to merit the 
epithet " requisite," though I have not the 
BUghtest douDt from the " internal evidence" 
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of his books, that it is a title peculiarly appro- 
priate to the author himself. 

And first let us consider what makes a 
novel or a sketch so universally interesting to 
all classes of minds and degrees of culture. 
Why, I think it is because works of fiction are 
idealized and heightened life. Or perhips it 
would be nearer the truth to say, tJiat it is the 
deeper and hidden life brought out into the 
light ; the springs of action and the mysteries 
of individual character, and the great experi- 
ences of life, tJiat we so often voluntarily put 
out of sight in our own lives, and which we 
cannot see in our fellow creatures, all these 
it is, that moke works of fiction so universally 
fascinating. The novelist analyzes the soul, 
as the chemist his compounds, and such analy- 
sis, well performed, will always possess a 
charm. 

But the prime requisite of the man who deals 
in imaginative literature, must be truthfulness. 
He must be true to nature ; he must not pass 
beyond the boundaries of probability in the 
circumstances of his tale, or the delineation 
of his characters. Let him paint in as bright 
colors as he choose, and contrast with the 
darkest shades, that by any possibility enter 
into the great laboratory of human passion, 
let him paint with a free hand, but beware 
lest he daub even ever so small a comer ; it 
will destroy the harmony of the picture; it 
will mar its blending shades. This part of 
his work requires a nice perception, a pure 
taste, an harmonious intellect, a disciplmed 
and correct conscience. 

And next he must himself be truthful! His 
heart must be honest and sincere ; for he who 
deals in secrets reveals unwittingly the flow 
of his own life's current. He must not pre- 
tend to know more or look deeper than he 
really can ; if he does, some laughing maiden 
or soft voiced woman will detect the impos. 
turc and smile at the conceit, and the ^ave 
man or the light hearted youth will mock his 
arrogance. He must write simply, ear- 
nestly, with a single purpose, and he will 
reach some heart, and stir the depths of some 
responsive nature, and with this reward he 
will be satisfied. 

But now, you say, do spare me a discuisi- 
tion or a lecture, and tell roe in a confiden- 
tial gossip what you really think of Ik Mar- 
vel's Dream Life. Well, dra..7 up your chair, 
and I will tell you the honest truth. I really 
think that no such being as Clarence ever 
existed. There is, to be sure, a shadowing 
out of resemblance to a human being who 
wears yellow kid gloves and blue neckerchiefs, 
but after all you feel, even when by a con- 
siderable effort of the imagination yon have 
conjured up the image of this very gentlemanly 
person, that the first breath of common sense 
will blow him quite away. Perhaps the au- 
thor would say, oh these are creatures of a 
dream ! Ah^ my fnend, bat dreams that one 



remembers at all are very vivid, and the 
beings who figure in tliem are beings who 
have a substantial existence in the actual 
world, and it is no less true than strange, that 
they invariably act in a consistent and charac- 
teristic manner, as we ourselves do, in these 
visions of sleep. Even a dream is a truth at 
the time. 

Now I like a story that lifls me out of my 
ordinary life and sends me back again into 
the world of sunshine and shade, with a swifter 
flow of the genial blood, or a recollection 
of a sweet and tender strain, that will come 
a^ain to still, perchance, a discord in the ever 
changing tones of existence. Oh, a book is 
worth something that wakes up the holier and 
sweeter part of our natures, and leaves an 
echo, famt though it be, of something better 
that we might become. And an honest book, 
written from the outflowing of an earnest 
heart, will do this, even if it contain no very 
profound thought But there is too little reality 
in Dream Life to make us fall in love with it 
The author, not the hero, is looking out of 
every page, not unconsciously — ^that would be 
delightful — ^but all dressed up, and with an air 
of studied grace, as though determined to be 
admired. And if the author should point to the 
title of his book and insinuate that he had no 
idea of writing a veritable experience, that 
they were but dreams, shadows of the imagin- 
ation: I should say I think you have succeeded 
admirably in writing very beautiful sketches 
of beings that have no characters at all, and 
no one will ever accuse you of writing tlie 
history of a real hero. 

And, by the way, the soul of the book and 
the spiritual tone of the author's mind is quite 
plainly enough revealed by the title of^ tlie 
book as applied to its contents. Dream Life 
is a series of sketches of the prominent events 
in the inner life of a man from childhood to 
old age. And he does not blush to call the 
tenderness of a mother, the influence of a sis- 
ter, the mystery of death, the depths and 
heights of love, — ^he does not hesitate nor 
blush to call these deepest experiences of the 
soul of man — dreams ! 

And, yet, leaving the soul of this Dream 
Life out of the question, and looking at it 
from the point where evidently the author in- 
tends wo shall look at it, by the form of a fact 
rather than a fact itself, it has very much and 
genuine merit The style is unexceptionable. 
There is a clearness and simplicity in it that 
shows a mind most carefully cultivated in the 
capabilities of language as an instrument to 
express grace and beauty. The descriptions 
of nature have a very pleasing likeness to the 
things they describe, and there is a certain 
vivi£ie8s in diem that makes delicious read- 
ing on a winter's evening. The touches of 
humor, too, though rare, are very fine, and 
remind one of that genial humorist and whole 
hearted man, Dickens. So, too, the dreams 
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of childhood, by far the most interesting part 
of the book, have a counterpart in the recol- 
lections of many. The visit, the death of lit- 
tle Charlie, tlie travelled Nat, the flirtation 
with Jenny, are both graceful and truthful. 
It is a little too studied, somewhat too care- 
fully ^vritten ; there is an affectation that un- 
fortunately pervades the whole book, and yet 
there is a sweetness in the choice language, a 
chasteness in tlie metaphors, tliat confers a 
charm that ^411 make it very popular among a 
certain class of very refined and not very 
stronor minds. There is one striking instance 
of the want of taste, and, I was about to say, 
common sense, in these elaborately written 
and veiy refined pages, which strikingly illus- 
trates the truth, that no culture and no attain- 
ment, of a superficial refinement, will conceal 
the want of innate delicacy, and that nice 
moral and spiritual insight which makes a 
work high and pure toned, as well aa merely 
sweet toned. I allude to the Dream of Dark- 
ness in the Dreams of Manhood. It is not 
only an episode entirely uncalled for, and 
lending no additional interest to the slender 
thread of the story, but is positively absurd, 
and violates all the probabilities of life. It is 
full of bathos, which would be laughable if it 
were not so very silly, and so manifestly " got 
up" for the sake of a " scene." I hope 3ie 
author will have made sufficient progress in 
the principles of a pure taste to omit that 
chapter in his succeeding editions. Perhaps 
you will think I am too severe in my judg- 
ment and too hasty in its expression ; but 
this is my opinion of Dream Life, very imper- 
fectly, but honestly expressed. 

Let us turn now to the recent work of a 
popular English novelist; the Ravenscliffe of 
Mrs. Marsh. 

Mrs. Marsh has always been a great favorite 
of mine, yet I am quite willing to acknowledge 
that with great virtue of the heart she has 
also great faults of the intellect Ravens- 
cliffe possesses many of the merits, and as is 
apt to be the case in authors who make a fre- 
Guent appearance before the public, all the 
taults oi previous works. There is a same- 
ness in tne characters she delineates, which 
makes one afler reading a few of her volumes 
quite able to predict the peculiar traits of the 
hero and heroine of the next Her range 
in this respect is extremely limited. Her imper- 
sonations of women are all lovely, gentle, re- 
ligious, angelic creatures, so frail and yet so 
endearing and sweet, that you are forced, 
against your judgment and your experience of 
the fair sex in actual life, to weep over their 
sorrows real teirs of sympathy, and follow the 
extraordinary vicissitudes of their lives with 
an interest one does not often feel for the 
woes of mortality. Sometimes, indeed, the 
soilness of these beautiful feminine creations 
is partially withdrawn, and an element of 
moral strength is substituted, which is in all 



cases, if we believe the author, conferred by 
religious faith. These are, upon the whole, 
more agreeable to the moral sense than the 
more fragile angels. The types of man, or 
what the author intends to be such, on the 
contrary, form two classes ; the one young, 
blithe, generous creatures who fill the reader 
with an admiration almost as great as the 
author herself feels ; and the other embodi- 
ments of some darker tints of humm char- 
acter that are quite as fascinating. Mrs. 
Marshes women are really idealized sketches 
of certain forms of feminine character truth- 
fully drawn ; but her men are not men, they 
are merely pieces of men, or perhaps a pas- 
sion or a feeling, with black hair and soft eyes, 
extremely fascinating, but not at all like any 
real men that ever breathed. Mrs. Marsh has 
not the power, indeed only a real genius has the 
power,of delineating a living being, whose pul- 
ses beat with spiritual life, and who is as real to 
us as our brothers and sisters, or the people 
we meet in the street Yet she does extremely 
well what she can do ; and her personages, if 
not exactly human are a mixture of human 
and angelic or personified passions, which are 
very interesting and true to nature so far as 
they go. All this part is very well. I love 
Eleanor Whamcliffe very much, and pity her 
very sincerely, and I feel the deepest sympa- 
thy and a certain affection for the dark Lang, 
ford which has carried me through, with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, some very tedious pa^es 
of good nonsense, which occur with tolerable 
frequency in the volume. 

But if Mrs. Marsh does not succeed in hu- 
manizing the creations of her fancy, she cer- 
tainly has no rival in the imagination tliat con- 
ceives the details of her plot Never did cir- 
cumstance after circumstance occur in such an 
appropriate and yet such an unforseen man- 
ner. The reader is kept in the most delight- 
ful state of suspense throughout Although 
an experienced novel reader, and quite re- 
markable for the prophetic insight by which I 
know exactly how a story is going to turn 
out, I never dare predict the end of one of 
Mrs. Marsh's novels. And yet the catastrophe 
is always desirable, always harmonious with 
the previous details, and usually perfectly 
satisfactory to our feelings and to our sense of 
justice. There is real genius in this, at least, 
though we must be carefiil not to overrate it 
Never was there such an imagination exten- 
sive enough to bind all the everts of a com- 
plicated history together in a perfectly har- 
monious manner, and yet, so retentive of the 
smallest link of the great chain, that not a 
single one is out of place or fails to do its 
appointed office. It is really wonderful to 
watch the progress of Ravenscliffe ; how from 
the very first chapter to the last, the circle 
continually widening still remains a perfect 
circle, never overleaping the boundaries of 
possibility, and scarcely probability. 
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There is an astonishing development of a 
peculiar trait of the authors mind, even more 
forcibly brought out in Ravenscliflfe than in 
any of her previous works, viz : her love of 
misery ! She absolutely doats upon the suf- 
fering she causes her beautiful and interest- 
ing victims to undergo. How she can recon- 
cife the cruelty with which she mercilessly 
inflicts such dreadful woes upon the '* children 
of her brain," with the benevolence which is 
80 marked a feature of her character, is per- 
fectly mysterious ! Poor Eleanor, so lovely, 
80 made to be loved, and so needing to be 
appreciated; and yet so unappreciated through 
the whole of her unfortunate life ! 

Ravensclifle has a high moral tone and the 
purpose of the book is well brought out, and 
cannot but strike the most superficial reader. 
Mrs. Marsh always succeeds m making her 
book tell what she wants it to tell ; and, as a 

Sh-minded and christian woman, she invari- 
y has something to say which it will be 
worth our while to listen to and remember. 
She keeps always in siorht the goal, and she 
always wins it This is what veiy many 
writers of more talent lamentably fail in 
doing. 

Tnere is much repetition in these pages, 
much that a more artistic and assured hand 
would leave out altogether. Beautiful and 
holy pictures are marred for want of tact in 
the disposal of the figures, and overloaded with 
accessories that are out of place as well as 
useless. There is a good deal of feminine 
prolixity and minuteness which a more severe 
taste would correct 

Mrs. Marsh is a proficient in the science 
of love, at least in the nomenclature of the 
science ; she describes lovers as nobody else 
could, I verily believe. They talk and act as 
if we were not looking at them, and so simply 
and so wisely is all this done, that we are not 
ashamed to gaze. Her sentiment is so pure, 
80 tender, so gracefully rendered, that though 
not robust, it is certainly not sickly, and is 
entirely feminine in its character. 

But the crowning merit which covers all the 
deficiencies and atones for all- the errors of 
RavenscliflTe is that it is written earnestly and 
truthfully. The author has a purpose, a holy 
purpose to fulfil. She is full of her object 
and she attains it Her thorough earnestness, 
the enthusiasm with which she pursues her 
task, is the grand secret of her popularity with 
the thoughuul and better class of minds, as 
well as the superficial readers of exciting 
novels. She is thoroughly and entirely con- 
vinced of the existence of her creations, she 
forgets all about herself, she is absorbed in 
them ; she dwells upon their virtues and la- 
ments their failings with a sincerity that has 
something peculiarly attractive in it Her 
readers are borne on by the tide of this gen- 
erous feeling. We believe, we feel, we love, 
pity, admire with her. Her characteiB are 



real to her, she makes them real to us. She 
talks so fast and so eaniestly, she looks so 
tenderly at us, that we forget to criticize, and 
end with begging the good old lady to write 
us as many more books as she can, to be- 
guile us from the darksome and crooked paths 
9iat we are so often obliged to walk through 
in our daily life. Long may she live to delight 
us with her pure and serene books that touch 
so often the sweetest and deepest chords of our 
meinifold being ! 

And now the hours have marched on to 
midnight, the candles flicker in the sockets, 
the fire has burnt low, the wind roars in the 
chimney. Slumber, with dreamy, melancholy, 
unfathomable eyes entreats me with langmd 
caresses, and I bid you a fair good night 

Marie Ruthvex. 
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History of the United States : from the 
Discovery of the American Continent. By 
George Bancroft. Vol. IV. Boston : Little, 
Brown, & Co. 

This volume has been published since the 
last number of To-Day was issued, in which 
we gave two anticipatory extracts from it 
These were sufficient to show that it is not 
deficient in brilliant composition and in inter- 
esting narrative. 

We are firmly persuaded that notliing can 
so much conduce to the prosperity and per- 
petuity of our native country, as a ^videly dif- 
fused accurate knowledge of its history, par- 
ticularly of those times which include the 
birth and early growth of its institutions. We 
are, therefore, glad to have the subject pre- 
sented in a way attractive enough to compel 
the popular attention. For this reason, we 
cannot very strongly object to the vivid paint- 
ing and poetic language, and other features 
of the style of this book, which unquestionably 
attract and interest readers, although we may 
think them somewhat incompatible with what 
should be the true characteristic of a careful 
and faithful historian. 

Mr. Bancroft's style, in some parts, derives 
an air of authenticity, from a feature to which 
perhaps it should not be ascribed, and which 
18 of somewhat questionable taste. We al- 
lude to the practice of bringing the exact 
words of his authorities into the text, and 
incorporating them into his own sentences. 
The reader should, in our opinion^ be supposed 
to have confidence enough in his author to 
trust that he has quoted his authorities fairly, 
and should be willing to read the author's own 
account of matters. And no one can have so 
abject a deference to authority as to suppose 
that a historical statement can be relied upon 
because it can be quoted from a single pre- 
vious writer ; so that such a quotation really 
has no validly unless we can feel sure that 
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our author has found it supported by other i 
competent authorities. | 

The period covered by this volume ia 1748 , 
to 17(i3, and thus embracea, as we stated in 
onr last number, several matters of interest 
nad importance in the liistoi; of our couutr;. I 



Thk Recoi.lectiobs or a Pi 

Thomas Waters. Hew York: Comiali, 

Lamport &. Co. 

Most if not all of the papers in this volume 
originally appeared in Chanibera'a ICdinbureh , 
MiBceliany, from whichthev have been widely ■ 
copied in this country. They conaiat of a 
nanative of the real experiences of ihe author, i 
who ia an inspector of the London Detective | 
corps, occasionally embellished, we suppose, , 
with a litlle allowable fiction thrown in to in- i 
crease the reader'a interest and excitement 
They certainly form a very curious and enter- 
taining volume whether viewed merely as fur- 1 
nishing pleasant reading for leisure hours, or i 
as affording food for philosophic reflectioD on 
the proneness of mankind to wickedness, and , 
the ingenuity which ia exercised in the grati- . 
ficatioti of that inclination : an ingenuity , 
which if it were bestowed on matters concern- , 
ingthe welfareandadvanccmcnt of the human ' 
race, instead of the reverae, would perhaps 
often produce astounding results. 

There are however some views which may 
be taken of such books as this, which are un- 
favorable to their publication. It may be 
doubted, we think, whether it ia well to fur- 
nish the evil disposed with such convenient 
textbooks of the means and instruments of 
wickedness, or to lay hare all the machinery 
(which is slight enough] possessed by the de- 
tective police for the prevention and discovery 
of crime. There is also some danger, we 
think, in accustoming the public Co the details 
of crime, in any form, or to presenting stories 
in which after all a considerable degree of in- 
terest attaches to the success of criminala. We 
suppose however that these last conBiderBtioni- 
cannot liold as very serious objections to the 
book before us, as the "moral" of all the 
stories is good, and the sympalhiea of the 
reader ore generally enlisted in favor of the 
policeman rather than of his victim. 



Hunger appeased, I deacended bto the atreet, 

and turned my footsteps toward the east, 
where, a few yards off, glistened the bayonet 
•il a sentinel at a gildeJ gateway to the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg. The palace gar- 
deos are bright spots in the midst of the great 
capital. It IS pleasant, aAer wandering over 
hard pavements, to rest one's weary feet on 
the gravelled walks, to breathe a pure air re- 
dolent of flowers, and listen to the music of 
the fountAins. The air was heavy, as I passed 
[hrough, with the perfumes of the early roscB 
and lilacs, for which the Luxembourg gardens 
are celebrated. Soldiers were exercising in 
the noble avenue extending from the palace 
[o the National Observatory, and the statues 
of the Queens of France looked calmly down 
upon the glittering amis. Apropos of these 
white marble majesties, it hae occurred to me, 
that the cause of popular education might be 
advanced were a short biography of each 
Queen to be suspended by a chain at her 
feet, as city directories are chained to bar- 
room counters. There is a wondrous simi- 
larity in their features, and, without some 
such monitor, I confess myself unable to dis- 
tinguish Anne from Catherine, or Blanche 
from Marie. Happily, Marguerite holds in her 
band a flower — a marruenU — so that I was 
enabled to diatinguiui her from her sister 
queens. 

I passed on by the palace ; the basin, whern 
children are ever throwing bits of bread to 
the swans, and issued forth from the gardens 
upon the broad pavement of the Rue de Tour- 
non ; thia passed, I came to the Rue dc Seine, 
Sl Germain. Here is a good specimen of a 
Parisian street — a long avenue of tolerable 
width, bordered by lofty houses, whose soft, 
gray tint is refresliing to eyea accustomed to 
Uie red glare of American bricks ; but a kind 
ot slime covers Parisian pavements, which the 
least drop of water renders of the consistency 
of butter, and I made painful progress — aa if 
on an avenue of buttered rolls. I took refbge 
in the freshly-washed courts of the Institut, 
and came out upon the quay. The quays 



A DAY m PABIS. 

What I saw and heard in a walk through 
Paris from the Luxembourg to the Cbauaee 
d'Antin. 

A boiled eg^, a cup of coffee, a thin wafer 
of butter bearing the effigv of a rose, and a 
section of the long roll of^oread which stood 
on its end leaning against the mantel-piece — 
such was my breakfast; for it was eaily id 
the morning, and a frnga] meal was a better 

rilnde \o my walk than the choice breakfasts 
la founiutte served up later in the day. 



Paris. The handsome bridges, the fine build- 
ings along the river side, and the thousand 
sights in the streets, render the quays, in my 
estimation, no mean competitors with the 
famous and more fashionable Boulevards, 

I took the Pont des Arts, one of the pret- 
tiest of the many bridges. It is for foot pas- 
sengers ontv, so I was in no danger of being 
run over, ifl stopped to look about me. Here 
were women selling violets, ilicre men or 
women with cakes, apples, oranges ; some 
with pins, needles, shoe-horns, scissors, &.C. ; 
little wares which may be bought cheaper in 
the street of an ambtdanle than elsewhere. 
On a bench against the parapet of tlie bridge 
sat a blind boy making cloth slippers, who 
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always has around him an eager crowj 
anxiou3 to see the dexterity he shows in set- 
ting the stitches by feeling with his fingers. 
Here was a blind fiddler with a printed attack 
upon one!s purse-strings hung around his 
neck ; near him a man with a hurdy-gurdy or 
a hand-organ and a dancing monkey ; and a 
boy with white mice was not far off. There 
were newsmen, toymen, sweetened-water-men 
jingling little bells, and here the men who 
adorn the parapet of the quays with trays of 
old books, sheet-music and pictures, which I 
often turn over in odd moments of leisure 
perhaps hoping to get some rcwa avis " did 
cheap ;" but too often taking home for my 
pains a pair of dust and moold-begrimmer 
bands or gloves. 

*^ Monsieur, ou est lli Luxembourg^ said 
she, with a marked English accent, and half 
blushino: lest I should find her French or her 
modesty at fault, while her gray-headed father 
peered at me suspiciously over his gold-bowed 
spectacles. '* C^est par la^ Mademoiselle, h 
droiUi^ said I, pointing with my soiled finger 
to the old clock tower at the end of the Rue 
de Seine. 

A plague on old books ! muttered I, as I 
hurried across the bridge — if I had not soiled 
my new gloves and crocked my face (as I dis- 
covered soon after,) turning over a score of 
them in the old arch-way under the Institut, 
I might have shown her all over the Luxem- 
bourg. "Here, miss, is the picture-gallery 
on the right, the celebrated Charlotte Corday, 
there, Paris and Helen, and here, (leading 
her away from the hideous death-bed scene 
of dear old Queen Bess,) you may see the 
little Prmces in the Tower !" 

Pardon my digression. The mention of 
the Pont des Arts always reminds me of the 
agreeable acquaintance I might have made. 
I was cured of my penchant for old books for 
some time. 

I hastened on, stopping only to notice those 
queer things, half boats, half houses, moored 
in the river, where long rows of women may 
be seen washing clothes in the muddy Seme 
— ^that invaluable stream, which not only 
washes our clotlies, but supplies our fountains, 
waters our streets, boils our potatoes and 
dilutes our wine! 

I crossed the court of the Louvre, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the picture-gallery 
falace, and entered the Place du Carrousel, 
had not gone far ere I heard some one, in a 
loud voice, crying, Chaud! Chaud! and look- 
ing about me, I perceived a stout, red-faced 
man behind the folds of a huge white apron, 
having by his sid& a brazier of coals, on 
which was set a pan of fat In the fat he 
was frying dough^nuts of no ordinary dimen- 
sions. A bevy of little gamins stood around, 
watching the savory morsels as tiiey danced 
up and down on the undulating surface. The 
freak took me to play I was a gamin, and, in 



a republican spirit of independence, I threw 
down a sou, armed myself witli a piece of 
thick brown paper, (which tlie genius of the 
place furnishes gratis,) and raised the smoking 
tit-bit to my moutli ! Never surely did en- 
thusiastic Chinaman *mid the ruins of his hut, 
so smack his lips over the delicious crackling 
as I mine over this crisped dough. I became 
indiscreet I ventured a second sou — and 
walked away with a sweet taste in my mouth, 
and (shall I confess it ?) fearful pangs of indi- 
gestion. 

I was now opposite the Petit Arc de Tri- 
omphe, so called to distinguish it from the 
larger one in the Champs Elys^es. This arch 
— a copy, with some slight variation, of a Ro- 
man arch — was erected by order of Napoleon. 
Thouffh, perhape, pretty enough in itself, it 
looks like a mere toy in the immense Place 
du Carrousel, and forms but a Liliputian en- 
trance to the lofty pavillions of the Tuilleries. 
It has, in fact, been the custom to ignore its 
existence, and gateways to tiie right and left 
of it have served for entrances to the court- 
yard of the palace. The " nephew of his 
uncle," in his late triumphal progress from 
Ndtre Dame to the Tuilleries, sav fit to pass 
beneath the arch— one of the great-little per- 
formances of the little great Napoleon. 

I did not stop with the busy idlers to gaze 
at the soldiers being drilled in the palace- 
yard. Leaving them there, each grasping a 
rail of the iron fence, and flattening his nose 
against it so as to bring an eye each side of 
the rail, I passed through an arched passage, 
gay with glass beads and gingerbread, crossed 
die busy thoroughfares of Rivoli and St 
Honor^, and began to ascend a slight decliv- 
ity. Yankees are said to be fond of ** short 
cuts," and wearied of being jostled in the 
crowded Rue St Honor6, 1 struck off on a bee 
line for the Boulevards, through the narrow 
by-ways behind the church of St. Roch. 
Even here, in these dull, dark streets, occu- 
pied by the poorer classes, may you see signs 
of that strong love of the beautiful which be- 
longs to this nation, in tlio pots of bright 
flowers looking out from the humble windows 
as if laughing in the faces of the gloomy old 
houses opposite. Here stood a poor country- 
man singing some woful ballad, hoping to get 
a few sous to pay for a night's lodging; a 
woman with a cc^ked voice and a guitar 
made melody together; an old man with a 
basket on his back and a spiked stick in his 
hand was going about ferreting out all the old 
rsigs which were to be found ; and a Jew 
brushed by me, mingling with the cries of the 
vegetable woman his own peculiar cry — Mar- 
dta-nd d^d-bUs, The noise of the woman 
and her guitar grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance, as L advanced, and now a busy hum 
of life announced my approach to the Boule- 
vards. I came upon them near the Bains 
Chinois, at the corner of the Rue Louis le 



Grand and the Boulevard des Italiens. I had 
011I7 to awiil a fsTorabte moment for crowing 
over to find myseirnt my point of deatiustion 
— the Chausie d'Amin, a pretty street, giv- 

^ ila nB.ine to a faBhionible quarter. 

"Boulevards means rortiGcaiiona " — this ia 
the approved ityle of coramencement for a 
description of lliis groat seriea of streets. 
Paris grev too large for its encircling ram- 
parts. 1 might go on to aay. Wags told how : 

" Le murmwmil Pari» rtni Parit nwrmii- 
ninf." The ramparts receded before the 
growing city, and on their site this brouil 
avenue, changing' its name at every turn, gats 
round the city rejoicing. 

My walk ia ended, my pen falters in the 
presence of this described of all deaeribei-e, 
and I forbear. Yours. 

RVSTICDI. 



TO CO&RESPOBSENTB. 

Felisus.— Iff iMotUd ba glad to comply wilh rhe 
tu^atinn o/i/our private note. You wiU ^tui u 
noU at ymtr jonner tiddrat. 

Dn. —Rtrrivei leith many tKaiila. 

Ai'DiTOR. — Tha coatrtut you oUbiIi (d i» gvite 
ttriJditg and will make a good artieie. 

C A VI A BE — Hiceitied. 



COBBECnOH. 



Several errors occurred in ■ part of the copEcs 
or the cditina of the last Dumber of Ta-D>]r. Piffc 

"irithouf teiui "with." Fuge 171), second 



-iijrhth line, for " policj 

AUa, pnae 169, -econd column, i 
H.natield'a decision is spoken ol. 
Campoell's. See No. i of To-Dsy, 



lor ■■ poiicj reaa "politj.' 
id column, lerenth tine, Lo-ii 

Re 55. 
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connected with the " Cttban Invasion," of the 

last year, show how easy it ia for peraons de- 
tervaiicd to force upon, the public a certain 
statement of events and a certain view of 
things, to succeed in their object through the 
press. False Cuban news, accounts of the 
successes of the invaders, of the general rising 
of the Creoles in their favor, &c., continue 
to be urged upon the public, even after the 
disastrous failure of the expedition was really 
certain, with an impudence which would be 
amusing, were not the eobj eel so serious. 

The recent occurrence of a designedly false 
story has called to mind other tolerably suc- 
cessful, and somewhat simiJw impositions. — 
The first of these was what is known as the 



Sunday, August 30, 1B35, and in other parts 
of the country about the same time. It pur- 
ported to be an account reprinted from the 
supplement to the " Edinburg Jonmal of Sci- 
n -_■_...-.. . .11 jggcnptic 



HOAXES. 

Thrhe h^lately been a successful impofi- 
n upon a part of the press and the public, of 
nc fiiUe foreign news, including an account 
of the pretend etroBsissi nation of Louis Napo. 
leon, with ingenious details. The preseiil 
newspaper system afibrds great facilities fnr 
tlie propagation of such stories. Even acci- 
dental errors are dbperaed over the country 
with incredible rapidity, and if they occur in 
the accounts of calamities, their speed m ha^^- 
tened with the well known increased velocity 
of bad news. I'hus the accidental report, a 
few years since, of the death of the H&ii. 
John Davis, Senator in Congress from Mass'i - 
chuaelts, wan circulated bo extensively as to 
give the distinguished Senator the opportuniiy 
of reading his obituary praises in almost nil 
the newspapers in the northern states. 

When really accidental errors are so wide' y 
circulated, in the natural course of things, wr 
can hardly be surprised that fictitious stories, 
ingeniously framed for the express porpoee i.>l' 
deceiving, should meet with even a more ex- 
tensive dissemination. If there is any oiii' 
enough iat«rested in them to watch their 
progress, and secretly renwve any untowanl 
obslicle which may accidentally occur, their 
ess ia almost certain. The circumstancL<s I 



of the remaikHble improvements made by Sir 
John Herachel, who was then conducting aa- 
tronoraical observations at the Cope of Good 
Hope, in the telescope constructed by hia 
father, and the still more remarkable results 
attending the first use of tlus instrument at 
the Cape. In some respects the story was 
quite plausible; it was well known here that 
the distinguished astronomer alluded to liad 
gone under the patronage of the British Royal 
Society to the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
purpose of making certain astronomical oh- 
which could only be made ' 



ifnl persons 
once to observe that it was a hoax ; but the 
general style of the mrration was so natural 
and faithful to the truth, that most peisona, 
we believe, admitted it as genuine at firsL 

The following extract nwn the account of 
the discoveries in the moon wlU serve to give 
to our readers an idea of the character of^the 

" At the foot of this boundaiy of hills was a 
perfect zone of woods suntnnding the whole 
valley, which was about eighteen or twenty 
miles wide, at its greatest breadth, and about 
thirty in length. Small collections of trees, 
of every imaginable kind, were scattered aboot 
tlie whole luxuriant area ; and here our mag- 
nifiers blest our panting hopes withspecirtens 
of conscious existence. In the shades of the 
woods on the southeastern mde, we beheld con- 
tinuous herds of brown qoadrnpeds, having all 
the external characteristics ot^ the bison, but 



bos grunniens ; but in its semicircular 
horns, the hump on its shoulders, the depth of 
dew-lap, the length of its shaggy liair,it 
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closely resembled the species to which I first 
compared it. It had, however, one widely dis- 
tinctive feature, which we afterwards found 
common to every lunar quadruped we have 
discovered, namely, a remarkable fleshy ap- 
pendage over the eyes, crossing the whole 
breadui of the forehead and united to the 
ears. We could most distinctly perceive this 
hairy veil, which was shaped like the upper 
front outline of the cap known to the ladies as 
Mary Queen of JScots' cap, lifted and lowered 
by means of the ears. It immediately occurred 
to the acute mind of Dr. Herschel that this 
was a providential contrivance to protect the 
eyea of the animal from the meX extremes of 
light and darkness to ^hich tSl the inhabitants 
ot our side of the moon are periodically sub- 
jected. 

'* The next animal perceived would be 
classed on earth as a monster. It was of a 
blueish lead color, about the size of a ^at, 
with a head and beard like him, and a single 
horn, slightly inclined forwards from the per- 
pendicular. The female was destitute of the 
horn and beard, but had a much larger tail. 
It was ^egarious, and chiefly abounded on 
the acclivitous glades of the woods. In ele- 
gance of symmetry it rivalled the antelope, 
and like him it seemed an agile, sprightly 
creature, running with j^reat speed, and spring- 
ing from the green turfwith all the unaccount- 
able antics of a young lamb or kitten. This 
beautiful creature aflforded us the most exqui- 
site amusement. The mimicry of its move- 
ments upon our white painted canvas, was as 
faithful and luminous as that of animals within 
a few yards of a camera obscura, when seen 
pictured upon its tympan. Frequently when 
attempting to put our fingers upon its beard, 
it would suddenly bound away into oblivion, 
as if conscious of our earthly impertinence ; 
but then others would appear, whom we could 
not prevent nibbling tne herbage, say or do 
what we would to them. 

^^ On examining the centre of this delightful 
valley, we found a large branching river, 
abounding with lovely islands and water-birds 
of nmnerous kinds. A species of grey pelican 
was the most numerous, but a black and white 
crane, with unreasonably long legs and bill 
was also quite common. We watched tlieir 
pisciverious experiments a long time, in hopes 
of catching sight of a lunar fish; but although 
we were not gratified in this respect, we could 
easily guess the purpose with which they 
plunged their long necks so deeply beneath 
the water. Near the upper extremity of one 
of these islands, we obtained a glimpse of a 
strange amphibious creature of a spherical 
fonn which rolled with great velocity across 
the pebbly beach, and was lost sight of in the 
strong current which set ofl* from 3iis angle of 
the island. We were compelled however, to 
leave this prolific valley unexploreed, on ac- 
count of clouds which were evidently accomu- 



iating in the lunar atmosphere, our own being 
•perfectly translucent But this was itself an 
interesting discovery, for more distant obser- 
vers had questioned or denied the existence of 
any humid atmosphere in this planet" 

ODD HUniTES. 



Several years ago a number of the old 
manuscripts m the collection in the British 
Museum were mutilated, the autographs of 
some of the early Reformers being cut out, 
and carried away. A few months since, how- 
ever, it is now announced, the missing pieces 
were all returned from abroad, accompanied 
by a note from a Catholic priest, in which he 
stated that a dying penitent had handed him 
the purloined paragraphs with the request 
that he would restore them to the rightful 
owners. This incident may encourage us to 
hope that the wretch who tore off me royal 
signature from the Old Colony Charter pre- 
served in Pilgrim Hall, at Plymouth, may per- 
haps ere long feel a twinge of conscience, 
which shall produce a similar result 

The following passage has, we believe, 
been almost universally ascribed to Butler : 

" For he that fights and nins away 
May hve to fignt another day." 

But it is nowhere to be found in that poet's 
works ; a parall^ appears, however, in Hudi- 
bras B. in, Cant iii, v. 243, where the right- 
trusty Squire Ralpho defends his stratagem : 

" To make an honorable retreat 
And waive a total sure defeat : 
For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's slain." 



The season is rapidly advancing, and we 
have recently had some weather which really 
deserves the name of " Spring." We think 
that if our correspondent " Vindis," who took 
a spring morning walk on the 1st instant, 
were to repeat his experiment now, he would 
meet with better success. We believe, how- 
ever, that he has resolved to wait until the 
first of April, although that day has rather a 
bad name. 
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EEFOEHNG. 

Some of the newspapers have a story — we 
have seen it credited to the Aberdeen Herald 
— ^that a machine has been invented to write 
off for the press the short-hand notes of a re- 
porter, if this has been done the millenium 
may be expected forthwith. While nobody 
but a person accustomed to preparing speeches 
for the press can see the actual absurdity of 
this statement in full, it may furnish us with 
a text for a few words about ** short-hand 
writing," which under the agitation caused 
by the phonographers, has mystified the pub- 
lic somewhat. 

The effort of everybody who wishes to 
make a report of a speech, or to teach others 
to do so, is to form a plan by which while he 
is hearing the speech he may make as many 
marks f of one kind or another, as may be 
signi6cant to him after the lapse of a few 
hours. He wishes to retain on paper as many 
traces as possible of the spoken language ; to 
put as many bench-marks as he can upon a 
hurried trail, with the view of making his 
road afterwards. Now in this attempt it is 
not worth while to undertake impossibilities. 
If you find that you cannot make your road 
as you go along, you must be content to notch 
a tree here, to make a temporary bridge there, 
and turn over a stone to show where you have 
forded a difficult passage. The first thing 
then is to decide how much can be done. 

It is easy to show that the actual " verbatim 
report " is not to be accomplished. Let any 
curious reader of this paragraph get some 
friend to read even slowly a page of any book, 
and himself attempt to make a single sign 
(let it be a cross, a zero, a dash, or any simple 
mark) for each word as it is read, and he will 
find that it is very difficult, if possible, for 
him to make one mark for each word and no 
more ; that is to connect each word in his 
mind with its mirk. Now when he comes to 
vary this and make a significant mark for 
each word, the difficulty is heightened in an 
immense degree. 

But an approach to the vtrhatim report is by 
no means a difficult task, even in tne simple 
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mode of reporting sounds by signs. It is 
necessaiy, to be sure, to analyze the sense 
with the head, while one records the sounds 
by the fingers, and not waste time in writing 
" And now, I must repeat, gentlemen of the 
Senate," whilst the time to write ^^Ddenda 
est Carihago** has slipped by. The real secret, 
however, of all practical short hand writing is 
in the use of what are generally called **ar- 
bitraries," or simple signs to cover by a short 
movement of the pen a ^eat many movements 
of the tonsfue and vibrations of the ear. These 
accumulate in the memory of an accomplished 
reporter, but are varied with the subject with 
which he has to deal. In reporting a Lowell 
lecture one would do well to have a sign for 
'* infinitesimal analysis." In the case of Mr. 
Webster, one should be ready with " consti- 
tution," and " apocalyptic," and for Mr. Choate 
it would be prudent to have a whole dictionary 
of " arbitraries" at the pencil's end. 

The machine of which we have spoken 
pretends to meet what is, however, the great- 
est difficulty of the reporter. Many people 
can write short-hand, but few can read their 
own writing fluently. Frequently the hand- 
writing on the note-book s ems to be a call 
both for dream and interpretation. The few 
hurried dash3s which in the heat of debate 
seemed sufficiently to signify — **I tell the 

fentleman from Seekonk that he had better 
old his tongue" — sink down by the gas-light 
of the office into ** Seekonk tongue," and we 
find that often the iina^nation of the reporter, 
like the inspiration of the prophet, is called 
upon to make the vision and to reduce it to 
words. Thus a New York paper made Mr. 

Webster say — 

** Ads'im qui feci, hear me mtut perish** 

And a Boston phonographer in reporting Mr. 
Choate, made him say instead of *' Pity 'i is, 
lago," — " I argue that it is a pity." 

It is obvious then that there can be no ad- 
vantageous difference between systems of 
short-hand, for reportmg purposes, call them 
by what name you will, except in their sim- 
plicity. Every letter should be rapresented 
by the simplest possible mark. Now there 
1 are but a few such marks proper to be used. 
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A straight line in four positiom will fombli 
foor marks— -A eaned line with a fike change 
of position four more, and by varying the 
shape of the curve somewhat, a» many more 
may Ibie added* These, with a tingle circle^ 
making thirteen marks, exhaust the whole list 
of the simplest marks which can be made *, 
and we finid them, therefore, in all systenM, 
and that system isy of coarse, the hest in 
which they are attached to those sounds or let^ 
ters which are of most frequent occurrence. Eat 
since there are twenty-six letters, and many 
more sounds in the langoage, it is plain that 
some marks must be made use of, somewhat 
more complicated. Here a^in that le^stem 
will have the advantage which has the least 
complex secondary marks, and the fewest. 
For what use is it for a short-hand reporter to 
lose time in writing carefully in his notes a 
word with snch letters a» will show precisely 
the shades of difference in the soonds of the 
vowels, when he is to disregard all these dif- 
ferences in writing out his notes into the com- 
mon orthography f 

Since a page of ordinary manoscript which 
a rapid penman cannot write in ordinary hand 
in less tnan fifteen minotes, can be distinctly 
read or spoken in two minutes, it it plain that 
the reporter, in order to **keep up" must ab- 
breviate aboot one-eighth the ordinary writing. 
The omission of particles and short words of 
frequent occurrence will probably make half 
of this, and the omission of vowel sounds 
when not prominent in words again half of that: 
thus he must be able to save by the brevity of 
his si^s half the time that would be required 
to write in ordinary hand even this condensed 
text. 

THE BOX OF NOTE PAPEE. 

tCoiiclaikd Ihmt the laat number uf TiMXijr, at page 18U,) 
THE LAST qUIRE. 

It is wonderful how much goes on in the 
world that one is not aware of, directly under 
one's own eyes, too. Here have I seen my little 
niece Kate every ni^ht,with the same charming 
expression, without dreaming that then she had 
the weight of a whole French class on her little 
shoulders. She has alwavs been ready to 
answer the questions, " Where are you going 
to night P' *' How did last evening's gaiety pass 
off?" with the same animation wad buoyancy. 
If there were any little tempests going on, 
they were kept concealed from me, a daily 
visitor. Of poor little Kate's doubts and trou- 
bles concerning her friend Louise, I was quite 
unaware. But Siis first trouble seems to have 
been easily soothed over. Here is a note to 
Miss Braybury, 

"My dear Miss Braybury,— In this after- 
noon's French lesson, do not allude to Delia 
Green's trouble with Md'lle Delavigne. It 
has all been explained away. As soon as 
Louise heard of the affair, she went directly to 
Delia, and told her she had never uttered the 



words that had been attributed to her. It 
seems she was overheard in a eoiwersation 
with Mr. Stanly, when he tried to make some 
wretched pun on Miss Green's name, as she 
was passing by« Louise criticized hb French 
severely, and somebody seized the whole 
afiair «p, and went and iM Delia, Louise had 
been making fun of her French. Three of 
Delia's Aunts have been U> see me severally 
on the subject. One of them has written a 
spicv note to Mrs. Spenser about it, so that it 
is thought the two will never speak to each 
other again, aiid I have walked all over the 
town to find the somebody who has set it all 
afioat. I hope we can meet this afternoon 
withoot the affidr being discussed. Poor 
Louise has felt very sadly to be so rnisinter- 
preted* Tmly yours> Kate*" 

From Barbara, ^Kate's sister^) 

** My dear Maria, — I need all yooi friendly 
sympathy « I have lamed my foot, and am 
sentenced to the sofa for I know not how long. 
I have already been shot up some days. Now 
that I am imprisoned, the outer world is gath- 
ering new charms^ and I need your kind pres- 
ence to cheer me. I shall lose Mr. Scherb's 
lectures ! You must give me some account 
of them. Come soon to yonr afflicted 

Barbara." 
From Kate. 

"My dear Grace, — ^I cannot yet believe in 
what you suggest, that Louise has changed in 
her manner towards us. She did appear to 
me a little sad at oar last lesson, and she gen- 
erally is very say. But she must have so 
much to strnggTe with, I do not wonder at 
that Augustas seems more occupied with 
her than ever. He is indefatigable about his 
French, and consults me frequently about his 
toilette. Ernest, too, is conetontly recom- 
mending her English books to read. She is 
to go to-night with us to see Mad. Thillon. — 
The object of this note it to tell you to come 
in to go with us, and we shall expect you at 
an early hour. Do not fail. Yours ever, 

Kate." 

From Kate. 

** My dear Mrs. Leroy, — ^I will come to see 
you this afternoon, and answer yonr questions. 
I shall be delighted to tell you all about our 
last summer's residence, and I shall be very 
glad to tempt you to go next June to the same 
place. It seems out of season to talk of sum- 
mer to-day ! The thermometer is below zero, 
and everything is covered with snow. But 
jour note recalled to me oar moonlight even- 
ings, on a pretty lake, — our evenings of last 
8uma>er, and oor pleasant morning walks. If 
there ever should be another summer, how 
charming it will be to have you and Jane 
with us, in such a lovely spot I I shall talk 
with Jane this afternoon about her studies. 
She has so many masters this winter, I never 
have a glimpse of her. I hope she will not be 



too wise to laugh and be meny with us next as a achool-boy spends his cents, only for the 

summer. Truly yours, etc" sorest needs of his toothsome appetite. Each 

"Mv dearMi«. Br.yb«^.-The pr^, tTLt^.^SL^'-m^^^ 
camellias that you sent me, adorned my hair ,i Barpara " 

last night, and the rest of the flowers refreshed 

Barbara, who was obliged to stay at home. It From Kate. 

was very kind of you to send Ihem to us.— 4*yy ^gar Julia.— It was a great shame you 

Some of the flowers are very rare. Mamma ^j^ not go with us last night. We had a 

is anxious to ask you the name of one deli- most charming sleigh-ride. I meant to come 

cate little thing that nonew^f us know. She in and tell you all about it, this morning, on 

will attack you about it at this afternoon's my way to Miss Jones*. But Mamma insists 

French lesson. With many thanks, yours, etc, that it rains and snows too hard for me to go 

Kats." to read to Miss Jones this morning, so I must 

From Barbara. stay at home. But 1 send you a monody that 
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My dear Maria,— You need not in your ^^ composed in your absence, at the supper- 

note have spoken of me as one imprisoned. ^^^®* Everybody present contributed two 

for I assure you my bondage is not at all ^"*e« e^^h, which accounts for a little mcohe- 

painful. I never knew before, how many sym- ^ncy. Frank TUton wrote it offi Of course, 

pathixing friends I have in the worid. Here Y^^ "^ detect Louise m the French Imes, 

on my table lie the memorials of many whom ^©y are pretty, are they not? Louise enjoyed 

I imagined never thought or cared forme. J^e party very much. She had, of cours^. 

There are flowere from various friends. A lo?g confidential chats with Augustus, and 

pleasant German novel is sent me by a person ^^ Ernest. If the ram ever leaves off; I 

whom you and 1 have often laug-hed at, for ^^^ S^ ^ ^^ rehearsal this afternoon, where 

her apparent want of depth of character. ^ ^^^^ probably meet you, you will walk home 

Louise Delavigne, amidst her many duties, with me, and I shall tell you all about the war. 

comes to read French to me. Kate sings for ^^^ ^^ expected to find out who wrote the 

me, or talks to me, at any hour. At ray side different couplets, or sentenced to write a 

is a paper of French bonbons from Ernest Poetical answer. Yours ever, Katx." 

Spenser, and little Lizzie Anderson, on her pjom Kate. 

way to school, has just left me her new wax *. n, j r* x%t c -. *• i ^l ^ 

doli, to keep me company. She aits staring, « " ^ ^"^^'^''^-y^^ f°f 8°* «°^'^ly ^ 

opposite me, quite as coKversiWe as some ^ Saturday is St Vdentme's day, and yon mast 

welldressed human beings, I hare passed an «:?"einto town this afternoon to concoct some 

evening with ! And then remain tome the "f *•»« numerous valentines we have been 

dear silent friends: our beloved authors, P'»"'""8- KlenThoiye has composed s« for 



uiey come to visit me loo, out ot pity, since -»., .r ^lT l jt 7iC lT / 

every one else is so kind to me. iL thus «" "fr^d the poor youth;s head will be tamed. 

surrinnded with gifts, and have only to com- ?»^ ^ f"PP«^ ,E"«° *^ " ," ''"*/"''" 

plain that I can do nothing mretam. I alone Augustus uaed to be so tremendously devoted 

Sim not a giver. ThereM something oppres- »° H ^ ,•**!.? ^'^u "^ charming note 

sive in thS feeling that quite ontwetgli^ any paperf-or valentines. My own, with its initials, 

sadness of imprw)nment I can itok out ""f^ of course, be tell-tale. Come eariy, 

through my lattice of flowers, on the blue ""^ '° » P°«'"=»' °»°°^- 

sky, and not give a single sigh, that I am not From Barbara. 




the great authors around me, and recall how t]iege lines : 

they have uplifted others, while I lie idle, not 

raising a feather from another's burden! Here " No plot »o narrow, be but nature there^ 

murtl rest, like a^litUe child receiving its g;:erfr^S^y;r.2i;orln7J:j:^"hT.5!S.. 1 
daily tood from the hands of others,— when I Awake to Love and Beauty ! aud sometimess : 
am feeling full grown, and ready to do my 'T in woU to be berctt of urumised giood, ; 
share of work. This afternoon I have been That we may lift the soul, and c(mteini)lAteu 
reading the abstract you made for me of With Uvely joy, the joys we cannot ahiicaw" = 
Mr. Scherb's lecture. It has suggested to me '* I felt as if these lines were meaat to^ooii»> 
many thoughts, which I have transcribed into sole me, and to awaken my heart to the love 
my journal, and when you spend the promised around me, and show me that I ou^ht not to 
day with me, I will impart them to you. What consider myself as merely in a passive st ite^ 
-an expressive phrase that is, ** to spend the At this moment Bridget came into the room ; 
day with me." We will lay it out careftdly, Bridget, who has only been m otir family t^ 
„ ^. L 
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little while, and who has always seemed 
frightened to death when any one of ns has 
spoken to her. She evidently wanted to say 
something to me, and at last I found oat what 
was her trouble. She confided to me a long 
story, and it seems she had felt less terror of 
me, becanse of my very weakness * Miss 
Kate looked so grand like the other day' when 
she went to the ball, that she was afraid of 
her. The idea ot any one being afraid of 
Kate, who has the kindest ways and heart in 
the world ! Bridget wanted to tell me aboat 
a brother of hers, who was at the hospital, and 
how sick he was, and what a sad state all her 
family were in. I was really able to give her 
some giK)d advice and some comfort, and then 
she was anxious to do everything for me! 
Shouldn't she take away the great books that 
were so heavy on the couch.' And when I 
told her they were my greatest consolation, 
she wanted to know were they doctor's books, 
and would they tell me what was best for poor 
Patrick's side ? Of intellectual relief poor 
Bridget seemed unconscious. She went away 
quite cheered, and did not know that I was 
merely a simple instrument that had passed 
down to her the encouragement that had been 
breathed out to me by a great poet's spirit 
So after all, 1 wap not quite useless, and 
Bridget had done more than she knew forme.** 

From Kate. 

" My dear Julia, — Do you know anything 
ftbout the authorship of a valentine sent to 
Barbara, in Dr. Digley's handwriting? I 
cannot imagine the Dcxtor would perpetrate it, 
yet it is actually in his style. It comes, too, 
with a bundle of very learned books, that I 
cannot imagme anybody else would get bold 
of. And Dr. Digley has certainly been grow, 
ing very sentimental since Barbara's lame- 
ness. But the simple, little man, how would 
he ever think of writing a valentine ? Do 
tell meif you know anything about it, for I 
think Barbara is really disturbed. I have 
had only fourteen valentines and one bouquet, 
from, I cannot think whom !" 

From Kate. 

" My dear Grace, — Why did you go off in 
such a nurry last night I had a great deal 
to tell you, that the music had put out of my 
head. At first, 1 had to be entnusiastic with 
you about the concert, but I had more to tell 
you on the subject of valentines. Julia has 
confessed to knowing something about Bar- 
bara's valentine, supposed to come from Dr. 
Digley. She knows who wrote it, but will 
not tell. The emissary who brought it to the 
house met somebody on our door-steps with a 
bundle of books, and gave the note to him, to 
be Mi at the door. Now this Mmebody turns 
oat,*f]x>m description, to be Dn Digley, bring- 
ing bis votive pile of books to Barbara. Au- 

Ststoftthinks the Doctor recognized his^iwn 
ndwritJng on the valentiiie, thathe sat down 



on the door-steps and read it, approved its con- 
tents, aud slipped it under the string of his 
own bundle of books ! Others think that he 
gave it up unconsciously with his books, and 
some fancy still it was his own, that he may 
have suppressed the false valentine. Barbara 
don't like to have the subject talked about, so 
you need not speak of her valentine." 

"My dear Grace, — I write you another 
note about valentines! I hope you are as 
tired of them as I am. Louise has attacked 
me, to ask me if I had anything to do with 
sending her one. I told her neither you nor 
I had. Sho still seemed troubled, and I asked 
her if I could not help her, but she shook her 
head. 1 asked her to tell me all that troubled 
her, and she said that a trouble was no longer 
one's own trouble, if one shared it with an- 
other. I told her that was the very reason 
she should tell me hers. But she said * no, 
never,' in a way that made me think she 
really had something on her mind. Has any- 
body been vexing her, too, with an anonymous 
valentine ? I do wish the Saint liad never 
used pen and paper. Wicked Augustus looks 
over my shoulder and wishes I never did. I 
must go and play him a polka !" 

" My dear Anne, — Mamma wishes me to 
thank you for the pretty D'Oyley you sent 
her. She had no idea when your fingers 
were so busy with your crotchet, in the 
French class, that we were to be favored with 
the results of^ your labors. You shall see it 
on the tea-table to-morrow night, if you will 
tea with us, as you half promised. 

Yours ever, Kate." 

From Biirbara. 

** Dear Mrs. Leroy, — ^The oranges you sent 
me were deliciously sweet, and they gave me 
a double joy, as I was able to share them 
with a ix>or invalid who has few such luxu- 
ries. I know how much you have suffered 
from illness, and that you must know an well 
as I do how to appreciate such friendly 
thoughtfulnesa. From your grateful 

Barbara." 

From Kate. 

"My dear Grace, — I had ha If a mind to walk 
out to see you, alone, this aflcrnoon, so far had 
my indignation nearl)r carried me. You know 
Louise has lately quite given up her walks 
with me. We used to have such delightful 
long wiilks together! But lately she has 
made a great many excuses. One was, that 
she had some distant walks to make in the 
morning, and would be too tired in the after- 
noon ; another, that she had a great many oc- 
cupations at home. Now I have heard that 
this very afternoon, when she had told me she 
would be too much occupied to go with me, 
she was seen walking with Ernest Spenser 
in a distant part of the town, by the bridge ! 
So it seems she was not quite too busy to 
walk, though she could not go with me. I 
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ah»ll not 8if nnythiag to her about it, hoH-. 
ever. Ernest haa sBemed exceedingly bo.-iy 
lately. He said somethings the othar day, 
aboat getting a buni;h of flowere Tor sn inva 
lid. Fur Papi Delavigoe, I sappoae, thoii{;li 
Iionise sajTB he ia much belter. 

Youra, in sorrow, 

KiTE." 

From B&rbara. 

"My dear Maria,— How deli^tfol are thp 

effects of your visits ! Afler you had lefl. 1 
found I hid much to think of. I was afraid I 
had been talliing to you very deapondiDsly, 
and that ron lefl ine, Uiinkins me in very Ton- 
spirits. Indeed, I felt much better for ■eeiii;: 
yon. I hsve begun to teach Bridget to reaii, 
and she comes to me every day for a lesaan 
1 told yon thxt Bridget met Louise DeUvigiie 
frequently at the hospital, when she went to 
see her brother. I said to Louise that I qoite 
envied her, that she was able to visit the sick 
people at the hospital, that she must ba ablr 
to give BO much confort by a few word,*. 
LouisH iooked very much disturbed, and then 
beg?ed I would never speak of her visits hi 
the hospital to any one. So 1 bee that you 
will forget that I told you. I shall expert 
you to-monow." 

From Kate. 

"My Dear Julia, — I saw Louise this raoin- 
ing, (ind she seemed quite unwell, and I told 
her she had better not try to give any lesson'^ 
to-day, and she consented to keep qpiet. 
Will you tell the Braybury's ; I shall see Detiu 



luise this morning, and she is much 
belter, though they still feel very anxioiL-i 
about her. She has bad a high fever for some 
days, and is left veiy low. I will let yon 
know if T hear anything from her this after- 

"My dear Julia, — I bear that Delia Grean 
has seen Louise. She says that Lonise it 
much better, but they would not lei either of 
Ihem tiik, I hope to see Louise in a few 
days myself. She his had a severe illness." 

" My dear Grace. — At last I have seen our 
dear Lonise, and have been admitted to h-r 
own room. Poor child! she looked so thin 
and pale, it rnade the teai« come into my 
eyes to see her. She is qnile overpowered at 
the kindness that has been shown her. Her 
room was fragrant with flowers. 9ach a 
pretty room aa she has, too ! Such a contisHt 
to that disrail, tawdry-looking parlor. That 
must be the mamma's taste. lamtoseeLoniKp 
again to-morrow. She could not talk mucli 
to-day. I will write again." 

"My dear Grace, — Such a little angel as 
LoQise is! We have been very unkind to 
her in our thoughts ! I had a long talk with 



her, and she has lold me everything. I saw 
thai she wanted to talk with me, and that she 
felt as if she must explain something. I 
thought that she had better not Ulk, and be- 
gan tu look al the thingn in the room.- There 
were some pretty engravings on the walls. 
Gracefnl muslin curtains drooped over the 
windows that look out upon the harbor. A 
wreath of immortelles hung over a picture of 
Faith. Over a crucifix was a piper with this 
line inscribed upon it-^' La vie esi un com- 
bat, et non pas une liymne.' 1 told Lonise I 
did not think life could be expressed in bo 
few words, and that I did not think it was 
either a warfare or a hymn. The tears were 
in Louise's eyes, and she said she was very 
happy now, so happy that she thought she 
would be willing to say the same. Bui, she 
said, it mav be only the repose after the bat- 
tle. She tKen went on, and told me all abont 
herself, which I may as well tell you. Before 
they leil Paris, it seems Louise was very des- 

Eeratety in love with the son of a friend of 
er father's. But he was poor, and her father 
would not think of their being married ; in- 
deed he was so angry at the idea, that he 
came directly to America. But two months 
aso, Francois followed. He arrived in New 
York, and came from thence to Boston. - It 
was the day of ihe railroad accident, and 
FrsD^is was picked up among the wounded. 
He was carried directly to the hospital, aa no 
one knew who he was. When he recovered 
his senses, ho sent to Madame Dekvigne. 
She went to see him, and afterwards Louise. 
His arm waa badly broken, and he had re- 
ceived some other injuries, so that many days 
his life was despaired of. All this Lonise 
did not venture to tell her father, and she did 
ool like to tell any one else, while it was con- 
cealed from him. But they were obliged to 
consult some gentleman, and Ernest Spenser 
was taken into the counsels. He, of course, 
--can a man ever keep a secret? — told Au- 
gustus, and the two have devoted themselves 
to the invalid. At last, just aa Franjoia was 
recovering, Lonise, worn out with her anxiety, 
feli ill herself. M. Delavigne was very much 
moved at her critical state, they lold him all, 
and he is very fo^ving, and gives his con- 
sent and all that So Louise is very happy. 
All the particulars I shall tell you. More 
than all how lovely Lonise seemed. How 
she said the hardest thing to bear waa the 
concealment from me, and the fear of appear- 
ing ungrateful. I must end this note." 

" Hy dear Grace, — I did not tell you what 
a long talk I hid with Ernest Spenser, on niy 
way from the Delavigne's. He has acted so 
kindly with regard to ihem I He ssys that 
Francis came out to America to tell of his 
good fortune in having some money left to 
him. Bo that this quite likely influenced 
Papa Delavigne a little. Louise did not know 
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tnjrthing aboat it. I am to tea at Hn. Spen- 

rt to-ni^bt Yours, Kate. 

Here ends m; box of notes. Last night, 

Kate waa to tes at the Spenaer'a. I thought 

loolied a little excited aa she went off. 

Bhe never told me Iiouiae'a rDmaace ; that, I 

■nppose, will come ont in time. And I have 

DO doubt her own will end ee happily, too. 

Ah, well, Kate, it did not need these acrib- 

ttled pieces of 'paper to show rae that you 

were a generou^eaited little niece, willing- 

devote yoanelf to everybody. I am 



•?7y 



be admitted i 



history. The 
hapa, sbow what Ilea veiy deep below 
m^ce, yet these have sufficed to brin^ out 
Bomething: more than the daily visits did. I 
will take these to Kate to-night. 



HOnCES OF BOOKS. 

JooanAL or the Rotai. GEoaaAPHicAL 
SociETT or London. Volniue the Twenty- 
fiiat, for 1851. 

Althoush this volume has been for three 
or tbor months before the poblic in London, it 
has, we believe, but juat reached thia country. 
Besides the record of the Society's proceed- 
inga during the year, of which the learned and 
meresIingdaciDTaenfthelatePieaidentiCapt 
W. H. Sniytli, R. N., forma a prominent part, i 
die volume conliuna papers on the following 
sabjecta : Climatology of the Cancasna, 
Louisiade and New Guinea. Routh African I 
Lake, Middle Island of New Zealand, Aneroid 
Barometer, Aneroid for Surveying in India, 
Knm&on and Garhwal, Railw^ acroaa North 
America, Central American Canal, Southern 
Peru, Mission to Central Africa. The appen- 
dix cootaina a paper on the South Sea talands, 
and a Vocabulary of the langnage of the 
Yole Indiana. 

The contenta of the volume, aa might be 
inferred from the above indication, are of 
great and varied interest The article upon 
Ue Railway acroaa North America, ia by our 
conntiyman, Mr. Asa Whitney. It contsina 
the following statement, which we think viV, 
bfl new to most of our readers : 

" Capitalists and practical business tnen. 
bers and in the'Uaited States, have full confi- 
dence in the plan, and the neccaaary amount 

'■ ' " ■ [lentia at the com- 

may be enacted 
into a law by Congress." 

Our readers will probably recollect that Mr. 
Whitney's proposal to Coiigresa is to grant 
him a belt of land, sixty miles wide, from the 
eastern terminus of the road on lake Michi- 
gan to the Pacific, amounting in the whole to 
aboat 78,000,000 of acres, for which, on lite 
tm]Miim of tiie BaUroad, be is to pay ten 
cents per acre. 
Having set forth the advantages of the 



work, and the ease with which it may be 
constructed, veiy much in the same tPona in 
which thia has been done in the exposition 
published bv him in tliia countir, Mr. Whit- 
ney closes bia paper with the following rather 
.■lingular remarks; — 

"The American Congress uM douhllem 
paumg bili into a laie otlhetaHy pnH ■■flkt 
ciyming Sttmon, [the paper we are noticing 
bearing date 9th June, 1851,] bat the rapid 
settlement which ia being made on the landa 
Al the beginning of the route ia, I fear, 
likely to render the execotion of the plan im- 
possible, because there can be no adequate 
nubatitute for these lands, or for the facilities 
afforded only at the starting point Then, Mr. 
President, there can be no hope for thia great 
work, except on yonr aide, — on the British Ter- 
ritory, — where the route is feaaible, and where 
— though there would be great diflicnltiea in 
carrying my plan into execution, I believe it 
can be successfully done. Should it fail on 
the American side, it will then be my desire 
to see it carried out on your side." 

The longest article in the volume is on the 
" Progress of the African Misiiion. consisting 
ofMessrs, Richardson, Barth, and Overweg," 
which continues to be successfully prosecuted 
by the two latter gentlemen, notwithstanding 
the decease of Mr. Richardson. The iron 
boat conatrticted for the expedition in Malta, 
which had been conveyed in pieces with no 
little difficulty across the desert, by the way 
of Tripoli and Moureuk was soccessfully 

!iut together, and on the 18th of June was. 
Bunched upon lake Tchad. She was named 
the " Lord Palmerston," and carries four guns. 
The shores of the lake are a deep Jiinfflc, the 
kke itself ia "from ten to fiflcen English feet 
deep, the water being very sweet and clear. 
During the rainy season it enters the conntry 
of Boi^, in a north-easterly direction, where 
it vanishes in the sand. At intervals the lake 
has been dried up altogether, the last time 
being six years aga" 

, These facta considerably diminish the im- 
I portance of lake Td\ml as one of the great 
I geojTraphical fealnree of Centra! Africa. 

Tne object of the enterprising travellera ia 
to cross the centre of Africa in asouth-eastcm 
direction to the coast of Momba, or to Mozam- 
I bique. For this purpose they have already 
' found an experienced guide, and collected 
much valuable iiifoimattoR. 

The paper onder consideiaiion makes very 
impoitant additions to the glottology of Cential 
Africa. 

The first paper in the Appendix contains a 
very interesting report of the cruise of the 
British ship " Havannah," under Captain John 
E. Erakine, Senior Officer on the Australasian 
sta.tion. We liave space only for the following 
extract, which contains a compliment tn the 
United States Exploring Expedition, which 
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forms a very striking contrast with the 
unhandsome attempts of some other British 
officers and writers to disparage the labors 
of that expedition : — 

*' The difficulty attending the namgaium of 
these islands has been muchUssened by the pub- 
lication of the charts of the United Stated Ex- 
ploring EtxpediHon^ which toe found generally 
very correct, and uikich every snip coming here 
oupht to be provided with. The only plan sup- 
plied by the Hydopuphical Office is worse than 
useless, and ooidaomy tend to Uad a ship into 
danger r 

Annual op Scientific Discovert, or Year 
Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 
1852. Edited b^ David A. WeUs. Bos- 
ton : Goold & Lmcoln. 

'* Inventing '^ is a trade which occopies so 
many people in this country, that we arc not 
surprised that a liberal support is given to 
those journals which describe from time to 
time the newest machines and most curious 
discoveries, no matter how crude and absurd 
they may be. In fact nothing can be more 
important to those who wish to interest them- 
selves in adding to the present stock of hu- 
man knowledge, than to know precisely what 
has been done by those who have preceded in 
the same roads. An accurate and complete 
annual summary of the progress of invention 
and discovery, whicti shall include only rational 
and plausible matters is thus peculiarly valu- 
able. Such we believe to be, on the whole, 
the volume before us. It contains a vast mass 
of information on the various subjects of Phy- 
sical science — ^for its range does not seem to 
be wider, notwithstanding its comprehensive 
title — which have attracted attention daring 
the year. 

If we were desirous of finding fault with 
this volume we should express our regret that 
the accounts of some of the inventions had 
not been subjected to more severe editorial 
scrutiny. Although Mr. Wells's name is ffiven 
on the title page, as editor of the whole book, 
he disavows in the preface responsibility for 
any of the opinions advanced in the articles 
except those ^^over [under] his own signa- 
ture." These form a very inconsiderable por- 
tion of the book. We might, too, point out 
one or two omissions, and there are several 
vexatious misprints in the figures in the In- 
dex. We are surprised to nnd the name of 
our distinguished American astronomer re- 
peatedly spelt, botii in the body of the work 
and the' Index, Pierce, instead of Peirce. If 
such a household name is thus dealt with, we 
naturally feel distrustful of the accuracy of 
more distant and foreign ones. But we be- 
lieve that the public have lonff since renounced 
the hope of expecting penect accoraxsy in 
books of this sort 

This is the third consecutive annual volume 



of the series of this work begun in 1850 by 
Messrs. Wells and George Bliss, Jr. This 
latter, gentleman has this year withdrawn from 
his editorial duties, and is engaged in prosecu- 
ting his studies in Europe. It is well said in 
the preface of the present volume that his 
"many and varied attainments have contri- 
buted to the success of the annual." 



DEAIH OF TflOMAS MOOEE. 

Our readers have doubtless heard of the 
death of this distinguished song-writer, at his 
residence, Sloperton Cottage, on the 26th of 
February, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. 

Thomas Moore was born in Dublin and 
received his education at Trinity College in 
that city. In 1800, while pursuing the study 
of law, he furnished the world with an elegant 
English translation of Anacreon, the success 
of which induced him to devote his afler life 
entirely to literature. In 1801, under the 
assumed name of Thomas Little, he published 
a volume of poems, which, in spite of their 
somewhat reprehensible moral tone, passed 
through many editions. On his return from 
a visit to America in 1806 appeared his 
^* Epistles, Odes and other Poems," contain- 
ing much ill-considered depreciation of our 
country. A severe criticism on the im- 
morality of this work by Mr. Jeffrey, editor of 
the Edmburgh Review, was the occasion of 
a challenge from Moore to the reviewer. A 
hostile meeting ensued, but, the police having 
prevented any fatal consequences, it became 
a suliject of popular ridicule and was keenly 
satirized in Byron's ** English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers." Among his political 
verses, the most successful are ^ Intercepted 
Letters, or the Twopenny Postbag. By 
Thomas Brown the younger," (1812) and 
" The Fudge Family in Paris," (1818) both 
strongly flavored with personalities and sar- 
castic wit But the reputation of Moore, as a 
poet, will mainly rest on his *♦ Irish Melo- 
dies," and his onental tale, <'LaIlah Rookh :" 
the former, so distinguished by their spright- 
hness, grace and tenderness, and so insepa- 
rably allied with the simple yet delightful 
airs of his native land, have secured to their 
author an undisputed claim to popular regard; 
while the latter, though not imbued with the 
higher excellencies of poetry, has the addi- 
tional charm of continuous and skilfully ctm- 
structed narration. "The Loves of thp An-" 
gels," which appeared in 1823, six years afler 
Lalla Rookh, is inferior to its predecessor, 
but shows an equally despotic and graceful 
command over the metrical resources of our 
language. 

OfMoore^s prose writings the most inter- 
estinfr are " The Epicurean," " The life of 
Shendan,*' and ^ The letters and journals of 
Lord Byron." With the exception of the first 
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mentioDed vork, which it Iruir a unique and 
Bcholarly performance, tbey aflord no evidence 
of unusual lilneuii for llml kinJ of compOBilion. 
During the tut Tew years o( hia life, Moore 
had been in a alale of mental imbecility an 
tlint his decease irue not unexpected. It ia 
noticeable, Ijowever. that by hia death Rogr^ra 
alone survives of that asaeniblsL'o of Gngliah 
poelB, whose nainej illustmte '.he literary nn- 
nals of the early part of Ihe present century. 



IITEBAET^ HOTES, 

The tiret number of Charles Dickens's new 
story hsB appeared in iliia country in the Hw- 
pers' edition, they having paid the author tiie 
BOiD of two thousand dollars for the advance 

t roof-sheets. It was iminediatcly copied entire 
y some of oar Boston papers, wcrcqTetto Bay, 
before it was thirly-Hix hoons old in the eity ; 
printed, very likely, frooi copies of the book 
presented to the eilitora by the publishers! 
We are afraid we shall not soon have an 
international copyright law, if the principles 
OD which such a law would be founded cannot 
be respected when enterprising individuals 
strive to carry them out, 

MissBs. TicKMon, Keed, & FiKLDS, Bos- 
ton, will very shortly publish '' Improvisaliom 
and Translationa by Natliiiniel Greene." We 
have before us an early copy of Ihe book. It 
is handsomely printed on unusually line paper. 
'* onsidts of n number of pleasant pieces of 
poetry, some of them in French. We copy 
t'roni the " Epistle Dedicatory," whic*li is dated 
at Paris, October 1, 1^51, the Inst Slanxa, in 
which ttie little volume is jnacribed to Mr. 
Fields, the publisher, " and other friends:" 
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THE GEESVILIE PAIEKS." 
Thib work haft' beew long expected witli 
impatience. Ft was understood for srane time 
that the lale Dnke of Buckingham would 
pubHcalion to be made of the family 
papere preserved at Slowe, as soon as Ihe de- 
of the late Mr. TlKunns Orenville, {the 
irviving son of the celebrated George 
Grenville,) sknnld remove all objections on 
Ihe score of fnmily delicacy. It happened, 
however, that Mr. Thomas Grenville lived to 
the age of ninety, and survived his relative 
several yeors ; and ihns deloyed the proposed 
^llblicaUon. His death, a few years Rgo, 
.laving removed tfiis obstacle, tlie presenl 
volumes have been given to the world. They 
re bat the commencement of the work of 
hich two other volumes may be expected. 
They contain a correspondence principally 
of a political character, bnt embracing many 
details of social and family life, and carried 
on between persons of high rank ond influ- 
ence for more than thirty yeare, commencing 
in 1742. But the most interestiajr period is 
that which penuns to the last seven years of 
the reign of George II., and the first ten years 
of the reign of George IIL Highly important 
M this period of lime is, in Ihe general histcry 
of Englund and Eitrope, it is peculiarly so in 
the history of the United States. It covers 
the Bfiven years' war witli all its momentous 
incidents m this heinisphere, including tlie 
fall of Quebec and the linal expulsion of the 
French power from the Ainericnn contineni; 
together with those measurea of civil admm- 
tstration which resnlted in American inde- 
pendence. The correspondence conlsined in 
these volumes and those which are to follow 
not only covers tliis period of time, bnt it is 
carried on by the individaals, who, in the 
highest 1 ffices of stale, had the principal 
share in the government of Enghnd, and by 
conseqnence the chief ageiwy in ihc events 
described. It is sufScienl to repeat the names 
of Halifax, Newcaatle. Temple, Biite, Bed- 
ford, Grehvillc, Pitt, Georsb the 
Th.bo. 

Richard GrenviHe, Earl of Temple, and his 
brother, Mr. George Grenville, are the prin- 
cipal individuals of the Grenville family, 
wboM papers were preserved at Stowe. and 
are row given to the world in these volumes. 
The colleetion is, however, extremely rich in 
the letters of Willittm Pitl, the elder, of the 
Duke of Newcastle, of WiNies, and, in a word, 
of nearly all the velebritie* of the dny. In 

* The OmiTill> piprr*, liBinsthe o- mMpaDitence 
of Kiehurd OreaiiUe. Eul at Trmple, K. C . mid 
■he Right HoDonbIs tieotge UrrBville. 



Iiiends «nd oonltmporaries Now fimt pnhli«hfd 
rrom ihc oriBinsl maiiMtripts foimtr'y prf»crvni 
It Slowe, edited with Bote* by WiUiMD Juinea 
Smith, Esq., (ortnerly Ulaariin at Slowe. Tub- 
liflbed «i I^ndon lij Jolin Murray, iu two toIouic*, 
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fact, as nsaally happens in such collections, 
the letters of others addressed to the principal 
personage naturally form the staple of the 
work. Mr. George Grenville was particularly 
careful of the papers addressed to him. Of 
his own letters, drafts were preserved in cases 
of importance, but no regular series of copies 
seems to have been made in a letter book. 
Such also was the case with his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Pitt, so that there are letters from 
him in this collection not contained in the 
volumes of his own correspondence ; and let- 
ters of Mr. George Grenville in the latter 
work not found in the volumes before us. 

Besides letters of the Grenvilles and their 
friends, these volumes contain a diary of 
events, written by Mr. George Grenville in 
the third person, commencing at the time 
when he became minister in 1763. In this 
journal a great many highly important inci- 
dents are related at length, and much new 
light thrown upon the secret history of the 
politics of the day. Many long conversations 
of Mr. Grenville with King George the Third 
are detailed with minuteness. 

Among the letters are several from the 
King; more, perhaps, than have heretofore 
been published, if we except his letters to 
Lord North, which have, however, appeared 
but in the abstracts made from them by Sir 
James Macintosh ; and even of these abstracts 
selections only have hitherto seen the light 
Portions of them, bb is well known, first ap- 
peared in the Appendix to one of the volumes 
of Mr. Sparks* edition of Washington's writ- 
ings* 

The position of Mr. Grenville in the gov- 
ernment of England when the system of 
American taxation was adopted and his per- 
sonal connection with it, as the reputed author 
of the Stamp Act, give to this collection great 
interest for the student of history in the United 
States. Mr. Bancroft has sufficiently shown, 
in his last instructive and brilliant volume, 
that the first suggestions of a system of 
American taxation, run back to a period long 
anterior to Mr. Grenville. But that he en- 
tered fully into the policy, and as the head of 
the government when the Stamp Act was 
passed, made himself entirely responsible for 
It, no one questions. The correspondence, 
however, in the present volumes comes down 
only to the end of 1764. 

Another cause of the impatience with which 
this publication has been expected is the cir- 
cumstance that it was well known that several 
letters addressed by Junius to Mr. Grenville 
were contained among the unpublished mana 
scripts at Stowe. An idea has even gone 
abroad, that whenever they should see the 
light, the magni twminis umbra would be dis- 
pelled. There never, however, was any good 
reason for such an opinion. On this topic, 
the editor of the present volumes speaks in 
the following manner : — 
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With respect to the letters addressed to 
Mr. Grenville by the author of Junius, which 
will be printed in the concluding volumes of 
this correspondence, it will be sufficient to 
say, for the present, that there is not a particle 
of truth in all the absurd tales which have 
been invented as to their preservation and dis- 
covery. In the proper place I shall have an 
opportunity of explaining that there was no 
mystery attached to them, beyond the anony- 
mous nature of the authoi^s communication.^ 

It is difficult to select a specimen of a work 
of this kind, no part of which is without its 
interest when read in its context We have 
thought that the following letters of King 
George the Third might be as acceptable to 
our readers as any thing else which we could 
lay before them. The King seems to have 
been in the habit of dating his notes with 
great minuteness as to the time of day, but to 
have given no other indication when they 
were written. 

" 12 minutes past 11. 
(Tuesday, 15 November, 176a) 
** Mr. Greenville, — Your account of the meet- 
ing last night gives me well grounded hopes 
that every thing in Parliament will go well ; 
thiB continuation of Wilkes' impudence is 
amazing when his ruin is so near ; in reading 
over my speech the following observation has 
occurred to me : in the paragraph to the H. 
of Com. it is said, T7^ heavy debts, fyc, call for 
our utmost attention, and the strictest frugality. 
Has not the clerk mistaken ? Ought it not 
to be your timost attention^ Send me word 
how that stands in your copy. G. R." 

The King's speecli, our readers are aware, 
is prepared by the Prime Minister for the time 
being, or by some one deputed by him for 
that purpose. The editor of these volumes 
states, in a note to the above letter, that the 
King always spelt Mr. Grenville's name, 
Greenville. It was probably so pronounced 
at that time. 

(Wednesday morning, Nov. 16, 1763.) 
" Mr. Greenville, — Your very clear and 
methodical account of yesterday's debate gives 
me great pleasure, as yon will not escape a 
debate to-day, and I hope you will be the first 
with me, at St James', this day. G. R. 

Gen. Conway's condyct is amazing. I am 
hurt for Lord Hertford. I shall propose to 
Mr. Greenville the dismissing instantly, for 
in this question I am personally concerned.** 

The foregoing note appears to have been 
entirely wiUiout date ; the date in parenthesis 
being given by way of memorandum by Mr. 
Grenville. Our readers perceive in this note 
an allusion to the reports habitually made, 
from day to day, by the Prime Minister to the 
Sovereign, of the important debates in Par- 
liament 
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thank you for your congratalaUoiiii un the 
ereot of this day ; I cannot help ^Kprt'.-<!iinr: 
nf approbation of your conduct, enil mnke no 
doubt ifthoaemnbarked with you tttai fnirly 
by you aa you do by them, that thii aeasiou wtU 
be a very Hdvantxgeoua one, and be the source 
of Order, and a due observance of the Inwa 
once again returning among ua." 

The event alluded to was the adoption nf 
the Addresa in anawer to the King-'a Speecli, 
without a division. 

"50 minutes paat tO. 
" Nov. le, \7al) 

** Lord Ch. Spencer brought me th<? iiies- 
Ba^e from the Houae of Commons bh I wns 
going to the Play. I mentioned one to.cniir' 
row; if that is too early for the Hmisc, the 
Speaker can easily keep back the Hoiihc a 
Utile, or if Mr. Greenville will write a line to 
Lord Charles, that I think half an hour past 
one the beat time. 

"I think Perronce's reoueat not improper." 
We cannot deny that uic reading of the 
lettere contained in these volumes does not 
raise our opinion of many of the distinguished 
writers. It has passed into a proverb, that no 
man is a hero to his valet It is perhupa as 
difficult to sustain that character to one's "pri- 
vate coTTespondcnL" The selfishness luiil 
rapacity for office evinced by the most i?ui\- 
nenl men, — not eiccepting the Grcrii Com- 
moner himself, — are truly diagnsliii'i. No ' 
amollpart of the correapondence consislR of, 
applications for office made to Mr. Grciiville. I 
when he was the dispenser of thepatronafreof i 
the Crown. On a report that ihe Bishop of 
London was dangcronsly ill, three bishops ap- 
plied tor the Boccewion. Warburton was ow- 
of them. 

Mr. Pitt in 17.54 married Lady Hes\<fr Gn'n- 
ville, the only sister of Lord Temple anil Mr. 
George Grenville. The following letter pre- 
aenis the greatest parliamentary orator whom 
England has produced, and one of the grent- 
eat of her statesmen, in the character of n 
k»'er. Of the style, and even the grammar, 
tX>t much can be said. 

" Sunday, October 97, I7.'.4. 

"My dear Grenville, — Yon will not liave 
wondered that the letters I have ad<lrcssed lo 
Wotton or Stowe, since I left yon, have not 
been any of them superscribed to you. 

" Lad^ Heater baa left you, and not only 
Wotton IS, asitalwaya mnat be, most ngrt'ublo 
to remember, but yon will both, I know, par- 
don me for laying, You and Mra. Grenville 
■re now the first persona in Vonr own house. 
How many and how tmly affEClionnte ore the 
thanks I owe to the goodneia and friendship 
of these two penoDs, The trouble you have 
taken, and particnlarlj your kind attention to . 
•spedito the moat intereiting work of' 



Mr. Nnthai* is a meet obliging instance ofit. 
Ha write* rae word that you will have the 
draughts Wednesday next If »o, I flatter 
myself the writings may be enerossed by 
about ihe 4th or 5th. If I am so nappy as to 
find no objections arise to the completing my 
felicity from the dear object of it when 1 see 
her, might I not hope that lbs fith or 7th of 
November might be the day from which I 
shall date all 5ie real honor and happiness of 
poor life ? You will, I am sure, allow every 
degree of impatience in me to be reason it- 
self; but not to urge my reason, your own 
will suggest 10 you the approaching opening 
of Parliament, and variety of other calls upon 
my time and n< cestary attentiona, as real and 
very pressing motives to accelerate what I 
confess t should press with equal impa- 
tience, were they all out of the question. 

"I trust Lord Temple will have an ear for 
arguments of such weight; besides that his 
Lordahip will have just days enough to look 
round a acene, that must be viewed ofti'n be- 
fore it is at all underatood. I will write to 
Stowe as soon as I have seen her. who is to 
decide almost, if possible, of my wishes. In 
the mesntime I recommend to yoar kindness 
lo dispose his, which I know are both of them 
disposed to my hand, to make your moat grate- 
ful and affectionately devoted friend happy, 
as soon aa may be, without precipitating Lady 
Hester* intentions. Must I not count every 
moment till the world sees me the moat 
honored and blessed of men." — .... 

Some portions of this grandisonisn epistle 
seem to be omitted, but perhaps our readers 
think (hero is enoui;h. The lady alluded to 
bocamc the wife of Mr. Pitt and was crested 
Baroness Chslham on his ri-tirement from of- 
fice in )760. She survived her husband (who 
did not take the title of Lord Chatham till some 
years later] and died in 1603. William Pitt 
the vounger was her second son — 

We will only add that the volumes to 
which we have asked the attention of our 
readers aro among the moat interesting of the 
publications of the day. We may draw 

upon them hereafter for further extracts. 

IHE^TIHO STAVG0LE8 OF CORBTI- 

TUnONAL IIBERTT IS FBAKGE. 

It would aeem to be the pecniiar mission 
of France to present to the world for its in- 
struction and improvement the melancholy 
spectacle of error, misfortnne and crime. In 
the space of less than a centory she hivs de- 
veloped and exhausted all the evils of di-spot- 
ism and all tlie mischiefs of popular violence; 
and at present she affords the striking anomaly 
of a people attached both to the extremes of 
republicanism and the extremes of absolutism 

• The Milicitor employed hrMr. Pitttoptcpare 
hi* muriaxe ■ettlements. He died iD ITTfi (rom 
ftightaud exeltenieat atbsiii|i sttacked b)- nhigh- 
in Hounilow Hsath. 
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— promulgating, on the one hand, the princi- 
ples of the most ancompromisinflf radicalism, 
and leading the van of social and political re- 
form; and, on the other, groaning under a 
tyranny which for energy and seventy is 
paralleled in Europe only oy those of Russia 
and Austria. As descendants from the old 
English race — still retaining some remnant of 
the ancient bitterness of that race towards 
France — cherishing an hereditary regard for 
constitutional liberty — suspicious of violent 
and radical changes, and moving with a de- 
cent caution in uie overthrow of errors and 
abuses which have become interwoven with 
our history — thus feeling and thus acting, we 
cannot but look with something like contempt 
upon the ill-directed and fitful efforts of the 
French people to improve their condition. 
With regard to the results of the last convul- 
sion in France, we might be told that it is our 
duty to keep silent, on the ground that we are 
bound to abstain, morally as well «s physi- 
cally, from concerning ourselves with that 
state of things which another people has seen 
fit to adopt for itself. But it has always been 
the habit of the Englishman — and tiie Yan- 
kees do not fall behind their brethren of the 
mother country in cherishing it — to have an 
opinion about his neighbor's condition as well 
as about his own ; and once having formed an 
opinion it is hard for him not to express it 

The recent cottp (Pitat of Louis Napoleon 
is justly regarded as a base and wicked usurp- 
ation. We can understand and find reasons 
to excuse the act of an aspirant for supreme 
power in a monarchical country, who, with a 
show of hereditary right, strikes from the 
throne a reigning long, mounts to his place 
and administers me regular laws and usages 
of the nation. Such Udngs have oflen hap- 
pened and may happen again, and the rights 
of the people be not materially affected. But 
the act ot Louis Napoleon in seizing upon 
despotic power in a republican nation which 
had adopted a regular constitution, which was 
binding upon all the citizens, himself among 
the rest, is unparalleled in the nature and ex- 
tent of its enormity. His defence is the pub- 
lie welfare ; and he points triumphantly to the 
acquiescence of the people in his act as a jus- 
tification of that defence. He points to the 
choice which the French people made of the 
less of two evils as an excuse for his act, 
when both these evils were presented to them 
by the act itself. He seized the French peo- 
ple by the throat and told them that they 
should have either the repose of despotism or 
the excesses of a revolution, and pronounces 
their choice of the fonner alternative as an 
acquiescence in his first violent act! We 
have said his act was unparalleled — it is 
paralleled only be the impudent sophism by 
which it is defended. As well might the 
highwayman who presents his pistol to the 
h^id of a traveller and demands his money or 



his life, allege the giving of the money as a 
OToof of the general equity of the demand. 
The silent opposition, too, which the best men 
of France, representing most of the wisdom 
and virtue of that nation, have made to this 
coup d* Hat shows most clearly that private 
amoition, not the public good, was the motive 
which dwelt in the breast of the usurper. 

The overwhelming vote which Louis Na- 
poleon received at the recent election, and 
the fact that little violent opposition has been 
made to his usurpation, have induced the be- 
lief in this country that the French people are 
a nation of slaves, and we have been inclined 
to withhold our symfMithy and respect from a 
people who so pusillanimously suffered the 
voke of oppression to be put on their necks, 
but some voices have reached us which in- 
form us that the liberties of France were not 
seized from her without a noble protest from 
some of her purest and wisest men, and that 
the fear of dictatorial power has not wholly 
suppressed the utterance of honest indigna- 
tion at those outrages which have succeeded 
the act of usurpation. We have called the 
attention of our readers to the subject of 
French politics at this time for the sake of 
calling their attention to the account of those 
incidents which do such honor to the As- 
sembly aid the magistracy of France. 

On the morning of the 2d of December, 
the members of me Assembly learned with 
surprise that the city was under the control of 
the President, and that some of their col- 
leagues had been arrested. They imme- 
diately ran to their place of meeting, but 
were driven thence by a body of troops. De- 
termined to assenible somewhere and perform 
their constitutional functions, they, retired to 
the Mairie of the Tenth Arrondissement, and 
there to the number of three hundred began 
their last and memorable sitting. Although 
they were completely within the power of the 
President, and their authority was utterly 
gone, yet they did not hesitate to pass the fol- 
lowing decree : 

** In pursuance of Article 68 of the Consti^ 
tution, viz: * The President of the Republic, 
the ministers, the agents and depositaries of 
public authority, are responsible, each in what 
concerns tliemselves reflectively, for all the 
acts of. the government and the administra- 
tion ' — any measure by which the President 
of the Republic dissolves the National As- 
sembly, prorogues it, or places obstacles in 
the exercise of its powers, is a crime of high 
treason. 

" Bv this act merely, the President is de- 
prived of all authority, the citizens are bound 
to withhold their obedience, the executive 
power passes in full right to the National As- 
sembly. The Judges of the High Ck>art of 
Justice will meet immediately under pain of 
fcnfetture ; they will convoke the juries in the 
place which they will select to proceed to the 
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judgment of the President and hb accom- 
plices; they will nominate the magistrates 
charged to fulfil the duties of public minis- 
ters. 

** And seeing that the National Assembly 
is prevented by violence from exercising its 
powers, it decrees as follows, viz: 

^* Louis ATapoleon BonaparU is deprived of 
all authority as President of the Republic. 
The citizens are enjoined to withhold their 
obedience. The executive power has passed 
in full right to the National Assembly. The 
Judges of the High Court of Justice are en- 
joined to meet immediately under pain of for- 
feiture, to proceed to the judgment of the 
President and his accomplices ; consequently 
all the officers and functionaries of power and 
public authority are bound to obey all requi- 
sitions made in the name of the National As- 
sembly, under pain of forfeiture and of high 
treason. 

*' Done and decreed ufumvmously at public 
flitting this 2d December, 1851. 

(Signed,) Ben oist D'Azt, President ; Vi- 
TET, Vice-President ; Moulin, Chapot, Se- 
cretaries, and two hundred and thirty mem- 
bers." 

We extract the following from •* A Narra- 
tive by a member of the National Assembly," 
published in the London Times : — 

'* After having voted this first decree, an- 
other was unanimously passed naming Gen- 
eral Oudinot commander of the public forces, 
and M. Tamisier was joined with him as chief 
of the staff. The choice of these two officers 
from distinct shades of political opinion showed 
that the Assembly was animated by one com- 
mon spirit. These decrees had scarcely been 
signed by all the members present and de- 
posited in a place of safety, when a band of 
soldiers, headed bv their officers, sword in 
hand, appeared at the door, without, however, 
daring to enter the apartment The Assem- 
bly awaited them in perfect silence. The 
president alone raised his voice, read the de- 
crees which had just been passed to the sol- 
diers, and ordered them to retire. The poor 
fellows, ashamed of the part they were com- 
pelled to play, hesitated The officers, pale 
and undecided, declared they should go for 
further orders. They retired, contenting 
themselves with blockading the passages 
leading to the apartment The Assembly, 
not bemg able to go out, ordered the windows 
to be opened, and caused the decrees to be 
read to the people and the troops in the street 
below, especially that decree which, in pursu- 
ance of the 68th article of the Constitution 
pronounced the deposition and impeachment 
of Louis Napoleon. 

'$ Soon, however, the soldiers reappeared at 
the door, preceded this time by two Co?iimi«- 
»airta de Police. These men entered the 
room, and amid the unbroken silence and 
total immobility of the Assembly, sununoned 



the representatives to disperse. The presi- 
dent ordered them to retire themselves. One 
of the commissairta was agitated and faltered, 
the other broke out in invectives, 'i'he pre- 
sident said to him, * Sir, we are here the law- 
ful authority and the sole representatives of 
law and right We know that we cannot op- 
pose to you material force, but we will only 
leave this chamber under constraint We 
will not disperse. Seize us and convey us to 
prison.' * All, all,' exclaimed the mem'iers of 
the Assembly. After much hesitation the 
Commissaires de Police decided to act They 
caused the two presidents to be seized by the 
collar. The whole body then rose, and ann- 
in-arm, two-and-two, they followed the presi- 
dents who were led oflf In this order we 
reached the street and were marched across 
the city without knowing whither we were 
going. 

. " Care had been taken to circulate a report 
among the crowd and the troops that a meet- 
ing of Socialist and Red Republican deputies 
had been arrested. But when the people be- 
held, among those who were thus dragged 
through ihe mud of Paris on fool, like a gang 
of mdefactors, men the most illustrious by 
their talents and their virtues, ex-ministers, 
ex-ambassadors, generals, admirals, great ora- 
tors, great writers, surrounded by the bayonets 
of the line, a shout was raised of * Vive I' 
Assembl^e Nationale.' The representatives 
were attended by these shouts until they 
reached the barracks of the Quai d' Orsay, 
where they were shut up. Night was coming 
on, and it was wet and cold, yet the Assembly 
was left two hours in the open air, as if the 
government did not deign to remember its 
existence. 

" The representatives here made their last 
roll-call in presence of their short-hand writer 
who had followed them. The nmnber ^iresent 
was two hundred and eighteen, to whom were 
added about twenty more in the course of the 
evening, consisting of members who had vo- 
luntarily caused themselves to.be arrested. 
Almost all the men known to France and to 
Europe, who formed the majority of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, were gathered togetlier in 
this place. Few were wanting, except those, 
who, like M. Mole, had not been suffered to 
reach their colleagues. There were present, 
among others, the Duke de Bro^lie, who had 
come, though ill ; the father of the house, the 
venerable Keratry, .Those physical strength 
was inferior to his moral courage, and whom 
it was necessary to seat on a straw chair in 
the barrack-yard; Odillon Barrot, Dufaure, 
Berryer, Kemusat, Duvergier d' Hauranne, 
Gustavo de Beaumont, de Tocqueville, de 
Falloux, Lanjuinais, Admiral Lane, and Ad- 
miral Cecille, Generals Oudinot and Liuriston, 
the Duke de Luynes, the Duke de Montebello ; 
twelve ex-ministers, nine of whom had served 
under Louis Napoleon himself; eight mem- 
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bers of the Institute ; all men who had strug- 
gled for three years to defend society and 
resist the demagogic faction ! " 

It must hive been a melancholy, and yet a 
noble sight, to behold thit lon^ procession — 
the funeral train of constitutional liberty — 
comprising most of what was eminent and il- 
lustrious in France, headed by a detachment 
of the police and soldiery, on their way to a 
prison-house ! 

The National Assembly had done its duty 
in pronouncing the act of I^uis Napoleon 
high treason-ndeclaring that the executive 
power had passed from him to the representa- 
tives, and ordering the Judges of the High 
Court of Justice to proceed to his trial ; and 
though the military failed to perform their duty, 
the judiciary were not wanting to theirs. The 
five Judges of the Hi^h Court of Justice, un- 
daunted by the martial law which was exe- 
cuting its summary and terrible processes 
around them, at once assembled and instituted 
criminal proceedings against the President 
The following is a copy of the record of their 
proceedings : 

** The High Court of Justice, 
Considering the 68th article of the constitution, 
considering that printed placards commencing 
with the words, * The President of the* Repub- 
lic,' and bearing at the end the signatures of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. and'Ue Momy, 
Minister of the Interior, which placards an- 
nounce among oth«3r things the dissolution of 
the National Assembly, liave tliis day been 
affixed to the walls of Paris ; that this fact of 
the dissolution of the Assembly by the Presi- 
dent wonld fall under the case provided for by 
the G8th article of the constitution, and render 
the convocation of the High Court of Justice 
imperative, — By the tenns of that article de- 
clares that the High Court is constituted, and 
names M. Renouard, councillor of the Court 
of Cassation, to fill the duties of Public Accus- 
er, and to fill those of Greffier, M. Bernard Gref- 
fier in Chief of the Court of Cassation ; and 
to proceed further in pursuance of the terms 
of the said 68th article of the constitution, ad- 
journs until to-morrow, the 3d of December, 
at the hour of noon. Done and deliberated at 
the Council Chamber. Present : M. Hardouin, 
President, M. Pataille, M. Moreau, M. de la 
Palme, and M. Cauchy, Judgres, this 2d day 
December, 1851." 

The next entry is, 

^* 1. A proeeS'Verbdf stating the arrival of 
a Commissain de Police^ who called upon the 
High Court to separate. 

^* 2. A proceS'Verbal of a second sitting, held 
on the morrow, the 3d day of December, when 
the Assembly was in prison* at which M. Re- 
nouard accepts the fimctions of public prose- 
cutor, charged to proceed against Louis. Na- 
poleon ; af^r which the Hi^ Court being no 
longer able to sit, adjourn^ to a day to be 
fixed hereafter." 



There are some eminent men in France, of 
a conservative cast of mind, who although as 
indignant as any at tiie act of usurpation, yet 
felt bound to give in their adherence to Na- 
poleon, as the only way in which they could 
contribute to save their country from the hor- 
rors of anarchy. Of these, M. Dupin, the 
{^resident of the Assembly, was one, an en- 
ighlened lover of his country and one of her 
most distinguished jurists. But tlie recent 
outrage of Ijouis Napoleon in confiscating the 
property of the Orleans family was too umch 
for his sense of iustice to endure ; and he 
forthwith resigned his office of Procureur 
G^n^ral, in the following admirable letter, 
directed to the President : — 

" Paris, January 23d, 1852. 
" Prince President of the Republic, 

^* I regret exceedingly that, before making 
the decree which I have read in this morning's 
Moniteur, you did not think proper to consult 
me on the subject, in accordance with that 
kindness with which you have sometimes lis- 
tened to me. 

** I should have endeavored to prove to you, 
not only as respects the private interests of 
the children, for the most part minors, of the 
late King, of whom I am one of the executors, 
but also as respects the interest of your own 
government, that those who have suggested 
3ie measure to you do not know the facts, and 
that they have disregarded every rule of law 
and equity. 

** In fact, the property of the Orleans family 
has been extremely over-valued, to the extent 
of at least one half. 

'* In law, this measure violates esaenliaUy^ 
even the very principle of property. 

** This right of property was recognized, 
aHer a most solemn discussion, in the person, 
of the late king, by Articles 22 and 23 of the 
law of March 2, 1832, and in the presence of 
his children by the acts even of the revolution 
of February, by the decree of the Constituent 
Assembly of October 5th, 1848, and by the 
law of the National Assembly of Februa^ 4th 
1850, promulgated by your government, which 
authorised the loan of twenty million of francs 
upon the security of these possessions, and 
with the concurrence of your Minister of 
Finance. 

** Thus public laws, wills, special laws, con- 
tracts,- have each recognized the princes of the 
House of Orleans to be the possessors of the 
property of which ti.e decree of the 22d Jan. 
deprives them at one sweep, and that too, 
\in a manner so absolute, that even the sacred 
ri^ht of the tomb, the sepulchre of Dreux con- 
stitutes no exception. 

" If the constitution of Jan. 15th were in 
force, redress might be songht from the sen- 
ate by virtue of Art 26, which empowers that 
body to ' prevent the promulgation of laws 
contrary to the principle of tmnolabiltUf of 
pnpovf. 
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*' III the present state of things, there is no 
appeal but to yon, Prince, by invoking the wis- 
dom and elevation of your own sentiments, 
reconsidered and better understood. 

" But if these rigorous measures are to be 
persevered in, I cannot but experience the 
most conscientious scruples. 

" Procureur G^n^ral to the Court of Appeal 
for nearly twenty-two vears ; principal organ 
of the law in respect of this supreme jurisdic- 
tion ; charjjed by the government to proclaim 
continual respect for the law, and to procure 
the rever8al,or annulling of acts which violate 
the laws, or which constitute tiie improprie- 
ties or the excess of power, how could 1 at 
any future time exercise my functions with 
confidence, afler the introduction into legisla- 
tion of acts so little in accordance with those 
principles ? 

" I therefore feel bound to give in my re- 
signation. 

'* But let me entreat you, earnestly. Prince, 
not to mistake my motives. 

^^ My resolution has no political significa- 
tion. ' 

** As President of the last Assembly I held 
myself entirely aloof from the strife of parties 
and their lamentable divisions, confining my- 
self to the maintenance, as far as it depended 
upon my individual power, of those legal and 
moral doctrines which are the foundation of 
order in civilized societies. 

** Afler tlie coup dP itaX. of the 2d December, 
against which it was my duty to protest in the 
manner I have done, I waited for tho decision 
of the people required by you. In conse- 

Jiuence of this solemn decision, I gave mv 
rank adhesion to the immense power which 
sprang from it, considering it to be the safest 
guarantee which could be oflfered for the pre- 
servation or re-establishment of those princi- 
ples which unbridled Socialism had compro- 
mised or menaced. And as an official, my 
honest assistance was assured to yon. 

** But now, inasmuch as this measure affects 
civil law and private right, natural equity, and 
every Christian notion of right and wrong, 
which, as a lawyer, and as a magistrate, I 
have cherished in my heart for more than fifty 
years, I feel compelled to resign the position 
of Procureur General. 

<* I pray you, Prince, to accept the assur- 
ance of my respectful consideration. 

(Signed) " Dupin " 

These calm protests in behalf of justice 
and virtue have had no ^ect npon the present 
fortunes of the French nation. But they will 
not be without their influence npon the better 
portion of that people, and upon the public 
sentunent of the civilized world ; and they 
will, at least, afford the future historian a spot 
where he may pause for comfort and refresh- 
ment when travelling through the sickening 
memorials of tyranny, treacherv, tnd folly 
which fill up the recent annals of Frtnce. 



T HE B IRTH AND PAEENTAOE OF 
THE CAT. BY FELINDS. NO. IV. 

At the conclusion of my last letter, I pro- 
mised to continue the remarks on the music of 
the Cats. It is a subject on which I am fond 
of dwelling, not only by reason of the delight 
I take in music in itself, but also to bring for- 
ward in bolder relief the merit of these feline 
performers. 

Plutarch reports that Pythagoras was so 
much pleased with the singing of grass- 
hoppers, that he forbade the rearing of swal- 
lows, because these birds destroyed them. 
From what we know of the doctrines of Py- 
thagoras, Music and Mathematics were closely 
united in his system, and dancing was intro- 
duced into his sacred rites, yet we may well 
doubt his taste, when he had regard to Grass- 
hoppers alone as the most musical of animals. 
In his travels in Egypt he must not only have 
noticed the veneration in which Cats were 
held, but must frequently have heard the 
sound of their voices. He could not avoid 
being struck with the clearer tones and more 
vari^ notes of the Cat This leads me to 
think that in his case Science predominated 
over Art No better proof can be adduced of 
the agreeable airs of the Cat, when we find 
infants in the cradle retain them and take 
pleasure ip imitating the sound. Few mo- 
thers while engaged in their maternal cares 
have not witnessed these mimic attempts on 
the part of their offspring, to supply by musi- 
cal expression the absence of speech. I may 
observe, however, that Pythagoras is not the 
only distinguished personage who had a de- 
fective ear. In the reign of Louis XI. of 
France, that monarch ordered one of his fa- 
vorites to ^et up a musical entertainment, the 
like of which had never been seen before and 
has not been attempted since. It was no less 
than a concert of pigs. Several of these ani- 
mals, of different ages, were assembled in a 
closely covered tent, in front of which was a 
box to serve as a sounding-board ; from this 
was passed to the place where the pigs were 
lodged, a tube ; the pigs were then pricked 
with a sharp instrument, or pinched at the tail, 
which operation brought to the sounding- 
board such squeals of order and harmony as 
produced all that was desired. This Hogopera 
was completely successful, and the king and 
his court were much gratified with this novel 
species of amusement I ^ve this anecdote 
of an occurrence that took place in the fif- 
teenth century, to show the depraved taste of 
a cruel and capricious sovereign, who caressed 
ho^ and tortured men. Happily for pos- 
terity more refinement exists, and Cats now 
abound to enable us to draw our pleasures 
from a purer source. A little more than a 
century ago a lync poem was written on the 
death of a favorite Cat which belonged to a 
noble lady in France. The event excited in- 
terest, and it was proposed to transform the 
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poem into a mosical drama, the perfonnerB in 
which should be Cats. The most refined con- 
noisseurs in music were consulted, who did 
not hesitate to declare that the music of Cats 
might be easily adapted to the work. The 
opinion of several learned Italians was also 
oDtained. Without denying to Cats great 
musical powers, they yet thought their own 
music was in many respects preferable, es- 
pecially in the recitative. This last reason 
had the effect to prevent the piece being put 
in rehearsal. The French yielded, not now- 
ever, without some misgivings that the Italians 
were moved by jealousy. 

We have more false notions of music made 
by Cats than we are aware of. We do not 
take into account the difference of taste of the 
present day with that of antiquity. What to 
us is an unmeaning Mundcy was to the ancients 
a significant sound, and as from their connec- 
tion with the Temple, the character and lan- 
guage of Cats was necessarily closely studied 
of course the Priests had better means than 
we have of discovering the true meaning of 
the performers. iEsop understood the lan- 
guage of animals, of course those who pre- 
ceded him and from wh.)m he acquired his 
knowledge must have been thoroughly versed 
in that which they heard daily and often at 
night. The arts are subject to change, as is 
every sublunary thing. Our music is subject- 
ed to certain divisions which we call tones and 
semi-tones, and we are apt to think all music 
must be arranged by the same rule. But this 
does not follow, and it is unjust to condemn 
the music of Cats because it is not executed 
with the same harmonious progression or Ca- 
denza that we demand in our own. Attention 
to the following scale will give an idea of the 
Cat gamut : 

Mew — ^to attract, to win. Piano, the note g. 

Miou — to complain, plaintive. Patetico, or 
Piangevolmente, the note d. 

Caterwaul — ^to exprf;8S feeling. Passione, 
the note a. 

(When this note is accompanied by an oc- 
casional squeak, it is called Catena di Trilla, 
or a chain of Trills.) 

Squal — ^to express strong emotion. Porte, 
Contutta la forza, the note e. 

The Dilettante will here perceive that I 
take the scale of Guido in preference to the 
one used before his time, which was probably 
the one practised by the ancient Cats, it being 
a degree higher. 

Now in consequence of attachment to our 
own rules, with an iterance of those observed 
by Cats, many sounds are uttered in the inter- 
vals, the beauty of which escapes our obser- 
vation. It is only those, like the Egyptians, 
who have studied the language of animal 
music, that are competent to detect the har- 
mony or discord that may lurk in this music. 
They only can discern when the modulations 
are simple or complex, when the passages are 



light, and can perceive the gentle union of ten- 
derness and delicacy which modem artists call 
Tenero. The music of cats not being subjected 
to the arbitrary restraints we impose on 
our own, is much more varied, and the sudden 
transitions that shock our ears arc a check on. 
monotony, besides keeping the attention alive. 
Our music, particularly sacred music, is apt to 
be monotonous. I have seen people fall 
asleep, even in church; in truth I myself have 
at times felt drowsy. The music of Cats pre- 
vents sleep ; once heard it is never forgotten. 
There is not on record an instance, that afler 
the introductory symphony, a spectator has 
been known to fall asleep, provided there has 
been a full band of Cat perforrnors, and the 
Caterwauling has been executed with all the 
skill of which such artists are capable. Our 
ideas on the expressions of the music of Cats 
is very confused. It is said that Hermes Tris- 
megistus was tlie inventor of tliree chords of 
music in Egypt ; it would be of great advan- 
tage if some modem Trismepstua would arise 
and impart to us wherein lies the beauty of 
the music we so often hear, yet through igno- 
rance or prejudice are not competent to ap- 
preciate. 

I have before shown that there is good rea- 
son for believing Cats were admitted to the 
festive meetings of the Egyptians. This peo- 
ple doubtless felt the chann of present exist- 
ence, when in view of the skeletons placed at 
the head of the board, they exclaimed ** Be 
merry now, for to-morrow you miy die." They 
did not neglect the exhortation, for in the fear 
that the admonition might overtake them, the 
goblet went round, gayety at once prevailed, 
and this was heightened bv the addition of 
Songs, the Systrum and Cats. The sober 
tnxth announced, with the melancholy memo- 
rial of mortality before them, did not check the 
festivity of the Egyptians. Modem poetry has 
been put in requisition to heighten convivial 
mirth, but the foundation of such compositions 
may be traced to the following verses taken 
from Egyptian records, and are those which 
were sung at these festive meetings. 

Time, like a cloud, flies away, 
Then waste not the moments in Tain, 

E'en let us prevent them to stray. 
By sporting with those that remain. 

If this life be a path leading far. 

Then strew it with fresh gather'd flowers, 

Call up nothing our pleasures to mar, 
But merrily use what is ours. 

The wits of the Cat are never at faults if it 
falls it can always recover itself in time to 
come on its feet I have been induced to ex- 
amine quite closely this attribute, which is 
often put to effectual purpose. In my re* 
searches into the transactions of the French 
academy of science I find that this veiy 
learned body devoted » whole sitting to this 
difficult question, and I think I cannot now do 
a more acceptable service, than to give the 
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results of their scientific labor. It is cerlain 
that fats in falling from an elevated spot, do 
not of themselves possess power to turn in the 
air, by which they would be prevented from 
falling on the head. In the air they find no 
point of resistance. By the effect of fear 
they curve the vertebr© in a way to push the 
intestines upwards, at the same time they 
stretch forth the head and feet towards the 
place from which they descended in order to 
reach it, this action giving to the parts the 
power of a lever, the centre of giavity be- 
comes different from what it is naturally, 
being by this operation placed above. It fol- 
lows^then that the animal unavoidably turns 
in the air and brings its feet below. Thus a 
blind sentiment of fear produces all the effect 
of nice mechanical skill. 

I should state that this investigation of the 
French Academy was made a century and a 
hp.lf ago. It is not to be supposed that with 
the immense improvements made in modern 
science, other attempts have not been made 
to sol' e the problem ; yet as I have heard of 
none so satisfactory as the one I here notice, 
my readers may feel sure that none better has 
been discovered. Should any new light on 
the subject come to my knowledge, it shall be 
communicated in future editions of thi? work. 
I am here forced to confess that this explana- 
tion is not calculated to enhance our estima- 
tion of the native skill of our subject. We 
woald h >wever do well to bear in mind how 
often we are more ♦indebted to instinct than 
to reason in many of the actions of life, and 
may freely envy the faculty with which the 
Cat is so mercifully endowed. 

While treating on this special endowment 
I am naturally led to notice the Cat's general 
formation. It will be perceived that its figure 
is calculated to give solidity to its parts, at 
the same time one cannot avoid remarking 
that it has a lightness and grace in its npove- 
ments that few animals possess in so enriinent 
a degree. Moreover, when covered witli its 
velveted clothing, which nature is pleased to 
vary in color, its beauty is enhanced, while 
at the same time its person is sheltered from 
the inclemency of the seasons. Independent 
of the mere covering which this fur affords, it 
is curious, the art with which the Cat ar- 
ranges it so as to avoid when he chooses, the 
impression of the air. Several close observa- 
tions enable me to treat on the subiect with 
knowledge. When an air prevails which 
from any cause is not agreeable, the fur lies 
close upon the skin, servmg as a sort of de- 
fence, the warm or cold air passing over the 
surface. On the other hand when the season 
suits their temperament or gratifies their sens- 
ations they expand to its influence. The fur 
is then raised and a passage is presented for 
the free circulation of the air. From this it 
may be sopposed that Cats are sensible t«» the 
changes of the atmosphere, and that the 



curve made over the face with the paw is the 
presage of rain or fair weather. These paws 
may he regarded as so many meteorological 
instruments, consequently the Cat may be 
considered as a moving domestic Barometer. 

There are not wanting philosophers, i*ho 
call in question this manifestation of con- 
nection between the sensations of the Cat and 
the air. There are others who admit this 
relation, but maintain that it is perceivable 
by the eyes alone and not by the fur. They 
think that the appearance or absence of the 
sun has an influence on the eyes : that in the 
morning the pupils are widened, at noon 
rounded into balls and at night become fixed. 
Boyle, the English philosopher, in his "Dis- 
quisition on the final causes of natural 
things," says, that in the eyes of the Cat the 
pupil is long and perpendicular, adding that 
Cats in climbing high places in search of 
game may keep it in viww by this peculiarity, 
better than if the pupil was transversal like 
that of the horse or ox. Thi** point might be 
easily verified by an examination of Cats that 
inhabit the country. It certainly is much 
strengthened by the reasoning of the learned 
observer. 

I cannot close this letter witliout adverting 
to a particular faculty possessed by the Cat, 
which is often brought into action but which 
has never to my knowledge been thoroughly 
analysed. I mean the action of Purring. 
Although the critical reader may object, as 
unmethodical, my notice of this point in this 
place, I prefer taking the risk of incurring his 
displeasure to the chance of my passing it 
by through forgetfulness. 

The purr is a soft tender note produced by 
the mingling of a sigh for a nearer approach, 
with a murmur at deferred absence. If to 
this be added a humble regard with uplifted 
eyes, accompanied by a gentle undulating 
movement of the caudal member, words are 
unnecessary to convey more meaning. I am 
not acquainted with the term used for this 
note in the Egyptian scale of music, but it 
corresponds with the one the moderns call 
PiacevolmtnU or rather Placidamente, 
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SPEHDINa MONET. 

"Thinirs which^by barter would exck»nge for 
one another, will, if sold for money, dell for an 
equal amount of it" — [Mill's Political Economy. 

ALTHOOftH the above sentence is Hndoubt- 
edly true in the connexion in which it was 
written and the sense in which it was intended, 
we design to make it the text for a few illas- 
trations of some of those cases in which things 
which have the same pecuniary value cannot 
be changed for each other, and for the con- 
sideration of some of the reasons which pre- 
vent men and nations from always laying ont 
their money to the best advantage. 

Your school -boy on a holiday manages bet^ 
ter. His first object is to raise all the wind 
he can, before he wastes any of it in blasts. 
Having exhausted the liberality of his parents, 
brothers and sisters at home, he makes timely 
visits on the morning of the Fourth of July, 
it may be on all those aunts, uncles, cousins, 
and family friends, in whose minds, he has 
found by experience, the idea of national joy 
is associated with youthful revelry, and 
whose pockets are accustomed to attest the 
strength of this pleasant connexion of ideas 
by presents of dimes, quarters or half-dollars. 
Having been all the rounds and collected his 
capital, he then immediately devotes himself 
to the consideration of how best to expend it 
— ^the calculation of the best means to gain 
the largest amount of pleasure from it. He 
does not have to stop to count it over, as he 
has kept a running tally in his head of its 
"total net" during the time of its collection. 
He may indeed turn it over in his hands a 
few times, his eyes gleaming upon it with 
somewhat of the interest with which a miser 
surveys his hoard, and perhaps some va^e 
ideas of the advantageous policy of "laymg 
up for a rainy day " which he has heard talked 
of float across his brain — but as he can hardly 
comprehend what pleasure there would be in 
having money on a rainy day when his mother 
would not let him go out of doors, and the 
museum and the candy-shops would thus be 
beyond his reach, he will not let these visions 
allure him long. He will make a moat acen- 



rate apportionment of his money among the 
various objects that claim his attention or 
tempt his fancy, nicely weighing pleasure 
with pleasure, oy the various amounts of 
money they cost If you meet a con^ss of 
such urchins on Independence morning, you 
may hear most elaborate debates of the ques- 
tions, whether a visit at the museum be twice 
as good as one to the menagerie, or whether 
three Jim-Crows are equivalent in real, as 
they are in pecuniary value, to four Governor 
Endicotts. 

But our youthful legislators when they grow 
up, do not seem to carry into the performance 
of the duties of their public and private life 
these principles which guided their youth 
with so much honor among the quicksands of 
Fourth of July temptations. They cease to 
proceed as if their whole amount of pleasure 
were to be ^ined from a given amount of 
money, and in comparing uiings and their 
cost with each other, no longer make the 
standard of comparison the amount of plea- 
sure or profit the^ will furnish themselves. A 
wholly new guidmg element enters into their 
calculations. They be^n to compute what 
things ought to cost considering the expense of 
their production and the demand of the public 
for them, and will pay no more than this for 
them — and they will utteriy spurn, perhaps, 
something which would be a source of the 
greatest pleasure, if they must pay for it more 
Uian It seems to them such a thing ou?ht to 
cost — while they will, .perhaps, spend this 
same money without compunction upon other 
objects of not half the benefit to them, if they 
merely seem to get their money's worth. 
Thus a man who will not hesitate to pay a 
dollar for a pair of white kid gloves for a sin- 

§le evening's party, would perhaps revolt at 
le idea df giving as much money as that to 
a poor beggar woman, even thouy^h he kn^w 
it would support her and her family for a fort- 
night He will think he gets off cheap if he 
can go to the theatre and have a supper after- 
wards, only paying two dollars for his night's 
pleasure — and yet would call that same sum 
of money a dear price for a newspaper that is 
to stand by him for a whole year. Who would 
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think of comparing a bottle of* cologne with 
all of Shakespeare's works ? / Yet mey sell 
and are bought for about the same price. We 
may oflen hear groans at the hi^h price of 
the wood and coal which warm through the 
winter rooms whose walls are decorated with 
daubs called pictures, for which without hesi- 
tation fiur more money was paid, while the plea- 
sure or profit to be derived from which it 
would be hard to discover. 

Now we do not complain or even wonder 
at all this ; we merely mention it, because it 
is true, and beeause it illustrates what is one 
great element in private and, more f>articn- 
larly, in public expenditures, but which we 
are inclined ta think is sometimes lost sight 
of by writers on political econom^r and philan- 
thropists : viz, that men and nations will buy 
what they want and what they must have, no 
matter how dear it is, if they can get the 
money to pay for it — and they will not buy 
what they do not want, no matter how cheap 
it is, unless thej are the victims of a really 
mistaken policy. 

It is this that is the key to those apparent 
anomalies and inconi»istencies in the public 
expenditures which are sometimes brought 
forward as startling discoveries. ** Every 
ship of war that floats cost more than a well- 
enoowed college ; every sloop of vvar that 
floats costs more than the largest public 
library in our country."* Does it follow that 
it would be better for the government to de- 
vote to the erection and maintai nance of col- 
leges and libraries the money spent for na- 
tional defences? Not at all. The govern- 
ment does not pay the bills of its army and 
navy with any notion that the money thus ex- 
pended is better spent than the same amount 
possibly could be m any other way ;— it pays 
them because it must have, or thinks it must 
have, a system of national defence, and it 
knows it cannot have it without paying for it. 
And this is, as far as it goes, a proper prin- 
ciple, if there is a due scrutiny of the ac- 
counts — there is no propriety in paying morty 
but simply just as much, as the things cost 
In just the same way a sensible man pays his 
bills for wood and coal, not because so much 
money spent for wood and coal is better laid 
out in the abstjact than if spent for anything 
else, but because he must have wood and 
call, or freeze. 

There is another element in this matter 
th'it is worth consideration — it makes all the 
difference in the world with different things, 
who spends the money. If the government 
abandoned the whole system of national and 
municipal defence and every citizen were 
obliged to procure his own rifle and Colt's 
pistol, and to fortify his own house, there 
would be more money spent for arms and for- 

*Charles Sumner's Address before the American 
Peace Society, May 28th, 1849, in his ** Orations 
and Speeches," Vol. 2, p i4. 



tifications then there is even now under the 
present expensive establishment Tet the 
average cost of each book in the latfe Con- 
gressional Library was two or three times as 
much as that of each book in any other pub- 
lic library in the country — vindicating that the 
national government would perhaps not be the 
best agent for maintaining literary institutions. 
Iir connexion with uiis very matter of 
national defence, there is a curious instance, 
on a large scale, of the truth of our proposi- 
tion — ^that people will buy what they want, let 
the expense be what it will, or whether gov- 
ernment smi)e or frown if only they want it, — 
to be found in the vast amount of capital in- 
vested within the last quarter of a century in 
this country in railroads and canals. About 
forty years ago the attention of Presidents and 
State Secretaries at Washington was occu- 
pied with the formation of two plans for the 
improvement of our comitry. One was an 
extensive and general system of fortiflcations 
for the United States, the expense being esti- 
mated at several hundred mfilions of dollars. 
The other was an extensive and general sys- 
tem of internal improvements for the United 
States, also contemplating a very large ex- 
penditure of money. Tl^ national govern- 
ment undertook the former and rejected the 
latter. The former has been but partially 
carried out, (but by no means to the extent 
originally proposed) under the auspices of the 
government with a lavish expenditure. The 
latter plan has been more than carried out ; it 
has been exceeded, on the whole, vastly ; the 
country is threaded everywhere with Imes of 
railroads bringing close together all its parts, 
and this by private enterprise, or at least 
without any help fh>m the general govern- 
ment The people think they cannot do with- 
out railroads and so they build them. The 
national government thinks it cannot do with- 
out forts and an army and a navy, and so it 
maintains them. The stockholders in the 
railroads are satisfied that they make a judi- 
cious investment of their money. The gov- 
ernment feels the same confidence in the ex- 
pediency of its outlays^ What people want 
they will buy, if they can afibrd it. What 
they do not want, they can easily go without 

The great Musical Festival of the St Pe- 
tersburg Philharmonic Society which was to 
take place early this year, will enjoy the 
Overture, and some pieces, of Struensee. 
Meyerbeer himself was invited to take the 
direction of the Festival, but was compelled 
to decline in consequence of continued ill- 
health. The invitation was therefore trans- 
ferred to Hector Berlioz in Paris. 

If music has the power which old tradition 
assigns it, and which modem writing books 
have perpetuated is of taming Uie savage 
breast, perhaps the rich musical feast may 
somewhat soften the breast of the Czar. 



HT OLD WATCH. 

I HAVE a great affection for an old watch. 
I would not exchange mine, with its broad 
ribbon and heavy black seals, for a whole in- 
voice of those fragile wares that the jew- 
ellers receive by every steamer. What sig- 
nify the pictured faces and feverish tick of 
your fashionable time keepers — ^like the peo- 
ple that carry them, they have a shivering ap- 
pearance in the midst of all their finery, and 
seem to covet the protection of those com- 
fortable surtouts that fit so neatly to their cor- 
pulent predecessors. Who can make a friend 
of a modern watch ? You may keep it always 
wiili you, use it gently, and even feel the 
want of its services while being repaired. 
But all this is merely the selfishness of per- 
sonal convenience. It is agreeable to know 
th3 hour of the day, and so we shall be glad 
when our watch comes home ; yet should the 
jeweller lose it, and supply the place with 
another that is a little newer, it is so much 
gxin to us, — we would part with our watch 
every month on the same terms. 

But how difierent is the case with those in- 
tiaute co.npanions of a past generation, which 
occasion illy peep at the world as they are 
drawn from the pockets of some rusty old 
gentleman like myself. These are the watches 
Uiit it is some distinction to wear. They 
show that your grandfather has been a gen- 
tlemiin before you, and that you have the 
sense to value the substantial worth which 
descends from the past more than the showy 
foppv3ries that happen to be the idols of the 
day. 

My watch is almost tlie only friend of my 
youth that time has spared. For nearly a 
century it has served faithfully its different 
niuters, and although the weary hands can- 
not quite keep pace with the passing hour, 
and a rude touch causes the feeble pulae to 
stop, yet its very imperfections and failings 
connect it more closely with myself, and we 
will iibor side by side, till the divine and bu- 
rn in moch inism, at last worn out, shall stop 
to(jethjr, and we shall rest. 

I cm never forget the odd incident by 
which the watch came into my possession, as 
well .Ld certain lands and tenements, received 
as ligLcios from ray uncle. The peculiarities 
of thj ^ mtleman who sustained this relation 
towirds mo can best be understood by using 
tii'j hickneyed expression — that he was a 
"chirxtor." Indeed, I doubt whether there 
w Id <?vjr a stof^e uncle, that embodiment of 
all th It is grotesque and capricious in human 
nituro, whose actions and moods of mind 
were inore unaccountable than were those of 
my respected relative. WitJi considerable 
culture and literary tasto, he was voted a bore 
in every society. With a handsome property 
and certain income, he was always in dread 
of co.ning to want Hard and exacting ia all 



his bargains and deaf to the usual appeals of 
charity, he would at times lavish large sUms 
of money on the most unworthy objects. In 
short, my uncle was peevish and hypochon- 
driac ; he imagined himself the victim of all 
sorts of diseases, and was continually trying 
the most extraordinary remedies for his fan- 
cied complaints. Whether his peculiarities 
were in any way attributable to his bachelor's 
condition, I am unable to say. I only know 
that a continued contemplation of his forlorn 
state increased my natural yearnings towards 
a married life, which it oflen occurred to me 
miffht be better, since by no possibility could 
it be worse, than the single blessedness of 
my uncle. My determination to marry was 
as foolish as the resolutions of a young gen- 
tleman of twenty oflen are. I had no pros- 
pect of independence, except by keeping the 
favor of my uncle, yet such was the singular- 
ity of his conduct, that I was persuaded a 
judicious announcement of my imprudence 
might secure a pardon and a competency. As 
my uncle was more in charity with the world 
while drinking his bottle of port after dinner 
than at any other pepod of the twenty-foor 
hours, I selected tnat genial moment to in- 
form him of a private engagement, which I 
desired to end in an immediate marriage* 
The complete prostration of the old gentle- 
man's faculties and the bewildered amizement 
of his countenance rendered the final effect 
of my announcement for some time problem- 
atical. He evidently debated whether to look 
upon the matter as a pleasant surprise, or as 
an act of the grossest rebellion. His hand 
nervously grasped the decanter, but whether 
it should be used to replenish my glass, or to 
discharge at my head seemed very doubtful. 
At length his course was decided; h3 rose 
from his seat, slammed the decanter upon the 
table, and motioned me towards the door, 
which I mu^t never enter again except, hum- 
ble and penitent, to implore forgiveness. As 
I had my own youthful notions about showin? 
a proper spirit, and resisting tyranny upon all 
occasions, I retreated in all the state of per- 
secuted virtue ; and was married before the 
end of the week. 

I do not mean to touch upon the disheart- 
ening struggles of the first years of my mar- 
ried life, although I am convinced that should 
I have the courage to write them, they would 
be a salutary warning to those who think of 
doing what we Americans call ^'settliiii^'* on 
the slender capital of their wits. Such a 
narrative, I repeat, could hardly fail to be 
profitable, yet, as I detest all impertinent di- 
gressions. It must (if written at all) form a 
paper by itself, as being in no wise conn3ct3d 
with the history of my watch. 

We will tlien suppose three years to have: 
elapsed. During this time I have toiled on- 
in poverty at one end of the town, while my 
uncle lived in external comfort at the other;. 
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We have never met, but I have heard occa- 
sionally of tiie increasing oddity of my kins- 
man, who confined himself to the house, and 
havincr nothing else to do, supported a suc- 
cession of quack doctors, who kept him in a 
proper state of nervousness and agitation, and 
derived a comfortable subsistence from his 
infirmities. His last medical adviser was a 
gentleman who advertised himself as " The 
celebrated Herb Doctor from Constantinople," 
and by virtue of his celebrity was consulted 
by all the old women in the country. With 
this professional friend my uncle passed the 
greater part of the day, detailing his symp- 
toms, and receivmg explanations and advice 
in as fluent English as if the Turkish physi- 
cian had known no other tongue. 

Such was the state pf matters when on a 
bleak December afternoon, as I was endea- 
voring to raise the spirits of my poor littic 
wife, the door of our parlor was thrown open, 
and there appeared, breathless with hurry and 
excitement, the quaint old housekeeper who 
presided over my uncle*s establishment It 
was sometime before I could clearly under- 
stand the object of her visit, so incoherent 
was she from unusual flurry and exertion. 
Her story in a connected form seemed to 
amount to this. My udcle, having finished 
his dinner, had ordered a glass of hot whisky 
punch, which it seems is the Turkish remedy 
for indigestion and lowness of spirits. Whether 
the whisky was too strong or the water too 
hot can never be known, but certain it is that 
no sooner had my uncle taken the first swal- 
low of his niedicine, than he jumped wildly 
into the air, ran once round the room, and 
bounced down upon tlie sofa. As it was by 
no means unusual for my eccentric kinsman 
to testify his displeasure by some active de- 
monstration, the attending housekeeper would 
have taken no notice of the outbreak, had not 
the most strange and mysterious noise seemed 
to come from the internal economy of my 
uncle at the moment of his contact with the 
sofa. This ominous sound, which was of a 
■trange whirring nature, continued for several 
seconds. It had a low muffled tone as if pro- 
ceeding from the very centre of the body, and 
before it stopped, my uncle had forgotten his 
punch and his passion, and was absorbed in 
the horror of his awful situation. All his 
worst forebodings were at length realized, — 
Rime dreadful change had t&ken place in his 
system. Might it not be a case of sponta- 
neous combustion? My uncle had read of 
■Qch things, and expected every moment the 
final bang, that would scatter him in all di- 
rections. The poor housekeeper, terrified by 
the unearthly noise, and seeing the fright of 
her master, rushed from the house in quest of 
the "celebrated Herb Doctor," as the person 
fitted to be summoned upon any emergency. 
Now it had come to pass that the physician 
firom Constantinople, being a warm admirer 



of the great principles of socialism, and a 
community of goods, had on some occasions 
exhibited so slender a regard for the property 
of others, that at the moment when summoned 
by his best patient, the Doctor was in the 
county jail on a charge of embezzlement. 
Utterly confused by this additional blow, the 
unfortunate housekeeper could think of no- 
thing but applying to me for counsel and as- 
sistance in so dreadful an extremity. As I 
could not remember past grievances, when my 
relative was in so sad a condition, I prepared 
to accompany tlie messenger and see what 
could be done. We walked quickly along 
the streets, stopping only to leave a hasty 
summons at the house of a physician. On 
the way I learnt several particulars of my 
uncle's previous state. He had taken his 
usual bitters on rising — had seemed particu- 
larly well during tlie morning — had eaten a 
hearty dinner, and suffered no inconvenience 
until three o'clock, the time of the accident 
That three was the precise hour, there could 
be no doubt, for the great clock in the hall 
was heard to strike just as the punch was 
brought in. 

At last we arrived. I hesitated before en- 
tering the room from which I had been so 
rudely banished three years before, — but the 
feeling was only for a moment The door 
opened, and I saw my uncle lying pale and 
motionless upon the sofa, apparently in the 
same position in which he had been left I 
approached and told him that I had heard of 
his illness and could not resist coming to 
him. 

** Ah, nephew," replied he, " you have ar- 
rived just in time to receive the blessing and 
forgiveness of your nearest relative. That I 
have been visited by the most trying combi- 
nation of disorders, you have probably heard ; 
but this frightful end, who could expect ?" 

"My dear uncle," cried I, "do not yield to 
such dismal ideas; your pulse is perfectly 
calm, your tongue quite as it should be, and I 
doubt not we snail hear from the doctor that 
there is no immediate danger but in your im- 
agination." 

"Imagination!" repeated my uncle, "do 
you taunt me with imagination, when I dis- 
tinctly heard my heart break and run down 
with a bursting and buzzing noise that might 
be heard all over the house ! Beware, young 
man, how you jest at the miseries of a de- 
voted mortal, who, having been persecuted 
with maladies before unknown to the world, 
has felt his vital organ dissolve within him as 
a fit termination to his wretched life." 

As I was considerably alarmed notwith- 
standing the apparently good condition of the 
patient, it was a great relief when the family 
physician at len^ made his appearance. 

"I am going. Doctor," said my poor uncle, 
after the distressiiiff symptoms had been de- 
tailed, "indeed, I donbt whether I can hold 
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together long enough to make the few neces- 
sary arrangements to secure some little pro- 
perty to my nephew. Yet tell me as nearly 
as possible how many minutes I may yet re- 
main, for there are some affairs that must be 
attended to.** 

The good doctor applied his hand, his ear, 
and finally his stethescope to the spot where 
the mysterious spasm had seemed to be. 

" My dear sir," said he, " if your head is in 
as good condition as your heart, yon may 
make as many wills as you please, and liye to 
revoke them all. You are as well as you 
have been these twenty years." 

'*I am a dead man," responded the poor 

fentleman. "Say what you please, but I 
now that afler such a dreadful convulsion in 
the most delicate organ, all will soon be over. 
Only tell me how lon^ I have to prepare." 

In vain the physician endeavored to per- 
suade this victim of a strange fancy, (for he 
so considered my uncle,) that there was not 
the slightest ground for apprehension. No- 
thing uiat we could say had any effect, and 
so certain was the patient of his immediate 
dissolution, that it was with difficulty we per- 
suaded him to remove to a bed in an adjoin- 
ing room. His dressing gown was brought, 
and I assisted him to remove his coat As 
this operation was performed but clumsily, 
one of the buttons caught in the ribbon of his 
watch and half drew it from the pocket. 

" There goes my old watch," said he, faintly, 
" it has been my companion for forty years, 
let me look at its familiar face before I die. 
Yes," he continued taking the watch from 
my hand, " this convinces nie that my mind 
is leaving me. You have been here more 
than an hour, yet the hands seem to point to 
three o'clock, the very moment of my fatal 
seizure. Take it, my dear boy, your poor 
uncle is going, — ^this is the end of life, the 
candle is snuffed out, — ^the main spring is 
broken." 

" Faith, so it is, sir," I exclaimed, holding 
the watch to my ear and finding it silent, "the 
main spring of your tpatch is broken, and your 
heart is as safe and sound as ever !" 

The mystery was cleared up. The whir- 
ring noise, the sudden stop, the hour, exactly 
three o'clock, — all the circumstances admit- 
ted a very satisfactory solution. The spring 
of my uncle's watch, much worn by long ser- 
vice, had broken with his violent plunge upon 
the sofa. 

There is little more to say. My uncle 
seemed at first a little chagrined at the ab- 
surdity of his error, as well as at the unfortu- 
nate position of his medical adviser. He was, 
however, at length persuaded that, as he had 
escaped the catastrophe which he had dreaded, 
it was ungrateful to dwell on minor vexations. 

He rallied from hii despondency, and in- 
vited us to come and live with him. My wife 
and I accordingly removed to the fine old 



mansion where we at present reside. My 
uncle became more and more attached to my 
dear Sophy, who really deserved the liberal 
allowance he was pleased to give her, since 
her gentle attentions and pleasant ways con- 
tributed more to the health and spirits of the 
old gentleman, than had the crowd ot doctors 
whom he fonnerly maintained. 

And after many years when my uncle was 
called to depart, besides the bulk of his pro- 
perty, which we at present enjoy, he inserted 
m his will a special clause, bequeathing to 
me both the innocent cause of his terror and 
the instrument of' our happy reconciliation in 
the Old Watch. 

MADEID WATER-WORKS. 

A If English company is in course of forma- 
tion for supplying Madrid with an abundant 
quantity of water. Hitherto the greatest pos- 
sible inconvenience has been felt from the in- 
sufficient supply of this necessary element in 
that city, and enormous annual expense is im- 
posed on the inhabitants to procure it from a 
distance. The company has arranged with 
the Spanish Government to meet the require- 
ments of the inhabitants and to give them an 
ample supply from the river Lozoya, from 
which it can be forwarded to the city bv pipes 
without the necessity of propelling machinery. 
The expenses of laying down the pipes and 
executing the necessary works are estimated 
at £1,100,000, of which the Spanish Govern- 
ment is to pay £450,000, and the company 
the remainder, guaranteeing at the same time 
to the company a handsome percentage on 
the money invested. When the worlS are 
finished, an estimable benefit will be confer- 
red on the inhabitants of Madrid, who have 
suffered much inconvenience, and endured 
fatal consequences, from the existing deficient 
supply. 

'HOnC£S OF BOOKS. 



Ixioif, and other Poems. By Harvey Hub- 
bard. Boston : Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 
These poems are introduced by a modest 
preface from the author, bearing date, Nor- 
wich, N. Y. Despite the beautifhl appear- 
ance they make in the elegant edition in which 
the publishers have issued them, we suspect 
that when the author fairly sees them in print, 
he cannot help regretting the moment in 
which he was induced to present them to the 
world. The versification — ^with the help of a 
few auxiliary dids and doths is accurate 
enough, but there seems to us to be a great 
lack of poetical ideas, and a great abundance 
of poetical obscnrity. In short, to repeat a 
wretched pun, in trying to ^et his verses 
smooth^ the anthor has succeeded in making 
themjlai. 

The initial piece, which gives its name to 
the book, represents, first, Ixion enjoying 
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the delights of heaven, and subsequently en- 
during his punishment in hell — where in a 
conversation with Sisiphus, he devclopes a 
hope of better things in a time when "justice, 
with her sword shall overturn the tottering 
monarchy of heaven," and says, ** Then shall 
my torments cease." This is followed by a 
number of shorter pieces, some affecting se- 
riousness, and others gayety. The following 
stanza, which is the last of twenty-four upon 
*' Truth," has an ambiguity worthy of an old 
oracular response : 

" For Truth, the valiant warrior, with banner all 
unfurled. 

Shall Falsehood nobly conquer, and rule the kind- 
ling world." 

The last two words indicate, we presume, 

that this desirable consummation will be co 

temporaneous with the end of the world. Here 

is a description of man from a piece called 

"The Warrior":— 

" Man an errant warrior is, 

Deathward fighting bold his way, 
Rocks among, and wilderness. 
Or where pleasant valleys lay." 

The concluding piece m the volume is 
called "Myself" Here is one stanza of it: 

** God maketh us all brothers— but men have made 

us one ; 
For each heart builds a castle, and gathers in its 

own." 

We are quite willing to admit that we should 
be better pleased with this book if we could 
appreciate its beauties more adequately than 
our dull understanding of some of die passages 
suffer us to do. 



A Dictionary of the German and Eng- 
lish Languages. Abridged from the Au- 
thor's larger work. By G. J. Adler. New 
York : D. Appleton &. Co. 

We believe this to be what can be said of 
few works of the kind — a good abridgment — 
for two reasons. In the first place, a man who 
has such excellent notions of what an abridfr. 
ment should be as Mr. Adler has expressed in 
his preface is likely to make a good one ; and 
■econdly, from the examination we have made 
of portions ot the body of the work, we think 
he has faithfully endeavored to accomplish 
the object he has had in view. There are 
two ways in which a lexicon may be abridged. 
One is to take the original work and cut off 
all that is said under each word after a cer- 
tain point and print the remainder ; the other 
is to extract those definitions which suit the 
ordinary use of the words in that portion of 
the literature which is studied by general 
readers and incorporate them in a smaller 
work. The latter method involves the exer- 
cise of much labor and sound discrimination, 
and makes a good lexicon for ordinary pur- 
poses. The jformer invplves the exercise of 
little labor and less discrimination and makes ' 



a good lexicon for no purposes. The work 
before us, we are glad to believe, has been 
constructed on the better method. 

Mr. Adler has done much, in various ways, 
to promote the study of German literature in 
this country, and in none more -than by his 
excellent Dictionaries. His larger work is 
admitted to be equal to any in use ; and his 
abridgment will, we think, supplant all its 
rivals. The lype of the abridgment is ex- 
ceedingly distinct, but quite small ; and, for 
our own part, we should prefer to have it 
larger, though the size and price of the book 
should thereby be increased ; but the publish- 
ers are, doubtless, better judges than we are 
of the wishes of the public in this respect 

Essays and Opinions. By Alfred Bate Rich- 
ards. Vol. III. London : Aylott & Jones, 
Paternoster Row. 

This book, of which the English publishers 
have been kind enough to send us a copy, re- 
commends itself to our attention by the fol- 
lowing dedication: — "To the confederate 
republic of the great American people, heirs 
of Washington and Franklin, friends to Lib- 
erty and Kossuth, a nation whom commerce 
has not corrupted, peace stricken with effem- 
inacy, or, civilization deprived of that patriot- 
ism which a country in her dotage forgets ; 
to the descendants of the land of Shakespeare, 
Cromwell, Newton, Chatham, Nelson, and 
Watt, who, justly anticipating their birthright, 
have so well and wisely used it that the off- 
spring of Britain's greatness is not less the 
promise of the future than the wonder of the 
past, I dedicate these volumes, the poor and 
humble index of a fervent wish to see child 
and parent united uplift the standard of civil 
and religious freedom, and maintain it through- 
out the world !" 

The volume consists of articles contributed 
during the year 1851 to the " Mirror of the 
Time, a iJondon journal. 

They are characterised mostly by a croak- 
ing spirit with regard to the prospects of Eng- 
land— the Great Exhibition was opposed, and 
a French invasion is viewed as a certainty. 
Pretty much all the public men of England 
are found fault with, and the leading news- 
papers abused in round terms. For instance, 
the following is the whole of a piece headed 
" An Impossible Alchemy," — " The only 
change now lefl for The Times is to become 
virtuous. This inconsistency we do not ex- 
pect'' The construotion of an Atlantic and 
Pacific Railway through British America is 
advocated. In all the papers, however, there 
is considerable earnestness and force. 



The American Rose Cdlturist. New- 
York: C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book 
Publisher. Boston: Tappan &. Whittemore. 
This is the title of a Practical Treatise on 

the propagation, cultivation and management 
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of tho Rote. It contBina deMriptinn 



ofthiilineenof Pkiweri, snd advice 
don foTtke maiuLgemcDt and calttire nf if^'iii. 
The Roaeis beantifbl in all ita kinda. iruiiiihi' 
bright aingle Dog Ro««, springing up »iih 
other bramblee on the wood aide, to xlio more 
high-aonnding BoaAon Booaanlt, Burcnn<lT, 
Marie Antoinette, Dnke d'Orieuu, nnil oihpr 
ariatocratic famiUes. The aweet rrup ilnvnr 
fives it a charm in all ita varietiea, liki' Ihe 
f^ing tir of a piece of moaic wlurh i» Iik- 
tened to witt a new pleaaare wh.-nevi-r it 
breaka oDt from the more elaborate vnrinnonn 
with which eompoaers wrroimd it 

Every year idda new variede* to thia alrea- 
dy large and lovely race. Persona who are not 
fainiiiar with the anbject will read with aur- 
prize the great nnmber of namea and kinil^ of' 
Roaea given in thisTolume, ATreatwi-^i 
Dahlia, with directiona for ita culture ih a 
to the Roae Coltorist, w^ich forma pnrt 
aeriea of agricultural booka now pnbli-ih' 
Mr. Sutton, nnder the title of "Cottn(j,' 
Ftmn Library." The Tolome ia prettily 
trated with wood cvX*. 



LirKRART HOTZS. 
MessHiH. Lo.ieHAn, Bitewn St Ca., ii 






don, announce among their 
^ring for publication, " A Copions Lntin- 
English Dictionary, fonnded on Anilrei's's 
Translation of Freond'a larger Latin-N'-niinii 
Dictionary, with improTementa and Elllrlulllll^l. 
By Rev. J. E. Riddle and Dr.W. |-nnnii.' 
Thia annoaneement ia followed by tiiu fullow- 
tng remiU'lu : — 

" The American Latin-Engliih Dictionary 
by Dr. Aodrewa ia a tranalation of the Latin 
ifictionary of Dr. Freund, who ia now resi- 
dent in London, and ia oecnpied, in fonjnnc- 
tion with Mr. Riddle, in making a thoronu''! 
revision of bs valnable work, with iinp'>r(niit 
additiona, in order fnUy to meet the wmiis of 
oar colleges and aehoola, and to givi' tu uitt 
more mature (cholara tho«e aids whicli they 
are entitled to receive in the preaent Q'Knni-eil 
stage of philological research. KiL'hlecn 
vean have elapaed since Dr. Freimil piiti- 
liahed a large portion of the Dictionnn' which 
Dr. Andrewa haa tranalaled. Dnrin^ a an^al 
part of that interval. Dr. Freund has heen ac- 
tively engaged in preparing a aeeoiiil pditinn 
of hu el5ioral8 work, which will Bluirlly b'- 
pnbliahed in Germany ; and in the course of 
this undertaking, he haa employed iniHerinls 
of which, to asy the least, no use hua been 
made by Dr. Andrews. The preafnt work 
will dierefore present to the Engflish stiitleiil 
extensive result! of modem criticism, ivhich 
have net hitherto been collected in any ainj^e 
volomc," 

We have noticed in a previoufi niiinbci 
of* To-Day a volnras of Efuaya fiom the 



Londort Times, published by Mnrray in Eng- 
land. Thia, with some jadicious change In the 
selection of the articles, forma the first voloine 
of Appleton's Popular Library. The American 
edition is finely got np and a compensoo be- 
tween it and ita prototype, of itself proves what 
many persona have a silly notion is not the 
case, that booka can be printed as well in 
America as in EWland, if only the public 
will pay for them. Having alreailf called the 
attention of our readen to the interest of this 
volume, it is only necessary to recommend to 
them the present edition, and through it the 
series of which it forms the initial volnme. 

The aecond volnme of the series is an 
amuriing collection of the " Yellowplush' Pa- 
pers," by W. M. Thackeray, 

Tbe entire retail stock of Mr. Geohob P. 
PiTTiiiH, New York, is to be offered for sole 
at public auction in that city, on Tuesday, the 
13th inat., the sale to be continued on the 
snbaeqnent evenings. The catalogue of thia 
extensive collection of American and Foreign 
books contains 127 pages and embraces about 
fonr thouaand lots. Among the books are 
some which are rated at very high prices, 
anch aa the ^reat woric of Mr. Layard in the 
London edition with 100 plates, valued at 
sixty dollars. 

The "International Hagaiine" lately pub- 
lished in New York by Mesara. Strinrer and 
Townsend ho* been merged in tbe Harpers' 
" New Mor.thly Hagaxine," and the two will 
' hereafter be published as one jo«maL 

We have before us one of the Londm pre- 
aenlation booka, for the recent new year, 
which ia indeed a ma^ificent specimen of 
the arts of printing and engraving. *It ia the 
" Parables of onr Lord," with twelve line en- 
gravings b; John Franklin, tho text being 
beautifully printed in various colors, in old 
English leUer finely shaded, and illuminated. 
The engravings are of great beauty, and the 
printing is of the most azquisite neatness. 
The book is of a large quarto size, and contains 
about one hundred pages, but printed on very 
thick paper. It is handsomely bound in cloth. 
It is published by John Mitchell, and the price 
of a aingle copy is two ^ineaa. We- cannot 
expect that such splendid books will ever be 
produced in this country until tl)e number of 
peivona able and willing to purchase such 
expetksive laxuies shall have greatly in- 
creased. 

Wk have seen a copy of a neat little IBmo 
edition of the Poems of James Russell Lowell, 
which haa been recently pu'brtshed in London. 
It has an intfnduction by Rev. Andrew R, 
Scoble, who says " that Mr. Lowell's chief fanlt 
b redundancy and want of compression." 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

OiNHin, M. Tktor. History of Modern PhOonphj. 2 rob, ^o> do. 

fa,00. D. Apnietor ft uo., N. Y. 
Elm, (Mn.) Sd(-Dcceptk>Q, (complste.) 8ro. do., #1.25. Stxinfer ft 

Tuvn«md, N. Y. 
Miirrrau, jjCapt.) Poor Jack. Pftp^, 50c PHmon, Phil. 
PbMKV, Tncrr-M. Tales and Tnuliiioas of Honr&nr. I'imo., do.. ftl,25. 

RedieU^N. Y. 
■•rsf>nt, Kpes. Tb«t SUD'Jmfd Spenker. 8<ro. ^.50. ThooMs, C-ow* 

pnthwait ft Co., Phila. 
■enm BnMbrn of Wyoming. I^per, SDc. Lonf and Bros., N. 7.. 
IV Maklen and Married IJfe cf Manr PowrU. . Appietoo't Librmtfy, 

No. S. 50c. 
The Boo'c of Conundrums. Paprr, H cts. tkron^. N. Y. 
llie Swamp Ghaed. P^pn, SO cts. I>wia and DdTMport, N. T. 
The Souiifttn and Tin^»n. Panr. 50c. A. Hait, Phiia. 
ftm or Sunshine. 12mo. paprr, 50e. do. 75c D. Appl«ton ft Co., N. T. 
Waiaon, H. O. The Boston Tea Paitr. Paper, 50e. Lioaday and 

UlakiAMi, Plula. 

ODD MINUTES. 

Among the other schemes for change in 
matters and things in this good old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts which this year has 
produced, but which perhaps may not be re- 
Jbmu after all, is the plan for introducing uni- 
formity in the uniforms of all the companies 
composing each regiment of the militia. How- 
ever much the names of things may imply, we 
believe that any one who is in the habit of 
viewing our citizen soldiery on muster-days 
will agree with us in thinking that the chief 
beauty in the uniforms has always been their 
variety. This too, is the charm of the occasion- 
al parades. All tlie Boston companies form 
one regiment, and consequently if the present 
, proposal is carried into effect they will all be 
dressed, armed, and equipped alike : so that 
we might just as well have only one company, 
employed to parade the streets at given inter- 
vals, as several which could not be distinguish- 
ed from each other in their external appearance. 
We have only alluded above to those con- 
siderations adverse to this proposed change, 
which affect the public at lar^e, whose only 
immediate interest in the militia is that which 
arises from the pleasure they take in witness- 
ing their manouvres on parade days. If it 
seemed worth while to pursue the subject fur- 
ther, we mi^ht urge that a ^reat depression 
most inevitably fallon our militia — ^an institu- 
tion, which the United States' laws, no less 
than all the considerations of a sound general 
policy require should be cherished — if the sti- 
mulus arising from the natural emulation of 
the different companies of a regiment be re- 
moved by wiping away their external distinc- 
tions between Siem, and by compelling an 
outlay on the part of the members of the 
companies for new clothes which they do not 
want It is possible that this last objection 
may he ohviated by the assumption by the 
State of the expense of the uniforms ; but in 
this case we think that the money will be injn- 
diciously expended. We can conceive no ad- 
vantage that can result from the new plan^ un- 
less it be the increased pride which general 
officers will feel in havmc" a homogeneous 
body under their command one or two days 
in a year. 
We think dbndelions are pretty, but we do- 
I like to see a few buttercups in th6 grass, too. 



The publication ofthe Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli has awakened much new interest 
in her and her character. The London Athen- 
»um of Februaiy 28th, contains the follwoing 
announcement of the existence of some of her 
unpublished writings: — "We have received 
permission to state that poor Margaret Fuller, 
on the eve of that visit to the Continent which 
was to prove so eventful and disastrous, left 
in the hands of a friend in London, a sealed 
packet, containing, it is understood, the Jour- 
nals which she kept during her stay in Eng- 
land. Margaret Fuller, as they who saw her 
here all know, contemplated at that time a re- 
turn to England at no very distant date, 
and the deposit of these papers was accom- 
panied by an injunction that the packet should 
then be restored with unbroken seal into her 
own hands. No provision was, of course, 
made for death: and here we believe, the 
lady in possession feels herself in a difficulty, 
out of which she does not clearly see her way. 
The papers are likely to be of great interest, 
and were doubtless intended for publication ; 
but the writer had peremptorily reserved the 
right of revision to herself, and forbidden the 
breaking of the seals, on a supposition which 
fate has now made impossible. It seems to 
us, that the equity ofthe case under such cir- 
cumstances demands only a reference to Mar- 
garet Fuller's heir, whoever that may be ; and 
that with his or her concurrence, the lady 
to whom these manuscripts were intrusted, — 
and who probably knows something of the 
author's feeling as to their contents — may very 
properly constitute herself literary executor to 
her unrortunate friend." 



" Save me from myfriendsJ" 

A PHYSICIAN, giving an account of a case 
of neuralgia of the head, in a recent medical 
journal, presents the following rather startling 
account of his method of cure : — 

'* I determined to adopt the same principles 
of practise in this case as I had done before, 
viz : to produce paralysis of the whole nervous 
system, and temporarily suspend the action of 
tne heart and circulation, then restore the cir- 
culation again and the nervous energy, only 
keeping the nerves which were the seat of 
the disease in a state of paralysis by local 
applications over them, and by the internal 
use of such remedies as act on the nervou» 
system generally." 

Most persons, we think, would prefer to 
take their chance with a common neuralgia, 
than to try " paralysis," and a " stoppage of 
the circulation of the heart," by way of rem- 
edy* If by the chance looseness of any screw 
in his maciunery, the practitioner should not 
succeed in bringing back his circulations, the 
case might become very serious. 

Letter writers fh>m Parts speak of the* 
ijounense profusion* of flowers with which it m 
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noiT rBshioDable there to adom roome which 

are opened for evening psrtiea. Great ej;- 

pense ia lavished on this most beaatifnl kind 

•f ornnmenL For eome balls the expenae of 

the flowers amounts la three, four, and five ^ 

thoiieand frenes. The Camelhs is the staple ' thing succeeds another 

of these elegftnldecorations. The plants ajf is perhaps hardly 



artanged like espaliers from the si 
the drawing room, where they are placed in tin' 
Qteles* chimneys, the embraaurea of the win- 
dows, theencloeurenf theorehestra,and stand | ' 
t the doors, Aa the r 



everybody : does there not occm' on< 

while with you all, a day which does ni 

to have any epare time, uny odd mini 

when you are so crowded down with engage- 

of buaioesa or pleaanre, when one good 

rapidly that there 

aqaecEe in a 



single tnoothfol of luncheon between the vi 
ous scenes of the day ? We need not remind 
business men of soch days — and yon. Miss N., 
I le bright eyes n glance at the defect in oiir 

. . . ' last nnmber dulled for an instant, and whose 
liHc hot-houses cannot supply this prodigality, pretty features were contracted into a momcn- 
eomething which ia not entirely art, but some- tary frown, don't you remembi?r (hat day when 
what artificial, comes in aid of nature, which you only finished the delightful duty of «t- 
eahauflts hpraelf in vain in the high tempem- ! tending, as bridesmnid, Miss Firstrate s wed- 
e of the hot-houses, to furnish theae deli- 1 ding visit, to rash to a splendid Musical Fund 
■us and animated contradictions of the sea- 1 rehearsal, which kept you til! your dinner in 
I. The florists of Nice, Genoa, and even honor of your Philadelphiafriend8,from which 
Florence, send to the diatresaed furnishers ' you barely had time to join your party at the 
immense boxes, containing thousands of cui theatre? That day yon could not find any 
flowers, packed inaome method to ensure their odd minutes, we will ventnre to say, to pmc- 
safe carriage. The petals are piereed with a lice music, or play coronellft, or even to reaj 
wire, by means of which the flowers are at- 'he new number of To-Day which was lying 
taehed to the dark folidge of plants hired for ' bo allnringly on the centre-table. What won-' 
the night. It is in thia way that imposeibli' der thpn that once in a while we find no roop 
shrubs breathe with impunity ihrough their j fof Odd Minutes, to chronicle the last musical 
open corollas, these pnrty atmospheres, in triumph, or to record pleasant anecdotes, o: 
which the flowers which a noon day's sun has witty jokes. If we had found more room, wi 
made lo blossom, would fade under the glare ' should have spoken of Lola Montes snd liei 
of a thousand uplights. charming first appearance, and we shoold have 

: said wo don't know how many good things, the 

Socrates is said to have justified his choice ^ay for which has now passed. But we sacri- 
ofXanUnpe for a wife by saying that thoee '''^'''l-^'>"'P°''tMissN.— thesetnviaUmnse- 
who learn to keep a good seat on horseback, ™^"'^.,V S'"^ you—in the articles oi 
mount Ihe least manageable they can get land GrenviUe Papers and French Liberty- 
wben they have mastered them, they feel auro '"'1° P'easure. 

they shall never be discomposed on the backs I ^"'^H 'be new books we have received, 
of steeds less restive. We believe that the "'^. "'"='' "« ^liall take an early o 
modem system of instruction in penmanshii. ""«"=^' '^ J^\^^ ^y?™.",. ^^^^^"^ 
is based on pretty much this principle; tho "Standard Speaker," publwhed by Thomas 
pupil is first required to write letters of gigan- i F""?*"''?^" *; ^2.' Pl"l'"ielphla-Ljthain'i 
tic size, and make flourishes and curves „, 'J"nd-book of the English Language, D.Ap- 
extraordinary complexity; and when he ha^ !''?'«" ^ ^o-' New York--Jacob Abbott's 
wcllmasteredthemhewillvery likelyfindbut T ?r *? ™ Good, Harpers, New York— Dr. 
little diflicolty in writing an ordinary piajn ' f«''''=e« Examination of IJnigs and Medicines, 
roundhand. The onlyobiection to this system John Bartlett. Cambndge— Stoddard a Prac- 
--- -) be that the pupil may fail in thesp ' "'=^^ ■A"'*'T'"'' *"^^ Warren Werner's Ex- 
r exercises or at least employ an in ' P^"ences of a Barrister, Comiah, Lamport at 
adequately long time in acquiring facility in ^°-'^,^^ York— several amusing volumes of 
them, in which case it will be assumed that h<; 1 1^}« '''^"^7 of American humorous works. A. 
, ir writer, when after all he might eaailv ^"'1' Phll'delphla— and the recent volum« 
learn a legible, rapid hand. BecaoJe a ma^ ! "*^ P"t"""B Semi-Monthly Library which 
could not ride an unmanageable lebra. It wonhl I """ f" "" 'P"!"'? unstained the publisher'i 
--rt do to assume that he might not be able to '■ mrajaetito furnish none but gwd books, 
a well-trained lioise, *^"*»P- "''■ 0"""i'8 entertainmg Pilgrimage 

in Egypt, which has recently been published 
by Meaera. Gould and Lincoln of this city, h 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

TO READERS AND CORBESPON DENTS. 

There were no " Odd Minutes " in the last 
number of To-Diy, and aome of our friends 

have kindly noticed the omission and asked 
•'-- reason. We appeal to the experience of 



ilready been noticed in advance, with e 
racls, in the pages of To-Day. 



Mendelshonmusicfor the "Antigone" I 

locles has been published in Leipsic— | 

the German and English text. Its j 

uld be a corioos spectacle, I 
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NOTES FEOH OEBHAN PAPERS. passaj^e, Mr. Prewott gives amonor others the 

A new drama, called "The Audience,*' by ^ol^owinor further illustration of the same 

the disfingruished pianist Henn Hertz, who thincr :—•* The Greek, who, according to Plu- 

was last heard from in his letters describing ^arch, brought the news of victory to Platca, 

his adventures in California, has just been a hundred and twentv-five miles, in a day, was 

brought out in Copenhagen with great success. ^ better traveller still.** 

Curious to investigate these instances of 

Two musical artists, SignoraGadi and Miss remarkable celerity m pedestrians, we have 
Smith hive, during the last winter, been ere- consulted Plutarch and other authorities care- 
atin^ a great sensation in Germany. The ^^^^y* ^^^ ^^ ^^ "^^ ^"^ ^^^ statement ad- 
musical morning entertainments of Signora d«ced by Mr. Prescott Plutarch and Mr. 
Gafli at Beriin, have been very fully attended, Prescott both remembered indistinctly what 
and hive won the praise of the most fastidious ^^Y ^^^ ^^^^ ^**g" ^^V ^^^ writin?. 
amateurs. Miss Smith, at Prague, has been Plutarch in his life of Paulus iEnriilius, 
very well received at the performances of the ^^'"^ relating how Castor and Pollux " ex- 
Prague Conservatory, and the different operas, pressed ** the intelligence of a certain victory, 

says thit similar stories are told of the way 

The authorities of the city of Genoa have ^^ which, among other instances, unknown 

resolved to erect a monumental pillar to the agents announced "the defeat of the Persians 

honor of Christopher Columbus. It is to stand *^ Mycale with equal expedition at PlataBCB." 

• on the Plaza Aqua Verde, and a large sum The battles of Plate© and Mycale were 

has already been devoted to this purpose. certainly fought on the same day, in both of 

which the Greeks gained decided and remirk- 

The sculptor Wolgast, in Berlin, a pupil of able victories, in toe former by land and in 
Rauch, has completed a statuette of Alexander ^® latter by sea ; and there is a story which 
Von Humboldt, for which the celebrated an- Platarch alludes to as above quoted, th it the 
tlior sat to him. This work, which is to be rumored result in the one encouraged and de- 
cast in bronze, is greaUy praised. The artist pressed respectively the Greeks and Persians, 
is not ver)r generally known to the German '° ^^ ^l^^r. Bat the battle of Plataec was 
public, having been absent in America a nura- bought in the morning, while the battle of 
ber of years, Mycale took place in the aflernoon of the 

same day ; so that any such news of victory 

A WORK entitled Biographical Observations "^^^^t have been carried from PlatiEae to 

on Nicole Paganini, with on analysis of his Mycale, and not from Mycale to PlaUeae. 

works, and a history of the Violm, has re- Besides, the distance between these two places 

cendy been published in Germany by F. J. ^ * fiTreat deal moro than one hundred and 

E6tis the younger. This work is spoken of twenty-five miles in an air line, and being, as 

in Gennan journals as promising much to the they aro, separated by the whole breadth of 

musical public, the author halving been a per- ^® ^Ggean sea, a locomotive engine, much less 

Bonal friend of the great violinist, and havimr ^ man on foot, would hardly be able to travel 

had access to the best sources of information *>etween them in a day. All the communica- 

with regard to his life, his compositions, and ^^'^^ between them must have been either 

his 8tu(ues. supernatural, as Herodotus intimates, arising 

from the vicinity of temples to the same deity 

Judas Iscariot, a Dramatic Poem in five near each battle-jrround— or merely pretended, 

parts, with an epilogue by Professor Rotscher ^ ^*^" Siculus relates, who says that Laoty- 

of Beriin, is praised by some of the German chides, the Greek General at Mycale, m order 

joomals as among the best of the modem *® reanimate his troops, caused the rumor to 

dramatic works. The author is the formerly l>e spread among them that the Persians were 

anonymous actress, Eliza Schmidt, who now <iefeated at PlatcBB. 

appears as a dramatic poet There is, however, a feat m nmning re- 

__^_^ corded by Plutarch, of which the scene is 

Marshal Marmont spent the winter in ^!*^®' *"^ ^® distance accomplished in 

Venice, where he was at work on his " Me- fj^^^^ ^ *^o"* ^- «'^°*® ^ ^"^^ mentioned by 

moirs," which are said to be nearly ready for ¥/• Prescott It occurs in the Life of Ans- 

the press. Udes, as follows :— 

Qoyn A T nv n-pomp " The v Greek forces after the victory of 

CLASSICAL PEDESTBIAHS. Platieie were directed to build an altar to 

Our readers may remember that in an art- Jupiter the deliverer, but n >t to oflTer any sac- 

ic^ in the tenth number of To-Day, headed rifice upon it till they had extinguished all the 

"Space Annihilation** we had occasion to fire in the country, be<;ause it had been pol- 

quote a passage from Pre8cott*8 Goequest of luted by the barbarians, and supplied them- 

Mexico* to show the speed attained in run- selves with pure fire from the common altar 

niBg by the ancient Aztecs. In a note to that at Delphi. Hereupon the Greek generals 

* Vol, i, page 42. went all over the country and caused the fires 
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to be put out, and Euchidas, a Platiean, under- 
taking to fetch fire with all ima^able speed 
from the altar of the god, went to Delphi, 
sprinkled and purified himself there with 
water, put a crown of laurel on his head, took 
fire from the altar, and then hastened back to 
PlataesB, where he arrived before sunset, hav- 
ing thus perforijned a journey of a thousand 
furlongs [one hundred and twenty-five miles] 
in one day. But having saluted his fellow, 
citizens and delivered the fire, he fell down 
on the spot and presently expired. The Pla- 
tsans carried him to the temple of Diana, sur- 
nimed Eucleia, and buried him there, putting 
this short inscription on his tomb : — * Here 
lies Euchidas, wlio went to Delphi and re- 
turned the same day.' " 

Our readers will recollect that we alluded 
to this incident in our remarks upon " Space 
Annihilation." A reference to the map shows 
that double the distance between Platss and 
Delphi is just about that stated in this extract 
Another similar instance recorded of a pedes- 
trian's heroic death is recorded by Plutarch 
[De Gloria Athenieasium] in these words : — 

" Most of the historians say that Eucleus 
running with his arms, hot from the fight, and 
falling at the doors of the chief men in 
Athens, said only this — * Rejoice : we re- 
joice !' and immediately died." This was the 
first announcement in Athens of the glorious 
victory at Marathon. 

THE EUOrS OF MASADA. 

The attention of travellers in the Holy 
Land has within a few vears been attracted 
to the ruins of a fortress built on a high rock, 
at a short d 'stance from the city of Jerusalem. 
It is remarkable for having been the last re- 
fuse of such of the Hebrew nation as utterly 
refused t<^ submit to any foreign rule. The 
historian Josephus calls these people the Si- 
carii, and relates that they took refugre in this 
fortress of Masada, which was supposed to be 
impregnable, and they made descents from it 
upon the neighboring regions, at first merely 
for the purpose of forage and to procure the 
means of livinof. After the Romans had be- 
come quiet possessors of Jerusalem, however, 
and learniner that the Jews who remained 
there were divided by their seditions and op- 
pressed with the cruel tyranny of their rulers, 
the holders of thi;< mountain fort became more 
bold and made frequent expeditions into the 
surrounding country. They set fire to the 
little city of Engaddi, and slaughtered such 
of the inhabitants of it as were unable to make 
their escape, to the number of seven hundred, 
mostly women and children. 

Jerusalem had fallen, and there remained 
to the Jews nothinor but this fortress of Ma- 
sada. The Romans annoyed by the incursions 
of its defenders resolved to destroy it Bassns, 
the prefect of Judea, being dead, was suc- 



ceeded by Flavins ffylva, and his first thought 
was to march against Masada. It was then 
commanded by an eminent- and brave man, 
Eleazar of the tribe of Judah, who had driven 
many Jews to rebellion when the Censor 
Quirinus had been sent to Judea. As soon 
as they had placed themselves under the orders 
of Eleazar the Sicarii treated as enemies 
such of their countrymen as had submitted to 
the Roman yoke. Sylva resolved tfi crush 
this last strong-hoia of rebellion. At the head 
of his army he marched agrainst Eleazar and 
his followers who occupied Masada. After 
having immediately taken possession of all the 
surrounding country, he placed garrisons in 
the most favorable places, he surrounded the 
fortress with a wall to prevent the besieged 
from escapinsr* and established posts of sur- 
veillance. He selected for his station the 
point where the rock rises from the neighbor- 
inor mountain. He found it, however, very 
difficult to maintain himself there, for all his 
provisions had to be brousrht from a crreat dis- 
tance and with great labor by the Jews who 
were compelled to supply his camp. Water 
even was necessarily procured in this way 
because there were no springs in that region. 
Masada forms the summit of a rock, of 
which the circumference is considerable. This 
rock \b surrounded on all sides by valleys so 
deep that the bottom cannot be seen from tlie 
top. It is a peak and inaccessible, except in 
two points where difficult paths present them- 
selves. A road leads to it firom the Asphaltic 
Lake towards the east and another from the 
west, which is less difficult in its ascent The 
first, in the time of Josephus, was called the 
Serpent, on account of its narrowness and its 
numerous turnings, which gives it a resem- 
blance to that reptile. It consists only of a 
break in the side of the rocks which overhang 
the precipice, turning often round upon itielf, 
and rising very gradually. In ascending it 
one foot must be placed directly behind the 
other ; a false step would be death, for the 
pointed rocks on each side rise in a manner 
to fill with terror the boldest heart After 
ascending in this manner about four miles, the 
rest of the way is up a perfect peak. The 
rock, however, does not terminate in a sharp 
point but presents at the summit an esplanade. 
It is there that the first high priest Jonathas 
built the fortress that he called Masada. Herod 
afterwards erected there numerous build- 
ings. He enclosed the summit with a wall 
which was about a mile in circumference, 
built of white stones, about eighteen feet 
high and twelve thick. The towers com- 
municated with buildings constructed within 
and attached to the will of the enclosure^ for 
the summit which offered a productive soil 
was reserved by the king for cultivation, so 
that if food could not be brought from without, 
the refugees in the fortress might not suffer 
from famine. 
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Towards the western side Herod also bnilt 
a palace, placed within the walls and facing 
towards the north. The walls of this palace 
were very high and of great solidity ; at each 
comer was a tower a hundred feet in height.. 
In these were various and sumptuous apart- 
ments, porticos and baths, supported every- 
where by columns formed each of a single stone 
The floors and sides of the apartments were 
ornamented with mosaics. In every house on 
the plateau, about the palace and before the 
wall, large cisterns had been cut in the rock 
to keep water, so as to furnish a supply as 
great as if there had been living springs. A 
covered road led from the palace to the highest 
point of the fortress. This road could not 
be seen from without 

The industry of man assisted by nature de- 
fended this fortress against any outward at- 
tack. The interior resources were still more 
abundant There was com concealed there 
in sufficient quantity to last a veiy long time. 
There was also wine, oil, leguminous grains 
of all kinds and dates, accumulated in the 
magazines. Eleazar and his followers took pos- 
session of the fortress by artifice, but they found 
all kinds of provisions in as good state as if 
they had been recently placed there, though a 
very great number of years had passed smce 
they bad been stored to resist the Roman in- 
vasion. The Romans themselves, when they 
afterwards obtained possession of the place, 
found there the remains of these provisions, 
apparentl^^ quite fresh. It is probable that 
this astonishing preservation was owing to the 
atmosphere of the place and the height of the 
citadel which preserved it from the deleterious 
influence of lower regions. The citadel also 
contained arms enough to equip a very large 
body of men. It has been supposed that Herod 
built and provisioned this castle as a place 
of refuge against the double dangers which 
he dreaded First, that the Jewish nation 
would make him descend from the throne to 
replace upon it the descendants of their an- 
cient kings, and on the other hand, he was on 
bis guard against the intrigues of the Queen 
of Egypt, Cleopatra, who in fact took no trou- 
ble to conceal her designs, and openl}r urged 
Anthony to put Herod to death and give ner 
the kingdom of Judea. The taking of this 
fortress Duilt by Herod was, long after, the last 
act of the Romans in their war against the 
Jews. 

Sylva having enclosed all the surrounding 
country, devoted all his eflbrts to make a 
■lege of the place, and arrayed against it all 
the warlike machinery which was used at that 
time. He did all he could also to prevent the 
besieged from making their escape. He built 
up near the walls edifices of wood to which 
he set fire. The flames communicated with 
the interior, and such breaches were made in 
he fortifications that the Romans expected 
^he next day to effect their entrance into the 



fort They kept the most vigilant watch that 
none of the unfortunate beseig'ed should 
escape. But the precaution was unnecessary. 
Eleazar did not think of flight for himself, and 
was resolved that no one else should attempt 
it When he saw his last rampart destroyed 
by fire, and finding no other means of salva- 
tion, reflecting, too, on the dreadful cmelties 
reserved by the conquering Romans for their 
women and children, he resolved to die with 
all his followers. Persuaded that it was the 
best course which remained for him to take, he 
assembled his companions and endeavored to 
excite them by his eloquence to fultii this ter- 
rible resolution. He urged thorn first to kill 
their wives and children, who would thus 
escape outrage and servitude, and afterwards 
that they should kill each other. First of all, 
they would destroy the treasures and the for- 
tress and thus deceive the cupidity of the Ro- 
mans. 

Eleazar urged his proposition with all his 
eloquence, but it was not received with favor 
by all his hearers. Some of them, however, 
proposed to obey him and even showed 
alacrity in meeting so glorious a death. Others 
had pity on their wives and children and hesi- 
tated to obey so terrible a command. But 
Eleazar seeing their hesitation renewed his 
exhortations. He spoke to them of the im- 
mortality of the soul with an ever increasing 
energy until he succeeded in inflaming his 
hearers to such a degree, that according to 
Josephus, all those present without a single 
exception were seized with a frantic ardor 
and entered on the dreadful work. They em- 
braced their wives and children with convul- 
sive tenderness, and then stabbed them with 
a firm hand, There was not one who did not 
shed the blood of those most dear to him. 
After this scene of carnage, the sumvors, 
overpowered with horror at what they had 
done, and in haste to reioin in death those 
whom they had smitten, neaped up all their 
wealth and committed it to the flames. They 
then chose by lot ten of their number on 
whom devolved the terrible duty of killing all 
the rest, and laid down near the still warm 
bodies of their wives ai)d children, and ofiered 
their throats to tiieir heroic executioners. The 
chosen ten accomplished their work without 
shrinking, and when it was over, in their turn 
designated by lot the one who was to kill the 
nine others, and then destroy himself by his 
own hand. The last survivor examined all 
the bodies stretched around him, and having 
assured himself that there was not one who 
needed his ministry, he set fire to the palace 
and ran his sword through his own body. 
They all died convinced that there did not re- 
main one human being whom the Romans 
could take alive. 

They were mistaken, however, for an old 
woman, with a female relative of Eleazar, 
distinguished by her knowledge and wisdom, 
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■nd five chiUrpn, had auccepdci) in c-nnci-iilm)^ I 
themaelven in a Kubterninean aqueduct, nhorc 
they PHCitped discovery. The bc>si''ge[l of! 
Masada tlius died 1o ihe number of niii(^ hun- 
dred Bnd sixty, including women and chil!lri?n. ' 

At break of day, when llie Romnna untici- 
pBting a severe combat, irmed theoi-selvPB 
&nd hajitened to their entrenchments und scal- 
ing ladders, tliey found no enemy before them, 
but solitude, silence, and smouldering floiiies 
spread all around. Tbcy were far from bais- 
pecting what had taken place, and gave »ith 
ono voice n loud cry, that they might call up 
•ome human form. The poor hiddon women 
and children slone heard it. They left their re- 
trea', and Kleazar's relative reconntcd all the 
delaiU of this horrible night. Al first llie Ro- 
mans could not believe their words. They 
coald not conceive of such devotedneas; they 
endeavored to extinguish the fire, and pene- 
trated soon into the palace through ttie flnuips 
— here tlie heaps of dead bodies deprived 
them of all joy of their victory ; they could no 
longer doubt the sublime contempt of death 
by which so many men had made themselves 
ilWtrioua. This is the last act of the men 
whom Joeephus calls " Robbers," 

This piece of ancient history, drawn from 
Josephua, is prefixed to an account of a visit 
made by a party of French Imvellers to this 
ancient fort, about ayear since. One of the 
persons who made the expedition in Ufcember 
of the year 1850, M. de Saulcy, describes it 
in an article in a recent numberof the Renicdfs 
deux Mendes, from which we have taken the 
bietorical facts given above. We give some i 
account froii bia narrative, of the preai.'nt slate 
of this remarkable spot, which the partv reach- 
ed after an ascent of great labor and ditliculty. 
After describing this ascent at considerable 
length, the traveller says : 

" At laflt we reached the eumniLt, and a 
fragment of a road made like an eiiib;inki[ient 
between the precipice and aremntint of wiill 
built of cnt stone, ended in a well prrnerved 
gate of handsome material anda pointed arch. 
On the stones of this Eatewayhavebeeiioui,at 
some uncertain period, crossed signs, like the 
symbol of the planet Venna 9 and Greek 
letters, like the A and the T, Are tlieso parts 
of tlie original ornaments ? 1 think not. on ac- 
count of tiio want of the appearance of iiiitii)u)ty 



east of the arched gale," says Mr. Saulcy, 
■' we went towards the north, where we louiid 
It large square cistern, in which there was not 
a drop of water ; it is now overgrown with 
bushes. Farther on to the noith-wcst of the 
palace is a quadrangular enclosure, of a much 
more ancient construction than the palace and 
other edifices. A large and deep ditch sepa- 
rates it from the rest of the plateau, beginning 
from tlie left side of a square lower in ruini, 
which overlooks the ground. We ascended this 
tower, and from it could see all the interior of 
this more ancient fortress, divided from north 
1o south by uninterrupted piles of ruins, formed 
of great irregular black stone, tbe remains of 
edifices crushed on the spot. I do not doubt 
that this enclosure was that of Masado, buil- 
by the Priest Jonathas, as described by Jo- 
sephua. All tbe rest, then, is the work of 
Herod the Great. Some walls are built of 
great regular stones, united together by small 
stones instead of cemenL T&e kind of con- 
I Btruction is found in the cisterns of Jerusalem 
and El Biresh. Towards the east, that is to say, 
the direction of the Dead Sea, there are no more 
traces of a wall as handsomely and solidly 
bailt OS that which overlooks the plateau. — 
This is easily understood : no attack was to be 
feared from that side, which could be reached 
only by the birds. A cordon of ruins bor- 
dered, however, the crest of the plateau of 
Hasada. On the side where we were, we were 
sarprized at the wonderful state of preserva- 
tion of the besieging works erected under the 
orders of Sylva. The plateau has no edifices 
upon it, except al the north point, where ore 
the ruins of a palace and a cistern, and to- 
wards the south point another cisterD and a 
mass of iiiins, belonging perhaps to barracks. 
In the south side of the rock are excavated a 
well and a cellar, the walls of which are all 
lined with a very solid and smooth cemenL — 
There would be great danger in descending 
into these pits, since they are. so to speak, 
suspended over the Ouad el Ilafaf, which 
opens more than fifteen hundred feet below. 
The entrance is made by a small stairway 
composed of steps which end in the cavern. 
This is undoubtedly one of those magazines 
in which were accumulated provisions, which 
could at Hasada remain years without dete- 
norstion. As we proceeded we came upon 
another cistern, or rather a well," and returned 
the west side, that is, the side on which 



rh™t«'lf ..ti^^^r^Ttr^:;:'' "^'"-^ ' '- to the west side, that is. the side on which >s 
Remarks mil crock. Those sigrn -o hn^^- ^^^ g,ie of entrance, and against which are 
ever, some of them upright, others inclined or ji„^„j „,.„„ ,„.!„ .„j\„ki,.,i„„. ;„ . 
eren turned over, which may favor Vi<- 
that they are dates made by the l)u 



the gate. Beyond this gate 

fore us a vast plateau. It is that of Masiada : 

God be praised, we are here safe and sound." 

Afler making sketches of the guteway and 
■nrrounding objects, the travellers began an 
exploration of the whole plateau : 

"Starting from the palace, which is directly 



disposed square towers and habitations in 

good state of preservation, having the fanciful 

appearance of pigeon houses, in consequence 

of the regtilar holes pierced in the walls, and 

thus we finished the tour of the place." 

The ruins of Masada have not been often 
visited by Europeans. Messrs. Robciison and 
Smith law them only from the heights of 
Aga Djed^r in 1842. Mr. Wolcott, an Ameri- 
can missionary, and Mr. Tipping, an Eng- 
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lish painter, were the lirat to Bcs.le the pla- , 
teau of MsBaila, anil verify the exactDess ■,( 
the conjecta re of Messrs. Robinson and Smith 
that the modem Sebbeh ie the same aa tiic 
ancient Masuda. In the Biblical Repository. 
Mr .Robinson published two intereatitig letters 
from Mr. Wolcott, in which he descnbes his 
Tisit to Masada. 

On the aOth of Apri), 1848, a party from 
Captain Lynch's American expedition stiip^ 
visited Mdsada, and an account is given iti 
his narrative of this expedition, which isquotiil 
in the French Review, from wiiich we takt: 
the particulars we give. At the end of Ihie 
description, the French traveller says : 

"Such is the narrate of Captain Lynch 
It will be seen to agree very well with wh it 
we have ourselves observed. Only I must re- 
mark that it is not right to concede to Messrs. 
Robinson and Smith, so rich in their own ob- 
servations, the honor of having first visited tlio 
niiis of Masada. This honor belones incon- 
teetibly to Messrs. Wolcott and Tippine. Tlic 
officers sent to Sebbeh by Captain Lynch, 
were the second comers, and it is not withaiu 
a certain degree of pride that we find our- 
selves the third party who have attempted this 
perilous exploration." 

We have read, with much interest, M. i\c, 
Saulcy'a account of this remarkable fortress, 
and the historical facts connected with \ia 
erection and destruction. Dating so very Tur 
back, placed at such an inaccessible point of 
rock, formed and maintained at such labor and 
expense, yielded up at last with such terriblt.- 
self-SBcrince, this final stronghold of the Jewi»)i 

Cople is surely an object of interest. Wy 
ve made the foregoing abstract of the artitlo 
in the Revue des deux Mondes, which is too 
long to find room entire in our columna, thut 
we mi^t place before oor readers this strikii^^r 
point in the histoiy and geography of the Holy 

BTTATmr a haKDB. 

Mh. Editor, — Would yon be willing to 

Sive an obscure corner of To-Day to a fi;n 
esoltoiy hints on the neglected but import«nt 
•abject of shaking hands ? It seems to us 
that the principles which govern this cert.'- 
mony are very imperfectly understood. And 
those people who think it beneath the notice 
of rational beings make a great mistake, since 
it us precisely because we are rational bein|;d, 
that the shaking of hands becomes important. 
No one suppcecB that it makes much difiiT- 
SDce to dogs how they rub noses toRethei— 
but in the shaking of hands there is cnaract--r. 
We can tell the man who has a warm heart 
by his gripe and bis shake — all true men be- 
long to this masonic fraternity and no better 
sign is wanted. But the pretender who at 
tempts to simulate a genuine shake deceives 



no one but himself. There is an electrio 
truui communicated to our whule system 
whenever we come in contact with such a 
man. And to get for a moment on more de- 
licate ground — we have a theory of our own 
about ladies, where the degree of intimacy 
warrants the shaking of bands. Commend us 
to the one who always hits easily and accu- 
rately on the narrow line between coldness 
and liatlessness on the one hand and awkward- 
ness and forwardness on the other. 

Those men whom nature never meant to 
shake hands can never learn. Cold and self- 
iah mortals might as well give up any such 
attempt — what we have to say is for the bene- 
fit of those who are well enough as nature 
left them, but from lack of art, or from some 
misunderstanding about etiquette are always 
blundering in the matter and makiuf; others 
uncomfortable as well as themselves. Take 
for example a benevolent old gentleman friend 
of ours, whom we met the other day for the 
first time in six months. We approached one 
another mutually intending tu give a hearty 
greeting. But the old gentlem3,n has a curi- 
ous and unfortunate way of shaking hands 
horizontallv — whereas we, of course, always 
shake bands vertically — the consequence was, 
that the combination of the two motions pro- 
duced a third, neither vertical nor horizontal 
' ^but in an irregular, slanting line, which has 
I no specific name that we are aware of, but 
j which was so disagreeable that we both gave 
I up in a Bttle while. Or again — our friend T, 
is a large, warm-hearted man, who holds out 
his hand with a great appearance of cordiality, 
and yet no sooner have we taken it in ours, 
and thereby got committed and fairly involved 
in the undertaking, than he lets his hand hang 
nerveless and limber in ours, putting us to 
the necessity of either acting in the same ab- 
surd manner, or else of pumping his groat 
arm. Then our countryfied friend C, who, 
moving to the city two or three years ago, 
applied himself with more zeal than discretion 
to the correction of sotiie little gaucheries, 
which an honest but homely bringing up had 
fixed upon him. His present notion of eti- 
qnette in shaking, is, to fix his elbow against 
his side and shake his hand from the wrist — 
which process to our utter amazement he put 
into operation the last lime nc met. Still 
worse IS our friend A., who seizes your bond, 
iil\a it up, and then suddenly lets go, leaving 
yon standing with your arm elevated in the 
absurd and uappropriate attitude of a popular 
orator. The first time we ever shook bands 
with A., we were exceedingly mortified, and 
afler getting onr band down we took occasion 
to glance furtively at it, to see if we could 
detect the cause of this extraordinary be- 
havior in any malasses or other sticky sub- 
stance, which made the hand unpleasant to 
the touch. 

Gloves ufteamake awkward work in shok- 




ing hands. We recollect to have seen not 
long ago, an ingenious argument in a review to 
prove that it was no more necessary to take 
off one's glove to shake hands, uiilen per- 
fectly convenient, than to take off one's boot 
when it is proposed to kick a man, and the 
analogy between the hand and foot in this 
particular was justified from the German lan- 
guage where the common word for glove is 
hand-^hoe. We wish this rule could be 
established, as it would be very comfortable 
in the case of men whose hands are disagree- 
Me from dampness or other reasons. And 
like a good rule it would work weU both 
ways. The man with damp hands would not 
feel under the necessity of taking off his 
gloves when he met us; and conversely, if 
he should take his off, we should feel at lib- 
erty to keep oufb on. Moreover, it is often 
very difficult in hot weather to get off a ti^ht 
fitting kid, of which we were once painfully 
aware — in suddenly meeting a gentleman well 
known for the stin precision and formal ele- 
gance of his manners. He drew off his glove 
with great ease and deliberation — whereas 
ours would not move, the hand being hot — 
the knowledge of which made it hotter, and 
finally forced us to shake with the glove 
partly off, and its fingers flapping. 

To show the bad effects which may result 
from a misunderstanding of other rules of 
hand shaking, we may mention a fact wliich 
we read in a newspaper not long ago. That 
one of our leading politicians, Mr. Clay, we 
believe, in a recent tour was seri^iusly incon- 
venienced if not injured by the amount of 
boisterous shaking to which he was subjected 
at the hands of zealous but inconsiderate po- 
litical friends, who for^t that the exercise 
was constant on his side and occasional on 
theirs, and who fell into the common error of 
supposing that he was as glad to see them as 
they were to see him. But as we do not mean 
to oe unfair, nor push our one idea too far, 
we candidly admit that Mr. Clay was at the 
same time subjected by numerous ladies to 
certain osculatory exercises, which by reason 
of their long continuance we . should think 
might have been equally and perhans still 
more fatiguing. But on this point we forbear, 
first, because it is not what we are writing 
upon ; and again, because our means of in- 
formation on this subject are very limited, 
and our opportunities for observation or expe- 
riment still more so. 

If we had sufficient time at our disposal, 
sufficient space in the columns of " To-Day y** 
and sufficient information on the subject 
(neither of which three requisites are we for- 
tunate enough to possess) we should like ex- 
tremely to go into a scientific treatise on the 
subject of Miaking hands, (for the subject well 
admits of such a treatise,) with illustratioDS 
giUiiered from history, snowing how that 
among certain barbarous and, we believe, 



oriental nations, a custom is moch in vogue 
of rubbing noses by way of salutation — a 
heathenish custom, to which there are many 
obvious objections — a custom which we sin- 
cerely hope no reformer will take hold of and 
undertake to introduce here, or if such should 
ever be the case, we trust a man will be found 
equal to the exigency, who will be conserva- 
tive enough to take hold of such reformer in 
turn by the feature which he has endeavored 
to pervert to surh unnatural purposes, and 
walk him out of the community. 

Almost equally objectionable is the French 
custom we have heard of (and very French it 
is) for two men to kiss one another in tiie 
street, or any where else, without any appa- 
rent previous provocation. That two ladies 
should so act is none of our business, though 
even there something might be said, if we 
dared. But that two beards, or worse, two 
moustaches should come together is unnatural, 
on the face of it In fact, to prevent such a 
catastrophe (if it were effectual for the pur- 
pose) would be a good, and perhaps the best 
reason on which moustaches could be justified 
at all. But when to this is added the still 
greater absurdity, nay heinousness, of two 
men embracing one another in public (a cus- 
tom we have heard of, as prevailing more or 
less in Europe) we do not know how langua^ 
can adequately express to ears polite, the dis- 
gust an American does and should feci, and 
so we shall prudently decline making the at- 
tempt. In China, the custom is for each of 
the two persons who meet one another to 
shake his own hands ! Truly, a very expres- 
sive way of showing sympathy ! 

How different from these nuserablc usages 
which we have been considering is the maiUy, 
womanly, di^ified yet affectionate custom of 
shaking hands — a custom, which in conform- 
ity to the '^ spirit of the age " we should like to 
style in one word Anglo-Saxon, were it not 
tHat it is by no means confined to the Anglo- 
Saxons; but is equally common to all the civil- 
ized nations of the earth. However we are 
disposed to consider it as Anglo-Saxon in its 
nature and essence, though we arc not even 
sure that it originated with them. 

Having considered then shaking hands in 
its nature and essence, it would be well to 
put into concise language the fundamental 
principles which govern tms social observance 
— ^in the form, for instance, of canons. But 
we must shrink from this task as far beyond 
our powers, however much we should be 
pleased to see it done. Before leaving the 
subject, however, we cannot refrain from 
throwing out a few hints on the subject, par- 
ticularly as we began with a promise so to 
do. 

In the first place, never be boisterous or 
violent in shaking hands ; there is no reason 
for making a toil of what ou^ht to be a plea- 
sure. Muscular men who act upon this mis- 
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taken iilaa of confounding vebcm«nce wiUi 
cordiality not unfrequently inflict Berioua pain 
and damage upon their weaker though not 
lees ulfeolionste brethren. We have had our 
right paliu made sore by a grip, which has 
■qucezcd all cordiality and good nature out 
of UH. Don't then make a gymnastic eierciae 
of shakiog bands, nor accompany it with elap- 

C'ng on the back or other such rudeness, un- 
sa you want to insult your friend. But take 
care on the other hand not to run into the 
other extreme, and if you cannot abake cordi- 
ally, leave it alone and make no overtures. 

Secondly, adapt your heartiness to the ex- 
igences of the case and your own feeliugi. 
If you saw your friend yeuterday, don't shute 
BB if you had not aeen bim for a twelvemonth. 
Regulate it by the state of the case and by 
what you have to say. " Suit the action to 
the word, the word to the action." At the 
•ame time try to give a shake corresponding 
to whot you we receiving. Don't compel your 
&iend who starts at fever heat to come down 
precipitately to your zero point Or if the , 
case De the other way come down quickly in 
your zeal unless you feel him coming up. 

Lastly, when you have done shaking, Hop | 
oiui Itl go. Though this rule sounds simpJe , 
eoough, the neglect of it makes trouble i 
eoougb. We have known and been concerned 
ourselves in shakes which beginning well 
might have ended successfully, had not our 
friend persisted in keeping on, getting slower 
and slower, until what began as a good. shake 
dribbled away into a listless wagging, and 
finally ceased, leaving us band in band, with- 
out any good reason or excuse, like two lovers, 
until a sense of our position forced as to let 
go awkwardly and resort to some miserable 
expedient, such as whisking a handkerchief 
about to distract attention. 

. We should like in conclnsion (but this 
]deasare we shall deny ourselves) to say 
something about shaking hands with ladies. 
Here sound discretion and a nice instinct is 
indispensable. Bnt in such cases a shaking 
of hands soccessfull; accomplished is its own 
ceward. K. <!. 



uiq)raductive assets. A letter from Hydrabad, 
wMch we find in a late London paper, says: 

" The diamond was consigned to the Min- 
ister the day before yesterday, and was yes- 
terday brought to the Resident, it is supposed, 
as part payment of the debt, and I hope it ' 
been accepted. Taken in round numbers, 
diamond weighs 400 carats, and is the largest 
diamond next to the Brazil diamond. '.'" 
Koh-i-noor, I have heard, weighs but 300. 
The diamond of the Nizam will not permit its 
being cut into a perfect brilliant, and I there- 
fore presume that the cutting being adapted 
to itK shape, it need not lose more than one- 
fouith in the operation ; if, then, this diamond 
be the second or even third or fourth in i 
that is extant, the Niiam, whose nund must 
place a high value npon these things, could 
not more evince his desire to discharge the 
debt than by the sacrifice he has made. This, 
I trust and believe, will procure him consider- 
ation from the Government of India. 1 hope 
it will do more, and dispose it to receive th 
diamond at its full valuation by jeweller 
computation, and not according to the reduce 
price of the markets of the present day. In 
former days, though not taken from the enemy, 
it might nave been a trophy, added to Lord 
Dalbousie's fame, that he had given to Eng- 
land the second and third largest diamonds il 
the world. I question whether even now, ii 
the age of science, of arts siid manufactures, 
Rnasia will not envy England the glory of 
possessing two such diamonds. It muHt have 
been a bitter moment to the Nizam when be 
parted with it, and the sacrifire deserves con- 
sideration from Lord Dalhousie." 

Painful as it may be to the Nizam to part 
with this bauble, we cannot help thinking, 
that il he can (jet credited for it in the \)ookb 
of his importunate creditor to the amount ( 
its valuation by the rules above referred ti , 
be may fairly set it down as a good business 



THE UBE OF DIAXONJ)& 

Most people in hearing of the extravagant 
valuation which is put upon the few large dia- 
monds which have been discovered m the 
world, and which are mostly Jocked up in the 
rarely visited depositories of sovereign princes, 
are puzzled to know wliat is the use of them. 
It appears from recent accounts from India. 
that "the Nizam's debts" to the East India 
Company, which for some time past have made 
a considerable figure in the history of trans- 
actions in that coimtry, are about to be liqui- 
dated in part by "a laree rough diamonc 
„ seven tolahs," which hM for a long 
time been quietly deposited among the Nizam^ | 
I treaeores, cowtituting, of course, a ptit of his 
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SCHULEE'S HOUSE. 

Ir you take your course from the market- 
place in Weimar, and pass by one street which 
would take you to Goethe's house, you can- 
not avoid, if you enter the next, called, by the 
way, the handsomest in the city, the Esplanade, 
arriving at Schiller's house. It stands near the 
street, on the right. Near the outside door are 
placed a quantity of plaster costs, lithographies, 
and other specimens of plastic or imitative 
art, which refer to Schiller, to Switzerland, 
to Goethe, the thirty years' war, and the 
like. Over the house door we read, " Here 
lived Schiller." The house, since the year 
1847, up to which time it had been private 
property, has been owned by the citv. The 
castellan of the house meets you at the door, 
and, if you please, conducts you up to the very 
rood You come first into an empty room, 
where you find a row of old shoes and boots 
belonging to tlie poet, then into a second, 
which is furnished with chairs from fair hands 
in the principal cities of the Arch-duchy. — 
These chairs are ornamented with the arms of 
the cities wrought in needle-work. From 
that you enter the study and sleeping cham- 
ber of Schiller. We have long been in the 
habit of taking things as we find them, and not 
adding to circumstances the force of memory 
and imagination. So we entered calmly Schil- 
ler's bed-room without heart-beating, or the 
other great emotions which young students, 
delicate sentimentalists, and tender-hearted 
damsels exhibit on such occasions. The 
room was inhabited until 1847, and sub. 
jected to all the changes which were thought 
necessary by the successors of Schiller. The 
furniture had been scattered in different direc- 
tions. The city authorities, when they took 
the place under their protection, covered it 
with a new carpet, which was almost identical 
with the one which was formerly there. It is 
green, with an undecided figure, and suitable 
tor a man who needs a relief for his eyes 
while constantly studying and writing. The 
furniture was brought together again, as far as 
it was possible, and arranged as it was daring 
Schiller's life-time. As you enter the room, 



which being placed on the right front comer 
of the house, has two windows on the street 
and one on the court, you have on the wall 
at the led of the door, nothing bat a painting 
representing Lipari ; on the left side near the 
chimney stands an old fashioned piano of five 
octaves compass, with black lower and white 
upper keys, such as we occasionally meet with 
among those made in the last century. Lying 
on that is a guitar of an antiquated fashion. 
Over these musical instruments hangs a 
mirror, on both sides of which are seen pencil 
drawings of Schillei's garden-house in Jena 
and his dwelling-house in Weimar. Over 
these hangs another Italian landscape re- 
presenting Palermo. A low door leads into 
a narrow closet, farther on stands a little table 
on which is placed a coffee-cup of common 
porcelain, and a snuff-box made of horn, on 
the lid of which is a gilded fiowcr on a lilac 
ground ; at the end of this side, and on that 
bordering on the court is the bedstead, made 
of plain pine wood, with a cover of silk embroi- 
dery. It is narrow, and somewhat injurod by 
time in the lower part. At the head of the bed 
hangs Jagemann's picture, representing Schil- 
ler's death-bed, over which hangs a little me- 
dallion of Schiller, and over this a picture of 
Etna, which, like the other pictures of Sicily, 
are rather topographical studies than land- 
scapes. Over the long side of the bed hangs 
Jagemann's picture of Schiller, painted in the 
year 1818, and attached to it a little lock of . 
the Poet's hair. Under this is preserved in a 
case of red satin, placed in an oak frame, me- 
dallions and busts of Charles Augustus, Gub- 
tavus Adolphus, Anna Amelia, Christian Got- 
lob von Voigt, the Archduke Bernhard, Wie- 
land, and Charles Prince Primas. A palm and 
oak branch intertwined, divide Uiese curiosities 
from tlie inscription, " To Schiller, from his 
admirers." 

We now come to the writing table. It is like 
the bedstead, made of pine. But if all the other 
furniture has no mark of pretension, this arti- 
cle, wliich is the one most used by Schiller, 
combines in itself all the comforts, which the 
possessor, in tlie course of time, hod learned 
by experience the need of. The top on which 
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calling for help as I ran, and rushed in at 
the open door. 

The room was empW and stilL The win- 
dows were all fast, and the moon shone in so 
that it was nearly as light as day. I ran to 
look up the huge old fashioned chimney. The 
soot was undisturbed. My father's silrer 
watch ticked quietly on its nail, over the 
mantel-piece. My spoons shone undisturbed 
in the buffet in the comer of the room, and 
the tankard looked down upon the bright 
copper tea-kettle as usual. No trace of a 
robber could I find, and when Tim, the cow- 
boy, arrived with alight, I had nothing to say 
for myself, when he declared I had at last 
seen a ghost. If it was not, what had become 
of him ? I was convinced at last, he honed. 
Oh ! who could tell which of the housnold 
was to die the coming year ? Most likely my 
paralytic father. But some one, sure as fate. 

I returned to my bed, hugely perplexed. 
I doubted the faithfulness of my senses, 
though they never had deceived me before. 
I came down in the morning determined to 
call the disturbance the effect of a dream, 
but Was soon convinced of the reality of the 
apparition by the devastation I found in my 
larder. My ghost had carried off a cold 
round of beef, a loaf of bread, and not a small 
section of my best cheese. How he could 
contrive to vanish with such substantial 
booty, and cause it to vanish with him was 
a thin^ that defied conjecture. I tortured 
mv brain in vain to account for it without 
admitting the idea of the supematuraL Did 
I surely see him ^o in at the parlor door ? 
The picture was vivid in memory as in sight 
And the alternative, his going out at the outer 
door, which was barred and locked besides, 
and right at the foot of the stairs seemed 
equally incredible. Had he made his exit 
there, the door must have remained open, for 
I gave him no time to spare ; moreover, how 
could he leave it barred and locked behind 
his back, as I found it 

It was of no use for me to sleep uncom- 
fortably with my clothes on, and one eye 
open night after night The capricious ghost 
would not walk again probably because he 
was not hungry, till my patience being worn 
out, I gave up watching, went regularly to 
bed, blew out my lamp, and went to sleep in 
good earnest Then he waked me as before, 
creaking the pantry door. The sound was 
faint, but the report of a pistol close to my 
ear would not have waked me more effec- 
tually. I am ashamed to say tliat the pistol 
shot could not have had a greater effect upon 
my nerves, either. Peniaps I was very 
sleepy that night: I did n<A jump out of 
bed, but lay listening, with a great thumping 
in my lefl side. When I had persuaded my, 
self to believe that I4iad had the nightmare 
and had heard no sound at all, the returning 
footsteps, slow and heavy, paissed along the 



enfy^and then the parlor door swung to wi^ 
a loud clap, as it was apt to do in the day-time. 

Immediately, Pe^gy and Patty, with Sally, 
the little 'prentice girl, each screaming louder 
than the other, rushed into my room, and in 
the distance I heard the dismal roaring of 
Tim, "The Ghost! Boo-hoo! The Ghost! 
Boo-hoo-hoo !" By dint of precious scolding, 
I made the house quiet, and having visited 
my father's room, and found him and his 
watcher enjoying undisturbed dreams, I 
returned to my pillow. The whole household 
were as anxious I was to keep from the invalid 
all knowledge of the disturbances which they 
supposed to be ominous of his dissolution. 
I had Peggy and Patty on my bed the rest of 
the night, and the frightened child, I soothed 
to sleep in my arms. Of course, there was 
no sleep for me, had my troubled mind 
allowed me such a solace, for the moaning 
and sighing of my nervous companions was 
varied by sharp screams, whenever they heard 
a sound below. My greatest fear and distress 
was the ill reputation that the house must 
have, should my " help," man, boy, and girls 
desert me at once, as thev were readv to do, 
I knew. I was at my wit's end with this pro- 
voking ghost, and a great deal more chagrmed 
than frightened. What was I to do ? 

I found even greater ravages in my larder 
than before. Apparently his ghostship had 
no means of cooking, for he had left the hams 
and sausages behind, and had found the way 
into my dairy. He helped himself in such a 
liberal manner that I thought he must have 
had the strength of a Brownie to carry away 
the spoil. lie had also taken to himself my 
father's warm duffile coat, which had long 
hung undisturbed on its peg in the entry. 

I laughed as heartily as I could in my 
vexation, as I went the rounds with my awe- 
stricken companions to ascertain the extent 
of my loss. Spoons and tankard all safe as 
ever ! The watch ticking away as if nothing 
had passed before its face. The fire hid 
been disturbed; it seemed the ghost had 
burnt what little fuel he found at hand, to 
warm himself, and Tim Berry picked up a 
rusty looking buckle, lying among the asliss. 
At this I laughed with so much good will 
that the jolly spirit of iha boy could not 
withstand it, and he roared too. The rest 
rebuked us by a significant silence, and. side- 
long glances. Returning to the buttery, and 
glancing round upon the bereaved dressers 
and platters, I called a council. Tim^ who 
had rolled after us through the entry in the 
shape of a ball, snapped ms fingers, and. made 
ugly faces while I maide the following address : 

" It is plain that something must be done. 
I will not suffer these piratical doings here ; 
I'll sooner summon a constable and posse. 
But I must then inform my father, and. I will 
avoid that if I can. I do not believe that a 
bodiless spirit can have any occasioa for my 
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good cream cheese. At any rate, ho must next 
time ^et through a locked door to it. Probably 
he will not be in need of food for several days, 
granting him an appetite three times as great 
as that of an ordinary mortal. Remind me at 
the end of a week to lock up everything that 
can be eaten." 

Peggy observed that she should not be on 
hand at that time, as she had heard that her 
father was not very well, and presumed he 
wanted her. Patty must also go home and 
have a quilting party, as sh '- was engaged to 
be married. And little Sally cried to go 
back to the workhouse. But with the help 
of Salome's mother, who happened in, and, 
having also my father's nurse on my side, 
who had not the heart to leave me with the 
care of a bedridden parent, and the house, 
and farm to boot, I tyrannized over them suc- 
cessfully, and they promised to abide. They 
were not good for much at their work, but it 
was everything that they should not suddenly 
desert the mansion, giving it a bad name. I 
was fall of merry jokes on his ghostship all 
the week, and had succeeded in bringing him 
rather into contempt, especially with Tim, 
when all at once one night, he signified by 
appalling groans, and the rattling of chains, 
his disapprobation of bare dressers in the but- 
tery and the new iron padlock on tlie dairy 
door. " You are there, sir, are you ?" said I 
aloud. But I lay in my bed, for it was a tre- 
mendous cold night, and I was not much dis- 
posed to take an airing. It seemed that the 
rest of the household had the same repug- 
nance, or had become used to ghostly visita- 
tions, for they managed to go to sleep again, 
and got up and went about their work in the 
morning in an orderly and composed manner. 
The ghost had done no harm in his disap- 
pointment, it seemed, and even little Sally 
began to have rather a low opinion of him, 
and to chuckle a little at the safety of my 
cheeses under the guardianship of the great 
iron padlock. 

Entering the parlor alone, however, I found 
I had not escaped scot-free after all. The 
buffet seemed to have been visited by the 
shock of an earthquake. As I have told you, 
it was a sort of open cupboard in the comer 
of tlie room,omamented with fantastic carving. 
The shelves would naturally be of a three 
cornered shape, but they were cut at the 
edge in a deep inverted scollop, leaving a 
semi-circular projection in the middle, on 
which the silver tankard shone in lonely 
splendor. My plates and cake saucers were 
standing on their edges against the wall, 
with the tiny cups and saucers ranged in 
front of them. Some of these had fallen 
down. Dire was the ruin amon^ my brittle 
treasures, yet the position in which I found 
them showed that no mortal finger had dis- 
lodged them. It was evidently a jar, yet 
nothing else in the room was disturbed. A 



small phial I had lefl on the shelf stood up 
like a little fellow with a great liat on, as if 
on purpose to inform me tliat not the slightest 
vibration had reached it 

I was more staggered and dismayed by 
this than anything I had seen yet I, how- 
ever, hastily put things in order as well as I 
could, and said not a word to anybody about it 
When evening came, I sat in my father's 
room till the men came in, and the girls 
took their knitting, and Peggy's sweetheart 
came to join the circle round the kitchen fire. 
Then 1 came down, to the manifest interrup- 
tion of some very interesting conversation, 
and enquired who was going to watch in the 
parlor with me that night 

*' I shall sit up there alone, if 1 can get no 
one to bear me company," said I, and they 
all knew I would be as good as my word. 
The men, who felt tliemsclves particularly 
called upon where courage was needed, 
grumbled something about needing their 
night's sleep after being hard at work all day 
snaking logs out of the swamp. A neighbor 
who was sitting by, had a sick wife, and 
besides was afraid his folks would sit up for 
him, and he never could keep awake either. 
Peggy's lover manfully offered to watch, even 
alone, and declared he feared neither man 
nor goblin. He, however, was of course 
submissive to Peggy's wishes on the subject, 
and on her authontativelv forbidding him to 
be a fool, promised humbly that he would not. 
" What '11 you gi' me ?" enquired Tim, my 
last resource, speaking from the top of the 
wooden settle, on which he was perched like 
a monkey, "The ghost is so hungry, I am 
afraid he '11 eat me, so I won't put myself in 
his way for nothing, not I." 

" I will give you a good hot supper, and 
permission to lie in bed as late as you choose 
in tlie morning," said I. 

**Then I'll not stir till I hear the horn for 
dinner. I'm your man. Miss Tabitha. Who's 
afraid of a man of moonshine ; he can't break 
any bones, for all he is so greedy for cheese 
and brown bread." 

Peggy remarked that I was not likely to be 
much benefitted by Tim's turkey-cock courage 
in time of need, but his lungs might be 
useful. If I wanted any help, the whole 
house would come at a call, I might depend. 
So Tim and I made a roaring fire in the 
parlor. About midnight we had upon the 
table a steaming pot of coffee, and an equally 
fragrant rasher of bacon, with eggs and bread, 
and the never failing cheese. We had 
hardly begun to eat, when we heard the most 
sepulchral groans, which seemed neither 
under ground nor overhead, but close at my 
elbow. There was a noise like the clank of 
fetters, not constant, but an occasional 
accompaniment, evidently for effect 

"The ghost wants to drive us from our 
sapper, Tim," said I, taking another sip of my 
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coffee, but fonnd mydelf obliged to lay no 
gentle hand upon the boy's open mouth, as 
he recovered himself enough to begin a bawl 
of terror. His eyes were starting from their 
sockets, and he shook as if he was in an 
ague fit 

**Hold your tongue, and off to bed with 
you," said I, in a sharp, scolding key, which 
produced its natural effect in spite of fright 
" Take the lamp." He mechanically obeyed. 
**If you make any noise, you shall find 
somebody after you more to be feared than a 
ghost, I can lell you." I pushed him out of 
the room by the shoulders, and allowed the 
door to shut itself with a bang. 

I softly returned, and wrapping myself up, 
head and all in an old ru^, lay down in the 
shadow. There was only the fitful light of 
the fire, as the flames danced among the half 
burnt sticks, and as I watched, one of these 
broke in two, and a brand stood on its head, 
like a sentinel, in each corner. I found my- 
self endeavoring to recollect what particular 
omen the popular belief had attached to 
brands in that position, and shivering slightly. 
The groans and other sounds continued, with 
occasional pauses, as if the invisible performer 
was listening for the effect of the solo on his 
audience, f felt that it would have required 
less nerve to beat a responsive tattoo upon 
he wainscot, or to address the ghost, than to 
lie perfectly still, as I bad resolved to do. 
At last the ghost also made up his mind to 
be quiet. The recumbent position, and the 
quivering firelight were too much for my 
watchtulness, and I fell asleep. 

How long I slept, I know not, but a sound 
like the rattling of machinery was in my ears, 
when my eyes opened. In the dusky light 
I did not at first perceive that the buffet 
had started out from the walls leaving a dark 
opening of a hand's breadth in Tsidth behind 
it Immediately it was trundled out a foot 
or more farther, and a red-capped head fhrust 
itself into the room. " Old Father Redcap, 
sure enough !" thought I, and my heart beat 
wildly for a moment, till I saw that it was the 
collar of my father's warm coat which pre- 
vented my identifying the murdered inn- 
keeper by the gapmg wound in hia ghostly 
throat My spirit was roused at the sight of 
the stolen garment, and my common sense 
which had not waked up immediately was 
instantly on the alert against nervous and 
superstitious impessions. 

I did not move an eyelid, and the ghost also 
was motionless for a considerable time. At 
4ast a man with long white locks, and a back 
bent into an arch with decrepitude, crept forth, 
and went to cower over the remains of the fire, 
as if warmth was a greater need than food. — 
He passed so near me that I felt the rush of 
damp, earthy air he brought with him. As he 
drew together the bran£ and coaxed them 
into a blaze, I saw his long, yellow teeth, finom 



which the lips were drawn back with a ghastly 
expression of suffering, and his eyes gleamed 
in the deep dark hollows of their sockets, like 
coals of fire. Having warmed himself a while, 
he fell upon the remains of our supper like a 
famished dog. He sat witli his back towards 
me, but I could see that he was cramming at 
-such a rate as to be almost choking, and that 
he often paused suddenly to look towards 
the door, and listen. My fears were all lost 
in compassion. I only hesitated, in order to 
decide how I could make my presence known 
without alarming him. There was something 
so abjectly timid and forlorn in every move- 
ment, that I supposed him to be a person of 
disordered mind, who had escaped from the 
barbarous confinement and ill usage to which 
such unfortunate beings were subjected, before 
insane hospitals were thought of. I said, as 
gently as I could, " Fear nothing, poor old 
man. Eat in peace. No one shall trouble 
you. Look ! It is only I. You are surely 
not afraid of a girl, and one who has pity for 
the aged and unfortunate." 

I received no answer but dismal groans, 
which were exaggerated by degrees into a 
menacing roar, which did great credit to the 
strength of the spectre's lungs, but failed to 
terrify me. I composedly renewed the fire, 
then cut some slices of bread, and urged him 
to eat. 

" I know you like my cheese," said I, with 
a light laugh, which was not affected, for it 
seemed to me very droll that my hungry guest 
should still be making pretensions to tl^e 
character of an apparition, and hoping to put 
me to flight. 

My merriment put an end to his inarticulate 
groaning, and I was somewhat surprised at 
the deep and strong voice in which he humbly 
begged tliat I would befriend him in his dis- 
tress. 

" This house and land were once mine," 
said he. ** I was not oiie to settle down to 
hard work, and so I sold it to Jonathan Fliirt. 
But I have worked harder, and fared worse 
than ever honest farmer did since man was 
doomed to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. I have served a hard master, and how 
has he paid me ? There is no peace to the 
wicked. Had I spent half the ingenuity in an 
honest calling I have wasted in making haste 
to get riches, I should now be well to do, 
and respectable. Yes, had I known my own 
interest, I should be living here in peace, not 
burrowing under ground, like a rat, in dark- 
ness, cold, and starvation, while 1 am hunted 
for my life by my fellow-men. Will you give 
me up ?" 

So, this was the notorious Nick Purdy, who 
had three times escaped from the county jail, 
once when under sentence of death. Thoogli 
he seemed thoroughly dejected and brokeDiB 
spirit, I felt the color leave my lips and chesin 
while he spoke, and my voice was nnsteadyi as 
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I promised that no reward should tempt me to 
betray one who placed confidence in me. 

" I am not your judge," said I. " You have 
done me no harm,** here I cast a glance at my 
tankard and spoons. ** You are a suffering 
man, if a guUty one, and my duty is plain, to 
minister to your wants, since God sends his 
bounty on all, as an example to us." 

In my benevolent movements I ventured 
into the cave, which was much less remarkable 
and extensive than that which my youthful 
fancy had pictured. It was a mere crevice, 
and had nothing in it but a few rusty iron 
implements and chains, and a bench. I made 
the place as comfortable as I could with such 
bedding as I could get together withqut bustle, 
and I promised that a supply of provisions 
should be nightly provided in the parlor, as 
long as he should require it Then I left my 
tenant to his meditations. 

My father, 1 learned, knew of this secret 
recess, but as its value as a hiding-place de- 
pended on its not being generally Known, had 
told no one before the j^sy deprived him of 
the power of speech. He bad bricked up the 
other avenue to it, when he built the dairy, and 
my girlish fancy proved to have been a shrewd 
guess indeed. 

About this time a gang of counterfeiters 
had been tried, and gave what information 
they could of the accustomed haunts of Nick 
Purdy, that he might grace the gallows as the 
ring-leader. But he could not be surprised or 
found. Rumors,. of course, had gone abroad 
that our house had been strangely robbed. So 
ingenious a foray as could hardly be accounted 
for without supernatural agency, seemed so 
like his handiwork that the officers of iustice 
hoped to pounce upon him, as caught in a 
trap, when they surrounded our house with a 
guard, and searched it from garret to cellar. 
They had a long job of it, ana could never be 
sure they had left no comer unexplored, or 
understand how they were continually coming 
back to the same spot through a dark passage 
way, or a sliding door. I afforded them such 
aid as no other person could have done, and 
they were at last pretty well satisfied that if 
Purdy had found a lurking-place on the pre- 
mises, it could not be above stairs, or that he 
had escaped from the upper story into the fields. 

The cellar was auite as good a plaoe as the 
attic, for a game or hide-and-seek, and I could 
have laughed, but for vexation, to see how its 
stores or various kinds were turned topsy- 
turvy, and long rows of cider barrels rolled 
off their plank horses, though a man of Purdy's 
size could as well have passed through a key- 
hole as have found a harbor under them. Tun 
proposed that the apple-bins should be un- 
locked, hoping to fill his pockets with my 
choice pearmains. The absurdity was glaring 
enough to procure him a box on the ear from 
the sheriff, for impertinence ; though! was the 
next moment called upon to produce the key 



to the little wine closet, as if the robber could 
have any more easily fastened the padlock on 
himself there; 

At last the search was over, and the weary 
and bewildered party assembled in the parlor 
to talk over their discomfiture. One of them, 
while the rest pounded the wainscoting with 
a last hope of discovering some hollow place 
in ihe walls, took my buffet for his roosting 

Flace, tapping the floor with his heavy boots, 
thought he would hit the spring, and I sup- 
pose my face betrayed my anxiety, for he 
turned to look behind him, to see if he was 
putting my china in peril. 

" How foolish I have been," said I, redden- 
ing, " to leave ray tankard, that precious heir- 
loom, which once b^onged to Sir Harry Vane, 
so exposed — and Nick Purdy in the neighbor- 
hood you say !" 

V* It is a pretty good sign that he has not 
been hero, if that has stood where it does 
while your larder was robbed,*' said the sheriff 
'* You must have some dishonest servant 
in the house, I think, who throws dust in your 
eyes. Miss Flint, and runs off with your pro- 
visions from under your nose.** 

I bore the imputation cast upon my shrewd- 
ness with much philosophy, and was rewarded 
by the speedy departure of the posse, grumb- 
ling at their useless trouble. 

The provisions which I prepared for my 
voluntary prisoner remained untasted, night 
after night, and at last I ventured to touch the 
mysterious spring, and explore the cavern. 
All I ever saw of Nick Purdy, from that day 
to this was the red cap and a white wig, with 
a small bundle of straw, which had formed 
the hump on his back. And I never heard 
from him either, unless a bag of pine-tree 
shillings which were thrown into my window 
one night, from the top of the bank, came from 
him. At any rate, they were good honest 
shillings, and not counterfeit 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Stakdakd Speaker, containing Exer- 
cises in Prose and Poetry for Declamation. 
By Epes Sargent Philadelphia : Thomas, 
Cowperthwait & Co. 

The want of a manual for declamation 
which should contain a judicious selection of 
good pieces, not overburdened with too many 
** pause-marks*' and ^inflections," and not 
based on any artificial '* system of elocution," 
has long been felt by every one who has had 
anything to do with teaching, and by every one 
who has any ambition to be what the force of 
circumstances makes everybody in this coun- 
try, to a greater or less degree — an orat<»r. 
The numerous ill-digested attempts which 
have been from time to time made to meet 
this want have only served to prove its exist- 
ence without supplying it: and it is with un* 
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feigned pleasure that we welcome the present 
volume as adaoted in all respects to satisfy 
our desires and expectations. 

We have examined this Speaker with con- 
siderable care, and its examination has given 
us much pleasure and entire satisfaction. — 
The true plan for a book of this nature seems 
to us to have been adequately understood and 
admirably carried out It embraces, as such 
a work should, and yet few of the current 
Speakers do, a fkir representation of speci- 
mens of the eloquence of all nations and all 
languages. The pieces from French orators 
contained in this volume, elegantly translated 
for the purpose by the editor, form, we believe, 
an entirely new feature in a work of this 
character, and a valuable one, although we do 
not think that the general tune of French 
oratory is congenial to our sturdy Americans. 
The translations from Livy are not less ele- 
gant and interesting and will be particularly 
valuable in classicd schools. The book is so 
comprehensive that it seems to contain every- 
thing that can legitimately be expected in a 
work of its nature. It is remarkably com- 
plete in all of the departments of modem 
declamation ; and yet alter a diligent scrutiny 
we have been glad to find that the editor has 
judiciouslv retained nearly all of those old 
standard favorite pieces, whether in prose or 
poetry, which we hope may always be perpet- 
uated in the pages of speaking-books and the 
memories of youth. 

The Use of Su^fSHiiiE. By S. M., Author 
of the Maiden Aunt, Story of a Family, &.c. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The writer, who conceals hun or herself 
under the modest initials of S. M., has no 
cause to shrink from acknowledging her pro- 
ductions. The Maiden Aunt, and Story of a 
Family, which have already been laid before 
the American public by enterprising pub- 
lishers, are most deservedly popular. The book 
now before us, by the same hand, is a very 
pleasant story. The scene is laid in one of 
the poorest parts of Ireland. The hero, a 
young clergyman of the church of England, — 
who goes there in the first place to recruit his 
health, and stays afterwards to carry sunshine 
iiito one of the dark places of the earth, — and 
his sister, are beautifully drawn characters, 
giving light and warmth even from the pages of 
a book. While we cannot in this country 
sympathise altogether with the "Church-of- 
Einglandism ^ of the book, we can well excuse 
some little ultraism in the sweet Marian and 
her brother. If the poor Irish had many such 
friends as are portrayed in this story, fewer of 
them would be compelled to leave tneir homes 
for our western shores. Some pretty verses 
are scattered over the pages of tne book — we 
copy the following hymn : 

" Oh ! Saviour pity all w]io weep, 
And, weeping, seek thy feet ! 
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Thou givest thy beloTed sleep, — 
O ! make it calm and sweet ! 

*' Have mercy upon all who faint 
Along their upward way, 
Sore troubled by the lingering taint 
Of Adam's sinful clay ! 

Have mercy upon all who strive 

In fear for daily bread ; 
The poor man's drooping strength revive 

Ac Thine own table fed. 

Have mercy upon all who part, — 
Love moumeth sore alone ; . 

Heal tenderly each breaking heart 
And bind xt to thine own. 

*• Have mercy upon all who err, 
They need it more than all. 
Lead home each hapless wanderer 
And raise up them that fall. 

'* The deaf, the blind, the Lepers heard 
Of old, thy healing voice 
Speak to our souls that (quickening word 
Arise ! be clean ! rejoice !" 
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IITERARY_liOT£8. 

The April number of the Harpers' New 
Monthly Magazine contains a continuation of 
Rev. J. S. C. Abbott's Memoir of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. This sketch is well written, and, 
we should think, carefully matured. It con- 
tains some brilliantly drawn historical pictures. 
It describes the actions of the great hero with 
more impartiality and justice than he some- 
times receives. If its completion shall justify 
the expectations which we have formed of it, 
we think it will be a work which this country 
need not be ashamed to have produced. 

It is perhaps supererogatory for us to speak 
in terras of commendation of a periodical of 
the standing of the '* Living Age," published 
by E. Littell &. Co. Boston. We should hesi- 
tate to do so, had we not alluded in another 
part of this number of To-Day somewhat dis- 
respectfully to the class of journals at the 
head of which it stands, and to the general 
character of which it forms a marked excep- 
tion. Although we are no friends in principle 
to those publications which profess to feed on 
the life of others, yet the field of foreign 
periodical literature (especially the magazines 
and smaller papers,) is one which is naturally 
80 inaccessible to American readers, that we 
can make no objection to the reprint of a sur- 
vey of it here. The selections m the Living 
Age are generally made with good taste and 
discrimination, and it is editea with evident 
ability. It always contains articles from 
foreign papers of mterest and value to Ameri- 
can readers, which, except through this chan- 
nel, would scarcely reach them. We trust it 
may continue to receive the patronage and 
support it has attained. 

Mr. Benson J. Lossing, whose '* Pictorial 
Field Book of the Revolution," published by 
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the Harpers, New York, is now nearly finished, 
announces that he " is engaged in ihe collec- 
tion of materials tor an elaborate topographical, 
docuTJienlaiy, biographical, and pictorial his- 
tory of our republic during Ihe quarter of a 
century from the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution until tlie year 1815," The for- 
mer work of this gentleman was characterized 
by completenesa and accuracy, end was valu- 
able no less as a permanent bistory than as a 
hand book for travellers amone the scenes of 
our early glories. We ahall be glad if the 
propoaed design proves equally successful. 

MEssas. Reddiko & Co., Boston, have 
nearly ready for publication, a new and com- 

Slete " Telegraph and Rail Road Map of the 
lew England States," by A. Williams. The 
object of this map is to represent with distinct- 
ness and accuracy all the lines of Railway 
fonning the web which overlays this part of 
lUt, and also— what is a peculiar fea- 
e lines of telegraph. 
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One of the pleBsant featui 
and customs in Boston has always been that 
the hours for public worship on Sunday in 
all the churches being the same, the different 
bells have poured forth their peals Bininltane- 
oosly. A common invitation to worahip, ir 
which the deep tones of Brattle street, the 
beautiful chimes of Christ Church, and " 
the other many soundingbells of the city an 
calls men to worship at the appointed hoi 



of the municipal fire alarm telegra[^ii 
wires, all the bells In the city might be ning 
for meeting by the one ever watching police- 
man in the city-ludl ! Alas sextons ! what 
with the progress of the age in extra-mural 
interments and the fire-alarms, your occupa- 
tion is well-nigh becoming gone. 
■ While we are speaking of this matter, we 
cannot avoid expressing the wish that it 
would be possible in some way for all the 
cbnrches to unite in fixing a later hour for 
the afternoon service in the summer months. 
The tirst Sunday in April has just opened the 
summer campaign on the old plan. If indeed 
it is necessary to retain that shadow of 
■ubatance, an afternoon service, in those 
churches of which nine-tenths of the society 



out oftcwn in sommer, and half of the 
rest stay at home on account of the heat, why 
need it tre placed in the very hottest part of 
the day ? Without resorting to a service in 
the evenmg which is liable to some objec- 
tions, why could it not be at that meat delight' 
ful hour, the cool of the eflemoon, about four 
• five o'clock ? 

The fire which destroyed the Tremont 
Temple in Boston on the night of the 30th 
ulL, fonned a magnificent spectacle, which 
was witnessed bjr thousands of spectators 
whom it warmed u a cold noctoraal atnws. 
phcre. and lighted op in a night of intense 
natural darkness. The loss M the Temple 
will be severely felt in Boston for it contained 
a hall eSHcntia! for lectures and concerts. 
Since, however, the new Musical Hall is to 
well adapted for these purposes, we 
; help hoping that the emiice just 
destroved, will be rebnilt in its original form 
of a tneatrc. Old associationB [of those who 
not too old), and the peculiar advantages of 
the wte for the purpose, unite in pointing to 
this. The building was erected as a Theatre 

1827, and altered to the Temple in 184a 



the treatise of geography, most valued by the 
^eat navigator, and finally found a copy 
in the Library at Seville. To his great 
delight, the book was filled with MS, notes in 
the hand writing of Bartholomew Colambos, 
and it appeared probable that it was the very 
copy used by the discoverer. At the request 
of the officers of the Libmry,Mr. Irving pnt into 
the book a certificate of tliia interesting fact 
When Mr. Irving was Minister to Spain, he 
mentioned the existence of this book to an 
American gentleman goiTig to Seville, and 
advised him to look at it. He asked for it 
accordingly in the Librair. Aftersome hesi- 
tation the officers showed it to him, — certifi- 
cate and all. His interest in it encouraged 
them, and they asked, at last, if it were really 
the American Minister's signatnre, which 
was attached to the certificate. He aaenred 
them it was, and at their request added another 
certificate to the genuineness of the band- 
writing of Mr, Irving. 

How Spanish this is! This house-that- 
Jack.bui It-process may never stop. The next 
American traveller in Seville must certify to 
the genuineness of the signature of Mr. A. 
B. who has certified to that of Mr. Irving who 
has certified to that of Bartholomew Columbus 
whose writing leads oa to think the book 
belonged to Christopher ! 

Those of our readers who have seen the 
beautiful pictures in the Dtineldorf Galleiy 
in New York, will be ^lad to learn that p«rt 
of them are now packing for tnnsportAtir' 
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to Boston for exhibition and sale here. New 
pictures are expected to arrive to supply their 
places in the Eithibition in New York 

So large are the orders for pistols at Mr. 
Colt's factory near Hartford, that he has made 
arrangements with two companies of hands, 
to work night as well as day, so that the mills 
will know no rest, from Monday morning till 
Saturday night, at midnight. 

A STATEMENT has been somewhat widely 
circulated in the newspapers recently, that Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, the pedestrian printer and 
poet, is now at Khartoum, the capital of the 
kingdom of Senaar, in Africa, where he is 
received with distinguished honor " as being 
the first JJmerican ever seen in those parts." 

Mr. Taylor's visit has no right to acquire 
lustre on this score of novelty. Mr. John 
Lowell of Boston, the founder of the "Lowell 
Institute," anticipated him by seventeen years. 
He passed several days at Khartoum where 
he was kindly received and courteously 
treated, in the summer of 1835, as is stated in 
Edward Everett's Memoir of Mr. Lowell, 
delivered as the introduction to the Lowell 
Lectures.* If we are not mistaken Mr. G. 
B. English has also been at Khartoum. He 
was attached to the expedition of Ibrahim 
pacha to the kingdoms of Dongola and Senaar, 
and published an account of it 

The manufacture of lunette crystals for 
watches by a new process has begun at Jersey 
City. The old method was to cut off small 
slices from large globes of glass, blown for 
the purpose ; these slices being afterwards 
ground flat. The new process is tliis : — the 
workman blows a very small globe, which by a 
peculiar twirl and sudden movement of bis 
tube, in which he avails himself of the aid of 
the centrifugal force generated by revolving 
it, he flattens against the air on one side. This 
makes the crystal. The practical result of 
this new process is that you buy your lunette 
for three cents as a high retail price. 

Lady Jane Dalrymple Hamilton, whose 
death took place at Paris on the 7th ult, was 
the eldest daughter of the celebrated Admiral 
Lord Duncan, and sister of,the Earl of Camper- 
down. In her vouth she was reckoned one of 
the most beautiful women of the day, and 
attracted much admiration on that remarkable 
occasion when, hanging on the veteran arm 
of her stately and gallant father, she appeared 
in the royal procession which went to St Paul's 
afler the battle of Camperdown, to give thanks 
for the great naval victories. She aflerwards 
married Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, of 
Bar^eny and North Berwick, in Scotland. 
Their only child, and the heiress of the great 
Bargeny estates, was married to the Duke de 
* Everett's Orations and Speeches, Tol. iL, p. 410. 



Coigny, and their eldest daughter and heiress 
is married to Mr. Dalrymple, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Wigtonshire, and heir presumptive 
to the Earl of Stair, who also married the sister 
of Lady Jane. — [English paper. 

THE WESTMINSTEE REVIEW. 

We have seen the January number of the 
Westminster Review, and learn by a prospec- 
tus which accompanies it that it has passed 
into the charge of new editors. Convinced 
as we are that it is of prime importance that 
a Review expressing opinions like those of 
the Westminster should be sustained in a 
country like England, we are glad to learn 
from the note of the retiring Editor that the 
success of the publication is now insured by a 
large and increasing circulation. The West- 
minster is at present the organ of a powerful 
Reform party. Within the present century there 
have been effected in England a large number 
of beneficent reforms in a temperate and judi- 
cious way ; and nothing has been so efficient 
in this work as the influence of some of the 
leading reviews. The enterprise was begun 
by the Edinburg under the management of 
those master spirits. Smith, Brougham and 
Jeffrey. Whatever was unsound in church or 
state, or shallow in literature, they seized hold 
of and held up in its dcfencelessness before 
the eyes of the British people ; and if there 
was any abuse which withstood the powerful 
reasoning of Jeffrey and Brougham, it was 
sure to fall before the pointed wit and crush- 
ing satire of Sydney Smith. But the brilliant 
period of the Kdinburg has passed away. It 
has become old and torpid ; and this, for a 
reformatory review, is a sufficient condemna- 
tion. Occasionally we find in it an excellent 
paper, but generally we look in it in vain for 
any indications of its former spirit The 
Westminster has never had such a brilliant 
array of contributors as the Edinburg, but it 
has labored efficiently in the cause to whioh 
the latter was originally devoted; and the 
articles from the pens of Bentham and Mill 
have given much weight to its influence. 
The present number contains several elaborate 
discussions upon a varietyof important subjects. 
We would especially mention a vigorously 
written article entitled ** The Ethics of Chris- 
tendom" as containing just views finely ex- 
pressed. We are tempted to quote from it 
the following definition of human nature: 
"Neither do we believe with Luther that hu- 
man nature is a mere devilish anarchy, redu- 
cible only by supernatural irruption ; nor with 
the newest school, that it is a (/trine anarchy, 
equally uncontrollable from within, and to be 
accepted as a wild fact; but that it is a 
hierarchy of powers^ each having and knowing 
its rightful place, and appealing to us to 
maintain it there To listen to that appeal 
and, in answer to it, strive to harmonize the 
dtfado with the dt jure administration of the 
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soul, destroying the usurpation of mean errors 
and restoring the sway of kingly truth, is the 
aim ofmorals in action and in philosophy." 

We have read the articles m this number 
entitled " Retrospective Survey of American 
Literature" and the "Contemporary Litera- 
ture of America " with mixed emotions. We 
hardly know which most to dislike in the for- 
mer, the shabbiness of the style, or the shal- 
lowness of the thought It contains some 
very hard things touching the literary gentle- 
men who reside in and near Boston; but 
about this we care very little. The reputation 
of Prescott, Ticknor and Spsrks is too firmly 
established both here and abroad to need any 
defence from us, or to be disturbed by such 
flippant criticisms as are contained in this arti- 
cle. We object to the article for two reasons ; 
first, on account of its intrinsic absurdity, and 
secondly, because it is, (as seems to us obvi- 
ous) written by an American. With respect 
to the latter reason, however, we are both glad 
and sorry — sorry that an American should be 
found capable of writing such a tiling, and glad 
that it is not an Englishman who entertains 
such views of American literature. But it is 
not just that the opinions of Englishmen res- 
pecting American literature should be formod 
or influenced by an American who entertains 
the feelings and prejudices of a partisan ; and 
we on this side of the water have a right to 
infer, when an article appears in an English 
reiriew criticizing our literature, that the 
author of it is an Englishman. It is absolutely 
dishonest for a writer in this country to pub- 
lish in a foreign periodical his peculiar notions 
which will come back to us as the opinions 
of intellig^t critics abroad. The article 
contains the most glowing praises of Mr. Ban- 
crofl's history— a book of which we have a 
very high opinion, but probably for reasons 
di^erent from those of our critic. Mr. Bancroft 
is certainly a mxn of great and various talents; 
but he falls fluently into a style of writing 
which scholarly men of his age generally con- 
trive to avoid. " But," says the Westminster. 
" it (the history of America) is to be regarded 
as an epic in prose of the triumph of freedom." 
This opinion is, we suspect, built upon those 
passages which certainly do possess a rhap- 
sodical character, but which instead of going to 
make up an epic, are rather to be ranled 
among those figures of rhetoric, unknown to 
Aristotle, but which are sometimes not inaptly 
termed splurges. These are probably the pas- 
sages which are described as " sparkling all 
over with the electric lights of a rich humanita- 
rian philosophy." Mr. Benton comes in for a 
large share of the writer's admiration. We 
should judge that he had borrowed the 
moulds in which Macaulay shaped some of his 
youthful sentences. " At a period much be- 
yond the noon of other men he was still rising. 
He was of an age at which Cicero achieved 
his highest triumphs, before ha displayed the 



fulness and perfection of his powers." This is 
" important if true," as is also the following : 
" With his extraordinary experience, his faith 
ful and particular memory, and the wisdom 
which is mister of his temper " ! We had sup- 
posed that if there was one man whose tem- 
per, by universal admission, was master of his 
wisdom, that man was Air. T. H. Benton. We 
are informed that ** even the spotless fame of 
Washington, rising in white and shining iso- 
lation from the interminable wastes of time is 
still exposed to the assaults of parricides"! — 
that "Mr. Irving lives in lettered ease at his 
delightful place on the Hudson, the patriarchal 
genius of his country*s literature, enjoying the 
grateful and affectionate reverence of the 
JinglO'Saxon r(ict'^\ — that "Longfellow is 
more read in England, as Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper has a larger audience than any British 
bard, from Shal^peare to Browning, in the 
United States." We did not suppose that 
anybody read Mr. Martin Farquher Tupper, 
but we are probably in error, and are sorry to 
learn that Milton, Scott, Byron and Words- 
worth are all " paling their ineffectual fires" 
before this new and brilliant light The 
reviewer observes that the late James H. Per- 
kins was " similar to Mr. Poe in his nomadic 
tendencies f but we never understood that 
either of these gentlemen had discovered a 
disposition to engage in a pastoral life. He 
" can but allude to the scholarship of Robin- 
son, Conant, Sears, Felton, Anthon, Wolsey 
and others," "must dismiss with the same 
brevity, Livingston, Wheaton, Marshall, Par- 
sons, Kent and Story," — "has no room for 
Legare, Wilde, Dana, Verplanck," and yet 
gives a long list of magazine writers male 
and female, and in his succeeding article on 
the " Contemporary Literature of America," 
devotes two solid columns to that celestial 
humbug. The Great Harmonia, " the origin 
of which book," he remarks with pointed 
antithesis, " is as remarkable as its contents, 
and its contents as remarkable as its origin," 
-^and as much more to the " Home Book of 
Beauty," and the othor annuils. This is the 
view he presents of American Literature. 

We sincerely hope the editors of the West- 
minster will not again swell their periodical 
to the size of the present number with similar 
trash. In the homely phrase, " it is too much 
pork for a shilling." It were a pity that pages 
which might be given to the discussion of the 
very usefbl reforms which the Westmiuster so 
ably advocates, should be filled with such stuff 
as the notices of the " Great Harmonia," of 
the " Home Book of Beauty," &c. The writer 
has evidently a high estimate of American 
literature: but nion istis defensibus. We 
prefer open abuse. 

We take this opportunity to call attention 
to the accurate, neat, and cheap American 
reprints of the principal English Reviews, 
including the Westminster, by Messrs. Leon- 
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ard Scott & Co., New York. We believe 
that this firm have rendered an essential ser- 
vice to literature and education in this country 
by their now long established reprints of the 
English Reviews and Blackwood's Magazine 
entire. They do not feed us with tit-bits and 
plums — with " the cream of the English pub- 
lications,*' which we oflen hear talked of, 
skimmed very likely with a broken spoon by 
an unskilful hand. 

THE KINGDOM OF HAKUONY. 

The Courrier des Elats Unis gives an account 
of a curious book, by M. Castil-Blaze who is 
styled the creator of musical criticism in 
France. He is the translator and arranger of 
twenty works of Weber, Rossini and Mozart 
which have made the fortunes of the Paris 
theatres. The first volume of his Musical 
Moliere is ju^t published, a work sparkling 
with spirit and fbll of interesting and heretofore 
unknown facts. Under the title of Musical 
Moli^rc, this book contains a vast historical 
sketch of the musical art from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century to the present time. 
Every page bean the seal of the author, and 
there is not one devoid of interest Here is, 
for example, the manner in which Castil-Blaze, 
after a German journal, distributes the first 
offices and dignities of the great empire of 
harmony : — Mozart, king; Gluck, prime minis- 
ter ; Mehul, his first secretary ; Hande\, his 
minister of worship; Haydn, chancellor; Beet- 
hoven, generalissimo; Cherubini, minister of 
public instruction : Bach (Sebastian), minister 
of justice; Weber (Charles Marie) superinten- 
dent of the opera ; Spohr, master of the royal 
chapel ; Mendelsohn, director- general of con- 
certs ; Paer, keeper of the collection of antiqui- 
ties; Spontini, artilleryman; Meyerbeer, 
court banker; Rossini, furnisher of the crown 
diamonds. 

THE BIRTH AND PAEEFTAGE OF 
THE CAT. BT FELDIVS NO. V. 

[CONCLUSION.] 

Declaimers against Cats found much of 
their dislike on the belief that they are more 
attached to place than to person. This, so far 
from being a fault, should be taken as a token 
of merit It shows that they prefer a seden- 
tary life, and are fkithf\il guardians of their 
master's property. They may be compared to 
the sacred geese that saved the Capitol. — 
Another charge against them is equally un- 
founded. It is believed by ignorant people, 
(Alas ! there are many such, who are without 
knowledge of the real character of the Cat,) 
that they have a natural propensity to do harm. 
I hope to be able to remove this objection and 
render justice to injured innocence. Even 
when playing with a Cat, men do so with 
distrust, and prepare themselves to inflict a 
severe punishment for the slightest failure 
I of respect toward them. This want of con- 



fidence becomes mutual, and although the Cat 
has in readiness the well armed paw that can 
at once avenge his wrongs, yet his only ven- 
geance is a silent disdain. He quits the person 
of the offender. Still, an innate fondness for 
domestic life makes him return to the habita- 
tion, where his only reproof is his taciturnity, 
and a languid existence in which he passes 
the rest of his life. How different from this 
was the conduct of the amiable Montaigne 
when he amused himself with his Cat — 
*^ Quand ie me ioue a ma chatte, qui s^ait si 
elle passe son temps demoy, plus que ie fois 
d'elle ? nous nous entretenons de singeries 
reciproques : si i'ay mon heure de commcncer 
ou de refuser, aussi a elle la sienne." Each 
was entirely independent to play or not, and 
this enjoyment was heightened by mutual con- 
fidence. 

Let it not be supposed that Cats are 
unmindful of acts of kindness, or are ungrateful 
when favors are conferred upon them. The 
following story, among many others that might 
be told, comes in proof that gratitude is com- 
prised in the list of their virtues. Mr. S. 
visited a friend in the country, in whose house 
was a do^ and a cat that lived together on the 
best possible terms. They ate from the same 
plate and slept on the same rug. Puss had a 
young family, which Dash visited every day 
in the nursery in the garret One morning 
there was a tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning; Dash was in the drawing-room, 
and the Cat was attending her famDy in the 
garret Presently the Cat entered, apparently 
much agitated, mewing with all her mi^ht 
She rubbed her face against Dash, touched 
his face gently with her paw, walked to the 
door, stopped, looked back, mewed — all which 
was as much as plainly to say, come. Dash 
turned his head and declined. The Cat left 
the room, but her mewing became so piteous, 
that Mr. S. went to see what was the matter. 
He met her at the door of his sleeping apart, 
ment. She ran towards him, rubbed herself 
against him, then went into the room and 
crept under the wardrobe. Two voices were 
tlien heard, one of which was that of one of 
her kittens which she had brought down. 
While Mr. S. stood as a ffuard by this she 
brought down the other. He put tlie family 
togeuier in the middle of the room farther 
from the window where the flashes of light- 
ening entered, and there remained till the storm 
subsided. The next morning Mr. S. found 
Puss at the door of his apartment. She 
accompanied him to breakfast, sat by him, and 
caressed him in every possible way. It had 
always been her custom to go down stairs 
with the lady of the house, but this morning 
she had resisted all coaxing to leave his door, 
and did not move till he made his lippearance. 
After breakfast, and not till then, she lefl the 
room and returned to her family up stairs. 
She had never done this before and never did 
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it again. She had. shown her gratitude for the 
earn of her little ones, and her duty was done. 

Here affection, sagacity, and gratitude were 
exhibited, all at the same time, — yet people 
will abuse Cats. Something more is seen ; 
here is language as plainly spoken by signs as 
if it were delivered in words. Plato, in one 
of bis Dialogues, when describing the golden 
age under Saturn, considers, as one of the 
advantages enjoyed by men, that of power to 
hold converse with the Beasts. By taking 
pattern from tliem the men learned many 
things which rendered them more happy than 
they were before. 

Geologists tell us, that animals were created 
before men, there can therefore be little doubt 
that when man made his appearance on the 
earth, he obtained much knowledge by study- 
injj the habits of animals. As he advanced he 
became proud, thought he could walk alone, 
and now illtreats those who first instilled into 
him the rudiments of knowledge. 

I take pleasure in bringing to notice one 
exception to this last remark, m the person of 
a Swiss, a native of Berne, named Gottfried 
Mind. He was bom in the year 1768, of 
humble parents, who seeing him manifest a 
taste for drawing placed him with a distin- 
guished artist His talent not being much 
encouraged, it was not till the death of his 
master, some years afterwards, that he was 
able to give signs of the ability he possessed. 
From a singularity not accounted for, he de- 
voted his whole attention to the study of Cats, 
to which he bestowed earnestness and zeal. — 
His drawing of Cats was so admirable as to 
entitle him to the honorable, but rather awk-' 
ward title of the " Raphael of Cats,** by which 
he was distinguished. No painter before him 
had ever succeeded in representing with so 
much of nature and spirit, the mingled humility 
and fierceness, suavity and cunning, which 
this animal presents, or the ^race of its various 
postures, 'kittens he particularly delighted 
to represent He varied to infinity their fine 
attitudes whilst at play round the mother, and 
represented their gambols with inimitable 
effect Each of his Cats, too, had an indi- 
vidual character and expression, and was, in 
fact, a portrait which seemed animated ; the 
very fur appeared so sofl and silky as to tempt a 
caressing stroke from the spectator. Mind's 
fame became extended, and hid performances 
were sought and purchased at high prices. — 
But it does not appear that this popularity had 
any effect on his tastes or habits of life. His 
attachment was unbounded to the living ani- 
mals he delighted to represent Mind and his 
Cats were inseparable. Minette his favorite 
Cat was always near him when at work, and 
he seemed to carry on a sort of conversation 
with her by gestures and by words. Some- 
times this Cat occupied his lap, while two or 
three kittens were perched on each shoulder 
or reposed in the hollow formed on the back 



of his neck while sitting in a stooping posture 
at his table. Mind would remain for hours 
together in tliis posture without stirring, for 
fear of disturbing the beloved companions of 
his solitude, whose complacent purring seemed 
to him an ample compensation for the incon- 
venience. Mind died at Berne in 1814. 

I am happy thus to record one instance of 
good will towards Cats. 

Happily Cats are not exposed to tlie harsh 
remarks so commonly applied to other animals. 
We say, Crafly as a Fox,. Stupid as an Owl, 
Cruel as a Tiger, Snappish as a Dog, Surly as a 
Bear, besides many other expressions brought 
into established proverbs, some of which must 
be very ancient for we find in the Iliad, Achil- 
les, in his rage again st Agamemnon, calls him 
** Dog faced." Now none of these appellations 
apply to the subject of this memoir. The most 
striking quality of the Cat is its prudence, and 
much more fortunate would men be if they 
would profit by the example. How much 
reason have Cats for self praise in being able 
to offer good advice to people their superiors, 
and how many whiskers must be curled in 
derision at seeing men daily fall into the same 
snare they had previously been warned to 
avoid ! A Cat is never deceived twice, men 
allow themselves to be so more than once. — 
How oflen are they duped in their commerce 
with each other, and how very often are they 
deceived and deceive themselves, when the 
heart is touched ! We should all be gainers 
if we would frequently go to the house-top at 
night ; we need not blush at there receiving 
many of the elements of a good education. 
We should there see earned into pnictice, 
ardor, modesty, noble emulation, and watch- 
fulness. If the Carthaginians dwelt in three 
story houses surmounted with pointed roofs, 
fringed with gutters, we may imagine that it 
was there Hannibal received his early instruc- 
tion. When ho passed sleepless nights, plot- 
ting over the means to vanquish Scipio, what 
was the model be had presented to his imagi- 
nation? He watched his enemy as a Cat 
watches a mouse. I need not go back to 
ancient time, or seek on ;the Continent of Eu- 
rope for the influence Cats have possessed 
over the actions of individuals or on the fate 
of Empires. One of the most wary of our 
Indian tribes, the Knistenaux, has for its totem 
a Cat, fit emblem of the Indian character. — 
Beyond this, let it be known, and I rejoice 
that it is in my power to proclaini it, that Cats 
are the emblems under which is derived the 
name of one who, when alive was a revered 
citizen, one whose memoir we all delight to 
cherish, who was one of the ablest advocates 
of our rights, and one of the founders of this 
great republic. To prove this, go to the 
Herald's office in London ; tliere may be seen 
the following record — " Ermine, Thrte Cats 
passajU in Pale Argent, for the name of 
Adams." 
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111 disposed persona accuse Cats of evil 
designs in shunning the day and reiorting to 
80 lonely a place as the roof to hold tiieir 
meetings. But these persons may be told ihat 
Cats do not depart from the rules of propriety 
when in this place, while pjoplo are asleep 
below. They conform to n itural and written 
laws, are not guided by an irregular imagina- 
tion, but seek retirement for the pleasure of 
unburdening their hearts. The timid maiden 
draws her lover to the recesses of the boudoir 
to listen to tlie sound of his soft voice, the Cat 
for the same reason meets har cherished friend 
where no one caa intrude. One seeks the 
shade to hide her blushes, the other more 
frank, lights up the gloom by enlarging her 
eyes. 

Among the charges the en2mie3 of Cats 
bring against them, I have never known 
that they were accused of an inordinate love 
of gain merely for gain's sake or of a disposi- 
tion to hoard for the mere pleasure of admir- 
ing the store. When Cats have found what 
they seek they enjoy it at once and afterwards 
rest contented. Do men do so, do they not 
often work hard for the mere love of accumula- 
ting? When thev get much, do they not 
desire more and when each desire is satisfied 
does not their appetite increase? How 
they gloat over thair wealth ; tlie more they 
possess the less willing they are to part with 
a portion of it. See uieir wills. They seem 
to dread leaving any thing behind and mani- 
fest something like a wish to take their 
fortune with tliem. There are, I am happy to 
know, exceptions to these feelings, which it 
gratifies mo still more to say are less observa- 
ble in this goodly city than m many other places. 
One example of hoarding by Cats has 
lately come within my knowledge which I 
now cite, yet the motive for the deed is so 
pure that I am sure it will not only meet with 
a ready excuse, but will be regarded as an 
act worthy of imitation. Some time about 
the middle of the sixteenth century a Cit of 
distinction departed this life in Madrid in 
Spain. Just before she expired she called 
her children round her death bed and besides 
giving them the result of her experience with 
much good counsel for their future conduct 
in life, in a very solemn tone revealed to them 
the following secret. Only a portion of the 
conversation has come to me and in verse in 
the Spanish language. The author was a 
distinguished poet, of course the authenticity of 
the work is not to be doubted. The following 
is a free translation : 

" Beneath the roof in a lone space 

Where walls shutout the Northern blast, 
Near whTe a cricket once had place, 

In a snug comer, low, dark and fast 
By a pile of bricks — fitting spot to hide ; 

Are five Sardines ; these it is now my prayer 
You brothers like, in equal parts divide 

With whatever else you find secreted there.*' 



" More you will find laid up on high 

The glorious fruits of mauy a stealthy wile, 
The wings and legs of ravenous bird» near by 

Besides the skins of quadru:>e;ls, a motley pile, 
These your dear father earned and laid aside 

Rich tronhies of his wary power, 
These hold more sacred still than all beside 

Nor ceajte to guard them till your latest hour." 

My translation is doubtless defective* 
though I believe I have seized the spirit of the 
original. Those who t^ke an interest in the 
subject (I hope I have been th3 means of 
inducing several persons to do so) will find a 
belter version in the work of a distinjruished 
man of letters in this city, to which work I 
have much pleasure to recommend them. 

I hope that what iios been said tlms far, 
will have had tha effect to correct many 
false notions entertained of the character of 
Cats, and that the above extract will convince 
the suspicious that sometimes, at least, Cats 
are known to practise disinterestedness. In 
the present instance is joined to this quantity 
a maternal tenderness we must all admire. 

The learned in the science of Catology have 
never fully determined which color is prefer- 
able in the choice of a Cat for a companion. 
It would seem as if nature had assumed the 
task and selected black ; tliis color being 
most rare she must have decided that Cats of 
the shade of black were most to be prized. It 
is alleged that female black Cats are the 
most vam of their beauty, because, as they 
doubtless are aware, they are less numerous ; 
it is added they are most sought after by the 
opposite sex, not only on account of their 
natural graces, but of the greater fervor of 
their attachments. They are less given to 
flirtation than the varied colored species and 
are more constant when their affections are 
once engaged. I need not say how estimable are 
these traits of character. Savans who devote 
their minds to the study of tlie origin of the 
inhabitants of the globe have come to the 
conclusion that black Cats are of African race. 
Their external appearance certainly favors 
this decision. Look at their eyes, sec what 
beaming lustre they possess, especially at 
night; their teeth, what dazzlinrr* whiteness; 
their fur how sofl and how beautiful the polish, 
surely the resemblance is striking to the 
features of the descendants of Africa who 
live within our borders. By migration and 
intermarriages with the inhabitants of Asia 
the black color lost most of its deep shade 
and when Cats were brought into Europe by 
the Zegris and Abenerrages of Spain, they 
took a lighter tint and became at the same 
time variegated. Still their nature was un- 
changed. Under the Moorish conquerors 
they acquired polished manners, and the 
ajrdent gallantry for which their Moorish 
masters were ever renowned. • 

Either through envy, hatred or malice, black 
Cats have been more sorely persecuted than 
those of any other color. During what is 
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called the good old times (why they are called 
80 1 never discovered) when it waa the fashion 
to believe that witches busied themselves with 
the affairs of men for the sole pleasare of 
tormenting them, the inhabitants of the city 
of Metz, in France, had, or thought they had, 
among them more of this sort of company than 
they could conveniently entertain. They 
were impressed with the idea that these 
unwelcome visitors took the form of Cats of 
a black color. It was a misconception, still 
they could not remove it fh>m their minds. 
They were not venerable and pious like others 
of the same period of time ; this happened 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. To 
relieve themselves of what they regarded as a 
sore greviance, they adopted the following 
meth^. Qn an appointed day of each year 
the magistrates assembled in gfreat state in 
the public square. All the black Cats in the 
town were caught and put into cages ; these 
were suspended over a olazin^ fire ; at every 
scream of the poor tortured and expiring 
animals the people distinctly saw the witches 
assume their natural form and take leave of 
the city in disgust This expedient was suf- 
ficient to secure the repose of the inhabitants 
for the year. What pity it is that our never- 
sufficiently- to-be - respected- do-all-you-can- 
ancestors did not resort to this method. The 
only way I can account for their not doing so 
is by supposing that as they professed a reli- 
gion full of mercy and loving kindness, they 
could not find it m their hearts to torture a 
poor dumb animal, so long as there could be 
found in the Colony one of their own species 
in the shape of an old woman who muttered 
her prayers rather than pronounce them with 
an audible voice. I find by Neal's history 
that faith in witchcraft prevailed among the 
natives of the country. When it was sup- 
posed that a person was bewitched, the evil 
spirit was exorcised by the Powows or Priests, 
and they did this so effectually that it was 
soon discovered and forced to depart (1652.) 
The people of Metz freed themselves by 
burning a number of black Cats — the 
** Heathen Savages " of America drove them 
away by gentle-means, leaving the bewitched 
persons unhurt, — the pilgrim fathers adopted 
another method, they md not seek the evil 
spirit but burnt the unfortunate person in 
whom it was supposed to reside. 

From what has been said of the color of 
Cats, it is evident that in Africa and parts of 
the East, black is the color most valued. In 
France the light grey are preferred, and a 
large species is always selected. They may 
be seen to occupy a conspicuous place in the 
shop windows, where the rays of the sun 
brighten their fur, and being kept scrupulously 
clean by their mistresses, they attract atten- 
tion and are a pleasing object. In England, 
the variegated colors predominate, and as we 
retain many habits and customs of oar fore- 



fathers, the same color \b most cherished in 
this country. The full dress of a Cat of good 
society with us is a back nuanci^, with diffe- 
rent shades of light color, under dress white, 
a little tinged with spots, and a full tippet of 
spotless white that descends in front The 
tail, that guide to the path, that token of what 
passes in the mind ; the tail, that graceful 
ornament or rigid monitor, should be long and 
flexible, and be borne with an undulating 
motion, except when the body is in repose. 

It is a vi;ilgar saying that a Cat has nine 
lives. On what this is founded I cannot 
imagine. It Is sufficient to say it is not true, 
neither is the Cat a long lived animal. It 
seems as if nature could not long spare so 
fine a creature, for within twelve or at most 
fifteen years she calls the Cat to herself. The 
stupid Crow may live for a century, but the 
Cat, with a delicate frame, feeble health and 
great sensibility, is ill adapted to endure the 
lasting pains of a rough world, so nature in 
kindness recalls it from the earth. But if lit- 
tle time be allowed the Cat to remain here 
below, it is compensated by a sojourn which 
is made pleasant to itself and useful to the 
society it chooses as its companion. What a 
'life of^ ease and independence it leads! It 
dwells where it chooses. It is received into 
the habitations of the great as well as of those 
who give the ton in fashion, besides being 
often the silent companion of the lowly. It 
is admitted into the palaces of kings and is 
welcomed into the cabin of the peasant It 
ever is permitted to consult its tastes, may sit 
by the side of the artist or philosopher, or lay 
at the feet of children to amuse them by join- 
ing in their sports. All this is obtained by 
the practice of no improper art Pure love of 
the numan race prompts the Cat to seek soci- 
ety in the habitations of men ; and when by 
any accident it fails to receive permission to 
enter, it abides on the house-top to be near 
the object of its regard. On the roof may 
often be seen (frequently heard) an organized 
republic existing by its own innate strength, 
where free as air tiiey are in the full enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and happiness. It was 
by doing battle with all their might that our 
ancestors obtained these inestimable bless- 
ings, whereas the Cats, without a struggle 
and solely by their inherent merits, their agil- 
ity and skill, raise themselves to an elevated 
station where freedom and comfort are found 
in the air they breathe. 

If Cats were susceptible of self-love, 
it would surely be pardonable in them inas- 
much as nature has shown a marked partiality 
in the play and harmony of their limbs. 
They possess what seldom fails to produce 
an influence over men, this is, a striking 
physiognomy. Their features taken together 
exhibit sij^ns of shrewdness and liveliness, and 
even their whiskers give an expression to 
their countenance that affords some insight 
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into character. A short whiskered Cat is 
irascible, a long whiskered one is grave, 
light colored whiskers are volatile, dark 
colored are contemplative. We boast of oar 
eyes, bat those of the Cat have qualites we 
might envy to possess. Our eyes are made 
only to see objects by the aid of light ; they 
are of little ase when this does not appear : 
whereas those of the Cat carry with them thb 
li^ht itself. The san or the artificial lights 
which are indispensible to os in all oar actions 
are to the Cat merely a pleasing^ spectacle ; 
and while we are oflen checked in important 
places and show impatience during obscurity, 
the Cat delights in darkness, and, more favored 
than we are, can even in the most elevated 
retreats surrounded by gloom, discover by 
his eyes alone the object that his instinct 
prompts him to seek. This quality of the 
eyes has drawn forth euloguim from several 
learned societies, besides which more than 
one Academy has admired the phosphoric 
light that is produced by stroking the fur 
backward. This will prove to future genera- 
tions the usefulness of Cats, and how much 
Science has gained by an attentive study of 
their inestimable natural qualities. Reflecting 
men should habituate themselves to take 
a closer view of the character of Cats. It 
may be remarked that an opinion once formed, 
no matter whence it is derived, often restrains 
the activity of the judgment People of 
otherwise rare good sense will sometimes 
decide without reflection, while those ^wLo 
are vain of their mental endowments feel 
oflTended if their [once formed judgment be 
called in question. 

Let the friend of Cats be not discouraged. 
It is impossible that among so intellectual and 
refined a people as we are, many can remain 
long insensible to their merits. It cannot be 
doubted that in a community where Theatres, 
Balls and Soirees collect the gay, where 
there are established schools for little boys 
and academies for big ones, where reign 
Science and the Arts, where are delivered 
lectures on all imaginable subjects, includine^ 
those for the promotion of Temperance and 
Bloomerism, Abolition and Transcendentalism, 
Intervention in other people's affairs, and 
Woman's Rights, — I say it cannot be for a 
moment doubted that under all these influences 
the time will come (it is not easy to fix the day) 
when sound reason shall exert its sway 
and due homage be rendered to the long 
abused character of cats. 

Felinus. 

A PUOBIKAaE TO BOUEV. 

TO THB EDITOR OF TO-DAT. 

Bravo! cries some lover of those darling 
dark ages as he sees the heading of this arti* 
cle : A pilgrimage to Rouen ! Now we shall 
hear of some one of those patient saints, wan- 



dering, tattered and torn, a weary way for 
months, with staff in hand and pooch by side, 
begging at castle gates, sleeping under hedges, 
and so on, until at last we see him clingmg, 
faint and feeble, to the shrine of his patron 
saint Alas no! I hold to bein^ truthful, 
and I must confess that this pilgrimage was 
performed in the most humdrum, every-day 
sort of a way, by two youths who quietly 
skipped into the cars at Paris, and allowed 
themselves to be whisked away to Rouen. — 
But, says my romantic friend, who cannot 
conceive of a pilgrimage with the chapter of 
accidents left out, — but, has it not been said, 
from time immemorial, that the pilgrim's path 
is beset with thorns ? Thorns ! why yes ; here 
I can satisfy you. We were beset with thorns, 
and I speak not figuratively, as you shall see. 
We went in the evening, mind you, and we 
were dozing along comfortably throagh Issy 
and Mantes la Joue, when my neighbor in the 
carriage gave a loud shriek. "Oh dear! what's 
that ? what's that ? a snake ? ca ptque ?" cried 
he, adding a volley of parbleus, morbleus, and 
other more forcible ejaculations. Of course 
there was a scene of confusion. It was plea- 
sant to think we were travelling with an adder; 
and to make matters worse, some one, in his 
anxiety to trim the lamp, deprived us of even 
the feeble ray of light we had at first Luckily 
tiie matter was soon explained. A couple of 
gri^ettes, in the comer of the carriage, had 
provided themselves, for some horticultural 
purposes, with a vegetable porcupine — a little, 
round, green dumpling of a cactus, bristling 
with thorns. The mistress slumbered, and 
cactus, thirsting for knowledge, commenced 
an investigation of the premises, and rolled 
down the cushion, with considerable velocity, 
against the ungloved hand which my neighbor 
when he went to sleep left gracefully dang- 
ling over the elbow rester ; hence the wound 
and outcry. And so we came to Rouen. 

We expected to meet a friend at Rouen, 
who would show us about the town. We 
went first to his house, but found he was ab- 
sent upon a journey : so we turned about to 
seek an inn. Our friend's concihgt recom- 
mended the Hdtel du Nord. Thither we went, 
and were lodged beside the great clock, and 
under the shadow of the belfry, whose great 
bell still continues at nine o'clock in the even- 
ing to toll the curfew — last vestige of the police 
regulations of the ancient dukes of Normandy. 
Romantic as this was, to sleep amid the ves- 
tiges of by-gone days, we were recalled to 
the " sober realities" the next morning, when 
the landlady demanded double what we had 
understood to be the price of a night's lodging. 
My companion, who never could lie stSl in 
his bed when a cathedral was to be seen, 
was ofi^ sitting on a pinnacle of Notre Dame 
at cock-crow ; and returning at a more reason- 
able hour burst in upon me with this tale of 
woe, just as I was putting the finishing touch 
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to my toilet, preparatory to paying my res- 
pects to Our Ladv of Rouen. Was I to be 
blamed, that, as I stood m the market-place, 
anJ gazed up at Noire Dame looking down 
through her veil of Gothic tracery, my 
thoughts were more of francs and centimes 
tlian of ogives and flying buttresses ? Enter- 
ing the cathedral we paid our respects to the 
two Messieurs d'Amboise, so devoutly kneel- 
ing (in effigy), on their tomb-stonep, and 
dropped a tear of pity with Diana de Poitiers, 
(if pity she needed !) over the alabaster repre- 
sentation of her husband, so piteously extended 
on his black marble sarcophagus. 

I regretted at St Ouen, the tear I had 
dropJ)ed for Diana of Poitiers, at the Cathedral ; 
for here could I weep with all lovers of art by 
tlie grave of the apprentice who is said to have 
been murdered by his envious master for 
making in the north transept a rose-window 
surpassing in beauty that of his master over 
against it in the soutJiern transept 

The hinititr at St Ouen is cunningly 
placed in such a position that when filled, the 
beautifully arched ceiling of the church is 
mirrored on the water's surface. The crafty 
bell-ringer tlierefore contrives to leave it al- 
ways empty, but will obligingly appear, with 
a bucket of water if his hand be crossed with 
silver. We peeped therein, and afterward 
lolled on the grass in the back-yard (otherwise 
garden), behind the church, admiring the 
graceful tower witli its crowning circlet of 

It was an ordinary house. I am sure 
there were twenty like it in the same 
street, and I should have passed it with the 
most cold-blooded indifference, had not an 
officious cicerone seized me by the button- 
hole ! Oh how grateful I was I Travellers, 
thought I, rush in crowds to Stratford-on- Avon 
to see Shakspeare's house, nor do they 
pass coldly by Goethe's birth-place at Frank- 
fort-on-Main. Is not then the house of Cor- 
ueille worthy of admiration ? I thought so, 
and I stopped to gaze, and even smiled when 
my informant whispered in my ear how that 
the " studies" of the two brothers communicat- 
ed with each other by a trap-door, and how 
that Pierre, who was less skilful at versifica- 
tion than Thomas, when troubled to complete 
a verse would lift the trap-door, and call out 
*• SanS'Soucij une rime /" 

The French are a sood-natured people, 
the Rouennais particularly so. I think I may 
venture to assert this, and I will tell you why. 
St. Maclow's great doors, carved in bas-relief 
by Jean Goujon, stood so invitingly open that 
we could but enter to see the great columns 
supporting the organ, and the stone filagree 
stair-case leading to the organ-loft ; but alas ! 
StMaclow has an exquisite triple porch, before 
which we had fain lingered. Time would not 
permit, and in endeavoring to look back and 
go ahead at the same time, we came frequently 



into collision with the passers by. They 
seemed possessed witli the patience of a cer- 
tain Bible hero, and i7e only elicited now and 
then a " Prenez garde Messieurs,^^ or a laugh at 
cette itourderie anglaise. 

On the summit of the hill to tlie left of the 
city sits Our Lady of Bon Secours, in a little 
church lately reconstructed by her pious vota- 
ries. This amiable image, if tales be true, is 
very charitable, in spite of her heart of stone. 
Believers say that she is sufficiently obliging, 
for the trifling consideration of some votive 
offering at her shrine, to guarantee one a pros- 
perous voyage on the waters, restore one's 
Droken limbs, (if any you may chance to have), 
or in general, assist one in any of those diffi- 
culties which so often beset one in tlie path of 
life. Comeille is said to have made a pilgrim- 
age to her shrine, to offer the holy incense of 
thanksgiving, whenever any of his plays were 
blessed witli success. Of course, ifCorneille 
went, we must go. But how great the differ- 
ence ! We were heathen and heretics, with 
hearts hardened in unbelief, and, if I may 
judge by the fall I had in the ascent, and the 
rent I made in my outer garment. Our Lady 
was unpropitious. As it seemed necessary to 
have some object in our pilgrimage, since we 
we were not going on a voyage, nor had broken 
our bones, nor written plays, nor were beset 
with difficulties of any nature, I proposed that 
we should humbly request that a small flea 
might be placed in the ear of our exacting 
landlady — but, during a fortunate pause we 
made on the summit to regain our breath, the 
delightful view of the city, of the course of 
the Seine, of the surrounding country, spread 
like a map at our feet, drove all revengeful 
feelings from my breast, and we contented 
ourselves with admiring the pretty abiding- 
place piety had erected for tlie benevolent 
image, without putting to the test the genu- 
ineness of her powers. Yours, 

RusTicus. 
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A WAK OF NEGOTIATION. 

Thsrk is a chapter in the revolutionary 
history of our country, which is so curious 
and so different from all the rest of that his- 
tory, and at the same time so little known to 
most persons, although public attention has 
several times been called to it in one way and 
another, that we arc disposed to repeat it to 
our readers. We shall relate as faithfully and 
as traly as we are able afler a careful consult- 
ation of the records, the story of the negoti- 
ations carried on during about three yenrs by 
the leading men in Vermont, with the British 
government, for the establishment of Vermont 
whoso existence as a state the Continental 
Congress were extremely reluctant to acknowk 
edge, as a royal colony upon the most favored 
terms. Apart from the interest of this matter 
as a chapter in history, we think it deserves 
consideration as a piece of adroit and success- 
ful diplomacy. The men concerned in it, 
few in number, were deservedly enjoying the 
confidence of their fellow-citizens, as their 
most trustworthy and discreet guides; they 
were esteemed by the rest of America as 
whole-souled patriots, and their exploits in the 
conmion cause have caused their names to be 
handed down in honor and glory to posterity, 
as ardent cociperators in the cause of Ameri- 
can independence. At the same time they 
appeared to British Commissioners duly au- 
thorised to treat upon the subject, as anxious 
to return to their allegiance to the King of 
Great Britain, and were honored with marks 
and promises of His Maiesty^s especial confi- 
dence and favor. By adroit manoeuvring ; by 
skilfully maintaining their ground with all 
parties, they secured independence and admis- 
sion into the federal union for their own State 
of Vermont ; were of essential service to the 
United States in checking the operations of 
the British army in Cantuia during the last 
part of the revolutionary war ; and preserved 
their own reputations as incorruptible patriots ; 
while a slight change in the course of events 
would have placed Vermont under the British 
dominion,— would have exposed New York 
and the Eastern States to a ruinous devasta- 



tion, and finally .caused themselves to be 
remembered as apostates to the cause of lib- 
erty and traitors to their country. 

It is well known that the State of Vermont 
sprang from quite a dififerent origin from any, 
at least of the older states of our confederacy. 
Its territory was early known under the name 
of the " New Hampshire Grants," the land 
being assigned by Benning Wentworth, Gov- 
ernor of the colony of New Hampshire, in 
townships, on such terms as induced settle- 
ment by enterprising and active men, mostly 
from Connecticut The right of Wentworth 
to grant these lands was denied however by 
the colony of New York, which claimed juris- 
diction eastward as far as the Connecticut 
River. Various proceedings, legal and otlier- 
wise, were had for a long course of years, 
between the disputing claimants, in the course 
of which the actual settlers became determined 
and united in defending their dnquestionable 
right to land which they had bought and paid 
for with their own money, and improved with 
the labor of their own hands, to whichever 
royal colony it might belong. The break- 
ing out of the war of the revolution checked 
for a time these disputes, and at the very 
be^inniiig of the struggle the " Green Moun- 
tain Boys " showed by acts of indisputable 
significance that they were not wanting in 
devotion to the popular cause of freedom and 
their country's rights. The battle of Lexing- 
ton was scarcely a month old when Ethan 
Allen seized Ticonderoga " in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress V* 
— and the men of Vermont bore an important 
part in the Battle of Bennington, tho prelim- 
inary to that important step in the war, the 
surrender of Burgoyne. 

The people of Vermont however did not go 
half way m their love of freedom. They were 
determined to be their own rulers in real 
earnest, and viewed the prospect of the exten- 
sion of the authority of New York or of New 
Hampshire over them with as much aversion 
as a foreign yoke. They early sought to be 
admitted mto the confederation as one of the 
United States, offering to pay their fair pro- 
portion of the expenses of the war with the 
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mother coontiy, and to famish their quota 
of the troops wh\ch must be raised for its 
prosecution. The State of New York how- 
ever would not quietly assent to this^ and 
Congress, unwilling to take the necessary 
responsibility, for a long time refused to admit 
the requests of Vermont. The people of that 
State held a Convention, in which they 
declared the independence of Vermont, made 
and established a Constitution, and set in 
motion the whole machinery of a free and 
independent government in tne course of the 
year 1777. 

While matters were still pending in this 
unsatisfactory state, in the course of the month 
of July, 1780, Ethan Allen was accosted by 
a person in the dress of a countryman in the 
street in Arlington, in Vermont, who handed 
him a letter, and waited till be had perused it ; 
when being informed that he would consider 
it, the bearer retired. The letter was from 
Beverly Robinson, a colonel in an American 
regiment of tories, and was as follows : — 

"New York, March 30th, 1780. 

**Sir, — ^I am now undertaking a task, which 
I hope you will receive with the same good 
intention, that inclines me to make it. I have 
often been informed, that you and most of the 
inhabitants of Vermont are opposed to the 
wild and chimericul scheme of the Americans, 
in attempting to separate this continent from 
Great Britain, and to establish an independent 
state of their own; and that you would willingly 
assist in uniting America again to Great Brit- 
ain, and restoring that happy constitution we 
have so wantonly and unadvisedly destroyed. 
If I have been rightly informed, and these 
should be your sentiments and inclination, I 
beg you will communicate to me without 
reserve whatever proposals you would wish 
to make to the Commander-in-chief, and I 
here promise that I will faithfully lay them 
before him according to your directions, and 
I flatter myself I can do it to as good effect 
as any person whatever. 1 can make no pro- 
posals to you until I know your sentiments ; 
but I think, upon your tiikinjr an active part, 
and embodying the inhabitants of Vermont in 
favor of the crown of England, to act as the 
Commander-in-Chief shalldirect, that you may 
obtain a separate government under Jthe King 
and Constitution of England, and the men be 
formed into regiments under such officers as 
you shall recommend, and be on the same 
footing as all the provincial corps are here. 

"I am an American myself, and feel much 
for the distressed situation my p or country is 
in at present, and am anxious to be serviceable 
toward restoring it to peace, and that mild and 
good government we have lost. 1 have there- 
ToTQ ventured to address myself to you on this 
subject, and I hope yoU will see it in a proper 
light, and be as candid with me. I am inclina- 
ble to think, that one reason why this unnatural 



war has conCimied so long is, that all the 
Americans, who wish and think it would be 
for the interest of this co'Untry to have a con- 
stitutional and equitable connexion with Great 
Britain, do not communicate their sentiments 
to each other so often and so freely as they 
ought to do. 

^ In case you should disapprove of my 
hinting these things to you, and do not choose 
to make any prop^als to government, I hope 
you will not suffer any insult to be offered to 
the bearer of this letter ; but allow him to 
return in safety, as I can assure you he is 
entirely i^orant of its contents ; but if you 
should think it proper to send proposals to me, 
to be laid before the Commander-in-Chief, I 
do now give you my word, that, if they are 
not accepted, or complied with by him, of 
which I wUl inform you, the matter shall be 
buried in oblivion between us. I will only 
add,'that if you should think proper to send a 
friend of your own here, with proposals to the 
General, he shall be protected and well 
treated here, and allowed to return whenever 
he pleases, I can add nothing further at 
present, but my best wishes for the restora- 
tion of the peace and happiness of America. 
" I am, &c., 

** Beverly Robinsobt. " 

Col. Robinson had taken every precaution 
to prevent a miscarriage of this letter, by 
despatching triplicate copies of it; neverthe- 
less, more than three months appear to have 
elapsed before it reached its destination. 
Ethan Allen showed it to Governor Chittenden, 
and some other confidential friends among 
the leading men of Vermont It was the 
first intimation of a desire on the part of the 
British Government to gain over Vermont 
which had been received. It was prudently 
decided to make no answer to it, but to allow 
events to take their own course. Meanwhile 
in October, 1780, an exchange of prisoners 
was proposed by means of the vessels on 
Lake Champlain, to General Haldiman the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in 
Canada, and a truce was agreed upon, in 
which Ethan Allen insisted upon including 
the frontiers of New York as well as 
Vermont. Commissioners to arrange the 
exchange of prisoners were appointed and 
proceeded towards Canada, but on account 
of the severity of the weather were obliged 
to return. The truce continuing, rendered 
practicable the dismissal of the Vermont 
militia, who returned to their homes. The 
liberality with which the British officers 
complied with the proposals of the Vermont 
leaders indicates the hopes they entertained 
of winning them over. 

Colonel Robinson impatient at not receiving 
an answer to his communication to Ethan 
Allen, wrote another dated February 2d, 
1781, which year covers most of the events 
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in the history we are relating. This second 
letter — in which was enclosed a fourth copy 
of the first, — contained the following words : — 

" The frequent accounts we have had for 
three months past, from your part of the 
country confirms me in the opinion I had of 
your inclmation to Join the King's cause, and 
assist in restoring America to her former 
peaceable and happy constitution. This induces 
me to make another trial in sending this to 
you, especially as I can now write with more 
authority, and assure you that you may 
obtain the terms mentioned in the above 
letter, provided you and the people of 
Vermont take an active part with us. I beg 
to have an answer to this as soon as possible, 
and that you will, if it is your intention, point 
out some method of carrymg on a correspon- 
dence for the future ; also in what manner 
you can be most serviceable to government, 
either by acting with the northern army or to 
meet and join an army from4i^nce. I should 
be glad if you would giv€ me eVery informa- 
tion that may be useful to the Commander- 
in-chief here.'* 

Ethm Allen and his friends still refused 
any direct answer to these communications. 
They were not, however, blind to the aid 
which the knowledge of the proposals con- 
tained in them miirat give them in prosecut- 
ing their claims in Congress to be admitted 
into the Union. Accordingly Allen wrote 
a letter to Congress under date of March 9, 
1781, in wliich tie enclosed copies of these 
letters and nirrated the circumstances under 
which he h id received them. In this letter 
he made use of the following forcible and 
characteristic language : — 

"I am confident that Congress will not 
dispute my sincere attachment to the cause of 
my country, though I do not hesitate to say, 
I am fu.ly grounded m opinion, that Vermont 
as un indubitable right to agree on terms of ah 
cessation ot* hostilities witli Great Britain, 
provided the United States persists in reject- 
ing h^r application for a union with them ; 
for Veraiont, of all people, would be ihe most 
miserable, were she obliged to defend the 
indepc'nJ Jiice of the united claiming States, 
and th ;y at tho same time, at full liberty 
to overturn and ruin the independence of 
Ver.nonL I am persuaded, when Congress 
consider the circumstances of this state, they 
will both J more surprised, that I have trans- 
mitted to th jin the enclosed letters, than that 
I hive kept them in custody so long; for 1 
aiii !is r.j8olutely determined to defend the 
indepjnl«M»cj of Vermont, as Congress are 
th It of the United States ; and rather than 
fail, / to I retire with hardy Green Mountain 
tioys into the desolate ccmems of the mountains^ 
and W2ge ivir with human nature at large,^ 

In April, 1781, the Governor and Council 
of Vermont appointed Colonel Ira Allen to 
settle a cartel with the British officers in 



Canada for an exchange of prisoners, and 
also to do what he could for the continuance 
of tlie truce on the frontier. The whole 
militia of the state of Vermont alone at this 
time did not exceed seven thousand men 
able to bear arms, and the state was poorly 
provided with means to feed, clothe, and pay 
them for any length of time if called mto 
service. The number of ihe British troops in 
Canada was ten thousand, with abundant 
supplies. It was therefore clearly apparent 
than an armistice would be no less advanta- 

§eous to Vermont than prejudicial to the 
British, who had nothing to fear from hostile 
demonstrations on the part of the other party, 
and particularly so since the British forces 
could not be brought to bear upon any other 
part of the United States without passing the 
frontier of Vermont,andin the event of an armis- 
tice, must accordingly remain entirely inactive. 
The business with which Ira Allen wa:i 
entrusted was considered by himself and the 
leading men of Vermont as of the greatest 
importance. They very well understood by 
this time that overtures would doubtless be 
made them by the British officers, which, 
however incorruptible their patriotism, they 
had no intention of peremptorily declining. 
Thev were determined to taie advantage of 
the mrtuitous circumstances which had arisen, 
and knew too well the interests of Vermont to 
hazard it9 independence by uniting its cause 
too closely with that of the United States 
witli some members of which confederacy 
they were at deadly variance. At the same 
time they were aware that a too explicit 
understanding with the British would commit 
them to the odium of the rest of the United 
States and utterly destroy all their hopes. 
Everything depended upon the address and 
skill with whicli the negotiations should bo 
maniged. But eight perdons were acquainted 
with ie matter at all, at this lim \ Th^ir 
names have been preserved. Colonel Ira 
Allen was the only one who proceeded to the 
conference. He had a suitable guard ^anJ 
escort of Vermont soldiers. 

With amind iinxious and hopeful for the result 
of hi« mission he selecte<l his binh day, the first . 
ofMay, for his departure. He soon arrived at the 
Isle aux Noix, a British stition, where he w is 
courteously received by Major Dundis, the 
commandant of the post, convenient apirt- 
mcnts being provided for himself nnd suite. 
When the meeting was had to settle tho 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners. Major 
Dundis and Captain Sherwood, of the 
British army, and George Smyth, somewhat 
noted f»»r his eflforts in the loyalist cau:<e, 
produced their credentials as commissioners 
on the British side, and Colonel Ira Allen 
his own on the part of Vermont . In an 
informal conversation subsequently, while 
walking together, however, Captain Sherwood 
significantly informed Allea that Major Dun- 
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d'ls "had no knowledge of any business 
except the exchange of prisoners, " and 
further, that he and Mr. Smyth " were the 
commissioners to settle the armistice and to 
concert with him measures to establish Vermont 
a colony under the croivn of Great Britain,^'* 
Accordingly all further proceedings in the 
presence of Major Dundas were on the com- 
paratively simple matter of the exchange of 
prisoners ; an J Major Dundas manifested 
such ignorance — real or pretended — of the 
fact tliat oUier active negotiations were going 
on, that when a copy of a leiter sent by Ira 
Allen to General Iialdiman which that officer 
accidentally transmitted to him with some 
other papers fell into his hands, he became 
very angry and threatened to put Allen in 
irons for the disrespect he hid manifested in 
not communicating his despatch through the 
regular channel. There were, however, 
dally conferences on the more important 
matter, in which Allen prudently abstained 
from putting anything in writing, from fear of 
the consequences which would result froui the 
premature exposure of the negotiation. As 
the ground- work of the consultation, it was 
definitely understood, that Vermont would 
prefer to be a colony under the British 
crown with fair privileges and immunities, 
than assist Congress in establishing the 
I independence of America, if this was to result 
in her subjugation to Xew York. Further 
than this, it was more difficult to settle 
details. Captain Sh?rwood communicated 
from time to time with General Haldiman 
and received instructions from him. Ira 
Allen proposed to go to Quebec and see the 
General himself; assent not having been 
given to tliis he wrote the letter above 
alluded to, and received an answer. Major 
Lunno was then -joined to the British Com- 
missionera at the island and the negotiations 
proceeded. At an interview soon alter his 
arrival, Ira Allen gave detailed answers to a 
series of questions from Major Lunno, which 
he put in writing for tlie purpose of communi- 
catinor the information thus obtained to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Allen's report of these 
questions and answers is preserved. He 
admitted that the people of Vermont took an 
early and active part in the rebellion, and had 
continued their exertions : that they were led 
to tliis by the many ties which bound them to 
their brethren in the rest of New England, by 
their conviction that Parliament had no right 
to bind or control the colonies and that repre- 
sentation ought to precede taxation. But 
that since they had discovered, to their 
sorrow, an evident intention on the part of 
Congress to annihilate their separate exis- 
tonce as a state and annex its territory to 
New York, whose government they hated 
and detested — of wliich intention they con- 
sidered the exposure of their frontier to the 
British troops, a proof — they thought them- 



selves "justifiable before God and man in 
seeking an armistice with the British, and 
ceasing further to support a power that haa 
too soon attempted to enslave a brave and 
generous people." 

Thus far, Ira Allen had succeeded in giv- 
ing direct and apparently satisfactory answers 
to the interrogatories which had been pn>- 
pounded to him by Major Lunno. He was 
now ajsked a question more difficult, ** Should 
the Commander-in-Chief consent to an armis- 
tice with Vermont for the lime being, and 
admit it to be a British colony, with as exten- 
sive privileges as any colony ever had, what 
would be an adequate compensation for the 
inactivity of the army ? And how soon can 
Vermont furnish a regiment to be put on the 
establishment, and march with the army 
against Albany, and what other assistance 
can Vermont give in such an expedition?" 

To this he made an answer of considerable 1 
len^, and arranged with some address, 
setting forth the accessions of strength which 
Vermont had recently attained by the annexa- 
tion of portions of the territory of New York 
and New Hampshire, which, m the event of 
the return of Vermont to allegiance would 
weaken considerably the power of the United 
States. The example of so many men in 
Vermont, he maintained, would anect large 
numbers througliout the countnr who were 
sick of the war on account of tlie taxes and 
hardsliips to which it subjected them. He 
represented however tliat the march of an 
army against Albany would do more harm 
than good. He said that a royal regiment 
could easily be raised in a few weeks in Ver- 
mont But he concluded by saying indefinitely: 
" 'J'his with sundry other things can be better 
ascertained after the session of the General 
Assembly at Bennington next J\ine.'* With 
this remark the interview closed. 

A cartel for the exchange of prisoners was 
completed, and it was verbally agreed that 
hostilities should cease between tie British 
and the people under the jurisdiction of Ver- 
mont,until a reasonable time after the session of 
her legislature, and even longer if prospects 
were satisfactory to the Commander-in-chief. 
British letters were to be allowed to pass 
through Canada. The Commissioners then 
parted on the best of terms. The negotiations 
had lasted seventeen days. 

When Ira Allen arrived in Vermont he was 
asked by the citizens upon the frontier of the 
state, whether it would be prudent for them 
to remove for safety into the interior of the | 
state, upon which he advised them to remain 
where they were, and rely on the Governor 
and Council to provide for their safety in case 
of danger. ^ 

In June, 1781, the Vermont Assembly con- 
vened at Bennington. This session had been 
looked forward to with considerable interest 
by various parties. Some intimations of what 
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was going on with the British were afloat, and 
the people of the State, through their repre- 
sentatives, were carioos and anxious to hear 
the real state of affairs. These same intima- 
tions having reached the New York and 
continental authorities, they had sent, it is 
supposed, agents to be present at the opening 
of the legislature. The British officers, also, 
in order to test the sincerity of the professions 
made towards them also employed persons to 
observe what appeared to be the temper of the 
representatives. The few persons who were 
concerned in the negotiations had the difficult 
task before them of giving such an account of 
the state of affairs as should satisfy all these 
parties, and stifle any suspicions they might 
entertain. 

At an early day the Assembly proposed to 
the Governor and Council to join in Grand 
Committee, or Convention, on the subject of 
Colonel Allen's mission to the British m Can- 
ada. This was assented to, and the members 
assembled together in the meeting-house. The 
spectators, including the interested agents 
above alluded to, sat in the galleries. The 
Governor proceeded to state that having been 
importuned by many persons who had friends 
prisoners in Canada, he had in the recess of 
the legislature, with advice of his Council, 
authorized and appointed Colonel Ira Allen to 
go to the Isle aux Noix and attempt to settle a 
cartel for an exchange. That that officer 
had accomplished his mission, although with 
some difficulty, since no similar exchange had 
been entered mto with the United States or 
any one of them. He concluded by observing 
that since Colonel Allen was present, if the 
Grand Committee desired further particulars, 
he would probably be able to satisfy them. 

Ira Allen was accordingly appealed to by 
the members, whose curiosity was by no means 
satisfied. He rose and defined the mission on 
which he had been sent in similar terms to 
those used by the Governor, and stated his 
happy success. He said that he had regularly 
made his report to the Governor, and not 
anticipating that the committee would call 
upon him he had not his papers with him — but 
that he could proceed to give a verbal account 
of his transactions, or, if the committee pre- 
ferred to wait till the next day, he would go 
home and return with his writings for their 
inspection. Somewhat to his disappointment, 
pernaps, although he did not, then or since, 
Detray it, the Grand Committee preferred the 
latter mode, and postponed the matter till 
the next day. Colonel Allen then produced 
the papers on the matter of exchanj^e of pris- 
oners, which had been conducted, it will be 
remembered, wholly apart from the other 
matter. The Assembly were satisfied that 
the British had acted liberally. Colonel Allen 
took this opportunity to state a number of 
circumstances which had transpired during hk 
mission. He said that he had discovered 



among the British officers a fervent wish for 
peace, and that the English government was 
as tired of the war as that of the United States. 
He concluded by offering to answer any ques- 
tions for the further satisfaction of any of the 
members or spectators present Everybody 
however appeared to be fully satisfied, and he 
was not troubled witli any cross-examination. 
In the evening he received the congratulations 
of all parties on the result of his explanations. 
At this session of the Vermont Legislature, 
the representatives from the adjacent part of 
New York which had been annexed, took their 
seats,thus consummating that measure. Agents 
were subsequently appointed to urge before 
Congress the claims of Vermont for ludmission 
to the confederacy of the United States. They 
proceeded directly to Philadelphia. They 
had scarcely arrived before they found in a 
newspaper a letter from Lord George Germain 
to Sir Henry Clinton, dated at WhitehaU, 
February 7, 1781, which had been intercepted 
by a French vessel and transmitted to Con- 
gress by Benjamin Franklin, who was then in 
Paris on official business. In this letter the 
writer says, "The return of the people of 
Vermont to their allegiance is an event of the 
utmost importance to the King's affairs ; and 
at this time, if the French and Washington 
really meditate an irruption into Canada, may 
be considered as interposing an insurmountable 
bar to the attempt ;" — and he proceeds to speak 
of certain military schemes in which the coop- 
eration, 6r at all events the acquiesence, of the 
people of Vermont is assumed. Although it is 
apparent, since the date of the letter is but a 
few days subsequent to Colonel Robinson^s 
second experimental letter to Ethan Allen 
quoted from above, which was never answered, 
that Lord Germain was cherishing hopes cer- 
tainly at that time utterly unfounded, yet its 
pubhcation, particularly at a time when recent 
events had awakened suspicions that all was not 
right in Vermont, created great excitement. It 
was however a most happy occurrence for the 
interests of Vermont, and was more efficacious 
than any arguments which her agents could 
urge in her behalf. Ira Allen says somewhat 
bitterly in his history, " This information had 
greater influence on the wisdom and virtue of 
Congress than all the exertions of Vermont 
in ts^iujg Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and the 
two divisions from General Burgoyne's army, 
or [he adds, in anti-climax,] their petition to 
be admitted as a state in the general confed- 
eration, and offers to pay their proportion of 
the expenses of the war.'' Congress had 
already appointed, on the 7th of August 1781, 
a committee of five to confer with any persons 
appointed by Vermont on the subject of «the 
admission or that state. On the arrival of the 
agents, a committee of one from each state 
was raised, and several conferences were had 
between the committee and the agents. The 
committee were quite anxious to ascertain 
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the true state of affairs with regard to the 
British overtures, but the agents evaded giving 
them any information by simply referring them 
to Colonel Robinson's letters to Ethan Allen, 
which were already in the hands of Congress, 
as we have stated above. " Any private 
offers," they said, " we cannot avouch for." 

On the 20th of August, 1781, Congress 
passed a resolution declaring that it was an 
mdispensable preliminary to Uie recognition of 
the independence of Vermont and her admis- 
sion into the federal union, that she should 
relinquish all claim to the parts of New York 
and New Hampshire which she had recently 
annexed to her territorv. It was doubtless 
understood that should Vermont acquiesce in 
this " indispensable preliminary," the rest 
would follow according to her wishes. The 
agents returned to Vermont with this resolu- 
tion ns the best result they could effect 

In September, 1781, Ira Allen and Major 
Fay met the British Commissioners at Skenes- 
borough, on the New York frontier. They 
were able to exhibit as an earnest of their 
success, a copy of a letter from Governor Weare 
of New Hampshire, to the President of Con- 
gress, which Allen had obtained in Philadel- 
phia, in which it was stated that New Hamp- 
shire would be unable to furnish its quota of 
troops, in consequence of the loss of the towns 
which had been annexed to Vermont The 
British Commissioners were much encouraged 
by this, and proceeded to arrange with AUen 
and Fay a plan of government for the colony 
of Vermont This they proposed on the most 
liberal terms. The Governor was to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, but was to be a native 
of tlie state. The Lieutenant Governor and 
twelve Councillors would be elected by the 
people, and form one branch of the Legis- 
lature. The other would be a House of 
Representatives, consisting of one member 
from each town, chosen by the inhabitants. 
The colonial privileges were to be similar to 
those of Connecticut The British Commis- 
sioners were then desirous that some more 
active measures should be taken to secure and 
to prove the adherence of the people of the 
state to the royal cause, and proposed to 
make prisoners of those persons throughout the 
state who were supposed to be most violently 
opposed to the negotiations. The Vermont 
agents, however, would not assent to this, and 
they finally succeeded in effecting that it 
should be left a discretionary matter with 
them. The British commissioners then proposed 
that Vermont should declare itself a British 
colon)r, and offered to put on the British 
establishment one Brigadier General, two 
Colonels, and other officers for two regiments, 
all to be named by certain men in Vermont, and 
proposed honors and other lucrative situations 
for these officers. With the aid of this force 
they contemplated an expedition against Al- 
bany, and threatened to close the armistice 



unless something decided and positive were 
done. Not dazzled with the brilliant prospects 
held out before them and their friends person- 
ally, the Vermont Agents succeeded in dis- 
suading the adoption of this plan, on the 
general ground that the pacific influence of 
le state would be more efficacious in the British 
cause than any direct hostile proceedings. 

As a last resource, the British Commission- 
ers then stated, that they had positive instruc- 
tions from General Haldiman, to which they 
must adhere, or put an end to the armistice : 
a British army would ascend Lake Champlain 
in October, during the session of the legis- 
lature, with the Proclamation of tlie Comman- 
der-in-Chief, declaring Vermont a colony of 
the crown, and offering to establish the govern- 
ment on the plan agreed upon, and to confirm 
the existing boundaries of the state, provided 
the people would return to thnir allegiance ; 
and that the Legislature should accept this 
offer. To this the Vermont Agents could not 
avoid giving their assent, although with reluc- 
tance ; but they urged several suggestions for 
the consideration of General Haldiman in 
favor of a delay until the spring, and begged 
that the officer charged with tiie publication 
of the proclamations should sound the temper 
and disposition of the people before he dis- 
tributed them. The Commissioners then sepa- 
rated on friendly terms. 

In October, 1781, accordingly, the Legis- 
lature having met at Charlestown, now in 
New Hampshire, General St. Leger, with the 
proclamation, ascended Lake Champlain, at 
the head of a British army and rested at 
Ticonderoga. General Enos of the Vermont 
militia had his head quarters at Castleton. 
The two armies were thus in close proximity 
to each other. Notwithstanding the Vermont 
officers were generally aware of the negotia- 
tions with the British, most of the men were 
in ignorance of them, and it was consequently 
deemed necessary to keep up appearances by 
sending out scouting parties occasionally, as 
if to observe the movements of the enemy. In 
this way a singular circumstance occurred 
which might have seriously affected the con- 
dition of things. It happened that one of 
these scouting parties of the Vermont militia 
encountered a similar party of British soldiers : 
a skirmish ensued, in which Sergeant Tupper, 
who was at the head of the Vermont party was 
killed. General St Leger caused his body to 
be decently buried, and sent his clothes to 
General Enos, in an unsealed letter, in which 
he expressed his regret for the fate of the ser- 
geant, and apologized for his death. Of course 
Oils became at once public and caused 
much surprise and excitement General Enos 
and some of the otherofficers immediately wrote 
letters detailing the occurrence, to Governor 
Chittenden at Charlestown, and imprudently 
entrusted them to a messenger not in the secret 
of the British negotiations. He travelled 
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across the State with all speed, publishing with despatches containing official informa- 
wherever he went General St Legers singular tion of Cornwallis's surrender, and before 
letter — and consequently it was known to all evening of that day, he with all his stores and 
the people in Charlestown before he arrived troops had re-embarked for Canada. It is 
at the Governor's quarters. Hither he was somewhat amusing in this connexion to read 
accompanied by an eager crowd, anxious to a despatch of General Heath, of the Conti- 
hear more about the matter. nental army, commander on the New York 

The Governor being in a public room was frontier, dated November 9, 1781, in which 
obliged to open his despatches in the pres- he ascribes the inactivity and final retreat of 
encp of the concourse. In them he found the British to his plans and the bravery of his 
many matters alluded to, pertaining to the troops. The war being thus ended, the 
secret negotiations. An ardent and jealous people of Vermont had not much to gain from 
Vermont patriot, Major Runnels, who was continuing their negotiations with the British 
not privy to the secret, then entered in great — ^^^ although three urgent letters are 
excitement and inquired angrily of Ira Allen, preserved, dated in 1782, m which all the 
what was the reason that General St Leger former promises of the Royal officers are 
was sorry that Sergeant Tupper was killed ? renewed, and even distinct honors propocied 
Allen answered that he could not telL And f^r the eminent leaders among the people of 
indeed it was hard to assign any rational Vermont by name, they paid no more atten- 
reason why a British commander should regret tion to the matter. As is well known the 
and apologize for the death of an enemy in Treaty of Peace was finally signed Septera- 
open fair fight Major Runnels, however, ber 3, 1783, and Vermont was admitted into 
insisted upon and repeated his question, the Union under the present Constitution, 

Allen, having had time to collect his thoughts, March 4, 1791. * 

and hk address and iiigenuity having come to a project for raising the wind, worthy of 
his aid, then observed that *'Good men were a Yankee in its objects and its means, is to 
always sorry when good men were kiUed, or be found in an incident which occurred lately 
met with misfortune.'' This reply further in Upper Silesia. One night there appeared 
enraged the Major, and he again loudly to a wealthy widow, a messenger from St 
and angnly called for an explanation^whj pg^er, surrounded by a supernatural glory, 
should a Bnbsh General regret when his and holding in his hand a draught for 100 
enemy was slam and send his clothes to the thalers, payable to bearer, drawn on her by 
widow ? This loss of temper by his mter- her lately deceased husband, to meet the fe^ 
locutor was a fortunate relief to Allen—he and other expenses attendant on his entry 
told Runnels to ask St Leger at the head of into heaven. The affectionate widow, anx- 
hisregmient the reason of his sorrow, and iousto do aU honor to her husband's signa- 
not be wasting Ume, consuming his country's ture, and to facilitate his entrance into 
provisions in idlen^s, while the frontiers were paradise, hastened to look up the money, but 
actudly invaded. More high words passed as she unfortunately had only 70 thalers by 
tiU Runnels left ihe room— the Governor her, was compelled to request his angelship 
meanwhile convened the Board of War, all would call again to-morrow for the balance, 
the members of which were pnvy to the great The clergyman of the place, on being con- 
secret, and the room was accordingly cleared suited the next day, prevailed on the widow 
of spectators ; new letters were made up to allow him and the magistrate to witness 
from those just received, omitting certain the payment, so that when the heavenly 
passages, which were subsequently read to messenger appeared again according to 
Uie people as the genuine ones, and no further appointment, he was roughly seized by pro- 
difficttlties arose. fane hands and incarcerated ; but the strangest 

We have occupied so much space with part of all is, that next morning his prison 
what precedes, that we must dispose very was found empty, and his mode of escape 
oneny of the conclusion of these interesting remains a secret 

manoeuvres. The doings at the conference of — — — 

September in which the plan for the govern- _ Charles Dickens has another son, bom at 
ment was so definitely settled leaked out Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, on the | 
somewhat, although they did not become 1^^ ^^ 

really public, and had considerable effect in ♦ in prepariag this narrative the following 
stimulating the action of Congress. Governor books have been principally relied upon :— Ira 
Clinton, of New York, communicated to the A.llen'8 Natural and Political History of the State 
Legislature of that State information of them 2f Vermont, published in London, 1798 j-WUliam 
. .^- J . T\ V -^u • I »**«"■ Slades Vermont State Papers, published at Mid- 

obtamed IB December with singular accuracy, dlebury. Vermont. 1823 :-Jind Zadock Thompson's 



communication one nK>n,iaj early in Noyen. IIfTiJfE5.!rn"Si:nffi'fUn&o;i^'.i'^^ 
ber when an express arrived from the flouth American Biography. 
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The Engliflh papers conUm n tfnriouB aiid y^ Spabbs Km published in three letlera 
intewBtin^ accoont of the discovery of the ,„ ^^^^ j^ew York Evening Poet, a mort com. 
Sallyport of Wmdaor Caatle. The workmen ^i^^ ^j Iriumnbant vindication of the chargea 
engaged in level ing tlie grauod between the ,^^ ^a^g been made against him, of care- 
GailerTowerandtheoId Belfry To wer,Ii do wn , leasnesa and irregularity in the prepamtiDn of 
as Juima Ceser a Tower, have, it is said, du- [^e writings of Washington. We shai: take 
covered at about all feet be ow the surface a ^n early opportnnity to take a snrvey in To- 
BubteriBneaa passage cut through the c^k Day, ofUe charges and their refutation. 

rock on which the Castle is buiit The filth ■" " 

and rubbUh U notv being got out, and many ^be new ani standard edition of th. works 
cart loads have already been taken away, of Daniel Webster, with a memoir by Edward 
The passage is six feci wide and ten feet p.^^^^ „f ^^ich we were able to give our 
high; the Bides are built of sonnd maBonrv, waders a foretaste in the Brat number of T«^ 
and It IB arched over with massive stone work, j j), ^^ ^, igngjj, teen piiblUhed by Messrs. 
At present It has leen traced to one "f ihe l.ttlb, Baowit &Co. of this city. The six 
minor canon's hou»«i in the Ho«e.hoe „|,„^ ^^^ ^ magnificent appearance. 
Cloietere adjoining Juliiw Cesar-s Tower, I Each rf them has a separate and appropriate 
where the entrance is bricked np. From this dedication. As this is to be considered as the 
point there IB a gradual descent into Thames- „ ,„ ^ti„„ „f ^r. Webster's works, con- 
street, whence it appcara lo pass under taining everything ol consequence in his writ- 
tiie houBCB m the the direction of ihe river , ; ^nd orations, it Bhould be procured by 
Thames but this part has not yet been ; „^„e who pretends to possess the standard 
explored. Hundreds of persons have already literature of America. 

descended into Ifae passage, and it is comec- 1 

tnred that this is the ancient sallyport from , We have received a copy of " Crayon 

the CftsUe, made as a means of escape in Sketohes,and OffHand Takings," hyGeorge 

case of aiege or invasion, and that it paaes w. Bongay, a little book eonlaining a series 

nnder the river to Bnmham Abbey, which is u,f "Word-portraits" of *aricns American gen- 

•bout three miles distant, where there is a ■ tiemen now living, who have attracted pui>lic 

coiresponding passage proceeding in the atteation by their talents or their actions. 

direct Ime to Windsor. It is ihonght that if Moat of the portraits are certainly striking, 

the excavation is fnrther traced from beneath i and perhaps generally they are correct. W»> 

the Cloisters this passage will be found to , are sorry to see that sometimes the 

communicate with one in ihe quadrangle ^l • ' ■ • ' ■ ■ . -■ ■ -■ 

the Castle, which it will be remembered wae 

discovered a few years ago, leading under 

the eastern part of the Castle in the direction LIST OP NEW BOOKS. 

ot Old Windsor, and in all probabili^ to tlie 

ancient castle of Old Wiijdsor, which was a.lAiii'r^' '£L'°n"'iv f 

known to have been huilt there by the i ij™™iLa.n.i»,'»Ct. niiiii5[!»J" ~ ' " """" '" 

Romans, and occupied by William the Con. '^';fc,'j;^-,»f,.°""-'-"'^-"* ""'^•'■"■'^ 

qoeror at the time when ho built Windsw, ™''j{|'^^t^"_"fl'52^ ^r»j»jr«kj^^^ ^^ 

Castle as a hunting-seat, which, according' ISh. ai."' '™'' "' "'^ li™j. 

toDoomsday Book, was comp'^ted in 1086. '^cI^'n^yA^ a«~d^.ta-. *«>i»«.c.b. p~.i. 

It is very remarkable that aJthough his- "'i^'IlVptij.'^,'^ "*" ''™- "**■ "^^ "' "*"■ 
toiy fnmisheB indisputable proof of there jaijj~l,T.H,».™^,Nt»B«u»,u,j N.™>.cmHT,»TO.UM 

being a castle at Old Windsor, and of 'ta ! ' .^^^Ti-Ji,, .^rn auir Trarntr 

bein? occupied by Saxon princes, as well as i , HEW £VGLAHiJ A£T VnJvK. 
by William the Conqueror, there are to be . It has already been annoujiced mTo-Day 
found no traces of it at the present day, « will be remembered, that the suth of Apnl 
although Roman roads have been discovered "" the dsy fixed for the drawing of the ^few 
and Saxon urns dug up within a short distance ^"gland Art Union. At that tune, however, 
of that neighhorhobd. It is hoped that some the managera found that, after allowmg foe 
of the public authorities will conUnue the '^ expenses of the insbtution, there would 
exploration of this extraordinary p^age, ;"'" ^ "«"ffi<^'«n' ""'P'''^ °f^='P'" »'"'"'"' 
which has created so much intereat among ^^e distnhuU.n by c^nce of worts of art to 
the cnriooi who have already visited iL ' ^^ aubscnbets in addition to the engraving. 
1 As such a distribution seems to be an essential 

We have been very much pleased with the I feature of the plan of an Art Union, and also 
inspection of the firat number of Dwibbt'b ' as it seemed desirable to secure a wide publi. 
JooanAL OF Mdbic, published on the 10th cation of the beautiful plate, "Sanl and the 
insi., from the excellence of which we feel Witch of Endor," the managers, wisely as wo 

Sjuite sure we shall not be disappointed in think, determined to postpone the Dcawing 
arming a high opinion of the jonrnal. I until the subscription-liBt is enlarged. 
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ODD mil UTES. 

St. Botolph's Day, is the 17th of June.— 
St. Botolph's town, in the long ran, got the 
name of Bo's town, or Boston, ^d St 
Botolph's successor. Rev. Mr. Cotton, being 
first minister of Shawmut or Trimountain, this 
place took the name of Boston. When, in 
1775, on the 17th of June, the only battle took 
place which Boston ever saw, did it occur to 
the ffunners on Copp'i hill, or to the sons of 
the Puritans opposite on whose works they 
were firing, that it was the day of the patron 
saint of the town which had been selected for 
that battle, — ^the crisis day of the town's 
history? 

It has often been said of late years that the 
Aurora Borealis was never observed in Europe 
till the year 1566. This statement will be 
found in the encyclopedias. The Millerites 
of our generation found one of their arguments 
on the fact that this is a sign of the end of the 
world, which has only been given in late cen- 
turies. It is worth while to say therefore that 
in the An^lo-Saxon Chronicle of the year 926 
there is the note, " This year fiery lights 
appeared in the north parts of the heavens," 
— a sign which probably was of as much 
import to the Mille-narians of 926, as have 
been the gorgeous Auroras of the past winter 
to the Mifler-narians of twice 936, — or 1852. 

The Vice-Chancellor and authorities of the 
University of Oxford, England, have issued a 
notice, warning all members of the University 
of the CTeat danger of using the river skins 
fixTuiBhtd With outriggers, and cautioning all 
persons who keep boats for hire not to permit 
the use of such skiffs to any member of the 
University who is unable to swim ! 

. HACABONIC POETRT. 

A RECENT article in the London Examiner, 
which has already been copied in this country, 
in reviewing a new French book by M. 
Octave Delapierre, called **Macaronea ou 
Melanges de Litterature Macaronique des 
differents peuples de I' Europe," says that 
'*the trae macaronic takes a vulgar tongue 
and makes it classical with Latin endings. 
It is a jumble of Latin whether with Italian 
or French and German latinized, interspersed 
with a few words truly Latin and some 
homely sentences of humor. .... Its spirit 
ought to bo trae humor the best quality of 
wit." As a specimen of the best trae 
macaronics of the present day, the ESxamtner 
gives the following inimitable verses by 
Gilbert Abbott A'Beckett:— 

Qui nunc dancere vult modo. 
Wants to dance in the fashion, oh! 
Discere debet ought to know, 
Kickere floor cum heel and toe. 



One, two, three, 
Hop with me, 
Whirligig, twirl igig, rapide. 

Polkamjungere, Virgo, vis. 
Will ^ou join the polka, miss ? 
Liberals — most willingly. 
Sic agimus — then let us tiy: 

Nunc vide, 

Skip with me. 
Whirlabout, roundabout, celere. 

Tum leva cito, tum dextra. 

First to the lefl, and then t'other way ; 

Aspice retro in vultu. 

You look at her, and she looks at you. 

Das pal mam 

Change hands, ma'am ; 
Celere— run away, just in sham. 

Our own country has not been wholly 
unproductive of this sort of wit, as occasional 
brilliant specimens io the newspapers from 
time to time show. The following fable of 
unknown origin is a very good instance. • We 
print it because although we presume it is 
quite familiar to our readers we think they 
will be glad to see it relieved from the load 
of misprints which in its travels over the 
country it has accumulated, and more particu- 
larly because we wish to present to their 
notice the strictly accurate Vertion following 
it, which we know will be new to them : 

A FABLE. 

Felis sedit by a hole 
Intenta she cum omni soul 

Prendere rats : 
Mice cucurrcrant over the floor 
In numero, duo, tres or more ; 

Obliti cats. 
The felis saw them oculis 

* I'll have them,' inquit she, * I guess 

Dum ludunt' 
Tunc ilia crept toward the group 

* llabeam,' dixit * good rat soup — 

Pingues sunt I' 

Mice continued all gaudere 
Intent! they in ludum vere 

Gaudenter. 
Tunc rushed the felis into them 
Et tore them omnes limb from limb 

Violenter. 

MORAL. 

Mures omnes : nunc be shy 
Et aurem pnebe mihi 

Benigne; 
Si hoc facitis, ver&ufiiMrf, 
Avoid a Devilish big Tom Cat 

Studioee. 

VER8I0. 

FABULA. 

Prope foramint a cat 
Intent with all her mente sat. 
For glires plotting. 
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In psvimento ran the murea, 

Id Dumber two or three aut plures, 

Feles forgolten. 
PuMf's eyes illoB videre, 
'Poto' ilia says 'habe'-e 

While they play.' 
Repait than, eUervun iwqoe, 
Bayi 'Let'B have gliremqaeJDWiue, 

Fat are they.' 
Jojrul marea permaneDt, 
On playing illi are inteot, 

Theo io eo* currit puwy 

Omne« lanlat oa ab oaae 

Awfully. 



Now, alLmice, pavenies eats 
Aod give attention unto rae 

Gratefully. 
'Nuf ced' if thia advice obeyed be, 
Tartareuui felem evitate, 

Carefully. 



HOnCES 07 BOOKa 

LirE OF Thom** Stoth&xd, R. A. with 
Peraonal RemiuiBcenceB, by Hrs. Bray : 
London : John Hatray. Boeton : Little. 
Brown Si, Co. 

This is a beautiful quarto volume, fillcil 
with very pleaaiag illuBtistiona, Bpecimens ol 
the style ot the dutioguistied artist to whoec 
Memoira it ia devoted. Mrs. Bray is thr 
daughter in law of Stothard, having marririi 
his eldest son Charles, who died early. Sin: 
afterwards became the wife of Mr. Bray- — hi' 
connection however with the ftmilj " "' ' 
hard gave her an opportoi 






folio wingextract from a notice of him 
London Times, alluding to the versatility of 
bis talent, aeeras just and well deserved, if »» e 
may mdgt " _, 

■ketches given in this volume 

" Stothard was, in truth, the prince of bonli 
illustrators. In the well-ordered print-room ol' 
the British Museum the student may pass iin 
apprenticeship in the profitable stody of hiu 
designs. Amidst that countleM variet; theru 
ifl not a drawing which is not stamped wiih 
originality and graced with the touch ul 
elegance and refinement ; and certainly 3 
more amusing employment coald not be founri 
than a visit to the scenes to which this singu- 
lar, but devoted artist, stooped to select his 
■ubjects. In Spilalfields he drew patterns for 
silk-weavers ; upon tickets of admission Io 
concerts he fiimuhed the lover of song nitli 
a new pleasure won from a sister art ; pocket- 
books and almanacs were canatBDt recipient.-^ 
of some of the most exquisite works of hiii 



pencil ; port wine labels were ingeniously 
designed by the same master band Uiat gave 
form and beauty to the Wellington shield, and 
silversmiths commanded the ready fancy of a 
mind to which Chantrev was only too grateful 
to have recourse in the composition of his 
most classical and renowned pieces of sculp- 
ture. The contrast of subject and style are 
without end. No one has so well entered 
into the spirit of DeFoe as Stothard in his 
delineations of Hobimcn Cru»ot ; few men 
living or dead conld have rivalled the consum- 
mate skill with which the lale of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims is told in Stothard's world 
famous portraiture of Chaucer's BToup; yet 
the hand that accomplished these lasting and 
incomparable works was quite at home, and 
eminently successful, in the painting of a com- 
mon transparency, in the Green Park, fur the 
Waterloo Jubilee." 

We copy the following remarks of Mrs. 
Bray upon the spirit of the performances of the 
subject of her Memoir : 

*< The sunshine brightness and warmth of 
Stotbard's nnnd gave the poetic stamp to all 
hw compositions. He never could be vulgar. 
Rich as he was in humor, it was humor of the 
iikost refined sort, — that which is allied to wit 
of character or simplicity of heart The first 
ia seen in his FaistafiiB ; the second in hia 
Sanchos. lie never could be Dutch, he never 
could have psinted what was tenned a Dutch 
Drollery, in which the humor of the piece is 
principally produced by low-iife fun, and un- 
seemly incident ; he never could paint man 
when man degenerates into the brute, as 
Hogarth did, with a fidelity that borders on 
disgust, in his modem Midnight Conversation. 
Hogarth not only made us loathe, but sicken 
at the very sight of vice. Stothard never 
brought any vicious images before us; he led 
us through the &iry ground of the picturesque 
andtbe beautifu!. Hogarth showed us where 
lay the bog and the quag-mire that we might 
not be lost or soiled m our road. Both, there 
fore, may be considered as tnorai painters ; 
each as teachers in a school of ethics, though 
of a different class. 

" Stothard's pictures of humble (not low) life, 
were very characteristic, his landlords and 
publicans —his Christopher Slys, Tam O'- 
Shanters and his companions, are all rich in 
humor : but they do rwt represent base fellows 
that would shock a gentlewmnan ; she may 
smile, but will not blush. His gypsies, pei^ 
haps, are oflen too like ladies masquerading aa 
gypsies ; they are not the real fortone-tellers, 
a compound of cunning and petty larceny; 
buthe was, as a painter, aristocratic ; he could 
condescend gracefully to hiunble or rural life; 
but he could never descend to low life. His 
acquaintance with the actual world around him 
was comparatively small; and the principal 
nse he made of it was, to assist in developing 
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and giving form to the conceptions of his own 
mind." 

The page which contains these remarks is 
illustrated with an exquisite sketch of Uncle 
Toby and Widow Wadman. The artist has 
chosen the eventful moment when Uncle 
Toby is examining the fair widow's eye. It 
is curious to compare this sketch with Ball 
Hughes's admirable sculptured group in the 
Boston AthensBum, representing the same sub- 
ject Though the design in both cases is 
very fine, it differs entirely in the two. In 
Stothard's, the Widow, in the dress of the close 
of the last century, is kneeling before Uncle 
Toby. The position of the parties in Mr. 
Hughes's beautiful group is too well known 
to need description. 

Mat Martin and other Tales of the Green 
Mountains. A new edition, revised and 
corrected by the author. Boston : B. B. 
Mussey & Co. 

We arc really glad to see this nice edition 
of ** May Martin, or the Money Diggers " — 
an exceedingly good story, in plot, descrip- 
tion and incident. We first read it with 
much pleasure many years ago, in one of the 
numerous ugly unauthorized pamphlet editions 
which its great popularity has called forth, 
not only in this country but also in Europe 
— and It may easily be miagined that it loses 
none of its attractions in the clear type and 
white paper of the present edition. Those 
who have not read the story may like to be 
informed that its scene is laid in Vermont in 
early times, and that its ground-work is a 
narrative of attempts to find gold in the wilds 
of Vermont by a party of adventurers who are 
in reality the dupes of their leader. The 
author, Judge Thompson of Montpelier, in 
Vermont, is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
beautiful natural scenery of his state, and he 
is remarkably successful in portraying it in 
the pages of his books. 

Several other pleasant stories by the same 
author fill up the volume before us, and serve 
to make it a most agreeable companion for 
the hours of light reading. 

The Desert Hobie, or the adventures of a 
lost family in the wilderness. By Captain 
Ma3me Reid. Boston : Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields. 

This is a story upon the Robinson Crusoe 
plan, and a reprint of an Enfflish work. It 
relates the adventures of an English Family, 
consisting of a man, his wife, four children, 
and a negro man, who from a series of acci- 
dents wliich we will not forestall the interest 
of tlie narrative by relating, found themselves 
in the heart of the Great American Desert, 
without the means of leaving it, and so far 
from the common track of travellers that they 
lived there ten years without seeing any one 



but their own family. Though the stories 
framed upon this plan are very numerous, yet 
if at all well written they are always read 
with interest The narrative in the volume 
before us is well managed, and the circum- 
stances iu which the family are placed give 
many new features to this English Family 
Robinson. The interest is'very well keut up, 
and we think it will become a popular book 
The story fills a volume of more than four 
hundred pages, ornamented with twelve illus- 
trations by Harvey. 

UinFORlK STAJSmASO) OF TIME. 

An arrangement is now in progress of exe- 
cution in Great Britain, by the aid of the 
Electric Telegraph Company, for establishing 
in the principal towns of the United Kingdom, 
a uniform standard of time, that shall be inde- 
pendent of any variation for difierence of 
longitude, and based on the true mean time, 
as observed and computed for the meridian of 
Greenwich. For this purpose the laying of 
telegraph wires is now goin^ forward along 
the railway through Greenwich Park to the 
Royal Observatory, and thence, at the instance 
of the Astronomer Royal, to the Telegraph 
OfiUce in the Strand, on the dome of which, ^ 
facing Charing-Cross, and St Martin's 
Church, a pole will be raised, similar to that 
upon the top of the Observatory at Greenwich, 
from which, every day at noon, a large black 
gutta percha ball, four and a half feet in 
diameter, will drop simultaneously with that 
at Greenwich, both being liberated by the 
same electric stroke. The ball on striking a 
cushion at the base of the pole, will by means 
of wires already laid, diverging from Lothbuiv 
and the Strand, communicate the same stand- 
ard time throughout the country. First class 
regulators are to be established at the prin- 
cipal commercial towns, throughout England, 
Scotland and Wales, which wUl thus give the 
signal of noon, by a single pulsation of the 
electric artery. 

It is proposed to regulate the clocks on th6 
Royal Exchange, the Palace of Westminster, 
the Horse Guards, and other public clocks on 
the same principle. The Electric Telegraph 
company also intend to place in the street in 
front of their metropolitan stations, ornamented 
lamps, with a dark red illuminated dial plate 
on the four sides of the lamp, which will 
indicate by day and night the exact Greenwich 
and Railway time. 

SCHOOLS FOR DESIGN. 

One of these institutions has recently been 
established in this city, and although it has 
been but a short time in operation, it has, we 
believe, met with a most gratifying success. 

We copy below from a late English paper, 
an account of various purchases which have 
been made by a Committee in London of ob- 
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jects from (he Great Exhibition, to serve be 
models for Btudy in the difiereat departments 
of manufacture: 

At the close of the Great Exhibition an 
BDlharizalion was obtained from the Lords of 
the Tjrasnry by die Board of Trade for the 
expenditure of £5000 in purchasing a selec- 
tion of objects calculated to serve as models 
for study in the different departments of manu- 
facture. The choice of the best examples 
was intnisted to a committee, conaisting of 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Fugin, and 
Hr. Redgrave; and this committee, acting on 
the instmctions received by it, has formed a 
very admirable and beautiful collection, which 
is to be placed at the diapoaal of the difierent 
Government schools of design throughout the 
country. The Indian display has, as might be 



skill in mnalina, kinkobs, and other textile ; 
fabrics, have been secured for the instruction ' 
of designers. Specimens of metallic in- 1 
layin»B, enimels, jewelry and earthemware 
liave been purchased to teach gracefulness of: 
form and harmonious arrangement of colours. I 
Splendidly wrought armour end weapons have I 
been bought to give new ideas to the Birming- ! 
ham and Sheffield manufacturers, and even 
the gorgeous trappings and caparisons which 
figured so prommently in the transept have i 
Dot been overlooked for the valuable lessons I 
in true ornamentation which they yield. To 
enumerate the objects selected from India 
would be useless, but they promise to exercisa ; 
a most favorable influence upon industry 
in a large number of departments connected j 
with the luxuriousappliances of life; and from 
the necklaces and bracelets of the bt'le to the I 
bowquah of the smoker — from the hammer- 1 
cloths of state carriages to the liveries ofcivic 
majesty — a vast field for new and attractive ' 
ftsnions is opened up b^ this part of th'j | 
collection. Next to India, selections have ' 
been made chiefly from France ; and in metal j 
work and jewelry especinlly the principal : 
Parisian maJieni have been largely patroniied 
by the Committee. PrDment,Meurice,HBrrel, 
Radolphi, and others, have disposed of their 
choicest productions, and the specimens of 
oxidised silver of which the French made so 
strong an exhibition, are admirably iilnstiated. ' 
The committee have not thought it necessary 
to draw largely on their textue fabrics, and 
almost the only selection made in that depart- 
ment of French industry is a magnificent | 
shawl manufactured by Duch£, ain£. Some 
remarkable examples oif enamelling have been 
secured from Sevres, and for the instruction 
of potters, and as a standard of excellence 
Inwards which they may courageously strive, 
the celebrated vase "lagloirt. The com- 
nuttee hats efibcted valuable and suggestive 
purchases of textile fobrics ttma Tunis and 



Turkey, and of ornamental hardware fhnn 
Belginm. The best productions of British 
manufacturers too have not been neglected by 
them. Minton's tiles and friezes and Cope- 
land's beautiful imitation jewelled bottle illus- 
trate farourably the progress of their potters 
in design. There are some admirable speci- 
mens of plated Birmingham ware from Gough, 
a very fine sacramental cup by Hardman, a 
^gantic silver claret jug by Lambert and 
Rawlins, a medieval sideboard by Crace, and 
many other remorknble objects. A healthy, 
vigorons, and refined taste appears to have 
been exercised in most of the selections made, 
and though there may be traces of occasional 
extravagance, the collection as a nhole is no 
doubt well calculated to serve the purpose for 
which it has been formed, and to give an 
impulse to the true principles of design in 
manufactures. Mr. Uwen JoneS has been 
charged with the formation of a catalogue 
which shall not be a mere dry record of the 
different obiecis, but which shall explain iheir 
merits, and indicate the grounds on wliich 
(hey have been selected. 



TEE OLD NEW. 

ft this head, in a letter from a corres- 



which seem to have been based upon the 
same ideas as have been modern inventions 
which have been carried out to preat perfec- 
tion. We give below a translation of a part 
of this article. 

"A man, by the name of Tiphaigne de la 
Roque, published at the Hague, in the year 
1760, a singular book, to which he gave for a 



title an anagram of his m 



otype is clearly indicated. Yes, the per- 
fected daguerTeotype such as we shall un- 
doubtedly nave it, but sucbaa we have not yet 
got it, the daguerreotype reproducing colors 
as well as form. And alt this in Uie year 
17G0. The passage is so curious that we 
copy it without omitting a line. 

" Tiphaigne represents himself as trans- 
ported mto the palace of the elementary genii, 
the chief of whom speaks in this mnnner : 

'" You know that the rays of light reflected 
from different bodies, make a picture and paint 
those bodies on all polished sorfaces : on the 
retina of the eye for example, on water, and 
on ice. The elementary spirits have sought to 
fix these transient images; they have com- 
posed a very subtle substance, very vificous, 
drying and hardening very rapidly, by moans of 
which a pictnre is nude in tne twinkling of an 
eye. They harden with this substance a. 
piece of cloth, and place it before the objects 
they wish to paint The first efiect of the 
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cloth is that of a mirror, all the near and dis- 
tant objects whose images can be brought 
to the light, are visible ; but what a glass cannot 
do, the cloth, by means of its viscous hardening 
does, it retains the shadow. The mirror 
gives you fiiithfuUy all objects but retains 
none, our cloth gives them, not less faith- 
fully, but keeps them all. This impression of 
the images is the work of the first instant in 
which the cloth receives them. It is imme- 
diately taken away and placed in a dark place ; 
an hour after, the coatinor is dry, and you have 
a picture, the more precious, since no art can 
mutate the truth of it, and time cannot injure 
it in any manner. We take, in their most 
pure source, from the body of light, the colors 
which painters draw from different materials, 
and which time never fails to injure. The 
precision of the drawing, the variety of ex- 
pression, touches more or less heavy, the ^a- 
dation of the shades, the niles of perspective, 
we abandon all this to nature, who with that 
sure step which is never mistaken, traces on 
our cloth images which impose on the eye and 
cause reason to doubt whether they are reali- 
ties, or only specious phantoms, deceiving the 
eyes, the ears, the touch — all the senses at 
once.' 

" The elementary spirit afterwards entered 
into some physical details, first on the nature 
of the glutinous substance which intercepts 
and retains the rays, secondly on the difficul- 
ties of preparing and using it, thirdly, on the 
effect of die light on this dried substance, 
three problems, adds Tiphaigne, as awaking 
from his vision, which I propose to the philoso- 
phers of our time, and abandon to their saga- 
city." 

" Daguerre, who certainly had not the'Gip- 
hantic, nevertheless laid before himself the 
three problems, and we all know in what man- 
her he has solved them. Not entirely, without 
doubt, as Tiphaigne understood the matter; 
but I am led to believe that Tiphaigne 
would hive been satisfied with it, and that he 
would even have relinquished his cloth and 
his gluten in favor of the plate of polished 
silver, passed through the vapor of iodine. 
Now, raillery and reverie apart, here is a very 
poor book, in which is found the germ of a very 
excellent invention, here is a pa^e all loaded 
with vague shadows, whence springs the idea 
of the most luminous discovery. 

" Some of the greatest inventions were at 
first only the toys of the infantine world. 
Begining with steam, learned antiquity was 
acquainted with it, but only to make a toy of 
it. Heron of Alexandria, for instance, who is 
always quoted when the origin of the great 
discovery is mentioned knew the steam boiler. 
But what did he make of it? a learned toy. 
To make light balls dance at the end of a jet 
of steam was all he sought Balls dance thus 
he writes : * A pot containing water and pro- 
vided with an opeomg, is subjected to the 



action of the fire — from the opening goes a 
tube terminating in its upper extremity in a 
hollow hemisphere. If we throw a light ball 
into this hollow hemisphere, the steam as it 
issues from the tube will raise the little ball, 
which seems to dance.' 

"A certain Anthemius de Tralles who occu- 
pied himself with mechanical inventions, had 
also discovered the power of steam, and like 
Heron he only made use of it, for the most 
futile purposes. He saw in it only a method 
of imitating bv its action the dreadful effects 
of an earthquake and making a terrible hole in 
the wall of his rich neighbor Zeno. He 
lodged under the apartments of the magnifi- 
cent Byzantine, who deafened and disturbed 
him in his studies by the noise of his f^tes. 
He called steam to his aid in dislodging his 
wealthy neighbor. He arranged in his nar- 
row basement boilers of water 'which he 
surrounded on the outside,' says Agathius, 
' with leather tubes broad enough at the 
bottom to embrace entirely the border of the 
boilers, but diminishing afterwards in their 
diameter to a trumpet and terminating in 
proper proportion. He fixed the ends of mese 
lubes to the posts and the planks of the ceil- 
ing and carefully fastened them to it, so that 
the air which was introduced there had free 
passage to rise within the tubes and go to 
strike upon the ceiling. All this being so 
arranged, Anthemius made a OTeat fire under 
his boilers ; the steam ascended the tubes with 
great force, and beat against the ceiling. It 
shook it so violently as to make the wood 
tremble and groau; *' On this shaking^ fioor are 
Zeno and his friends. They arc seized with 
terror and flying into the street proclaim that 
there is an eartliquake. * Zeno,' says Agathius 
who serves us asu guide, * having gone to the 
palace of the Emperor asked his acquaintances 
what they knew of the earthquake and if 
they had received any injury from it.' 

'^ Steam having passed through all the 
degrees of futility and mental amusement, was 
taken into the service of philosophical systems 
as air and water had been. Something of this 
kind happened in the sixteenth century* T.i3 
Italian Manzolli took it for the !jaiis of his 
s^tem of the world. In his singular poem 
*The Zodiac of Human Life,' he says posi- 
tively that the worlds, the stars, the comets, ' 
all things move by steam. And what inspired 
him with this idea was tlie sight of one of 
those learned toys of which we have spoken. 
Manzolli says : 

*» * It was during the reign of Leo the Tenth 
that I saw the strange work of a potter. It 
was the figure of a young man whose mouth 
exhaled a violent breath. Into his bosom had 
been introduced water which was transformed 
into steam by the action of fire over which 
it was placed and which burned strongly. 
Thus the heated water became an irresistible 
force.' The most sensible use which was 
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made of this agent in the middle ages was 
that employed by Gerbert when he drew from 
this expansive power an harmonious voice for 
the organ. William de Malmsbury, and 
Vincent de Beauvais in his speculum majuSj 
have spoken of the steam organs built by 
Gerbert Malmsbury had seen the one in the 
church of Reims, and Vincent de Beauvais 
that of the Abbey of Saint-B»*rtin-en-Artois. 
Their descriptions agree exactly. 

** We read, in the Germanic Review, that 
in the seventeenth century a certain Jean 
Hautch at^ Nuremberg, built chariots which 
went by springs : 'They go two thousand paces 
in an hour.' This was sometliing. But in 
1645 an Englishman promised the Parisians 
something better. * It is true,' as we have 
told you, writes Guy Patin, the 20th of Janu- 
ary, the same year, *that there is an English- 
man, the son of a Frenchman, who meditates 
building carriages which will go and come in 
one day from Paris to Fontainbleau, without 
horses, with admirable springs. It is said 
that the new machine is preparing at the 
Temple. If this design succeeds there will 
be great saving of hay and oats.' The trial 
took place as Guy-Patin had announced, the 
machine worked in the enclosure of the Tem- 
ple, but as it was found that every carriage 
took two men to work its handles, the saving 
of hay and oats did not amount to much, ana 
the enterprise was given up. 

" We do not find among the ancients any 
trace of the existence of mechanical locomo- 
tives, but we do find Odometers, In the inven- 
tory drawn up by Julius Capitolinus in the 
* Life of Pertmax,' of articles sold after the 
death of the Emperor Commodus, among other 
things are mentioned Carriages marking the 
distances and the hours. The Odometer of 
] G62 is attributed to the nlembers of the Royal 
Society of London. There is also one said to 
be invented by the Abbfe Meynier, one by 
M. Hillerin de Boistillandeau in 1744, one by 
M. Outheir and others. So the famous Pe- 
dometer of M.Ralph Gout was preceded many 
ages by an invention of the ancients. 

A HAPPT ACCID£NT ; 

HOW KING GEORGE LOST A SUBJECT 
AND AMERICA GAINED A CITIZEN. 

A REVOLUTIONART REMINISCENCE. 

" The times that tried men's souls," is a 
phrase so often applied to the days of struggle 
and privation which preceded the declaration 
of the independence of our country ; it has so 
frequently oeen called in to turn a period in a 
Fourth of July oration, or deepen the pathos 
of a patriotic speech, that it may fairly be con- 
sidered as pretty much worn out, and is used 
only by prudent people, who, like careful 
housewives, never throw anything by, while 
any wear remains in it But thou^ the ex- 
pression is so hackneyed, it is diffi6i3t in these 



days, when every man sits under his own vine 
and fig tree, if he have one, or buys his grapes 
and figs with his own honest earnings, if he 
has no garden; it is hard in these days to con- 
ceive fully tlie amount of sufiering and the 
anxieties and privations which must have 
been endured by our forefathers with their 
wives and families in those dark and troubled 
days. The prominent men, the far-sighted 
statesmen, who saw though dimly the end of 
things, and beheld in the far distance, when this 
rugged and rough path should be gone over, a 
mighty nation and a free people, rejoicing in 
their deliverance from a foreign yoke, such 
persons had much to bear up their minds and 
encourage them to persevere to the end. — 
But people, in the more common walks of life 
who were less far-sighted, probably saw noth- 
ing but the breaking up, the tearing down, 
and they might well be excused if they had 
some misgivings lest they, their fortunes, and 
their famOies, should be buried in the ruins. 

A few pages of the history of tfie country 
suffice to tell, how the British army took pos- 
session of our then town of Boston, how their 
troops were encamped on our ever fair Com- 
mon — how many of the inhabitants retired into 
the interior, and those who remained sufiered 
from privation and the inconveniences of 
a besieged town. But little of the indivi- 
dual sufferings are known. Here and there, 
however, we find a family, who from having 
been blessed with aunts with good memories and 
communicative and demonstrative grandma- 
mas, have treasured up in their family archives 
more detailed accounts of those days of dark- 
ness and nights of anxiety. The family from 
whose history the following pages are taken, 
was so favored. 

Mr. Herbert was a timid man. Born of a 
family in straightened circumstances, he had 
made his way up the world as many a Boston 
boy had done before and has done since, by a 
good use of all his talents and opportunities, by 
strict honesty and untiring diligence. He 
early distinguished himself at the public 
school where he received his education, and 
being noticed among his companions by his 
general intelligence and remarkably fair hand, 
he was taken T)y one of the principal mer- 
chants of the town, who had seen him at the 
public examination, into his store, whence he 
arose, in the regular old English story book 
Whittington way, from being lowest appren- 
tice, through the various degrees of mercan- 
tile honor, till he became a partner in the firm. 
Their business was prospered, ahd at the time 
the revolution broke out Mr. Herbert found 
himself possessor of what was then considered 
a handsome property. He was the owner of 
a substantial and well furnished dwelling, 
several stores in the business part of the town, 
and was in what may be called comfortable 
circumstances. What did he want of a change? 
the taxes were vexatious but it was a trifimg 
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affair to him, and how could he tell when all 
this confusion was to end ? 

The principle of loyally too, of which we 
now know only by hearsay, was strong with 
our forefathers. The ties between the two 
countries were still very close. The old 
country was called *' home,^ still. Mr. Her- 
bert's business correspondents were there. 
The portraits of the royal family hung round 
the walls of his parlor, and scenes from Lon- 
don and its environs adorned the more elegantly 
furnished best-room. These stately person- 
ages had always been thought of with a vener- 
ation which yielded in reverence only to that 
paid to the Supreme Beiuj?. Was all this to 
be thrown aside, as good tor nothing, was the 
danger of rending asunder these strong ties to 
be incurred, for the name of independence, for 
an uncertain future? 

Many of Mr. Herbert's friends had quietly 
lefl the town, and taken refuge in some of the 
neighboring villages, for it had been found 
almost impossible to obtain within the town 
the means of subsistence, since the patri- 
otic farmers in the neighborhood refused to 
brmg in their provisions to supply the wants 
of the enemies of their country. The worthy 
clergyman who was also the friend and adviser 
of Mr. Herbert was among these persons, and 
of those of his friends who remained in town, 
the greater number sympathized with the 
British, and saw no course of action so eligible 
as to retreat to Halifax and put themselves 
under the protection of that sacred crown 
which they still felt would eventually triumph 
over all its enemies. 

Mr. Herbert bad been twice married, and 
had reared a large family. Four sons had 
passed honorably through the course of study 
at Harvard College, but the father had seen 
his hopes disappointed, and had been called 
to weep over their early graves. His wife 
with two daughters and two grand daughters, 
the children of his eldest sod, were all that 
remained to him of his large family, and of 
these his youngest daughter was lying on her 
bed m the feeble state that follows a severe 
and protracted fever. The illness of this 
daughter had prevented his accompanying his 
worthy Pastor and friend into his rural retreat 

While in this state of perplexity he often 
met his friend G. who held an important office 
under the King, and who had made up his 
mind to take refuj?e in Halifax. He had 
chartered a vessel tor the purpose of taking 
his family and effects there, and he offered 
Mr. Herbert the half of his vessel in which he 
could be transported with his family and his 
household goods into this safe retreat. In one 
of these conversations he set before his friend 
the vast power of the British EUnpire, the little 
probability there was that this feeble begin- 
ning of a nation would be able to withstand 
the fleets and armies which would be sent out 
to subdue these rebels. He talked of confis- 



cation, of imprisonment^ of treason and its 
consequences, till Mr. Herbert's mind, before 
not very deeply imbued with patriotic feeling 
began to waver. He hesitated, however, to 
to give a decisive answer, but promised to 
communicate his determination at an early 
hour the ensuing morning. He returned home 
late and threw himself on his bed in a state of 
deep anxiety. He was soon aroused from the 
feverish slumber into which he had fallen by 
the cry of fire ; the air was full of burning 
cinders, his room was as light as day. Hasty 
footsteps were heard in the street, a furious 
knocking at the door — " Your stores are all on 
fire, sir,'' was the reply to his anxious questions. 

This fearful confirmation of his sad fore- 
bodings decided Mr. Herbert. His stores were 
gone, his house might go next. He saw his 
friend the British official in the morning, 
closed the bargain with him for the purchase 
of half the ship, which they resolved now to 
lose no time in loading with their effects. 
Their arrangements were soon made. Mr. 
Herbert's furniture, his pictures, his money 
which he had succeeded some time before in 
concealing in gold and silver coin in his 
house, were safely on board the vessel. The 
family, including the sick daughter, were all 
safely bestowed there. Mr. Herbert was 
joined by his friend with his family, aud they 
took a sad leave of their native town. The 
vessel sailed. 

They had entered upon their voyage but a 
short tune, when the wmd rose, and a violent 
stonn came on. The vessel tossed about, and 
the poor sick girl was nearly sinking under 
the pains of sea-sickness, added to her previous 
weakness and exhaustion. She called her 
father to her and besought him not to pursue 
their voyage. The thought of dying and being 
buried under the deep, deep waters, filled her 
mind with horror and insupportable anguish. 
" Oh father," she cried, " let me at least be 
landed on some green shore, some island in 
the sea, if it must be, where I can lie down on 
my mother's lap, but let not what I so dread 
come upon me." 

The father could not resist the prayer of his 
daughter. His sons had all been taken from 
him; she was, he thought, about to follow 
them. What did he care under whose govern- 
ment he lived or died ? He sought his friend 
and told him that they must make the first 
convenient shore, he could no longer pursue 
his passage. He must bury his daughter near 
her own home. 

His friend attempted to combat his deter- 
mination and encourage him to proceed, it was 
all in vain. Mr. Herbert was resolute. The 
Captain was called, and on examining their 
position it was found possible to enter the 
harbor of Marblehead. General G. consented 
to do this, and even agreed to wait a short 
while to give the young lady time to recruit 
Perhaps the land breezes and a short stay on 
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shore would bring new vigor to her frame 
and new courage to her heart, and afler a 
little rest she might be prevailed upon to pro- 
ceed on her voyage. 

This plan was carried into execution, the 
harbor of Marblehcad was safely entered, and 
Mr. Herbert jumped on shore and proceeded 
at once to the house of his friend Colonel 
Grandison. His story and plans were soon 
told ; but the latter met with no encourage- 
ment from Mr. Herbert's friend. He was of 
a brave, cheerful disposition, warmly favoring 
the cause of independence, and he managed 
so iudicioudly to encourage his friend to remain 
— he set before him so plainly the perfect 
safety of so doiiig, and the evil consecjuences 
of his flying to ELalifax, that he earned his 
point, and returning with Mr. Herbert to the 
vessel they informed tlie British officer that 
• the phnj were all changed, and that Mr. Her- 
bei\ woalJ disembark his family and remain 
them at Marblehead. 
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iving Geor^re's officer was not very well 
Ic lijed with this determination. The vacil- 
at.. g temper of his Boston friend had before 
som Mvhat tried his patience, he had but un- 
wil. ;:gly yielded to his urgent request to bring 
the vessel into Marblehead, he had secretly 
indulged in some remarks not very compli- 
mentary to the female sex, (he was himself a 
bachelor,) when he thought of the cause of the 
delay, and of the change of destination for the 
vessel, and he was now somewhat discomfited 
by this new proposal. 

He replied somewhat angrily to Mr. Her- 
bert that what he could set out of the ship in 
fifteen minutes he might take, but that he 
could not any longer submit to such absurd 
delay and change of plan. General Grandison 
advised his friend not to insist on anything 
farther, and arrangements were iratneaiately 
made by which the sick girl was safely con- 
veyed to the house of their friend. Mr. Herbert 
had time to take out his family, his money, 
and his most valuable effects, and the remain- 
der of his property which was on board the 
ship went down to Halifax. 

The sick daufi;hter soon regained her 
strength at the hospitable mansion of her 
fathePs friend, and under the kind care 
of him and his family, and General Gran- 
dison soon succeeded in putting Mr. 
Herbert quite at ease with respect to his 
future movements. He persuaded him to 
remain with him until his daughter had 
entirely recovered her health and strength, 
which, thanks to an excellent constitution, 
kind care, cheerful company, and healthful 
breezes soon took place. The family then 
removed to Newbury port, which was con- 
sidered a safe retreat, the bar in the harbor 
being thought a perfect protection from 
the British ships ; here and in that neighbor- 
hood, Mr. Herbert, his daughters, and grand 
daughters lived quietly, and his mind became 



gradually accustomed to the thought of a 
separation from the mother country. Elis 
hours of doubt and anxiety he probably had, 
but he did not allow them to disturb materi- 
ally his own happiness or that of his family. 

This seemingly accidental termination of 
the voyage, had a material effect upon the 
fortunes of the family. The daughters formed 
attachments to two brothers in the neighbor- 
hood which afterwards ended in matrimonial 
connections. Afler the war was over Mr. 
Herbert returned to Boston and found his 
house still standing. He succeeded in getting 
back his effects and fonning his establishment 
again much as it had been before. His fur- 
mture having remained at Halifax during the 
war, and then being brought back to B^ton, 
had suffered more or less from its migrations. 
Gaping wounds tlirough the canvass of some 
valuable family pictures were always attri- 
buted to passes made through them by the 
swords of the British soldiery. It is not pro- 
bable that the British party who had joined 
Mr. Herbert in the purchase of the ship, felt 
any too favorably disposed at the termination 
of the affair. 

Mr. Herbert gradually became reconciled 
to the new order of things, though in the 
manner in which he pronounced the word 
** Patriot," when applying it to Samuel Adams 
or any of his contemporary worthies, his 
intimate friends thought they detected the 
slightest possible shadow of a sneer, — and the 
old pictures still graced the walls of his 
dwelling. He lived to a good old age, and 
enjoyed the benefit of those institutions 
respecting the foundation of which he may 
have had some doubts. His descendants are 
not numerous, but they are all ardent lovers of 
their country, and remember with gratitude 
the circumstance, though at the time a pain- 
ful one, nhich made their ancestor an 
American citizen and not a British Refugee. 
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LOBD KAHOH AHD MB. SFABKS. 

When, some time since, an anonymous wri- 
ter in the * * New York Evening Post ' ' saw fit 
seriously and gravely to charge Mr. Sparks 
vrith carelessness and inaccuracy in the pre- 
paration of his edition of the " Writings of 
Washington," the matter, after being al- 
lowed its day in the newspapers and con- 
versational circles, was gradually allowed 
in this country to die out. When a ques- 
tion of veracity — such as this really amounts 
to — is raised between a gentleman of Mr. 
Sparks's standing, position, and reputation, 
and a nameless newspaper- writer, the pre- 
sumption is so immeasurably in favor ofthe 
former, that a discerning public find little 
difficulty in deciding in which party their 
faith may be more safely reposed. The 
efiect of these charges abroad was, however, 
it seems, quite different and more serious. 
Instigated it may possibly be by somebody 
on this side the water. Lord MaJion, in the 
recent volumes of his history, as we ob- 
served in a previous number of ** To-Day," 
adopted ana re-asserted them. Not content 
with alluding several times in the course of 
his book to Mr. Sparks and his labors in 
contemptuous terms, in the Appendix to the 
sixth volume he uses this language : *' I am 
bound, however, not to conceal the opinion 
I have formed, that Mr. Sparks has printed 
no part of the correspondence precisely as 
Washington wrote it, but has greatly altered, 
and, as ne thinks, corrected and embellished 
it. Such a liberty with the writings of a 
man might be justifiable, nay, even in some 
respects, necessary, if Washington and 
his prinpipal contemporaries had oeen still 
alive; but the date of this publication 
(1838) leaves, as I conceive, no ade- 
quate vindication for tampering with the 
truth of history." He then proceeds to 
state that he founds these charges princi- 
pally on a comparison of letters of Washing- 
ton as printed oy Mr. Sparks with the same 
as printed in the Life of President Reed ; 
and he lays the diBcrepancies which he finds 



wholly at the door of Mr. Sparks, without 
for a moment pausing to inquire whether 
possibly the' fault may not have been on the 
side of Mr. Reed's biographer. 

Mr. Sparks has recently published a com- 
plete vindication of himselfirom these gross 
and outrageous charges, in three letters to 
the editor of the same paper in which they 
originally appeared. Tnough we hope that 
those of our readers who care about the 
matter have read Mr. Sparks's own letters, 
we have thought it not inopportune to pre- 
sent, in a somewhat brief compass, a review 
of the matter. 

It may perhaps appear to some persons 
who have not bestowed reflection upon the 
the subject, that the editing of such a book 
as the Writings of Washington is a com- 
paratively eafly task. They think, peW 
naps, that it is only necessary for the edi- 
tor to send the contents of half a dozen 
boxes of old manuscripts to a competent 
and carefiil printer, to glance over the 
proof-sheets as they are ready, to add a few 
notes here and there, and three or four 
appendices to each volume, containing 
such remarks as may happen to occur to 
him, or be suggested by his previous ac- 
quaintance wiUi history. Such persons 
will say, perhaps, that they do not care to 
have any skill or knowledge exercised in 
editing the text; they want to see in 
Washington's vmtings just what Wash- 
ington v^ote, just as he wrote it, — no 
more and no less, and without alteration. 
If any such persons were to order an edi- 
tion of Washington's writings, prepared in 
accordance with these views, they would 
perhaps be somewhat surprised, and per- 
naps not agreeably disappointed, to find 
they possessed no less than thirty-six 
volumes, at least, of the size of those 
in Mr. Sparks's edition ; and that the bulk 
of these was composed either of repetitions 
of the same thing, addressed to governors 
of different States, or various officers in the 
army, or of insignificant and uninteresting 
details, impossible to understand, of mill- 
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tar J operations, plans, and schemes. They 
would then pernaps be glad to find some 
gentleman entirely competent to the ardu- 
ous task, of unimpeachable integrity, of 
sound discretion and good taste, whose 
previous studies and whose habits of re- 
search were alike congenial to the duty, 
who would take the trouble to carefully ^o 
over this whole mass of documents ; dis- 
carding firom it those letters and parts of 
letters which were merely repetitions of 
previous ones, and also whatever was mere- 
ly, temporary in its nature, and neither 
interesting nor valuable for readers of the 
present day ; discarding these parts, not to 
go into perpetual oblivion, but merely to be 
laid asiae until some future exigency should 
call them forth for publication ; preserving, 
at the same time, every thing of importance 
to the full understanding of the history of 
the times, every thing tending to elucidate 
the character and principles of the great 
man whose writings are Defore him, every 
thing, in short, which, viewed in any light, 
could be deemed to have a permanent value 
or interest ; enriching the documents thus 
selected with notes and comments, result- 
ing firom researches conducted everywhere 
for that especial object. If they could find 
such a gentleman willine to undertake the 
task, how gladly would tney entreat him to 
reduce their bulky mass to a reasonable 
amount, and an intellinble form ! 

Such an editor for vVashington's writ- 
ings the American public were fortunate 
enough to secure in Jared Sparks. Pos- 
sessing all > the qualifications we have enu- 
merated, he entered upon his self-imposed 
task with a serious sense of its import- 
ance, and executed it with a fidelity 
which, notwithstanding recent criticisms, 
must always command the satisfaction and 
approbation of every man of sense who has 
an adequate idea of its nature. So far 
firom bemg open to the charge of giving us 
too little of what Washington wrote, jir. 
Sparks might, with more justice, be made 
amenable to an accusation of an exactly 
opposite nature, if we are .to judge him by 
the example of the editors in other coun- 
tries, whom the world-wide reputation of 
Washington, and the world-wide interest in 
his worb9, have called into the field. The 
French edition of Washington's writings 
was reduced by M. Guizot to but six vol- 
umes, implying, of course, necessarily, an 
omission of nearly half the writings. The 
German edition, edited by Yon Raumer, 
comprised only two volumes. Both of 
these foreign editors are gentlemen whose 
literary reputations are beyond stiun or re- 
proach ; and if they found that a due 
regard to the fdithfiu execution of their 
work would authorize them to omit so larse 
a portion of the lutings, surely noboay 



can complain that Mr. Sparks did not inflict 
upon the public, or ratner upon his pub- 
lishers, thirty-six volumes, instead of the 
twelve which some persons consider too 
many and- too costly to buy, although they 
would be glad to possess them. 

Mr. Sparks first spent a year in carefiilly 
reading all the writings of Washington, 
laying aside those which seemed most im- 
portant for future reference, and causing 
copies of them to be made. Those thus se- 
lected, however, were still too many to 
{)rint : they were, accordingly, again carefiil- 
y read, constant reference being had, firom 
time to time, to the original lett«r-book, for 
the purpose of supplying any defects or 
substituting any letters which might seem 
preferable to those already selected. Every 
letter was judged by its own merits. La 
this manner, and, as may easily be ima- 
gined, with much labor, and the exercise of 
much discrimination, Mr. Sparks's collec- 
tion was formed. For the purpose of add- 
ing the proper comments and accessory 
information necessary for a full under- 
standing of the subject, Mr. Sparks visited, 
in this country, the public offices of all the 
thirteen original States, inspected their 
documents, causing true and exact copies 
to be. made of those which appearea to 
have a bearing on Washington's letters. 
Not content with this, he crossed the 
ocean for the express purpose of making 
his work complete, visited the public 
offices of England and France also, and, 
by the libenuity and courtesy of the gov- 
ernments of those nations, was allowed to 
make free use of the documents and records 
in them of a similar nature. With the 
materials thus collected, he was able to 
make those notes and appendices to his 
edition of Washington's writings, which 
unquestionably add greatly to the value of 
the work. 

But, afler all, the worst charge against 
Mr. Sparks's manner of editing the writ- 
ings of Washington is not that ne has con- 
densed them into a small compass. If we 
cannot have all that Washington wrote, it 
is asked, why cannot that which is given 
to us be given just as he wrote it ? Why 
need we nave any editorial emendation or 
supervision? These questions sound very 
fine ; but they indicate an ignorance of the 
condition in which Washington left his 
manuscripts and letters. The fact is, there 
are generally three copies, and perhaps 
more, of each of Washington's letters, 
varjring more or less firom each other. In 
the first place, there is the original rough 
draught, which he first wrote; second, 
there is the copy which he made firom this, 
and sent to the person to whom the letter 
was addressed; thirdly, the transcript of 
the first draught made into a ** letter-book," 
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at some time subsequent to its date. Not- 
withstanding his habits of nice precision 
and accuracy in matters of detail, Wash- 
ington, like most persons who lived before 
the days of manifold letter-writers and 
copying presses, would often alter the 
phraseology of his first draughts in the 
actual letters which he sent to his corres- 
pondents ; being always carefVd, of course, 
to preserve the meaning and intent of his 
communications, as the part valuable for 
reference. 

Again, like copyists in all times, we sup- 
pose, the amanuenses employed by Wash- 
ington often made errors and blunders, of 
greater or less importance, in transcribing 
these same first draughts into the letter- 
book. It is manifest, then, that there must 
be discrepancies between these three copies 
of each letter ; but it is equally manifest 
that these discrepancies must be either vari- 
ations from phraseology not a£kcting the 
meaning, or careless mechanical blunders, 
generally easily detected. It would not 
require much discrimination, if they were 
all before us, to select firom these three 
copies the one most worthy of permanent 
preservation. This, of course, would be 
the copy sent to the person to whom the 
letter was addressed. Next to this in 
value would be the original draught ; and, 
last of all, the copy in the letter-book ; and 
this is precisely the order in which Mr. 
Sparks has rated their relative value and 
importance. It is on this principle that he 
has proceeded in making his selections. 

But, unfortunately, it has happened, as 
a moment's reflection would convince any 
one, that the order in which it is probable 
that the copies of the letters are preserved 
is exactly tne reverse of this. The letters 
sent to the correspondents themselves, of 
course, were scattered all over the country ; 
but few of them are probably now in exist- 
ence, and many of those that are still pre- 
served are, or were at the time jVIr. 
Sparks's collection was made, beyond the 
reach of the editor. The oripnal roueh 
draughts, after they were copied into the 
letter-books, were, of course, naturally 
thrown aside as waste paper ; so that, after 
all, in most cases, that which must be 
relied upon is the copy in the letter-book, 
although this is the least preferable autho- 
rity. In all those cases in which Mr. 
Sparks was able to obtain the letters them- 
selves from the persons to whom they 
were sent, or their descendants, he assures 
us that he made use of those copies to 
print. In the case of the vast majority of 
letters, however, where the originals were 
not within his grasp, he vras, of course, 
obliged to rely upon the next best authority 
in his possession, viz., either the first 
draughts or the letter-books ; and, if he ob- 



served any obvious literal inaccuracies in 
these, he properly corrected them. It 
is not at all wonderful, however, that, in 
the course of the fifWn years which have 
elapsed since the publication of Mr. 
Sparks's book, some persons should have 
discovered among the papers of their ances- 
tors letters from Washmgton, which, on 
comparison with the copies printed in Mr. 
Sparks's edition, should exhibit some difie- 
rences. But it is surprising that they 
should attempt to fasten on Mr. Sparks the 
responsibility of having caused those chan- 
ges, which really belongs either to General 
Washington himself, who altered his letter 
in copying from his first draught, or to the 
amanuensis who blundered in making up 
the letter-book. Yet the instances adduced 
in the Life of President Reed are precisely 
of this nature. 

With regard to a part of the letters of 
General Washington, viz., his official cor- 
respondence during his military services in 
the last French war before the revolution, 
there is still another cause for discrepancies. 
Washington kept a copy of this correspond- 
ence at the time, which, many years af- 
terwards, he revised ; erasing, adding, and 
altering words and expressions ; so that, in 
some cases, the original would perhaps 
hardly be recognized in the writer's own 
revised copy. There cannot be a » sha- 
dow of doubt that it was Mr. Sparks's 
plain duty to follow this revised copy, even 
supposing that it would have been possible 
to restore it to its original form. Yet how 
easy a thing it is for some one to produce 
one of the letters actually sent at this time, 
and because, forsooth, it does not corre- 
spond with the printed copy, to make a great 
clamor about rudely assailmg Washington's 
text! 

It may be remarked in addition, and as 
relieving Mr. Sparks firom even a shadow of 
blame for the manner in which he edited 
Washington's writings, that there could 
be no better explanation of that manner or 
justification of nis course, than that which 
is contained in the preface to the work it- 
self, and published, of course, with it. 
Here, all the difficulties which he encoun- 
tered in accomplishing his task, the means 
by which he attempted to obviate them, 
and the principles on which the work was 
conductea, are so fully and so clearly set 
forth as, one would imagine, to completely 
forestall criticism. 

Mrs. Butler, vndow of the late tragedian, 
has recently been giving elocutionary enter- 
tainments in Hungerfora Hall, Strand, Lon- 
don ; in the programme! of which, among 
the other pieces recited, we notice some ot 
the compositions of N. P. Willis, and of the 
Lynn Bard. 
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AMERICAH LITERATURE. 

[We insert the following article from a corre- 
spondent whose articles in " To-Day,** under 
another signature, have gratified many of our 
readers, on account of the interesting considera- 
tions and valuable information it contains, although 
it docs not express our own sentiments. The 
charges against this coimtry of want of nation- 
ality and originality in its literature have been 
often made, and often repelled. In our own 
opinion, these charges are not to be met by admit- 
ting them, and then urging palliating and expla- 
natory circumstances, but by denying them 
wholly, or, at least, so far as they are charges. 
If all that is meant be that America, in the two 
centuries and a half since its discovery, has not 
produced as many books as the rest of the world 
has in six thousand years, with a population ten 
times our own, of course it is a "charge " too ab- 
surd to need refutation. If it is meant by our 
want of originality, that American authors do not 
write until they have made themselves masters of 
what has been written before on the same subjects, 
it is no "charge,'* but high praise. English wri- 
ters would do well if they always informed them- 
selves of what had been already given to the 
world, by German authors, for instance, on the 
subjects of which they attempt to treat. To 
prove that we have a national and original litera- 
ture, it is only necessary to point to our eminent 
authors who have achieved reputations both at 
home and abroad. We do not agree with our cor- 
respondent in thinking that our country presents a 
contracted or unfruitful field for the historian. — 
Notwithstanding the valuable labors of Grahame, 
Bancroft, and Uildreth, the history of the United 
States, in our opinion, still remains to be written. 
The materials for it are accumulating and increas- 
ing daily. With this introduction, we lay before 
our readers our correspondent's remarks on ** the 
causes which prevented the rise of literature in 
the early period of American history."] 

Americans are reproached by Europeans 
that they do not create a national litera- 
ture ; that they are either copyists of Euro- 
pean manners and customs, or devote their 
studies more to the relation of foreign 
events, than to those that have passed 
within their own country. Without admit- 
ting this charge in its fml extent, it may be 
partially conceded ; but the reason for this 
admission is not difficult to furnish : our 
country is too new to supply historical 
events ; too few incidents have occurred in 
our history to give us a hurgB place in the 
temple of literary fame. We cannot con- 
sider ourselves as a nation at an earlier 
period than the Revolution; about three 
quarters of a century — and a seven years' 
war is too short a space of time to create 
many historical incidents. The early set- 
tlers were poor and dependent, and they 
required more than a century to establisn 
themselves fiormly in their new abode. They 
were fully occupied in clearing away the 
forests, securing themselves against the 
hostile attacks of the natives, in building 
substantial dwellings in place of log-cabins, 
forming societies, and surrounding them- 



selves with the comforts of domestic life. 
From 1607, the date of the earliest perma- 
nent settlement in North America, down to 
the commencement of the Revolution (a 
period of 170 years), the colonists were 
well occupied at home, as I have mention- 
ed ; besiaes which, they were unavoidably 
engaged in conflicts abroad, either with the 
English proprietors or with the Government 
of the mother-country. The first were te- 
nacious of their rights, which they thought 
were gliding firom them ; but above all, 
were urgent (as was natural) to be remu- 
nerated for the large expense they had 
incurred in establishing colonies, the re- 
turns from which were slow and uncertain ; 
the Government, on their part, alike jealous 
of the proprietors and colonists, were al- 
ways seeking for supreme control, and 
requiring subserviency ; at the same time 
the colonists were very restive under re- 
straint, ever pressing for additional privi- 
leges, and viewed with an unfavorable eye, 
rulers who dwelt 3000 miles off, and who, 
of course, could know little of their condi- 
tion. The colonists ever thought they had 
not freedom enough ; while the Government 
at home always acted (when they did act) 
as if they believed the colonists had already 
too much. These various interests were 
exhibited in continual discussions, which 
engrossed the attention of the thinking 
portion of the community, and not unft«- 
quently excited their passions. 

Many of the early colonists were educa- 
ted men ; but as the spirit of emigration 
increased, the number of agricultural, com- 
mercial, and laboring people soon formed a 
majority of the population ; and let it be 
borne in mind that these were sparsely dis- 
seminated over an extent of territory of 
more than a thousand miles in length, 
wherein, too, the means of intercommuni- 
cation were very difficult. It was not until 
one hundred years after the first settlement 
that sufficient number of subscribers could 
be found to establish a diminutive newspa- 
per in Boston (1704) ; and the circulation 
of this was circumscribed to the town, and 
its immediate neighborhood. Here, then, 
was no place in which to form a literary 
man ; ho was forced to labor in his calling 
for existence ; sometimes obliged to buckle 
on his armor to defend his dwelling, and 
sometimes to fight the battles of the mother- 
country. No leisure could be obtained for 
study ; he was without power to refine the 
mind, by which taste is formed ; without 
the means to create the elegancies of life, 
from which spring the arts ; nor could he 
secure the tranquillity of retirement, which 
disposes to reflection. Every thing was, of 
necessity, subservient to the present mo- 
ment and present wants, nor could it pos- 
sibly be othemrise, until much time nad 
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elapsed, and colonial dependence ceased. 
The war of the Revolution furnished mate- 
rials for history ; but, while the contest was 
pending, was not the time to arrange them 
into methodical order. It is evident, there- 
fore, it was only at the end of the war, — 
and that not immediately after, — that men 
of study, taste, and refinement could be 
found, able to devote themselves to literary 
pursuits, capable of relating with clearness 
the early history of the country, and the 
events tnat had marked its pro^ss, to the 
period when we bebame an mdependent 
nation. Even when this desired end was 
attained, the people found the federation of 
States that had kept them indifierently well 
together so long as the great question 
which produced the contest continued its 
stimulus, was now inefficient as a general 
bond of union, and entirely unsuited to 
their new condition. Hence a new form of 
government was to be devised. This requi- 
red time to accomplish, during which many 
rival interests were to be conciliated. If 
the subject which I now allot to myself 
permitted a di^ssion to another topic, I 
should be justified in drawing in bright 
colors a picture of the American people 
during the six years that this momentous 
question was under discussion ; yet I cannot 
rorbear making a remark in passing. While 
it was pending, order prevailed through- 
out the land ; and, at the end of the delibe- 
ration, a constitution was formed,' under 
which we now happily live. The spectacle 
may well animate the heart of every Ameri- 
can, and be held up for imitation to the 
latest posterity. By mutual concession, 

Srivate ambition was allayed ; each indivi- 
ual relinquished a portion of his rights 
for the benefit of the public at large ; the 
pride of separate sovereignty abatc^d of its 
pretensions by voluntary surrender ; and all 
was accomplished by the uncontrolled will 
of three millions of people, many of whom 
had iust been drawn nrom military life, 
whicn, of all others, less disposes men sud- 
denly to adopt peaceful habits. 

The benencial effects of this change were 
soon felt ; the labors of men, thus rendered 
more secure, were pursued with added 
zeal, and diverted into various channels ; 
while, at the same time, the human intel- 
lect took a higher flight and a wider range. 
Schools were established where none exist- 
ed before ; more colleges were endowed ; 
scientific and agricultum associations were 
formed, while the comforts of life were 
more widely diffused, and society was im- 
proved by the creation of taste, and a 
wider spread of order. The first Ameri- 
can history, vmtten by an American, 
with other works of a lighter character, 
alike written by Americans, appeared at 
this time. This was the situation of the 



United States one hundred and eighty years 
after the first permanent settlement in the 
country : contrast it with the condition of 
the British people in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. At this period dates the 
commencement of what is called permanent 
English literature. Surely, the Americans 
should not be reproachea for not accom- 
plishing, in less than two centuries, what 
the English required sixteen to perform. 

Granting to the Americans even more 
merit than they claim, it must be at once 
perceived how meagre were the materials 
on which to found a body of indigenous 
literature. We could not refer to feudal 
a^B, so rich in associations ; nor to baro- 
nial castles, the asylums of the oppressed, 
or the strongholds of the oppressor, the 
fertile source of legends ; nor to monaste- 
ries, where the learning of past days had 
been treasured up to be difiused to later 
generations ; nor to monuments elevated to 
commemorate past events, or perpetuate the 
memory of the wise and brave. There was 
not ** scope and verge " enough for the 
imagination, 1)y which a narrative is enli- 
vened, but all was reduced to plain matters 
of fact, to be displayed in a simple recital 
of the acts of living jnen, in whom a largo 
portion of the world took little interest. 
All this, with more that might be added, 
presents sufficient reason why we have 
not yet a literature purely national, and 
why those of us who aspire to authorship 
are destitute of materials for the formation 
of national works, and are driven to the 
annals of foreign countries, the products of 
many harvests, gathered by more favored 
laborers. 

Let me now inquire whether our English 
ancestors, who had better opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, were more highly 
gifted, at the early period of their history, 
than were their numble descendants, who 
could date only two hundred years of exist- 
ence, and who were separated by an im- 
mense ocean from the seats of learning. 
English history represents the Anglo- 
Saxons as sunk into the grossest igno- 
rance and barbarism. In this they re- 
mained till the ninth century, when Alfired 
made an attempt to redeem them b^ estab- 
lishing schools ; but, instruction being con- 
fined to monks, who were themselves igno- 
rant, and who were open enemies to 
classical learning, the progress made in 
improving the mind vnis exceedingly slow, ' 
and what was instilled was not of a nature 
to expand the intellect. The Anglo-Saxons 
had access to the remains of Roman wis- 
dom, were not far removed from the greater 
refinement of Italy, and had nearer at hand 
the Arabs of Spain, who were widely 
known as cultivators of science and polite 
literature ; yet, with these advantages, the 
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least of which would have been prized by 
the Americans, they clung to their igno- 
rance during the lapse of eight hunared 
years. On the death of Alfired, the Anglo- 
Saxons had a little scholastic learning, but 
no literature. A long interval ensued, with 
little sensible improvement, and it was not 
until four hundred years afterwards that a re- 
vival was perceptible. Chaucer flourished 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
He was contemporary with Petrarch, whose 
poetic spirit he imbibed ; yet he wrote in 
what might be called Normanized Anglo- 
Saxon, — a jargon which, for many years 
later, exercised the ingenuity and learning 
of the most able commentators to render 
comprehensible. After his time, a second 
pause prevailed in English literature, which 
can be said to have taken a settled form 
only in the time of Elizabeth, two hundred 
years later. Here, then, is a period of 
nearly sixteen hundred years taken by the 
English to learn and unlearn ; and yet the 
Americans are reproved for the little pro- 
gress they have made in a sixth part of the 
time since their first permanent settlement 
in the country. The ignorance of the 
Americans is pardonable in view of the 
obstacles that obstructed their advance- 
ment ; but the negligence of the English 
-^ inferior to France within the same 
period, and immeasurably distant from 
Italy — is fit subject of reprehension. 

To return to the charge made that we 
copy the manners and customs of our 
English ancestors,' no impartial person can 
avoid seeing that this is inevitable. Speak- 
ing the same language, and deriving much 
of our knowledge from the same source, 
we have not the power, if we had the will, 
to shake off the influence produced by these 
natural causes. A few local peculiarities 
form an exception ; but much of our man- 
ners, and many of our customs, must show 
their English origin, so long as England 
shall exist, and the communication between 
the two countries be maintained in its pre- 
sent activity. American authors being 
thus restrained in their pursuits, or rather 
forced into foreign channels, wherein to 
find subjects for history, or the exercise of 
their taste, it is hardly just that others who 
live in the midst of long-treasured know- 
ledge, surrounded by worKs of art, and fill- 
ed with the associations these never fail to 
produce, should hold in small repute those 
who live remote, and who are less favored. 

The authors designated as most exposed 
to this accusation of foreign critics of oeing 
mere copyists, are Washington Irving, 
Cooper, and Longfellow. Is it matter of 
wonder, that, when materials are not abun- 
dant at home, writers should seek for them 
abroad? Yet Irvine's "Knickerbocker's 
History of New York"' is purely an original 



production. It is no disparagement to him 
that he was early imbued with the spirit of 
Addison and Goldsmith, so far as that, in 
some of his other works, he should seize 
some of their thoughts, and imitate their 
style. The ** Sketch Book " and ** Tales of 
a Traveller " are full as true to nature as if 
the " Spectator" and " Vicar of Wakefield " 
had never appeared. In the same way, the 
merit of Cooper is not lessened, even if he 
had -Walter ocott in view when he wrote. 
'*The Pioneers" and "The I^ast of the 
Mohicans " are drawn firom realities, quite 
as much as the Waverley novels are mat- 
ters of history; while the "Pilot" and 
"Red Rover" are not the less original 
pictures, because other authors have pre- 
viously drawn similar views of nautical 
adventures. Longfellow deals exclusively 
in the ideal, which he takes no pains to 
conceal ; yet, if he sometimes copies the 
pictures of former artists, he augments the 
effect by a softer coloring, and by bestow- 
ing on the groups a grace which they had 
not before. 

These three writers are of comparatively 
recent date, many years posterior to the 
time when the people of tnese States had 
an opportunity of displaying literary know- 
ledge, — that IS, about sixty years. I men- 
tion them now, because it is precisely 
these whom the foreign critics hold up as 
coming immediately within their censure. 
I have endeavored to show that they are 
not more amenable to the charge of oeing 
copyists than are European writers who 
lay the scene of their works in a foreign 
land. 

This, however, is wandering firom my 
main purpose, which is to show why the 
people of this country were prevented from 
turning their attention to subjects of lite- 
rature ; and I think I give sufficient proof, 
that the obstacles in their way, preriously to 
the last sixty years, were insurmountable. 
Within this period, what progress have we 
made ? I fear it will be said that we have 
left undone many things we ought to have 
done ; still, we may say, biography has 
found industrious workmen ; essayists have 
arisen ; novelists have appeared ; accom- 
plished historians have come forth, and 
received the praise of foreign critics; a 
small amount — alas ! quite small — of poe- 
try, has come to life. In wit and humor we 
are lamentably deficient; these sprightly 
qualities do not flourish in our clime, cer- 
tainly not in the part which lays claim to 
possess the largest share of literary taste. 
If, now and then, a wight attempts a flight 
of fancy which his lively temperament will 
not permit him to suppress, he is cherished 
only by the few who are as wicked as him- 
self. 

There are many reasons why this is so. 



MUSICAL CAT. 



The intellectual power of the people takes 
another direi^tioil, in confornii^ with earij 
trtuaing and the geniua of our inatitutionB : 
these, tof^ther, have produced peculiar 
modes of U)oiight and manuere. We wen 
forced to be utililariaos in the be^ninz; 
when we might atrajr into the 



that sheltered us when we were defence- 
less, and cannot bear at once the glare of 
the sun, although it doth bring us sweet 
flowers. 

If the American mind has, of neceMitj, 
been driven abroad for knowledge, it is yet 
as capable as that of the European of esti- 
mating the value of historical nets, and of 
judiciously employing them to elucidate 
events, and &itlrmlly portray individual 
character. And in the treatment of by- 
gone subjects, wherein foreigners bore port, 
the Americans have an advantage not pos- 
sessed by Europeans. By our neutral posi- 
tion, distance from local animosities and 
interests, we are more impartial witnesses 
of the motives and conduct of individuals, 
and are able to form a, more unbiassed 
judgment of acts that agitate the world. 
We are less liable to national influences, 
are not bound by the ties that make 
men lenient to the ofiencea of their an- 
cestors, and are without expectation of 
&vor or hope of reward, except what is to 
be derived nom the expression of truth. 

Genius is of every clime, takes various 
directions, and manifests itself accordiuK 
to rircumstances. The frozen region of 
Iceland has been melted into poetrv, and 
wit has penetrated the fogs of Holland ; 
but neither suns nor climates have so much 
power t« develop genius as social institu- 
tions and forms of eovemment. It is to the 
great general resiuts, rather than to parti- 
cular acts, that the regards of foreigners 
should be fixed. We have men who can- 
not touch a lute ; but many, who, like 
Themistocles, can from a smoU town make 
a great citj. 

VUtsrw Mabkwxll. 



6*ir«!nc batteiiea are now manu&ctured 
in England and en the continent, with ap- 
paratus for heating a small piece of platinum 
wire to a white beat, which is then used as 
a knife in surricol operadons. The use of 
this electrical cautery is ssod ta be quick, 
and nearly &«e from pun. 

It seems to yet cemun an unsettled 

?ieBtion in G^land, whether the " Ciyatal 
slace " shall be allowed to remain, or be 
removed. We are inclined to think, bow- 
ever, Uut it will remain. 



KDSIC&L CAT. 
Tbe Courrier des Etata-Unis describes a 
wonderiul cat, which has recently created 
much astonishment in Paris. This re- 
markable animal is a ma^ificent black 
cat, belonging to a distinguished musician 
of tbe opera. This gentleman found her, 
about a year since, in his room, which she 
had entered through a window opening on a 
balcony. Instead of pitilessly driving her 
out, he fed her, and resolved to keep her ; 
having been moved by the delicacy of her 



telligence of her eyea. 
who spent much of his time at his instru- 
ment, soon perceived that his cat, to whom 
ho gave the name of Galoubet, sometimes 
followed his strain by articulating plaintive 
sounds. Calling to mind the intell^nce 
of a dog, Mumto, who has recently dis- 
tinguished himself in Paris, he said to' 
himself, " Why should not a cat do what 
a dog can do! " Stronz in this idea, he 
succeeded, afler six months' labor, in mak- 
ing Galoubet mew two or three gamuts, 
standing up while she performed. Amazed 
at this success, the musician taught her 
two simple airs, which, studying two hours 
a, day, she soon mewed in perfect tune. 
This did not content tbe musician ; and, 
starting this time on the opera, he succeed- 
ed, by patient labor, in making her mew 
the air in Favorita, " Ange si pur," with 
almost irreproachable exactness. In the 
most sentimental passage, Galoubet rolls her 
eyes amoroio, and puts ner right paw on her 
heart. Recently, the musician, who bad 
concealed till now his treasure from every 
eye, collected in bis room several of his 
colleagues of the orchestra, under pretence 
of a social tea. " You have a pretty cat 
there," said one of the company. "She 
is as intelli^nt as she is original," said 
the Amphytnon. "You would moke us 
think she wants only speech." "And why 
not? " And, saying this, he began to play 
a prelude. When the song should begin, the 
cat, as if she had counted the bars, began 
her air, to the great astonishment of tbe 
musicians, who cried out at the miracle. 
After having mewed all the pieces on her 
list, Galoubet made two or three a0ection- 
ate burrs to her master, and went to lie 
down at the foot of his bed. Themusician, 
they say. is about to exhibit this wonder, 
first in Paris, and then all over Europe. 
He will not fkil to make a fortune. Thia 
is not the first time an animal so wonderfiil 
has l>een seen. The emperor of Braxil has 
a monkey, named Poulastro], who plays 
verv well on the piano. A retired merchant 
of St. Quentin has a oanary who sings an 
ail in " Dame Blanche. *' 
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IITEBABY ROTES. 

FRiNCE ii9 fust losing all her litotary nwin, 
under the rigfircmn (tdminiatnLtion of af- 
fiuni by tha iiroaeiit iieail of the eovem- 
meot. It has been Bomewhat bitt«Tly hint- 
ed in some of the FreDch joumalB, that 
Louis Nopoieon'H p^ctcndI^d fnendship for 
the new intematioijftl copyright treaty be- 
tween France and England does not com- 
pensate Tor the hostibty which he has, in 
other ways, erinced to authors and printers. 

M. Philarete Chaalca is ono of the lead- 
inc French writers and critics, whose con- 
tributions to the Reyue des Dcui tlondes 
and the Journal des D^hats have not 
escaped attention even in thia countrr. 
The oorrespondent of the National InteLu- 
gebccr anys that thia jrcntleman is about to 
ae,V6 France, and catablish himself in the 
United States. It is further udded that 
Boston is the place which he haa fixed upon 
for his rcaidonoe. Wc shall look for his ai^ 
rival with interest. 

MisaRS, Little, Bboh's, & Co., Boston, 
announce that they will shortly publish a 
volume of orations and speeches on varioua 
occasiona by Hon. Robert C WrNTBROr. 

The volume of Mr. Greene's '■ hoprovi- 
satiuns and Translations," which we had 
the pleasure of announcing four weoka 
since, and from which we then gave a short 
eitraoC, has recently been pulilished by 
Messrs. TicKN'OK, Rteo, & FrEi.DS. 

CnAKLES ScaiiwEB, New Yotlt, announ- 
ces for publication, this week, Mr. Brace'8 
"Hun(£aryin 1851, with an Experience of 
the Auatnan Police," Wo should imaj^o 
that this would be an interesting book. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

W^Sfr ud JuM, C>i^Mi<n. S. C. 
.AiOmr.T.g. TlH Tn BiUn. Vlftr.lt rM. Pliman. Phlt. 

Baiim, 0. w. Ctooii stMcho. Vniti, a at. Euc]- uul 

BhK IBlT.l W. H. IsdlH Tribs of Oslua. lainii. cMli. 
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SoHii of the pleasantest of the too few 
festive occawona which we have in this part 
of the country are the celebratiims of the 
settlement of our older towns, — the " cen- 
tennials," and more rare " bi-centennials." 
Accustomed to look at thoae occoaiotw aa 
reminiscences of great anticjuity, it Beemf 
curious to reail of the preparationa which 
are now making to oelehrate Ihe IhouMmdtk 
anniversaryoT tne foundntiun of the Riuuan 
empire, which ia to take place at Moscow 
during the present year. 

Tn.iT was amodcst request that a reverend 
cierCTman lk)m the interior, in preatrhing 
fur aid for his church , made of one of our 
city congregations : " i do not uak you, rov 
friends, to give much : a very littie vom eacn 
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rate wants. 1 shall be quite satisfied if 
every one that hears me give but a nu/iely 
of his poBsensions' " The listeners buttoned 
up their coata. 

We have barely noim thia week to call the 
attention of our rcodera to the beautiflil col- 
lection of the Diiasehlorf pictures, now on 
exhibition ut the Athenieum Gallery. We 
tirat became acquainted with these pictures 
Jn New York, where, indeed, they made a 
great many Boaton fnenda, who like oui^ 
selves, will rejoice to welcome them to our 
own city. We trust that Ihia welcome will 
be of such a nature aa shall prove our appre- 
ciation of art, and not i»use tho proprietor 
to regret having sent the eihibition to Bos- 



TuoBB of our readers who have ever been 
present at a Harvard " ClassHiay " do not 
need to bo told what is the nature or the 
delights of the occasion. For the benefit of 
thoae who have never enjojred thia pleasure, 
it may be well to observe, that Class-day 

that day at tho close of the college i 



friends, by their own eiergiges and their own 
formalities ; with the approbation and coun- 
tenance, however, of the college authori- 
ties. The day ia generally occupied with im 
Oration and Poem in the college chaoel, by 
membersof theclaas ; a collation in Harvara 
Uall; ft danoe vrith music " on the green ; " 
and a procession about the ysrd, to "cheer" 
the old eoUege buildings. Class-day this 
year has been Eixed lor Friday, June 25 ; 
and we have written this paragraph to an- 
nounce the recent election, by the members 
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at Cambridge comes about a month after- 
wards, on VVednesday, July 21. 

The introduction of gas into public libra- 
ries is found to have very injurious results 
to the binding of books, even where it has 
been thought to be particularly strong, — as 
Russia binding. In the British Museum, 
where, firom the exigencies of the climate of 
London, gas is used a great deal, much diffi- 
culty is experienced from this cause. The 
whole of the back of a book will sometimes 
peel off, under the gentle grasp which is 
meant to remove it from the shelf. The 
only binding, wholly proof against such de- 
terioration, IS said to oe vellum, the earliest 
binding used ; but wo venture to say, that 
Mr. Goodyoar's India-rubber binding will 
assert its superiority in this respect as dis- 
tinctly as it has in almost all the other 
requisites of good binding. 

Ary Schkffkr's picture of the Dead 
Christ, now the property of a ^ntleman of 
Providence, is a^gain on exhibition in this 
city at ^Ir. K. D. Cotton's store, in 
Tremont Row. We need not say that it 
attracts great attention. It is one of the 
very few pictures by Ary Scheffer in this 
country. We understand that it is now 
offered for sale for fifteen hundred dollars. 



The wide differences which have grovm 
up, in process of time, between the pronun- 
ciation and orthography of some words in 
the English language, particularly the 
names of places in England, is quite curious 
in some instances. Most of our readers 
have probably observed this in the case of 
Belvoir Castle, pronounced Beever Castle. 
From a list of similar discrepancies, in a 
recent number of the periodical called 
" Notes and Queries," we select the fol- 
lowing: — RatUnghope, pronounced Rat" 
cMip; WednesbiUT, Wedgmry; Beauchamp, 
Beechem ; Saubridgewortn, Sctpsey or Saps- 
worth. The hardest American name, we 
believe, is Michillimackinac, which is gene- 
rally reduced, both in spelling and speaking, 
to Mackinaw. 



The building of the new Boston Musical 
Hall, on the lot of land in the rear of 
Bumps tead Place, is rapidly progressing. 
Two remarkably fine and vigorous elm- 
trees, which stood upon the edge of the 
estate, have been cut down piecemeal to 
make way for the brick and mortar mass. 
The few remaining print-marks of nature 
in the city can ill Be snared ; and we fear, 
that, in some minds at least, all the strains 
of music which wiU be produced for years 
to come in the new halt will be spoiled by 
the groans of the hamadryads, of ue mati- 
latea and destroyed 



LIHE8 

WBITTEN TO ACC0MPA2CT A PICTURE OF SORRENTO. 
BY T. W. PAR80NS, JR. 

Midway, betwixt the present and the pant, — 
Naples and Pestum, — look ! Sorrento lies : 

Ulysses bnilt it, and Uie sirens cast 
Their spell upon the shore, the sea, the skies ! 

If thoa hast dreamed, in any dream of thine. 
How Paradise appears, or those Elysian 

Immortal meadows which the gods assign 
Unto the pore of heart, behold thy vision ! 

These waters, they are blue beyond belief; 

Nor hath green England greener fields than 
these; 
The sun, — His Italy's; here winter's brief 

And gentle visit hardly chills the breeie: 

Here Tasso dwelt; here every nameless grace 
That lives in outline, harmony, or hue. 

So heightens all the romance of the place. 
That the rapt artist maddens at the view, — 

And then despairs, and throws his pencil by. 
And sits all day and looks upon the shore 

And the calm ocean, with contented eye. 
As though to labor were a law no more. 

Voluptuous coast ! no wonder that the proud 
Imperial Roman found in yonder iflle 

Some sunshine still to quell the gathering cloud. 
And lull the storm of conscience for a while. 

What new Tiberius, tired of lust and life. 
May rest him here, to give the world a truce, — 

A little truce from peijury and strife. 
Justice adulterate, and power's murase 1 

Might the gross Bourbon, — he that sleeps in spite 

Of red Vesuvius, ever in his eye ; 
Tet, if he wake, should tremble at its light. 

That gleams like vengeance promised from on 
high; — 

Or that poor gamester, of so cunning play. 
Who, up at last in fortune's fickle dance. 

Aping the mighty in so mean a way. 
Makes now his dice the destinies of France; — 

Might these, or any of oppression's band, 
St here, and learn the lesson of the scene. 

Peace might return to many a bleeding land. 
And men grow just again, and life serene. 



THE UVELT CHABM8. 

AN INTBRCEPTSD LETTER. 

Mt dear Juliana, — Last night I placed 
m;^ watch in its stand upon my table, and 
quite forgot to wind it up. My thoughts 
were full of the great events of the last few 
days, which may have been the reason I for- 
^t to wind up my watch. I was just turn- 
mg away from the table, when a low voice 
arrested my attention, and there stood up, 
among my ** charms/' my little drafie, — 
the seal that Charles save me. Now it was 
surely that which had spoken ; for the head 
was bent towards me, as one bends the head 
in speaking. And this did not surprise me. 
At that hour in the night, between twelve 
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and one o'clock, one is not apt to be asto- 
nished at unwonted actions or appearances. 
The folds of the window curtains assume. 

grotesque appearances, and one is not star- 
ed ; the wulow boughs, without the win- 
dow, beckon with their long branches, and 
one is ready to follow them into the dark 
night ; the swinging of the window blinds 
forms itself into words, and, without won- 
dering, we listen to what it has to utter. 
So did I quietly listen to the remonstrances 
of the little animal, who reminded me I had 
not wound up my watch. This business 
was soon despatched, when I perceived that 
there was some commotion among the little 
trinkets that I wear suspended to my watch- 
guard. They seemed to have formed them- 
selves into a circle, and to be consulting, 
together on some matter. At first, I 
thought the chdn was still vibrating from 
the touch of my hand; but, no: there 
seemed to be a method in their arrange- 
ment, and a motion among the little crea- 
tures. The more I gazed at them, the more 
was I able to discern what was going on. 
My ear, too, gradually became attuned to 
their delicate voices ; and, in some measure, 
I became aware of their conversation. I 
could not understand if they had any par- 
ticular object in view ; it seemed, at first, to 
me as if there must have been some disturb- 
ance, as of a rebellion in a kingdom. The 
owl was holding forth in a long oration. 
He had perched himself up very liigh, and 
his eyes shone out like stars, — vou loiow he 
has a green stone in his forehead; well, 
they looked quite as green as the stone, and 
viea with its brilliancy. He seemed to have 
made himself dictator, and advised that 
everybody should speak in turn, and give his 
opinion ; but his remarks were so lengthy, 
I was afraid he would not leave the others 
a chance. He was interrupted by a loud 
barking ; it came fr^m the coral dog, who 
stated that Joan of Arc was waiting to be 
admitted; and presently there appeared a 
misty little figure of the neroic maiaen. The 
assembly received her with some warmth 
of enthusiasm. She walked directly to the 
little golden helmet that E. gave me. — 
You know he said, as I had the white sandal 
of peace, he would give me the helmet of 
salvation. She placed the helmet directlj 
on her head, and assumed a martial posi- 
tion. The jumping-jack leaped up directly 
and seized the opera glass, and, l thought, 
scrutinized poor Joan rather impertinently. 
She turned away, as if she had oeen looked 
out of countenance; and the dog seated 
himself in front of her, as if to protect her. 
Diana Vernon — as I call the damsel on 
horseback that you sent to me — gracefully 
descended frt)m her steed ; and, leading it by 
the rein, she approached Joan, and seemed 
to be offering her the civilitieB of the jdace. 



It was as if she said : ''This jumping-jack 
has very poor manners ; he has never been 
brought up in any sort of good society ; we 
have to tolerate him, as he is the only 
gentleman among us, and vou will find out 
his good points in time. The owl here 
interrupted to inquire when they should be 
fiivored with the company of the Maid of 
Orleans, as one of their society. The 
misty figure then stated, that she expected 
to form one of their little circle on the 3d 
of May. This is my birthday ; and from 
the proceedings I imagined that this was 
the initiation of the little Joan of Arc 
among my set of '' charms." Somebody, I 
suppose, IS going to ^ve her to me for a 
birtnday present. She is a sweet little 
creature ! The juniping-jack sprung for- 
ward in a gallant manner, and said he ho- 
ped he might make Mdllc. d^\rc acouaint- 
ed with her future companions in lite, and 
added something tender about their friend- 
ship ripening into an attachment more 
permanent. "This young lady," he said, 
'' who has already spoken to you, is Miss 
Vernon, with whom, as you are distantly 
connected through romance, you may be 
already acquainted. Miss* Vernon is cele- 
bratea for grace in riding, in which you. 
Miss Arc, I understand, must be a profi- 
cient." Diana here leaped upon her steed, 
and shook her whip threateningly over the 
jumping-jack's head, and then pointed out 
the litue steam-engine to the maiden, and 
sidd that was the steed of the present day. 
Joan quite opened her eyes at the sight of 
the wondrous machine. The jumping-jack 
seized the little white bellows, as if to blow 
up a fire in the engine, and tried in vain to 
set it in motion. Joan of Arc saw the 
guitar by her side, and asked Diana if that 
were her instrument. She replied that she 
oocasionally accompanied her voice upon 
the instrument ; and she took it up, and, 
with the most delicate voice imaginable, 
sang a lively hunting song. At tnis the 
jumping-jack be^an to leap and dance, and 
placed himself m such absurd postures that 
even Joan of Arc, though her face inclined 
to seriousness, could not withhold her 
laughter. The owl, too, grew excited, and 
at each refrain cried out, ''Tee-whit, tee- 
whoo." And Joan then seized the silver 
bugle, well fitted to her delicate hands, and 
blew a most melodious blast. " Ah, Misa 
Arc," said the jumping-jack, " that is well 
done ; I see you, too, are somethii^ of a 
sportswoman. Pray are you fi>nd of £hing; 
as well as hunting! Here is a specimen of 
the gold trout ; " and he seised my fish, 
who writhed his little tail as if he (ud not 
like being touched. " Let him alone," said 
Diana ; " it is hard enough for him that he 
is out of his element." " No more out of 
his element," interrupted the jumping-jack, 
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** than the coral dog yonder. "Was not he 
once a piece of coral reef in the deep green 
sea ? It is dangerous speaking of what any 
of us were once ; w^ere not you once a live 
heroine in a great book?" "You foolish 
merry Andrew," answered Diana, who 
seemed, nevertheless, a little flattered at ha- 
ving her high ancestry recalled, " you know 
very well that was only the great original of 
my race. As for me, my existence hangs 
upon a slender chain. To-night, T am here ; 
to-morrow, a careless closing of a clasp 
may scatter us separately out in the cola 
world ! " ** Don't let us think of that," 
said the jumping-jack, with a new and 
wondrous leap ; ** let us dance and sing ; I 
like that best. You shall sing your barca- 
rolle ; I will seat myself in this platina 
boat, and the fish can imagine himself laved 
in his native element, at my side." The 
boot and the white shoe placed themselves 
also in the boat. It appeared to me that 
these were animated by some little beings of 
too delicate a nature to be perceived by any 
of my senses. The shoe and the boot were 
evidently worn by little figures, — I say, 
evidently ; yet I could only see the shoe and 
the boot themselves. Indeed, I found my 
observations were constantly impeded by 
the bluntness of my senses, by the want of 
refinement in my sight and hearing. Little 
delicate jokes of the jumping-jack were con- 
stantly lost upon me, — jokes that set the 
whole circle into a perfect fever of cachin- 
nation. It was a merry party, indeed ; for 
Diana Vernon displayed a perfect flow of 
spirits and of humor. The wearer of the 
white shoe was always listened to ef^erly, 
as though whatever he said was worth list- 
ening to. The barcarolle was, indeed, a 
sweet song, such as I have never heard 
elsewhere. The owl, at its close, requested 
it should be repeated; but Diana's horse 
grew unmanageable, and she rode round 
the circle. The steed shied at sight of the 
engine, which gave Diana an opportunity to 
display her skifl in sitting the norse, which 
was, indeed, wonderful. Joan was excited 
by this display ; and, in her tiim, mounted 
the steed, and rode round the circle. After 
this little exercise, and the jumping-iack had 
delivered his criticisms upon the ndmg, and 
had declined Diana's offers of her horse, of 
which he seemed a little afraid, Joan said, 
** Why should we not have a little more 
music ? The harp has remained silent : is 
there no one among yoa that touches the 
harp V " Hush , " whispered Diana, while 
the jumping-iack stoopea as if to arrange 
the spur on the little boot ; the opera dius 
shut up, and turned as if it would look 
another way ; and the little snuffers seemed 
to be snuffing invisible candles. ** You will 
hear the harp presently," whispered Diana, 
and she pointed behind the steam-en^e to 



the coral hand, which had remained all 
along quite unmoved. **Ah!" said Joan, 
"is that the harpist?" "Not so loud," 
said Diana, " there is a mystery here. It 
is thought the jumping-jack knows more 
about it, though ho never will tell. He 
talks so much, yet he is always silent on 
this subject ; and if it is spoken of, he puts 
on an air, as if he were busy vnth some- 
thing else. Michaelmas eve, when all our 
histories come out, this may be told. You 
see the little red hand; it always wears 
that mysterious turquoise ring and bracelet, 
and no entreaties can induce them to come 
ofi*; then, at midnight, when the boot and 
the shoe, and all the others, are worn by 
the figures that belong to them, nobody ever 
comes to assume the hand-. The fish, who 
is usually very silent, once told me a long 
story, fle said there was once a lady con- 
demned to be married to some one whom she 
did not love ; it was a case of cruel parents, 
&c., such as we always find in romances. 
A relation of mine — one Lucy Ash ton — 
suflfered in the same way ; but in this case, 
it seems, the lady declared she would rather 
cut off* her hand than give it to any one but 
the person to whom she had long been be- 
trotned. And this she did, so the fish says. 
A fish-story, it seems to me " — " But 
how came the hand here?" asked Joan. 
** Why, the cruel father, they say, set out 
to send it to the betrothed, and it fell in 
with many adventures. The fish hints that 
the jumping-jack is the betrothed in dis- 
guise, and tnat he only assumes this lively 
manner to conceal himself. He has an idea, 
as the fish says, that, if the father knows 
he is here, he will not let his daughter come 
here on Michaelmas eve, vhen there will 
be, as you know, a great collection of all 
' the charms.' The fish thinks that the 
jumping-jack vnll elope with the lady then. 
Meanwhile, he listens in a most sentimental 
manner, whenever the hand plays upon the 
harp. " It seemed, indeed, as if the jumjAng- 
jack were aware the two ladies were con- 
versing about him. His jokes and his leaps 
appeared forced. At times he moved about 
listlessly ; then he put on his most lively gri- 
maces and gestures. The owl constantly 
urged him on, asking him to display either 
this or that feat. The jumping-jack invited 
the shoe to waltz, and request^ the steam- 
engine to whistle an accompaniment. But 
he complained that he was oizzy at the first 
turn, and declared that the whistle went 
directly through his head ; and that hearing 
the Germania Band all winter had spoiled 
him for any other music. A disquisition 
arose upon musio, which was interrupted 
when the clock struck one. The jumrang- 
jack then hastened to arrange the harp. 
The dog shook himself, as if to be ready rot 
fixed attention. Diana held her hand upon 
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her horse's mane, as if to soothe him into 
guiet. The bellows ceased puffing ; the snuf- 
fers, snuffing. The guitar assumed a lan- 
guid air, as when one musical critic listens 
to another ; and the owl looked like Minerva 
herself. As for the jumpine-jack, his little 
lively ways were all laid aside, and his fea- 
tiires assumed an expression of rapt delight. 
And then the httle fingers touched the harp ; 
and there stole out music, — such music as 
you can imagine tinkling out of the bells of 
the lilies of the valley, or such as the gen- 
tlest summer breeze mi^ht waft upon the air 
at evening. But, Jmiana ! in the midst 
of it, I — fell asleep ! It was too higldy, 
too delicately, tuneu for me. 

This morning, every thing was as immo- 
vable, as inexpressible, as possible. The 
features on poor little Di's face have a worn 
look, and have lost their piquancy of expres- 
sion. There is not any Joan of ^Vrc ; and I 
shall have to wait till the 3d of May, before 
I find out if I shall ever have one. The 
jumping-jack won't jump, unless I pull his 
string ; and his &ce looks so stolid, I do not 
dare to ask him, whether he is in love with 
the lady who owns the red hand. The harp 
has no strings, but still wears its graceful 
harp-shape. The dog always looks con- 
fidingly up in my face. Whether they will 
renew their conversation to-night, and whe- 
ther I shall be able to hear them, I do not 
know. I thought it worth while to write 
you the particulars of their last night's 
talk, while it was firesh in my mind ; and I 
shall send you another letter to tell you 
what I have been doing, and what I have 
been about. 

We shall be toother on Michaelmas eve. 
Till then, farewell. Prom your 

Selixa. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The Legislative Guide. By Joseph Bart- 
lett Burleigh. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo, & Co. 

The ** author " — as he styles himself, with 
what justice will appear — of this work has 
made the remarkable discovery, that *^ there 
are now more than thirty State lepslatures, 
each having its separate and distmct forms 
for conductmg public business . " He thinks 
that much time is lost by these assemblies, 
*' for the want of a systematic and uniform 
standard." This standard he expects to 
supply in this book ; which contains, first, 
the Constitution of the United States, print- 
ed absurdly in script, or writing letters; 
then the Rules and Orders of each of the 
two Houses of Congress, at the last session, 
with the ioint Rules and Orders ; next, Jef- 
ferson's Manual; and, lastly, the original 
part of the book, '* The Citizen's Manual," 
** the design of which is to establish a uni- 



form standard of rules, deduced from the 
regulations of the most exalted deliberative 
body of the world, for the management of 
public meetings of every kind throughout 
the Union." 

The accuracy of the copy of the United 
States Constitution contained in this volume 
is attested by Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State; Wilham S. Derrick, Chief Clerk; 
James S. Maclie, Keeper of the Archives ; 
and Josiah Melvin, Proof-reader in the De- 
partment of State. This accimmlation of 
evidence, we presume, is intended to satisfy 
the most doubting and skeptical reader. 
The copy of the iTules and Orders of the 
House of Representatives, in like manner, 
is attested by both the Clerk and the As- 
sistant Clerk. 

Our notion of this book is, that it is pub- 
lished to be bought in quantities by State 
legislatures. Some of our readers may 
have seen a somewhat similar work, got up 
in this same city of Philadelphia, — Hickey's 
Constitution, — a book containing an attest- 
ed copy of the United States Constitution, 
with a singularly complete and copious ana- 
lytical index, and various other documents, 
rendering it a convenient, if not valuable, 
hand-book for members of Congress. Its 
merits, in this way, so far commended it to 
those gentlemen, that, spuming the notion 
of each purchasing a copy for his own use, 
the Senate, in 1847, ordered twelve thou- 
^nd copies, being about two hundred for 
each member ; and, a few years afterwards, 
followed up this order by another, if we re- 
member rightly, for ten thousand more co- 
pies ! — an adoitional supply, whifch, suppo- 
sing each new member to take but one copy, 
would last the Senate so long as to indi- 
cate a faith in the continuance of our 
Union and the permanence of our institu- 
tions, of which we should be glad to see 
oflener substantial proofs in that quarter. 
Mr. Hickey's book was undoubtedly a good 
and useful one ; and it is not surprising that 
its success should tempt another trial of the 
same sort of experiment. A glorious field 
for commencing operations has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Burleigh in the State legis- 
latures : if they would only all be as liberal 
as Congress in lavishing the money of their 
constituents, he might rest assured of the 
sale of a million ana a half of his Guides ! 

There are doubtless great differences in 
the manner of conducting public business 
in the various legislative Ixxues throughout 
the country. For instance, in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, a sue- 
cessAil motion to lay upon the table a mat- 
ter incidental to the prmcipal business car- 
ries the whole business with it out of the 
hands of the House : in Congress, it simply 
disposes of the incidental matter, and 
leaves the main subject before the House. 
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We do not think it worth while to consider 
now how fur these dincrepancies arc ohjec- 
donable, or in what waj — if each body is 
satiaGed with its own form — thej work 
injurioiialy. Our concern, at present, is 
with Mr. Burleigh's plan for obviating 
them, and securing uniformity, riz., the 
purchase of his book, and its use through- 
out the country. 

We do not belieTe that our legislatures 
will readily take this means to secure the 
end he seems to consider so important. 
One of the forms nren in his book is " for 
the election uf a United States Senator." 
It is given, by the way, with much the same 
dry coolness with which a new receipt for 
making a bread-pudding is given in a 
cookery-book. He proposes an mterchange 
of correspondence between the clerks of 
the two branches of the legislature, — 
wholly regardless whether custom may not 
require the communication to be by mes- 
sage, — proposing a day for a convention, 
and the election of the senator by joint 
ballot. Now, it is well known that the 
form of electing the senators, diflering 
widelv in various States, is determined in 
each State by its own usage. The rejection 
of blank votes, which usage requires in Mas- 
sachusetts, elected Charles Sumner during 
the same winter that the counting of blank 
votes, which usage requires in Florida, 
elected Mr. Mallory there. The adoption 
of a uniform rule would deprive one or the 
other of these gentlemen of his seat ; and 
yet they have both properly been declared 
duly elected. In some of the States par- 
ticularly, great value is placed in the sepa- 
rate action of the two houses ; their elec- 
tions are, of course, no less valid than 
those made by other States, in convention, 
on joint ballot. Does Mr. Burleigh sii^ 
pose that the publication of his oook is 
fikelv to cause ul the States to drop their 
peculiar and various forms, which some of 
them regard as of essential importance, and 
accept his prescribed plan ? If he does, he 
is vastly mistaken. Nothing short of an 
Act of Congress — for Congress has, by the 
Constitution, the eipress power to pass 
such an Act — will ever secure uniformity 
throughout the States in the time and man- 
ner of choosing United States Senators. 
We question very much, however, if such 
an Act would be a useful piece of legislo- 

In what relates to the regulation of pub- 
lic meetings in general, it does not appear 
to us that this book contains any improve- 
ments upon Cushing's Manual, the accu- 
racv, clearness, and succinctness of which 
it would be a difficult thing to surpass. 

We have been led to greater length than 
we intended in these remarks. CwiBidered 
in the point of view in which it was de- 



signed by the " author," we consider the 
book as a decided fsilure, and an impositi' 
on the public ; but, viewed as a collection 
of several matters of reference, in an ac 
rate and reliable form and convenient 



Recollkctions of a Jourhet through Tar- 

tary, Thibet, and China, during the years 

184, 1S45, and 1846. By M. Hue. " 

vols. New York : D. Appfeton &, Co. 

This reprint of Mrs. Percy's Sinnett's tron 

lation of the original work forms two vi 

lumes of "Appleton's Popular library of 

the Best Autliors." Readers have already 

become interested in this book, from the 

notices which have appeared of it in the 

foreign reviews, and wtiich have been r" 

printed in this country. It contains 

Sleasant narrative of adventures and inc 
ents of travel in a part of the worl 
which, although very old, is still quite ne 
to travellers and to readers. M. Hue and his 
companion and assistant, M. Gabet, travel- 
led quite alone, with only a single giiide or 
servant, a boy ; pitching their tent wherever 
they chose, ana marking the line of their 
journey with little wooden crosses, all over 
the countrr- The account contained in this 
book of the manners and castoms of the 
people, and of the present condition of 
those countries, is, we suppose, quite relia- 
ble, and contains information which cannot 
be elsewhere obtained. There are, indeed, 
some rather marvelloua statements included 
in the narrative ; but, to those readers who 
are not inclined much ta silt all such sto- 
ries to the bottom, they will, if we mistake 
not, be rather priced as adding piquancy to 
the book. 



BICHAJtD AHS THE CBHSASES. 

Sir Walter Scott, and Mr. James, and the 
other enthusiasts about men in armor, have 
have had matters so much their own way, 
that a little bit of the unadorned privat« 
history of such a man as Cceor de lion 
takes young people and inexperienced some- 
what Dy surprise. In his last lecture this 
winter, Mr. Emerson ijuoted, from the Old 
Chronicle, Richard's indignant prayer on 
surrendering his hopes of conquest. We 
have heard some amazement expressed a' 
this outburst of petulance on the part of s( 
reli^ous a person ; and therefore we sup- 
pose, that some of our readers may find 
some novelty in a few passages from tbe 
chronicle which Mr. Emerson quoted, and 
from that of Geoffiey of Vinsauf, showing 
the way in which admiring contemporaries 
described some of the movements of the 
eccentric, passionate, chivalric, i^iorant, 
self-willed, and pious Coeur de lion. 
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Here ia a geographical idea, which would I 
have delighted Cupt. Cheenc;, or any of the ! 
English speculators who have tried to get a '| 
rout« to India by waj of the Euphrates. It i 
is a plan uf the king'ii, of which there are { 
no details, unfortiinutely, for g(MDg by water i 
tma Galilee to Babylon. 

FROH ACBE TO BJUnUI.N. 

" It WHS therefore agreed, by the king's 
recommendation, and by oiimmon consent, 
that twenty trusty men should be sworn ; 
and that all should fallow their advice, with- 
out further opposition. There were chosen 
Eve of the Templars, five of the Freneh 
nobles, five of the Hospitallers, and five of 
the natives of Syria. These twenty met 
together ; and, after conferring for some 
time on the aforesaid matter, they gave it 
as their decided opinion, that it was the most 
eliriblc phin to proceed direct to the siege 
ofBabylon. On hearing this, the French 
stoutly opposed it, and protested that they 
would' march nowhere else hut to the sieee 
of Jerusalem. The king, on hearing of the 
obstinacy and defection of the French, was 
troubled thereat, and remarked, ' If the 
I^nch will accede to our plan, and agree 
to proceed to the siege of Babylon, accord- 
ing to their oath of obedience, / will give 
them my fleet, which has at Acre, fully 
equipped, to oorry their provisions and 
necessaries ; and the army can then march 
aiong the coast with confidence.' " 



"Ita]soha^panBd,onthe third day before 
the feast of &t. John the Baptjst, i.e. St. 
Alban's day, that, while the army was stay- 
ing there, they were much comforted by 
news which was brought to the king ; for a 
devout man, the abbot of St. Elie, whose 
countenance bespoke holiness, with long 
beard and head of snow, c&me to the king, 
and told him that a long time ago be had 
concealed apiece of the Holy Cross, in order 
to preserve it, until the Holy Land should 
be rescued &om the infidels, and restored 
entirelv to its former state; and that he 
alone knew of this hidden treasure ; and 
that be had often been pressed hard by Sa- 
Jadin , who had tried to make him disoovet 
the Cross, by the most searcbbe inquiries ; 
bnt iiiat he had always baffiaa his ques- 
tdoners by ambiguoos replies, and deluded 
them with fitlse statements. The king, 
hearing this, set out immediately, with the 
abbot and a neat number of people, to the 
place of which the abbot had spoken ; and, 
having token up Uie ^eoe of the Holy Cross 
with humble veneration, they returned to 
the army ; and, together with the people. 
they kissed the Cross with mnoh pety and 



obdurate, and would not give himself 
trouble to ransom the huatagea, he called 
togethera council of the chiefs of the people, 
by whom it was resolved that the hostages 
should all be hanged, except a few nobles 
of the higher class, who might ransom 
themselves, or be eichanKe|f for sume 
christian captives. King Kicbord, aspi- 
ring to destroy the Turks root and branch, 
and to punish their wanton arrogance as 
well as to abolish the law of Alahumet, and 
to vindicate the Christian religion, on the 
Friday after the Assumption ofthe Blessed 
Virgin Mary, ordered 2700 of the Turkish 
hostages to be led forth &om the city, and 
hanged ; his soldiers marched forward with 
delight to fulfil his commands, and to re- 
taliate, witii the assent of the Divine Grace, 
by taking revenge upon those who had de- 
stroyed so many uf the Christians with mis- 
siles &om bows and 



The king was on his way home from 
Acre, " when, lo ! messengers from Joppa 
entered, and tearing their garments, related 
to the king how the enemy nad taken Joppa, 
all but the citadel. The king hearing of 
the danger to which the besieged were ex- 
posed, and pitying their condition, intei^ 
rupted the messengers. ' As God lives,' 
said he, 'I will be with them, and give 
them ol! the assistance in my power.' So 
the army was at once gut ready, and moved 
with all celerity. But at Cayphas a con- 
trary wind arose, and detains the ships. 
The king, vexed at this delay, exclaimed 
aloud, ' O Lord God ! why dost thou detain 
us here ! Consider, I prov thee, the u^ncy 
of the case, and the devoutness of our 
wiahes.' No sooner had he prayed thus, 
than God caused a favorable wind to spring 
up, which wafled his fleet before it into the 
harbor of Joppa." 

The prayer to which we have alluded is 
in much the same strain. The king had 
ordered ' ' that it should be procluroed 
through all the companies, that on the third 
day ^ey must follow the king to battle, 
either to die as martyrs, or to take Jeruso- 
I lem by storm." When the day came, the 
spirit of those going to fight had so greatly 
failed, that " there were not found of all 
the knights and shield-bearers above nine 
hundred. On account of which defection, 
the king, greatly enraged, or rather raving, 
and chanipioE with his teeth the pine r^ 
which he heM in his hand, at length un- 
bridled his indignant lips as follows: — 
'0 God!" said he,~'0 God, my Ood, 
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why hast thou forsaken meT For whom 
have we foolish Christians, for whom have 
we English, come hither from the furthest 
parts of the earth to bear our arms ? Is it 
not for the God of the Christians 1 fie ! 
How good thou art to us thy people, who 
now are for thy name given up to the sword ; 
we shall become a portion for foxes. Oh, 
how unwilling should I be to forsake thee 
in so forlorn and dreadful a position, were 
I thy lord and advocate, as thou art mine ! 
In sooth, my standards will in future 
be despised, not through my fault, but 
through thine ; in sooth, not through any 
cowaroice of my warfare, art thou thyself, 
my king and my God, conquered this day, 
and not Richard, thy vassal.' " 

Let it be remembered that this is reported 
by a priest, who does not seem to see eny 
thing amiss in it ; and it may be felt, that, 
if the days of chivalry are gone, it is no 
great loss to those who live in the days that 
come after them. 

FROM PARIS TO RHEDIS. 

TO THE KDITOR OF TO-DAT. 

**PooR Vatel ! thou wert too soon forgot- 
ten by the cooks at Chantilly ! " cried I, 
soliloquizing over a burnt mutton-chop, in 
close vicinity to the place of his heroic sui- 
cide. You will conclude that I was at 
Chantilly ; and so I was. I had taken the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord to accompany, a 
short distance on their way, some friends 
who were leaving Paris ; and could I help 
stepping into an omnibus at St. Leu, and 
trundling off to Chantilly? Indeed I could 
not. 

My companions in the ommbus were 
lace merchants. They could discuss the 
market prices of denteiles de Chantilly, or 
de Valenciennes, or de Bruxelles, I had 
come, not to buy laces, but, in a sentimen- 
tal vein, to indulge in soliloquies in the 
presence of the forest, the stables, the cha- 
teaux, &c., adorning the secluded spot whi- 
ther the hero Cond^ retired from the 
SQuabbles of the Fronde, and was "cater- 
eafor" by the hero-cook Vatel. I have 
already favored you with my first solfloquy. 
I made it in the dining-hall of the Hotel de 
la Pelouse ; seeing, as I glanced firom my 
mutton-chop to the window, the forest on 
the right, tne stables on the left, and the 
chateau in the back ground. 

The stables, calciuated for one hundred 
and eighty horses, are still unfinished ; and 
revolutionists have left only a crumbling 
wall, shaded by a few p6plaT8, to mark the 
site of the Grand Chateau. At the Petit 
Chateau, however, may be seen the battle- 
scenes firom the life of Cond^, painted by 
Van der Meulen, and the modem furniture 
of the Due d'AoniBle, into whose hands the 



property has fallen, since a musket-shot at 
Vincennes and a haltSr at St. Leu have ex- 
tinguished the race of Cond^. 

Here was matter for soliloquy ! — cause 
to wring fresh tears firom the tra^c muse ! 
— and, with " rolling eye," I roved through 
gardens and througn groves. I do not 
mvor you with thes^ soliloquies ; you can 
easily conceive that their burthen was 
** Vanity of vanities ! *' and that the rooks 
and brooks and trees were firequently as- 
sured that — 

« All the world's a sta^. 

And all the men and women merely players." 

It was in one of these rambles that I 
chanced upon a little pond, in the midst of 
the forest, studded with water-lilies, and 
boasting one little isle big enough to hold a 
Gothic structure, which, a woodman in- 
formed me, was called the Chateau de la 
Reine Blanche. I afterwards learned that 
Dame Tradition, who often lies, avers that 
it was built by Queen Blanche de CastiUe. 
Critics, judging by the style of Gothic, say 
that it belongs to the fifteenth century. I 
did not trouble myself about the differences^ 
between science and tradition, but content-^ 
ed myself with admiring the appropriate- 
ness of its ornaments of water-snakes and 
bulrushes carved in stone, and the four 
great frogs which bear a little balcony on 
their backs. 

Thus a week sped pleasantly away, until 
it became necessary to strike a new vein of 
sentiment ; and I exchanged my walks with 
the Grand Cond^ in the garden at Chantil- 
ly for the Cathedral-aisles at Amiens. 

My next halting-place was Compi^gne ; 
being whisked into the town in a railway- 
carriage, without bestowing a thought on 
the locality which witnessed the capture of 
the high-souled Joan. 

After such unpardonable neglect of so 
interesting a spot, could a palace of the 
time of Louis 2lV. console me ? or the vine- 
clad bower, a mile m length, where Napo- 
leon wooed Marie ? 

A walk in the bower, a gbmce at the 
palace, and I am hurrying to the steam- 
boat which is to take me, by the rivers Oise 
and Aisne, to Soissons. Steamboat ! did I 
say I Rather, a pea-nut with a pipe, on 
whose brown back and in whose excavated 
end ^the cabin) were huddled three men, 
two dogs, and a lady with a red shawl. We 
set off in fine style; the tricolor flying, 
and three little boys dropping pebbles on us 
f^m the parapet of the bri<&e ; and, after 
accomplishing a distance of six rods, we 
landed on the opposite bank. Of coarse 
there was as mucn hubbub as seven indivi- 
duals (counting the dogs) could oonvenient- 
ly m^e ; but the captain shn^ged his 
shoulders, the engine would not work, and 
we were forced to soramble badk to the 
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town a» best we might. Then began a 
race t<i aecure places ia the " diligence,'' in 
which I farea well ; for, being burdened 
only with a light Tolise, I was among the 
first to arrive, and secured an outaide seat. 

The ride, partly through the forest of 
Compi^gnc, was very pleasant; and,thODeh 
the dust, which I had hoped to UToid By 
taking the steamboat, nearly put out my 
eyes, it still lett me sufficient powers of 
vision to enjoy the view as we approached 
Soissons. Beautiful, indeed, it was to see 
the house-roofs, just discernible above those 
heavy fortress wells, rising from among 
gardens and vineyards, with the moon, 
which makes all things beautiful, silvering 
their rough tiles, and shining through the 



sink behind the brown waif, the "diligeni 
rattles through a short tunnel, and we 
emerge into the mun street of Soissons. 

I remaned in Soissons long enough to 
make a pilgrims^ out«de the walls to the 
crypt, — the burial-place of Clovis and the 
Merovinnnn kings, — all that remains of the 
Abbe^ 01 St. M«dard. The place is tickets 
ed OB, so as to leave nothing to the ima^- 
natioD. Here, as placards announce, Tho- 
mas k Becket once passed three nights in 
Kjrer. There is the dungeon bestowed on 
lis le DJbonnaire by his loving sons ; and 
fiuther on another, in which the monks of 
St. M^daiid confined the too liberal Ab^lard. 
I^st the visitor's memory should fail him, a 
copy of the letter to Eloise, written in this 
place, is hung on the wall. 

He was a very ^ireeable man. Monsieur 
I'abb^, who found himself by my ude in 
the 'JiKligenoe" from Soissons. We were 



chatting sodably akms, pn 
should come to the ■ihampagne capital, to 
pled^ each other in it« sparUing wine, and 
to visit together its cathedral, before whose 
altar have been crowned so many kings — 
the " diligence " atopptd an instant, and my 
eyes fell upon a gateway supported by 
delicately fluted Corinthian columns. We 
were entering Rheims by the Porta Martis.' 
We were earned bock in our im^nnations 
to the times when the Romans ruled in 
Gaul, and the sumptuooa osthedral began 
to look modem in our eyes. 

Hapinly, we were not such inveterate 
antdquariana as to be blinded to the merits 
of so noble an edifice as the cathedral at 
Rheimi, because it chanced to be many 
yeais, yea, centuries, younger than its 
neighbor, the Roman gateway ; and a day 
amid the arahitectural beauties of Rheims 
was passed pleasantly enough. 

The abb^ and I rode together, the next 
iaj, through the vineyonu, to Ejpnad,j ; 



and it was with regret that, while clear- 
ing the duet from our throats with a 
parting glass of champagne, we heard the 
whistle of the trdn which waa to take me 
back to Paris. — Yours, RusTiccs. 



BDITOaUL FOTE. 
"To-D.tr" comes to its readers this week 

from the press of new printers, by confiding 
our journal to whoso hands we hope to se- 
cure its appearance nith greater punctuality 
and more elegance, ft e trust, in making 
this change, we shall be found to have ful- 
fiiled the promise of our first number, that 
our progress should he marked by improve- 
In transferring onr journal from one prin- 
ter's hands tn another 9, it has been impos- 
sible to retain in it an eiact uniformity of 
appearance . The tvpe , although of the same 
sue, ia of a little dinereut cut, which, how- 
ever, will make our pages somewhat more 
capacious than before. This type is wholly 
new. Care has been taken to preserve the 
size of the pages eiactly ns before, in order 
that all the numbers of the volume may be 
bound together. 

We take this opportunity to thank our 
friends for the kindness which has hitherto 
been manifested towards our journal; and to 
express the hope, that this be^nning of a 
new series, as it were, in our progress, may 
be mode the occa«on for new additions to 
the circle of our readers. 



ductors of the press, generally, throughout 
the country, for the many kind and flatter- 
ing notices they have seen fit to pve of our 
journal. We shall alvmye ret«n the most 
grateful feelings for their courtesy and their 
encouragement. 
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of tliat dm;. 

TeriA. —Two DoIIui per umam, in advuDe. 
Single nmnben five MDts eaah. Snbscribera In 
BMton and Cmmbridge cu ha»B their numbera )ell 
ftt tliflir rendenflca, if desired. Back numbcre Axtld 
the beginning can b« fnniisbed. 

Ths poslsgo on "To-Day." for dijUnoM not 
eioeeding flftj miles, is five cenU a quui«r ; mod 
BO for all olhet diiUnoee, itis at the lowest newa- 
paper rate, bat mun be pud to the Pottnuatcr 
qoarterlf in advanoe. 

Cummnnioatiom, book), Ae. for the Editor ma; 
be left with the poblisben. gnbKriptiona will be 
received by, and orden shonld be addressed to, 
the Pnbliiherg, Rudido ahd Co., B, State-etrMt, 
BoMon. 
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LORD KAHON AKD lOt. SFABX8. 

When, some time since, an anonymous wri- 
ter in the * * New York Eycning Post ' ' saw fit 
seriously and gravely to cliarge Mr. Sparks 
with carelessness and inaccuracy in the pre- 
paration of his edition of the " Writings of 
Washington," the matter, after being al- 
lowed its day in the newspapers and con- 
yersational curcles, was gradually allowed 
in this country to die out. When a ques- 
tion of veracity — such as this really amounts 
to — is raised between a gentleman of Mr. 
Sparks's standing, position, and reputation, 
and a nameless newspaper-writer, the pre- 
sumption is so immeasurably in favor ofthe 
former, that a discerning public find little 
difficulty in deciding in wnich party their 
&ith may be more safely reposed. The 
effect of these charges abroad was, however, 
it seems, quite different and more serious. 
Insti^ted it may possibly be by somebody 
on this side the water. Lord Mahon, in the 
recent volumes of his history, as we ob- 
served in a previous number of " To-Day," 
adopted and re-asserted them. Not content 
with alluding several times in the course of 
his book to Mr. Sparks and his labors in 
contemptuous terms, in the Appendix to the 
sixth volume he uses this language : '' I am 
bound, hovrever, not to conceal uie opinion 
I have formed, that Mr. Snarks has printed i 
no part of the correspondence precisely as 
Washington vnrote it, but has greatly altered, 
and, as he thinks, corrected and embellished 
it. Such a liberty with the writings of a 
man might be justifiable, nay, even in some 
respects, necessary, if Washington and 
his principal contemporaries had been still 
alive; but the date of this publication 
(1838) leaves, as I conceive, no ade- 
quate vindication for tampering with the 
truth of history." He tnen proceeds to 
state that he founds these chmes princi- 
pally on a comparison of letters of Washing- 
ton as printed Dy Mr. Sparks vrith the same 
as printed in tne life of President Reed ; 
and he lays the discrepancies which he finds 



wholly at the door of Mr. Sparks, without 
for a moment pausing to inquire whether 
possibly the fault may not have been on the 
side of'Mr. Reed's biographer. 

Mr. Sparks has recently published a com- 
plete vindiciition of himself from these gross 
and outrageous charges, in three letters to 
the editor of the same paper in which they 
originally appeared. Tnough we hope that 
those of our readers who care about the 
matter have read Mr. Sparks's own letters, 
we have thought it not inopportune to pre- 
sent, in a somewhat brief compass, a review 
of the matter. 

It may perhaps appear to some persons 
who have not bestowwi reflection upon the 
the subiect, that the editing of such a book 
as the Writings of Washington is a com- 
paratively easy task. They think, per- 
naps, that it is only necessary for the edi- 
tor to send the contents of half a dozen 
boxes of old manuscripts to a competent 
and careful printer, to glance over the 
proof-sheets as they are ready, to add a few 
notes here and there, and three or four 
appendices to each volume, containing 
such remarks as may happen to occur to 
him, or be suggested by his previous ac- 
quaintance with history. Such persons 
will say, perhaps, that tney do not care to 
have any skill or knowledge exercised in 
editing the text; they want to see in 
Washington's writings iust what Wash- 
ington wrote, just as he wrote it, — no 
more and no less, and without alteration. 
If any such persons were to order an edi- 
tion of Washington's writings, prepared in 
accordance with these views, they v^ould 
perhaps be somewhat surprised, and per- 
naps not agreeably disappointed, to find 
they possessed no less than thirty-six 
volumes, at least, of the size of those 
in Mr. Sparks's editkm ; and that the bulk 
of these was composed either of repetitions 
of the same thing, addressed to governors 
of different States, or yarions officers in the 
army, or of insignificant and uninteresting 
details, impossible to andentand, of mill- 
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tary operations, plans, and schemes. They 
would then perhaps be glad to find some 
gentleman enturely competent to the ardu- 
ous task, of unimpeachable integrity, of 
sound discretion and eood taste, whose 
previous studies and whose habits of re- 
search were alike congenial to the duty, 
who would take the trouble to carefully ^ 
over this whole mass of documents ; dis- 
carding irom it those letters and parts of 
letters which were merely repetitions of 

I)revious ones, and also whatever was mere- 
y temporary in its nature, and neither 
interesting nor valuable for readers of the 
present day ; discardinjg these parts, not to 
go into perpetual oblivion, but merely to be 
laid asiae until some future exigency should 
call them forth for publication ; preserving, 
at the same time, every thing of importance 
to the full understandmg of the history of 
the times, every thing tending to elucidate 
the character and principles of the great 
man whose writinjp are before him, every 
thing, in short, which, viewed in any light, 
could be deemed to have a permanent value 
or interest ; enriching the documents thus 
selected with notes and comments, result- 
ing from researches conducted everywhere 
for that especial object. If they could find 
such a gentleman willing to undertake the 
task, how gladly would they entreat him to 
reduce their bulky mass to a reasonable 
amount, and an intelli^ble form ! 

Such an editor for Washington's writ- 
ings the American public were fortunate 
enough to secure in Jared Sparks. Pos- 
sessing all the qualifications we have enu- 
merated, he entered upon his self-imposed 
task with a serious sense of its import- 
ance, and executed it with a fidelity 
which, notwithstanding recent criticisms, 
must always command the satisfiiction and 
approbation of every man of sense who has 
an adequate idea of its nature. So far 
from being open to the charge of giving us 
too little of what Washin^n wrote, Afr. 
Sparks might, with more justice, be made 
amenable to an accusation of an exactly 
opposite nature, if we are to judge him by 
the example of the editors in other coun- 
tries, whom the world-wide reputation of 
Washington, and the world-wide interest in 
his works, have caUed into the field. The 
French edition of Washington's writings 
was reduced by M. Quizot to but six vol- 
umes, implying, of course, necessarily, an 
omission of nearly half the writings. The 
German edition, edited by Yon Kaumer, 
comprised only two volumes. Both of 
these foreign editors are gentlemen whose 
literary reputations are beyond stain or re- 
proach ; and if they found that a due 
regard to the faithful execution of their 
work would authorize them to omit so large 
a portion of the writings, sorely nobody 



can complain that Mr. Sparks did not inflict 
upon the public, or rather upon his pub- 
lishers, thirty-six volumes, instead of^ the 
twelve which some persons consider too 
many and too costly to buy, although they 
would be glad to possess them. 

Mr. Sparks first spent a year in carefully 
reading all the wntings of Washington, 
laying aside those which seemed most im- 
portant for future reference, and causing 
copies of them to be made. Those thus se- 
lected, however, were still too many to 
{)rint : they were, accordingly, again carefiil- 
y read, constant reference being had, from 
time to time, to the original letter-book, for 
the purpose of supplymg any defects or 
substituting any letters which might seem 
preferable to those already selected. Every 
tetter was judged by its own merits. In 
this manner, and, as may easily be ima- 
gined, with much labor, and the exercise of 
much discrimination, Mr. Sparks 's collec- 
tion was formed. For the purpose of add- 
ing the proper comments and accessory 
information necessary for a full under- 
standing of the subject, Mr. Sparks visited, 
in this country, the public offices of all the 
thirteen original States, inspected their 
documents, causing true and exact copies 
to be made of those which appearea to 
have a bearing on Washington^ letters. 
Not content with this, he crossed the 
ocean for the en>re8s purpose of making 
his work complete, visited the public 
offices of England and France also, and, 
by the libenuity and courtesy of the gov- 
ernments of those nations, was allowed to 
make firee use of the documents and records 
in them of a similar nature. With the 
materials thus collected, he was able to 
make those notes and appendices to his 
edition of Washington's writings, which 
unquestionably add greatly to the value of 
the work. 

But, after all, the worst charge against 
Mr. Sparks's manner of editing the writ- 
ings of Washington is not that he has con- 
densed them into a small compass. If we 
cannot have all that Washington wrote, it 
is asked, why cannot that which is given 
to us be given just as he wrote it ? Why 
need we have any editorial emendation or 
supervision? These questions sound very 
fine ; but they indicate an iterance of the 
condition in which Washington left his 
manuscripts and letters. The fact is, there 
are generally three copies, and perhaps 
more, of each of Washington's letters, 
varying more or less from each other. In 
the first place, there is the original rough 
draught, which he first wrote; second, 
there is the copy which he made from this, 
and sent to the person to whom the letter 
was addressed; thirdly, the transcript of 
the first draught made into a *' letter-book," 
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at some time subsequent to its date. Not- 
withstanding his habits of nice precision 
and accuracy in matters of detail, Wash- 
ington, like most persons who lived before 
the days of mamfold letter-writers and 
copying presses, would often alter the 
phraseology of his first draughts in the 
actual letters which he sent to his corres- 
pondents ; being always careful, of course, 
to preserve the meaning and intent of his 
communications, as the part valuable for 
reference. 

Again, like copyists in all times, we sup- 
pose, the amanuenses employed by Wash- 
ington often made errors and blunders, of 
greater or less importance, in transcribing 
these same first draughts into the letter- 
book. It is manifest, then, that there must 
be discrepancies between these three copies 
of each letter ; but it is equally manifest 
that these discrepancies must be either vari- 
ations from phraseology not affecting the 
meaning, or careless mechanical blunders, 
generally easily detected. It would not 
require much aiscrimination, if they were 
all before us, to select firom these three 
copies the one most worthy of permanent 
preservation. This, of course, would be 
the copy sent to the person to whom the 
letter was addressed. Next to this in 
value would be the original draught ; and, 
last of all, the copy in the letter-book ; and 
this is precisely the order in which Mr. 
Sparks has rated their relative value and 
importance. It is on this principle that he 
has proceeded in making his selections. 

But, unfortunately, it has happened, as 
a moment's reflection would convince any 
one, that the order in which it is probable 
that the copies of the letters are preserved 
is exactly tne reverse of this. The letters 
sent to the correspondents themselves, of 
course, were scattered all over the country ; 
but few of them are probably now in exist- 
ence, and many of those that are still pre- 
served are, or were at the time Mr. 
Sparks's collection was made, beyond the 
reach of the editor. The ori^nal rough 
draughts, after they were copied into the 
letter-books, were, of course, naturally 
thrown aside as waste paper ; so that, after 
all, in most cases, that which must be 
relied upon is the copy in the letter-book, 
althou^ this is the least preferable autho- 
rity. In all those cases in which Mr. 
Sparks was able to obtain the letters them- 
selves firom the persons to whom they 
were sent, or their descendants, he assures 
us that he made use of those copies to 
print. In the case of the vast majority of 
letters, however, where the originals were 
not within his grasp, he was, of course, 
obliged to rely upon the next best authority 
in his possession, vie., either the first 
draughts or the letter-bo^ ; and, if he ob- 



served any obvious literal inaccuracies in 
these, he properly corrected them. It 
is not at all wonderful, however, that, in 
the course of the fifteen years which have 
elapsed since the publication of Mr. 
Sparks's book, some persons should have 
discovered among the papers of their ances- 
tors letters from Washmgton, which, on 
comparison with the copies printed in Mr. 
Sparks's edition, shoula exhibit some difie- 
rcnces. But it is surprising that they 
should attempt to fasten on Mr. Sparks the 
responsibility of having caused those chan- 
ges, which really belongs either to Creneral 
Washington himself, who altered his letter 
in copying from his first draught, or to the 
amanuensis who blundered in making up 
the letter-book. Yet the instances adduced 
in the Life of President Reed are precisely 
of this nature. 

With regard to a pwt of the letters of 
General Washington, viz., his official cor- 
respondence during his military services in 
the last French war before the revolution, 
there is still another cause for discrepancies. 
Washington kept a copy of this correspond- 
ence at the time, which, many years af- 
terwards, he revised ; erasing, adding, and 
altering words and expressions ; so that, in 
some cases, the original would perhaps 
hardly be recognized in the vnriter's own 
revised copy. There cannot be a sha- 
dow of doubt that it was Mr. Sparks's 
plain duty to follow this revised copy, even 
supposing that it would have been possible 
to restore it to its original form. Yet how 
easy a thing it is for some one to produce 
one of the letters actually sent at this time, 
and because, forsooth, it does not corre- 
spond with the printed copy, to make a great 
Clamor about rudely assaumg Washington's 
text! 

It may be remarked in addition, and as 
relieving Mr. Sparks from even a shadow of 
blame for the manner in which he edited 
Washington's writings, that there could 
be no better explanation of that manner or 
justification of nis course, than that which 
is contained in the prefisbce to the work it- 
self, and published, of course, with it. 
Here, all the difficulties which he encoun- 
tered in accomplishing his task, the means 
by which he attempted to obviate them, 
and the principles on which the work was 
conductea, are so fully and so clearly set 
forth as, one would imagine, to completely 
forestall criticism. 

Mrs. Butler, widow of the late tragedian, 
has recently been giving elocutionary enter- 
tainments in Hungerfora Hall, Strand, Lcm- 
don ; in the programmes of which, among 
the other pieces recited, we notice some m 
the compositions of N. P. Willis, and of the 
Lynn Bard. 
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AMERICAN UTERATHRE. 

[Wb iDsort the following artiole from a oorre- 
spondent whose articles in " To-Day," under 
another signature, have gratified many of our 
readers, on account of the interesting considera- 
tions and yaluable information it contains, although 
it does not express our own sentiments. The 
charges against this country of want of nation- 
ality and originality in its literature have been 
often made, and often repelled. In our own 
opinion, these charges are not to be met by admit- 
ting them, and then urging palliating and expla- 
natory circumstances, but by denying them 
wholly, or, at least, so far as they are charges. 
If all that is meant be that America, in the two 
centuries and a half since its discovery, has not 
produced as many books as the rest of the world 
has in six thousand years, with a population ten 
times our own, of course it is a " charge " too ab- 
surd to need refutation. If it is meant by our 
want of originality, that American authors do not 
write until they have made themselves masters of 
what has been written before on the same subjects, 
it is no "charge," but high praise. English wri- 
ters would do well if they always informed them- 
selves of what had been already given to the 
world, by German authors, for instance, on the 
subjects of which they attempt to treat. To 
prove that we have a national and original litera- 
ture, it is only necessary to point to our eminent 
authors who have achieved reputations both at 
home and abroad. We do not agree with our cor- 
respondent in thinking that our country presents a 
contracted or unfruitful field for the historian. — 
Notwithstanding the valuable labors of Grahame, 
Bancroft, and Uildreth, the history of the United 
States, in our opinion, still remains to be written. 
The materials for it are accumulating and increas- 
ing daily. With this introduction, we lay before 
our readers our correspondent's remarks on ** the 
causes which prevented the rise of literature in 
the early period of American history."] 

Americans are reproached by Europeans 
that they do not create a national btera- 
ture ; that they are either copyists of Euro- 
pean manners and customs, or devote their 
studies more to the relation of foreign 
events, than to those that have passed 
within their own country. Without admit- 
ting this charge in its fml extent, it may be 
partially conceded ; but the reason for this 
admission is not difficult to furnish: our 
country is too new to supply historical 
events ; too few incidents have occurred in 
our history to give us a large place in the 
temple of literary fame. We cannot con- 
sider ourselves as a nation at an earlier 
period than the Revolution; about three 
quarters of a century — and a seven years' 
war is too short a space of time to create 
many historical incidents. The early set- 
tlers were poor and dependent, and they 
required more than a century to establish 
themselves firmly in their new abode. They 
were fully occupied in clearing away the 
forests, securing themselves against the 
hostile attacks of the natives, in building 
substantial dwellings in place of log-cabins, 
forming societies, and surrounding them- 



selves with the comforts of domestic life. 
From 1607, the date of the earliest perma- 
nent settlement in North America, down to 
the commencement of the Revolution (a 
period of 170 years), the colonists were 
well occupied at home, as I have mention- 
ed ; besides which, they were unavoidably 
enga^d in conflicts abroad, either with the 
English proprietors or with the Government 
of the mother-country. The first weire te- 
nacious of their rights, which they thought 
were gliding from them ; but above all, 
were urgent {as was natural) to be remu- 
nerated for the large expense they had 
incurred in establishing colonies, the re- 
turns firom which were slow and uncertain ; 
the Government, on their part, alike jealous 
of the proprietors and colonists, were al- 
ways seeking for supreme control, and 
requiring subserviency ; at the same time 
the colonists were very restive under re- 
straint, ever pressing for additional privi- 
leges, and viewed with an unfavorable eye, 
rulers who dwelt 3000 miles off, and who, 
of course, could know little of their condi- 
tion. The colonists ever thought they had 
not fireedom enough ; while the Government 
at home always acted (when they did act) 
as if they believed the colonists had already 
too much. These various interests were 
exhibited in continual discussions, which 
engrossed the attention of the thinking 
portion of the community, and not unfre- 
quently excited their passions. 

Many of the early colonists were educa- 
ted men ; but as the spirit of emigration 
increased, the number of^ agricultural, com- 
mercial, and laboring people soon formed a 
majority of the popuktion ; and let it be 
borne in mind that these were sparsely dis- 
seminated over an extent of territory of 
more than a thousand miles in length, 
wherein, too, the means of intercommuni- 
cation were very difficult. It was not until 
one hundred years after the first settlement 
that sufficient number of subscribers could 
be found to establish a diminutive newspa- 
per in Boston (1704) ; and the circulation 
of this was circumscribed to the town, and 
its immediate neighborhood. Here, then, 
was no place in which to form a literary 
man ; he was forced to labor in his calling 
for existence ; sometimes obliged to buckle 
on his armor to defend his dwelling, and 
sometimes to fight the battles of the mother- 
country. No leisure could be obtained for 
study ; he was without power to refine the 
mina, by which taste is formed; without 
the means to create the elegancies of life, 
firom which spring the arts ; nor could he 
secure the tranquiUity of retirement, which 
disposes to reflection. Every thing was, of 
necessity, subservient to the present mo- 
ment and present wants, nor could it posh 
sibly be otnerwise, until much time nad 
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elapsed, and colonial dependence ceased. 
The war of the Revolution furnished mate- 
rials for history ; but, while the contest was 
pending, was not the time to arrange them 
into methodical order. It is evident, there* 
fore, it was only at the end of the war, — 
and that not immediately after, — that men 
of study, taste, and refinement could be 
found, able to deyote themselves to literary 
pursuits, capable of relating with clearness 
the early history of the country, and the 
events that had marked its pro^ss, to the 
period when we became an mdependent 
nation. Even when this desired end was 
attained, the people found the federation of 
States that had kept them indifferently well 
together so long as the great question 
which produced the contest continued its 
stimulus, was now inefficient as a general 
bond of union, and entirely unsiuted to 
their new condition. Hence a new form of 
government was to be devised. This requi- 
red time to accomplish, during which many 
rival interests were to be conciliated, fr 
the subject which I now allot to myself 
permitted a di^ession to another topic, I 
should be justified in drawing in bright 
colors a picture of the Amencan people 
during the six years that this momentous 
Question was under discussion ; yet I cannot 
forbear making a remark in passing. While 
it was pending, order prevailed through- 
out the land; and, at the end of the delibe- 
ration, a constitution was formed, under 
which wo now happily live. The spectacle 
may well animate tne heart of every Ameri- 
can, and be held up for imitation to the 
latest posterity. By mutual concession, 

Srivate ambition was allayed ; each indivi- 
ual relinquished a portion of his rights 
for the benefit of the public at large ; the 
pride of separate sovereignty abated of its 
pretensions by voluntary surrender ; and all 
was accomplished by the uncontrolled will 
of three millions of people, many of whom 
had just been drawn from military life, 
which, of all others, less disposes men sud- 
denly to adopt peaceful habits. 

The beneficial e£feots of this change were 
soon felt ; the labors of men, thus rendered 
more secure, were pursued with added 
zeal, and diverted into various channels ; 
while, at the same time, the human intel- 
lect took a higher flight and a wider range. 
Schools were establisned where none exist- 
ed before ; more colleges were endowed ; 
scientific and agricultum aflsociations were 
formed, while the comforts of life were 
more widely difiused, and society was im- 
proved by the creation of taste, and a 
wider spread of order. The first Ameri- 
can history, written by an American, 
with other works of a lighter character, 
alike written by Americans, appeared at 
this time. This wbs the situation of the 



United States one hundred and eighty years 
after the first permanent settlement in the 
country : contrast it with the condition of 
the British people in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. At this period dates the 
commencement of what is called permanent 
English literature. Surely, the Americans 
should not be reproached for not accom- 
plishing, in less than two centuries, what 
the English required sixteen to perform. 

Granting to the Americans even more 
merit than they claim, it must be at once 
perceived how meagre were the materials 
on which to found a body of indigenous 
literature. We could not refer to feudal 
a^s, so rich in associations ; nor to baro- 
nial castles, the asylums of the oppressed, 
or the strongholds of the oppressor, the 
fertile source of legends ; nor to monaste- 
ries, where the learning of past days had 
been treasured up to be difiused to later 
generations ; nor to monuments elevated to 
commemorate past events, or perpetuate the 
memory of the wise and brave. There was 
not ** scope and verge " enough for the 
imagination, by which a narrative is enli- 
vened, but all was reduced to plain matters 
of fact, to be displayed in a simple recital 
of the acts of living men, in whom a large 
portion of the world took little interest. 
All this, with more that might be added, 
presents sufficient reason why we have 
not yet a literature purely national, and 
why those of us who aspire to authorship 
are destitute of materials for the formation 
of national works, and are driven to the 
annals of foreign countries, the products of 
many harvests, gathered by more favored 
laborers. 

Let me now inquire whether our English 
ancestors, who had better opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, were more highly 

S'fted, at the early period of their history, 
an were their humble descendants, who 
could date only two hundred years of exist- 
ence, and who were separated by an im- 
mense ocean from the seats of learning. 
English history represents the Anglo- 
Saxons as sunk into the grossest igno- 
rance and barbarism. In this they re- 
mained till the ninth century, when Alfi*ed 
made an attempt to redeem them hj estab- 
lishing schools ; but, instruction being con- 
fined to monks, who were themselves igno- 
rant, and who were open enemies to 
classical learning, the progress made in 
improving the mmd was exceedingly slow, 
and what was instilled was not of a nature 
to expand the intellect. The Anglo-Saxons 
had access to the remains of Roman wis- 
dom, were not fiur removed firom the greater 
refinement of Italy, and had nearer at hand 
the Arabs of Spain, who were widely 
known as cultivators of science and polite 
literature ; yet, with these advantages, the 
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least of which would have been prized by 
the Americans, they clung to their igno- 
rance during the lapse of eight hunored 
years. On the death of Alfred, the Anglo- 
Saxons had a little scholastic learning, out 
no literature. A long interval ensued, with 
little sensible improvement, and it was not 
until four hundred years afterwards that a re- 
vival was perceptible. Chaucer flourished 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
He was contemporary with Petrarch, whose 
poetic spirit he imbibed ; yet he wrote in 
what might be called Normanized Anglo- 
Saxon, — a jargon which, for many years 
later, exercised the ingenuity and learning 
of the most able commentators to render 
comprehensible. After his time, a second 
pause prevailed in English literature, which 
can be said to have taken a settled form 
only in the time of Elizabeth, two hundred 
years later. Here, then, is a period of 
nearly sixteen hundred years taken by the 
English to learn and unlearn ; and yet the 
Americans are reproved for the little pro- 
gress they have made in a sixth part of the 
time since their first permanent settlement 
in the country. The ignorance of the 
Americans is pardonable in view of the 
obstacles that obstructed their advance- 
ment ; but the negligence of the English 
— inferior to France within the same 
period, and immeasurably distant from 
Italy — is fit subject of reprehension. 

Tx) return to the charge made that we 
copy the manners and customs of our 
English ancestors, no impartial person can 
avoid seeing that this is inevitable. Speak- 
ing the same language, and deriving much 
of our knowledge rrom the same source, 
we have not the power, if we had the will, 
to shake off the influence produced by these 
natural causes. A few focal peculiarities 
form an exception ; but much of our man- 
ners, and many of our customs, must show 
their English origin, so long as England 
shall exist, and the communication between 
the two countries be maintained in its pre- 
sent activity. American authors being 
thus restrained in their pursuits, or rather 
forced into forei^ channels, wherein to 
find subjects for history, or the exercise of 
their taste, it is hardly just that others who 
live in the midst of long-treasured know- 
ledge, surrounded by works of art, and fill- 
ed with the associations these never fail to 
produce, should hold in small repute those 
who live remote, and who are less favored. 

The authors designated as most exposed 
to this accusation oi foreign critics of oeing 
mere copyists, are Washington Irving, 
Cooper, and Longfellow. Is it matter of 
wonder, that, when materials are not abun- 
dant at home, writers should seek for them 
abroad T Yet Irvine's "Knickerbocker's 
History of New York^' is purely an original 



production. It is no disparagement to him 
that he was early imbued with the spirit of 
Addison and Groldsmith, so far as that, in 
some of his other works, he should seize 
some of their thoughts, and imitate their 
style . The " Sketch Book " and * ' Tales of 
a Traveller " are full as true to nature as if 
the * ' Spectator' ' and " Vicar of Wakefield ' ' 
had never appeared. In the same way, the 
merit of Cooper is not lessened, even if he 
had Walter ocott in view when he wrote. 
"The Pioneers" and "The Last of the 
Mohicans " are drawn from realities, quite 
as much as the Waverley novels are mat- 
ters of history; while the "Pilot" and 
"Red Rover" are not the less original 
pictures, because other authors have pre- 
viously drawn similar views of nautical 
adventures. Longfellow deals exclusively 
in the ideal, which he takes no pains to 
conceal ; yet, if he sometimes copies the 
pictures of former artists, he augments the 
effect by a softer coloring, and by bestow- 
ing on the groups a grace which they had 
not before. 

These three writers are of comparatively 
recent date, many years posterior to the 
time when the people of these States had 
an opportunity of displaying literary know- 
ledge, — that IS, about sixty years. I men- 
tion them now, because it is precisely 
these whom the foreign critics hold up as 
coming immediately within their censure. 
I have endeavored to show that they are 
not more amenable to the charge of being 
copyists than are European writers who 
lay the scene of their works in a foreign 
land. 

This, however, is wandering from my 
main purpose, which is to show why the 
people of this country were prevented from 
turning their attention to subjects of lite- 
rature ; and I think I give sufficient proof, 
that the obstacles in their way, previously to 
the last sixty years, were insurmountable. 
Within this period, what progress have we 
made ? I fear it will be said that we have 
left undone many things we ought to have 
done ; still, we may say, biography has 
found industrious workmen ; essayists have 
arisen ; novelists have appeared ; accom- 
plished historians have come forth, and 
received the praise of foreign critics; a 
small amount — alas ! quite small — of poe- 
try, has come to life. In wit and humor we 
are lamentably deficient; these sprightly 
qualities do not flourish in our clime, cer- 
tainly not in the part which lays claim to 
possess the largest share of literary taste. 
If, now and then, a wight attempts a flight 
of fancy which his lively temperament will 
not permit him to suppress, he is cherished 
only by the few who are as wicked as him- 
self. 

There are many reasons why tbia b so. 
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The intellectual power of the people takes 
another direction, in confonnit^ with early 
(runing and the genius of our matitutioiis ; 
these, t'other, have produced peculiar 
modes of thought and mannera. We were 
foroed to be utilitarians in the be^onine ; 
and DOW, when we might straj into the 
path of ornament, we cannot easily change 
our habits. We remember the shady, forest 
that sheltered ae when we were defenoe- 
lesB, and cannot bear at once tiie glare of 
the sun, although it doth bring us sweet 

If the American mind has, of necessity, 
been driven abroad for knowledge, it is yet 
as capable as that of the European of esti- 
mating the value of historical facts, and of 
judiciuualy employing them to elucidate 
events, and Ikithfiilly portray individual 
character. And in tne treatment of by- 
g(Hie Hul^ts, wherein foreigners bore part, 
Qie Americans have an advantage not pos- 
sessed by Europeans. By our neutral posi- 
tion, distance &om local animosities and 
interests, we are more impartial witnesses 
of the motives and conduct of iudividuals, 
and are able to form a more unbiassed 
judgment of acts that agitate the world. 
We are less liable to national influences, 
are not bound by the ties that make 
men lenient to the oSences of their an- 
cestors, and are without expectation of 
&Tor or hope of reward, ezoept what is to 
be derived &om the expression of truth. 

Genius ia of every clime, takes various 
directions, and manifests itself acoordinK 
to dreumstaDces. The froxen region (»' 
Iceland has been melted into poetrr, and 
wit has penetrated the fogs of Holland ; 
but neither suns nor climates have so much 
power to develop genius as social inatitu- 
tdons and fonna of government. It is to the 
great general results, rather than to parti- 
cular acts, tJiat the regards of foreigners 
should bo fixed. We Eave men who can- 
not touch a lute; but many, who, like 
Themistocles, can &om a smau town make 
a great city. 

Hathkit Mackwul. 



Oaltixic batteries are now manu&ctured 

in England and on the oontinoit, with ap- 

I paratua for heating a small piece of platinum 

' wire to a white h«at, which ia then used as 

a knife in sni^^cal operations. The use oC 

this electrical cautery ia lud to be quick, 



It seems to yet lemain an unsettled 

Jueation in Gn^aod, whether the " Crystal 
'alace " BhtdTbe allowed to remiun, ot be 
removed. We are inclined to think, how- 
r, that it will remun. 



WJBICAL OAT. 

Thb Courrier des Etats-Unis describes a 
wonderful cat, which has recently created 
much astt^iishment in Paris. This re- 
markable animal is a magnificent black 
cat, belonging to a distinguished musician 
of the opera. This gentleman found her, 
about a year since, in his room, which she 
had entered through a window opening on a 
balcony. Instead of pitilessly driving bet 
out, he fed her, and resolved to keep her; 
having been moved by the delicacy of bet 
caresses, the beauty of her jetty fur^ and 
the inteUigence of her eyes. The musician, 
who spent much of his time at his instru- 
ment, soon perceived that his cat, to whom 
he gave the name of Galoubet, sometimes 
followed his strain by articulating plaintive 
sounds. Callinf; to mind the intelligence 
of a dog, Mumto, who haa recently dis- 
tinguished himself in Paris, he said to 
himself, " Why should not a cat do what 
a dog can do!" Strong in this idea, he 
succeeded, after six mouths' labor, in mak- 
ing Galoubet mew two or throe gamuts, 
standing up while she peribnued. Amaxed 
at this success, the musidan taught her 
two simple airs, which, studying two hours 
a day, she soon mewed in peri^t tune. 
This did not content the musicimi ; and, 
starting this time on the opera, he succeed- 
ed, by patient labor, in making her mew 
the air m Favorita, "Ange si pur," with 
almost irreproachable exactness. In the 
most sentimental passage, Galoubet rolls her 
eyes amoroio, and puts her right paw on her 
heart. ReoenUy, the musician, who had 
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r his treasure from e' 



eye, collected in his room seveial of his 
colleagues of the orchestra, under pretence 
of a social tea. " You have a pretty cat 
there," said one of the company. "She 
is as intelli^nt as she is onranal," said 
the Ampbytnon. "You would make us 
think she wants only speech." "And why 
not* " And, saying this, he began to play 
aprelude. When the song should begin , the 
cat, as if she had counted the bars, began 
her air, to the great astonishment of the 
musicians, who cried out at the miracle- 
After having mewed all the pieces on her 
list, Galoubet made two or three affection- 
ate burrs to her master, and went to lie 
down at thefbotofhisbed. Themuidcian, 
thej say, is about to exhibit this wonder, 
first in Paris, and then all over Europe. 
He will not Ml to moke a fbrtnne. This 
is not the first time an »nimal so wonderfiil 
has been seen. Hie emperor of Brasl has 
a monkey, named Poulaabol, who plays 
veiT well on the piano. A retired merchant 
of St. Quentin has a canary who sings an 
ail in " Dame Blanche." 
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LITEEAHY K0TZ8. 

France is fust !'»ing ull her literary meo, ■ 
under the rigorous iLdminiBtmtioD of af- 
faire by the present head oF the eoTern- 
ment. It haa bcpD somewhat bitterly hint- 
ed in some of the French joumalB, that 
Louis Napoleoo's pretcoded fiiendship fur 
the new intcmationul copjiight treaty be- 
tween FniDce and England does not com- 
pensate R>r the hostility which he has, in 
other ways, erineed tu authors and printeni. 

M. PhUaret« Chaales is one of the Icad- 
int French writeni and critics, whose eon- 
tnbutions to the Revue des Deux Mundes 
and the Journal dea Dibuts hare not 

The correspondent of the National Intelli- 
sencer says that this gentleman is about to 
leave France, and cstahlish huaaelf in the 
United States. It is further added that 
Boston IB the placo which he has hied upon 
for his rondoncc. We shall look for his ar- 
riTal with interest. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, t Co., Boston, 
announce that they will shortly publish a 
volume of orations and speeches on various 
occasions by Hon. Robbht C. Wistbrop. 

Thk volume of Mr. Grbsse's "Improvi- 
BBtionEi and Translations," which we had 
the pleasure of announcing four wepks 
since, and from which we then gave a, short 
extract, has recently been published by 
Messrs. Ticen'or, Rked, t Fields. 

Charles Schibneh, New York, announ- 
ces for publication, this week, Mr. Brace's 
" Hun^r^* in 1851, with an Experience of 
the Austrian Poliee.'' We should ima^ne 
that this would be an interesting book. 
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ODD vnruTzs. 

Some of the pleasantest of the too few 
fesli™ occasions which we have in this part 
of the country are the celebrations of the 
settlement of our older towns, — the " cen- 
tennials," and more rare " lM-«entennials." 
Accustomed to look at these occasions as 
reminiacences of f;reat antiquity, it seems 
curious to read of the preparations which 
are now making to ixlcbntte lie thousimdih 
unnictriar^ of the foundation of the RuB»an 
empire, wnich is to take place at Moscow 
during the present year. I 

Trat was a modest request that a rererend 
clereyman from the interior, in preaching \ 
for Hid for his church, made of one of our I 
city congregations : " I do not ask you, mv , 
friends, to give much: a very little from eacb 
of you will mote than suffice for our mode^ 
rate wonts. I shall be quite satisfied if ' 
every one that heart me give but a moiety 
of his possessions ! " The listeners buttoned ' 
up their ciiats. 



leciion of the Diiaaeldorf pictures, now on 
exhibition at the Athenwum Gallery. We , 
first became acquainted with these pictures i 
in Nevf York, where, indeed, they made a 
great many Boston friends, who like our- 
selves, will rejoice to welcome them to our , 
own city. We trust that this welcome will 
be of such a nature as shall prove our appre- 
ciation of art, and not cause the propriet-Jr 
to regret having sent the exhibition to Bos- 



Thobe of oiu- readers who have ever been 
present at a Harvard " Class-day " do not 
need to be told what is the nature or the 
delights of the occasion. For the benefit of 
those who have never eiyoyed this pleasure, 
it may be well to observe, that Class-day 
is that day at the close of the coUe^ course 
which the members of the graduating does 
celebrate themselves, with the aid of their 
fiiends. by their own exercises and their own i 
formalities ; with the approbation and coun- 
tenance, however, of the college authori- i 
ties. The day is generally ocenpied with an 
Oration and Poem in the college chapel, by 
members of the class ; a collation in Uarvora 
Hall; a dance with music " on the green ; " 
and a procession abiiot the yard, to "cheer" 
the old college buildings. Class-day this 
year has been fixed for Friday, June 2.5; 
and we have written this paragraph to an- 
nounce! the recent election, bv the members 
of the graduating class, of Sumes Bnulley 
Thayer, of Northampton, as Crator, and 
Wilham Cross Williamson, of Belfast, Maine, 
as Poet, for the occasion. Commencement 
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at Cambridge comes about a month after- 
wards, on Wednesday, July 21. 

The introduction of g^ into public libra- 
ries is found to have very injurious results 
to the binding of books, even where it has 
been thought to be particularly strong, — as 
Russia binding. In the British Museum, 
where, from the exigencies of the climate of 
London, gas is used a great deal, much diffi- 
culty is experienced firom this cause. The 
whole of the back of a book will sometimes 
peel off, under the gentle grasp which is 
meant to remove it from the snelf. The 
only binding, wholly proof against such de- 
tenoration, is said to oe vellum, the earliest 
binding used ; but we venture to say, that 
Mr. Goodyear's India-rubber binding will 
assert its superiority in this respect as dis- 
tinctly as it has in almost all the other 
requisites of good binding. 

Ary Schkffkr's picture of the Dead 
Christ, now the property of a ^ntleman of 
Providence, is tts/ain on exhibition in this 
city at Mr. K. D. Cotton's store, in 
Tremont Row. We need not say that it 
attracts great attention. It is one of the 
very few pictures by Ary Scheflfer in this 
country. We understand that it is now 
offered for sale for fifteen hundred dollars. 



The wide differences which have grown 
up, in process of time, between the pronun- 
ciation and orthography of some words in 
the English language, particularly the 
names of places in Enslana, is quite curious 
in some instances. Most of our readers 
have probably observed this in the case of 
Belvour Castie, pronounced Beever Castie. 
From a list of similar discrepancies, in a 
recent number of the periodical called 
" Notes and Queries," we select the fol- 
lowing: — Ratimghope, pronounced Rat- 
cAttp; WednesbuTY, Wedgiury; Beauchamp, 
Beechem ; Saubridjee worth, Sapsey or Sap$- 
tDorth, The haraest American name, we 
believe, is Michillimackinao, which is gene- 
rally reduced, both in spelling and speaking, 
to Mackinaw. 



Thb building of the new Boston Musical 
Hall, on the lot of land in the rear of 
Bumpstead Place, is rapidly progressing. 
Two remarkably fine and vigorous elm- 
trees, which stood upon the edge of the 
estate, have been cut down piecemeal to 
make way for the brick and mortarmass. 
The few remaining print-marks of nature 
in the city can ill be spared ; and we fear, 
that, in some minds at least, all the strains 
of music which will be produced for years 
to come in the new hall will be spoiled b^ 
the groans of the hamadryads of tne mati>> 
latea and destroyed trees. 



LINES 

WRITTEN TO ACCOMPANY A PICTURE OF 80RBEHT0. 
BY T. W. PARSONS, JR. 

Midway, betwixt the present and the past, — 
Naples and Pestum, — look ! Sorrento lies : 

Ulysses built it, and the sirens cast 
Their spell upon the shore, the sea, the skies ! 

If thou hast dreamed, in any dream of thine. 
How Paradise appears, or those Elysian 

Immortal meadows which the gods assign 
Unto the pure of heart, behold thy vision ! 

These waters, they are blue beyond belief; 

Nor hath green England greener fields tli ^n 
these; 
The sun, — *tis Italy's; here winter's brief 

And gentle visit hardly chills the breese: 

Here Tasso dwelt; here every nameless grace 
That lives in outline, harmony, or hue. 

So heightens all the romance of the place. 
That the rapt artist maddens at the view, — 

And then despairs, and throws his pencil by. 
And sits all day and looks upon the shore 

And the calm occmi, with contented eye. 
As though to labor were a law no more. 

Voluptuous coast ! no wonder that the proud 
Imperial Roman found in yonder isle 

Some sunshine still to quell tiie gathering cloud. 
And lull the storm of conscience for a while. 

What new Tiberius, tired of lust and life, 
May rest him here, to give the world a truce,— 

A little truce from peijury and strife, 
Justice adulterate, and power's misuse 1 

Might the gross Bourbon, — he that sleeps in spite 

0( red Vesuvius, ever in his eye ; 
Yet, if he wake, should tremble at its light, 

That gleams like vengeaoce promised from on 
lugh; — 

Or that poor gamester, of so cunning play, 
Who, up at last in fortune's fickle (umce. 

Aping the mighty in so mean a way. 
Makes now his dice the destinies of France; — 

Might these, or any of oppression's band. 
Sit here, and learn the lesson of the scene. 

Peace might return to many a bleeding land. 
And men grow just again, and life serene. 



THB LIVELT CEABX8. 

AN INTERCIPTID LITTER. 

Mt dear Juliana, — Last night I placed 
m^ watch in its stand upon my table, and 
quite forgot to wind it up. My thoughts 
were fuU of the great events of tiie last few 
days, which may have been the reason I for- 
^t to wind up my watch. I was just turn- 
mg away firom the table, when a low voice 
arrested my attention, and there stood up, 
among my ** charms,'' my little girafie, — 
the 8^ that Charles gave me. mw it was 
surely that which had spoken ; for l^e head 
was bent towards me, as one bends the head 
in speaking. And tfaiis did not surprise me. 
At Uiat hour in the ni^t, between twelve 
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and one o'clock, one is not apt to be asto- 
nished at unwonted actions or appearances. 
The folds of the window curtains assume 
grotesque appearances, and one is not star- 
ued ; the willow boughs, without the win- 
dow, beckon with their long branches, and 
one is ready to follow them into the dark 
night ; the swinging of the window blinds 
forms itself into words, and, without won- 
dering, we listen to what it has to utter. 
So dia I quietly listen to the remonstrances 
of the little animal, who reminded me I had 
not wound up my watch. This business 
was soon despatched, when I perceived that 
there was some commotion among the little 
trinkets that I wear suspended to my watch- 
guard. They seemed to have formed them- 
selves into a cirele, and to be consulting 
together on some matter. At first, I 
thought the chsdn was still vibrating firom 
the touch of my hand; but, no: there 
seemed to be a method in their arrange- 
ment, and a motion among the little crea^ 
tures. The more I gazed at them, the more 
was I able to discern what was going on. 
My ear, too, gradually became attuned to 
their delicate voices ; and, in some measure, 
I became aware of their conversation. I 
could not understand if they had any par- 
ticular object in view ; it seemed, at first, to 
me as if there must have been some disturb- 
ance, as of a rebellion in a kingdom. The 
owl was holding forth in a long oration. 
He had perched himself up very nigh, and 
his eyes shone out like stars, — you know he 
has a green stone in his forehead ; well, 
they looked quite as green as the stone, and 
vied with its brilliancy. He seemed to have 
made himself dictator, and advised that 
everybody should speak in turn, and give his 
opinion ; but his remarks were so lengthy, 
I was afraid he would not leave the others 
a chance. He was interrupted by a loud 
barking ; it came firom the coral dog, who 
stated that Joan of Arc was waiting to be 
admitted; and presently there appeared a 
misty little figure of the heroic maiaen. The 
assembly received her with some warmth 
of enthusiasm. She walked directly to the 
little golden helmet that E. gave me. — 
You know he said, as I had the white sandal 
of peace, he would give me the helmet of 
salvation. She plac^ the helmet directly 
on her head, and assumed a martial posi- 
tion. The lumping-jack leaped up directly 
and seized the opera glass, and, i thought, 
scrutinized poor Joan rather impertinently. 
She turned avray, as if she had oeen looked 
out of countenance; and the dog seated 
himself in front of her, as if to protect her. 
Diana Vernon — as I call the damsel on 
horseback that you sent to me — gracefully 
descended firom her steed ; and, lesmng it by 
the rein, she approached Joan, and seemed 
to be ofiering her the dvilities of the place. 



It was as if she said : '' This jumping-jaok 
has very poor manners ; he has never been 
brought up in any sort of good society ; we 
have to tolerate him, as he is the only 

fentleman among us, and you will find out 
is good points in time." The owl here 
interrupted to inquire when they should be 
favored with the company of tne Maid of 
Orleans, as one of their society. The 
misty figure then stated, that she expected 
to form one of their little circle on the 3d 
of May. This is my birthday ; and firom 
the proceedings I imagined that this was 
the initiation of the little Joan of Arc 
among my set of " charms." Somebody, I 
suppose, is going to give her to me for a 
birtnday present. 8he is a sweet little 
creature ! The jumping-jack sprung for- 
ward in a gallant manner, and said he ho- 
ped he might make Mdlle. d'Arc acquaint- 
ed with her future companions in life, and 
added something tender about their friend- 
ship ripening into an attachment more 
permanent. *' This young lady," he said, 
** who has already spoken to you, is Miss 
Vernon, with whom, as you are distantly 
connected through romance, you may l>e 
already acquainted. Miss Vernon is cele- 
brated for grace in riding, in which you, 
Miss Arc, I understand, must be a profi- 
cient." Diana here leaped upon her steed, 
and shook her whip threateningly over the 
jumping-jack's head, and then pointed out 
the little steam-engine to the maiden, and 
said that was the steed of the present day. 
Joan quite opened her eyes at the sight of 
the wondrous machine. The jumping-jack 
seized the little white bellows, as if to blow 
up a fire in the engine, and tried in vain to 
set it in motion. Joan of Arc saw the 
guitar by her side, and asked Diana if that 
were her instrument. She replied that she 
occasionally accompanied her voice upon 
the instrument ; and she took it up, and, 
with the most delicate voice imannable, 
sang a lively hunting song. At this the 
jumping-jack began to leap and dance, and 
placed himself in such absurd postures that 
even Joan of Arc, though her face inclined 
to seriousness, could not withhold her 
laughter. The owl, too, grew excited, and 
at each refirain cried out, ''Tee-whit, tee- 
whoo." And Joan then seized the silver 
bugle, well fitted to her delicate hands, aiKi 
blew a most melodious blast. ''Ah, Misa 
Arc," said the jumping-jack, " that is well 
done ; I see you, too, are something of a 
sportswoman. Pray are you fond of fehing 
as well as hunting? Here is a specimen <^ 
the gold trout;" and he seizea my fish, 
who writhed his little tail as if he (ud not 
like being touched . ' ' Let him idone , ' ' said 
Diana ; " it is hard enough for him that he 
is out of his element." " No more out of 
his element," interrupted the jumping-jaok, 
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*' than the coral doc yonder. Was not he 
once a piece of coral reef in the deep green 
seat It is dangerous speaking of what any 
of us were once ; were not you once a live 
heroine in a great book?" "You foolish 
merry Andrew," answered Diana, who 
seemed, nevertheless, a little flattered at ha- 
ving her high ancestry recalled, *' you know 
very well that was only the great original of 
my race. As for me, my existence hangs 
upon a slender chain. To-night, I am here ; 
to-morrow, a careless closing of a clasp 
may scatter us separately out in the cold 
world!" "Don't let us think of that," 
said the jumping-jack, with a new and 
wondrous leap ; " let us dance and sing ; I 
like that best. You shall sing your barca- 
rolle; I will seat myself in this platina 
boat, and the fish can imagine himself laved 
in his native element, at my side." The 
boot and the white shoe placed themselves 
also in the boat. It appeared to me that 
these were animated by some little beings of 
too delicate a nature to be perceived by any 
of my senses. The shoe and the boot were 
evidently worn by little figures, — I say, 
evidently ; yet I could only see the shoe and 
the boot themselves. Indeed, I found my 
observations were constantly impeded by 
the bluntness of mj senses, by the want of 
refinement in my sight and hearing. Little 
delicate jokes of the jumping-jack were con- 
stantly lost upon me, — jokes that set the 
whole circle into a perfect fever of cachin- 
nation. It was a merry party, indeed ; for 
Diana Vernon displayed a perfect flow of 
spirits and of humor. The wearer of the 
white shoe was always listened to eagerly, 
as though whatever he said was worth list- 
ening to. The barcarolle was, indeed, a 
sweet song, such as I have never heard 
elsewhere. The owl, at its close, requested 
it should be repeated; but Diana's horse 
grew unmanageable, and she rode round 
the circle. The steed shied at sight of the 
engine, which gave Diana an opportunity to 
dii^lay her skiU in sitting the norse, which 
was, indeed, wonderful. Joan was excited 
by this display ; and, in her turn, mounted 
the steed, and rode round the circle. After 
this little exercise, and the jumping-jack had 
delivered his criticisms upon the rufing, and 
had declined Diana's oflnrs of her horse, of 
which he seemed a little afraid, Joan said, 
"Why should we not have a little more 
music ? The harp has remained silent : is 
there no one among voa that touches the 
harp ? " " Hush," whispered Diana, while 
the jumping-jack stoopea as if to arrange 
the spur on the little boot ; the opera dMa 
shut up, and turned as if it would look 
another way ; and the little snuflers seemed 
to be snufiSng invisible candles. " You will 
hear the harp presently," whispered Diana,, 
and she pdnted behina the steamrengpna to 



the coral hand, which had remained all 
along quite unmoved. "Ah!" said Joan, 
"is that the harpist?" "Not so loud," 
said Diana, " there is a mystery here. It 
IB thought the jumping-jack knows more 
about it, though he never will tell. He 
talks so much, yet he is always silent on 
this subject ; and if it is spoken of, he puts 
on an air, as if he were busy with some- 
thing else. Michaelmas eve, when all our 
histories come out, this may be told. You 
see the little red hand; it always wears 
that mysterious turquoise ring and bracelet, 
and no entreaties can induce them to come 
off*; then, at midnight, when the boot and 
the shoe, and all the others, are worn by 
the figures that belong to them, nobody ever 
comes to assume the nand. The fish, who 
is usually veij silent, once told me a long 
story. He said there was once a lady con* 
demned to be married to some one whom she 
did not love ; it was a case of cruel parents, 
&c., such as we always find in romances. 
A relation of mine — one Lucy Ashton — 
sufiered in the same way ; but m this case, 
it seems, the lady declared she would rather 
cut off her hand than give it to any one but 
the person to whom she had long been be* 
trotned. And this she did, so the fish says. 
A fish-story, it seems to me " — " iSfut 
how came the hand here?" asked Joan. 
" Why, the cruel father, they say, set out 
to send it to the betrothed, and it fell in 
with many adventures. The fish hints that 
the jumping-jack is the betrothed in dis- 
guise, and &at he only assumes this lively 
manner to conceal himself. He has an idea, 
as the fish says, that, if the father knows 
he is here, he will not let his daughter oome 
here on Michaelmas eve, when there will 
be, as you know, a great collection of all 
' the charms.' The fish thinks that the 
jumping-jack will elope with the lad^ then. 
Meanwhile, he listens in a most sentimental 
manner, whenever the hand plays upon the 
harp. ' ' It seemed, indeed, as if the jumping- 
jack were aware the two ladies were con- 
versing about him. His jokes and his leaps 
appeared forced. At times he moved about 
listlessly ; then he put on his most lively gri- 
maces and gestures. The owl constantly 
ur^ed him on, asking him to display either 
this or that feat. The jumping-jack invited 
the shoe to waltz, and requested the steam- 
engine to whistle an accompaniment. But 
he complained that he was diezy at the first 
turn, and declared that the whistle went 
directly through his head ; and that hearing 
the Germania jBand all winter had spoilea 
him fi)r any other nuisio. A disquisition 
arose upon momc, which wa4 interrupted 
when the docJc struck one. The lumping- 
jack then hastened to arrange the n^* 
The dog shook himself, as if to be r^uly vx 
fixed attentkm, Diana held her hand iq^on 
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her horse's mane, as if to soothe him into 
Quiet. The bellows ceased pufi&ng ; the snuf- 
fers, snuffing. The guitar assumed a lan- 
guid air, as when one musical critic listens 
to another ; and the owl looked like Minerva 
herself. As for the jumpin^-jack, his little 
lively ways were all laid aside, and his fea- 
tures assumed an expression of rapt delight. 
And then the little fingers touched the harp ; 
and there stole out music, — such music as 
you can imagine tinkling out of the bells of 
the lilies of the valley, or such as the gen- 
tlest summer breeze mi^ht waft upon the air 
at evening. But, Jiuiana ! in the midst 
of it, I — fell asleep ! It was too highly, 
too delicately, tunea for me. 

This morning, every thing was as immo- 
vable, as inexpressible, as possible. The 
features on poor little Di's face have a worn 
look, and have lost their piquancy of expres- 
sion. There is not any Joan of Arc ; and I 
shall have to wait till the 3d of May, before 
I find out if I shall ever have one. The 
jumping-jack won't jump, unless I pull his 
•string ; and his &ce looks so stolid, I do not 
dare to ask him, whether he is in love with 
the lady who owns the red hand. The harp 
has no strings, but still wears its eracefiu 
harp-shape. The dog always .looks con- 
fidingly up in my face. Whether they will 
renew their conversation to-ni^lit, and whe- 
ther I shall be able to hear them, I do not 
know. I thought it worth while to write 
you the particulars of their last night's, 
talk, while it was firesh in my mind ; and I 
shall send you another letter to tell you 
what I have been doing, and what I have 
been about. 

We shall be together on Michaelmas eve. 
Till then, fiureweu. From your 

Seuxa. 

KOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The Lbgislativie Guide. By Joseph Bart- 
lett Burleigh. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo, & Co. 

The '< author " — as he styles himself, with 
what justice will appear — of this work has 
made the remarkaUe discovery, that '^ there 
are now more than thirty State le^slatures, 
each havine its separate and distinct forms 
for conductmg puluic business . " He thinks 
that much time is lost by these assemblies, 
*' for the want of a systematic and uniform 
standard." This standard he expects to 
supply in this book ; which contains, first, 
the Constitution of the United States, print- 
ed absurdly in script, or writing letters; 
then the Rules and Orders of each of the 
two Houses of Congress, at the last session, 
with the joint Rules and Orders ; next, Jef- 
ferson's Manual; and, lastly, the original 
part of the book, <' The Citizen's Maniud," 
** the design of which is to establish a nni- 



form standard of rules, deduced from the 
regulations of the most exalted deliberative 
body of the world, for the management of 
public meetings of every kind throughout 
the Union." 

The accuracy of the copy of the United 
States Constitution contained in this volume 
is attested by Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State ; Wilham S. Derrick, Chief Qerk ; 
James S. Maclie, Keeper of the Archives; 
and Josiah Melvin, Proof-reader in the De- 
partment of State. This accumulation of 
evidence, we presume, is intended to satisfy 
the most doubting and skeptical reader. 
The copy of the Rules and Orders of the 
House of Representatives, in like manner, 
is attested by both the Clerk and the As- 
sistant Clerk. 

Our notion of this book is, that it is pub- 
lished to be bought in quantities by State 
legislatures. Some of our readers may 
have seen a somewhat similar work, got up 
in this same city of Philadelphia, — Hickey's 
Constitution, — a book containing an attest- 
ed copy of the United States Constitution, 
with a, singularly complete and copious ana- 
lytical index, and various other documents, 
rendering it a convenient, if not valuable, 
hand-book for members of Congress. Its 
merits, in this way, so far commended it to 
those gentlemen, that, spuming the notion 
of each purchasing a copy for his own use, 
the Senate, in 1847, oniered twelve thou- 
sand copies, being about two hundred for 
each member ; and, a few years afterwards, 
followed up this order by another, if we re- 
member rightly, for ten thousand more co- 
pies ! — an adoitional supplv, which, suppo- 
sing each new member to take but one copy, 
would last the Senate so long as to indi- 
cate a faith in the continuance of our 
Union and the permanence of our institu- 
tions, of which we should be glad to see 
oftener substantial proofs in t}iat quarter. 
Mr. Hickey's book was undoubtedly a good 
and usefiil one ; and it is not surprising that 
its success should tempt another trial of the 
same sort of experiment. A glorious field 
for commencing operations has been dis- 
covered hj Mr. Burleigh in the State legis- 
latures : if they woula only all be as liberal 
as Congress in lavishing the money of their 
constituents, he might rest assured of the 
sale of a million and a half of his Guides ! 

There are doubtless ^at differences in 
the manner of conducting public business 
in the various legislative bodies throughout 
the country. For instance, in the l£is8a- 
chusetts House of Representatives, a suc- 
cessful motion to lay upon the table a mat- 
ter incidental to the prmcipal business car- 
ries the whole business with it out of the 
hands of the House : in Congress, it simply 
disposes of the incidental matter, and 
leaves the mam sul^t before the House. 



RICHARD AND THE CRUSADES. 



We do not think it worth while to consider 
Don how far thene diocreponciea are objec- 
tioDable, or in what waj — if each body is 
■atiaficd nith ila own form — thej work 
injuriously. Our concern, at present, ie 
with Mr. Burleigh's plan for obviating 
them, and securing uniformity, yit., the 
purchase of his booE, and iU UBe through- 
out the country. 

We do not beliere that our legislatures 
will readily take this means to secure the 
end he aeems to consider so important. 
One of the forms eifen in his book is " for 
the electbn of a United States Senator." 
It is given, by the way, with much the same 
dry coolness with which a new receipt for 
making a bread-pudding is given in a 
cookery-book. lie proposes an mterchange 
of correspondence between the clerks of 
the two branches of the legislature, — 
wholly re^aidless whether custom may not 
require the communication to be by mes- 



and the election of the senator by joint 
ballot. Now, it is weil known that the 
form of electing the senators, difiering 
widely in various States, is determined in 
each state by its own usage. The rejection 
of blank votes, which us^e requires in Mag- 
sachusetts, elected ChaTles Sumner during 
the same winter that the counting of blank 
votes, which usage re([uirea in Florida, 
elected Mr. Itlallury there. The adoption 
of a uniform rule would deprive one or the 
other of these gentlemen of his seat ; and 
yet they have both properly been declared 
duly elected. In some of the States par- 
ticularly, great value is placed in the sepa- 
rate action of the two houses ; their elec- 
tions are, of course, no less valid than 
those made by other States, in convention, 
on joint ballot. Does Sir. Burleigh sup- 
pose that the publication of his nook is 
Ukelv to cause aH the States to drop their 
peculiar and various forms, which some of 
them regard as of esMDtial importance, and 
accept his prescribed plan ? If he does, he 
is vastly mistakeD. Nothing short of an 
Act of Congress — for Con^ss has, by the 
CoDstitutioD, the express power to pass 
■och an Act — will ever secure uniformity 
throughout the States in the time and man- 
ner oT choosing United States Senators. 
We question very much, however, if such 
an Act would be a usefiil piece of legisla- 

Id what relates to the regulation of pub- 
lic meetings in general, it does not appear 
to us that this book cont^ns any improve- 
ments upon Cushing's Manual, the accu- 
racy, clearness, and succinctness of which 
it would be a difficult thing to surpass. 

We have been led to greater length than 
we intended in these remarks. Considered 
in the point of view in which it was de- 



signed by the "author," we consider the 
book as a decided fiulure,and an imposition 
on the public ; but, viewed as a collec^n 
of several matters of reference, in an accu- 
rate and reliable form and convenient 
shape, faitiifully edited, it is of considera- 
ble value. 

Recollections of a Jocrnet' throutch Tat^ 

^? 

York : D, Appfeton &. Co. 

This reprint of Mrs. Percy's Sinnett's trans- 
lation of the original work forms two vo- 
lumes of " Appleton's Popular Library of 
the Best Authors." Readers have already 
become interested in this hook, from the 
notices which have appeared of it in the 
foreign reviews, and which have been re- 
printed ' in this country. It contains a 
Sieasant narrative of adventures and ind- 
ents of travel in a part of the world 
which, although very old, is still quite new 
to travellers and to readers. M. Hue and his 
companion and assistant, M. Gabet, travel- 
led quite alone, with only a single guide or 
servant, a boy ; pitching their tent wherever 
they chose, and marking the line of their 
journey with little wooden crosses, all over 
the country. The account contained in this 
book of the manners and customs of the 
people, and of the present condition of 
those countries, is, we suppose, quite relia- 
ble, and contains information which cannot 
be elsewhere obtained. There are, indeed, 
some rather marvellous 8tat«ment8 included 
in the nanative ; but, to those readers who 
are not inclined much to sift all such sto- 
ries to the bottom, they will, if we miat^e 
not. he rather prised as adding piquancy to 
the bvok. 



BICEASD AHD TKS CSUBADES. 

StR Walter Scott, and Mr. James, and the 
other enthuuasts about men in armor, have 
have had matters so much their own way, 
that a little bit of the unadorned private 
history of such a man as Coeur de Lion 
bikes voung people and inexperienced some- 
what by surprise. In his last lecture this 
winter, Mr. Emerson quoted, from the Old 
Chronicle, Bichard's mdienant prayer on 
surrendering his hopes of conquest. We 
have heard some amazement expressed at 
this outburst of petulance on the part of so 
reli^ous a person ; and therefore we sup- 
pose, that some of our readers may find 
some novelty in a few passages from the 
chronicle which Mr. Emerson quoted, and 
from that of GreoSrey of Vinsauf, showing 
the way in which admiring contemporaries 
described some of the movements of the 
pasuonate, chivalric, ignorant, 
, and pious Cceni de lion. 
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Here is a geographical idea, which would 
have delighted Capt. Chesaey, or any of the 
English speculatore who have tried to get a 
route to India bj wnj of the Euphrates. It 
is a plan of the king's, of which there are 
no details, unfortunate! j, for going bf water 
from Galilee to Babjion. 



" It WBB therefore agreed, by the king's 
recommendation, and by common consent, 
that twenty trusty men ahould be Bwom ; 
and that all should follow their advice, with- 
out ftirther opposition. There were eboaen 
five of the Templari, Gve of the French 
nobles, fire of the Hoapitallers, and fire of 
the natiyes of Syria. These twenty met 
together ; and, after confeniog for some 
time on the aforesaid matter, they gare it 
as their decided opinion, that it waa the most 
elidble plan to proceed direct to the siege 
of Babylon. On hearing this, the French 
stoutly opposed it, and protested that they 
would march nowhere efae hut to the siege 
of Jerusalem. The king, on hearing of the 
obstinacy and defection of the French, was 
troubled thereat, and remarked, ' If the 
French will accede to our plan, and agree 
to proceed to the siege of Babylon, accord- 
ing to their oath of obedience, I iriB give 
than my fied, which lies at Acre, fully 
equipped, to oanr their provisions and 
neccMaries ; and tne army con then mareh 
along the coeat with confidence.' " 

HOW THE AAMT WAS CO)I?0RTED. 

" It also happened, on the third day before 
the feast of St. John the Baptist, i.e. St. 
Alban's da;, that, while the army was stay- 
ing there, they were much comforted by 
news which waa brought to the king ; for a 
devout man, the abbot of St. Elie, whose 
counteuance bespoke holincM, with long 
beard and head of snow, oame to the king, 
and told him that a Ions; dme ago he h»l 
concealed a|aoceortheHolyCros8, in order 
to preserve it, until the Holy Land should 
be rescued from the infidels, and restored 
entirely to its former state ; and that he 
alone knew of this hidden treasure ; and 
that he hod often been pressed hard by Sa- 
ladin, who had tried to make him disoovet 
the Cross, by the moat searehing inquiries : 
but that he had always baffiM his ques- 
tioners by omlriguous rejdies, end deluded 
them mth &]se statements. The king, 
hearing this, set out inuncdiotely, with the 
abbot mA a great number of people, to the' 

tloce of which the abbot had spoken ; and, 
avinff taken up the jiieoe of the Holy Cross 
witii humble veneration, they returned to 
the army i and, together with Vbe pe4^Ie. 
they kissed tiie Cross wiUi muob piel; and 



" When it became clearly evident to kinz 
Richard that a longer period had elapsed 
than had been fixed, and that Saladin was 
obduraW, and would not give himself 
trouble to ransom the hostAge», he called 
together a council of the chieft of the people, 
by whom it was resolved that the hostages 
should all bo hanged, except a few nobles 
of the higher class, who might ransom 
themselves, or be exchanged for some 
Chrintian captives. King Kichard, aspi- 
ring to destroy the Turks root and branch, 
and to punish their wanton arrogance as 
well OS to abolish the law of Mahomet, and 
to vindicate the Christian religion, on the 
Friday after the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, ordered 2700 of the Turkish 
hostages to be led forth &om the city, and 
hanged ; his soldiers marched forward with 
delight to lulfil his commands, and to re- 
taliate, with the assent of the Divine Grace, 
by taking revenge upon those who had de- 
stroyed so many of ttie Christians wi^ mis- 
siles from bows and arbalests." 



The king was on his way home from 
Acre, " when, lo ! messengers from Joppa 
entered, and tearing their garments, related 
to the king how the enemy had taken Joppa, 
all but the cilodel. The king heftring of 
the danger to which the besieeed were ex- 
posed, and pitying their oondition, inter- 
rupted the messengera. ' As God lives,' 
said he, ' I will be with them, and give 
them all the assistance in my power.' So 
the army was at once got ready, and moved 
with all celerity. But at Cayphas a con- 
trary wind arose, and dotainnl the ships. 
The king, vexed at this delay, exclaimed 
aloud, * u Lord God ! why dost thou detain 
"*" lider, I pravthee, the 

and the devoutnesa 

wishes.' No Booncr had he prayed thus, 
than God caused a favorable wind to sfHiug 
up, which wafted his fleet before it into the 
harlwr of Joppa." 

The prayer to which we have alluded is 
in much the some strain. The king had 
ordered ' ' that it should be proolaimed 
through all the companies, that on the third 
day they must follow the king to battle, 
either to die as martrrs, or to take Jerusa- 
lem b J storm." \Vnen the day came, thft 
spirit of those going to fight hod so greati; 
&iled, that " there vrere not found of bU 
the kniriits and shield-bearers above nina 
hundred. On account of which defection, 
the king, greatly enraged, or rather raving, 
and chomniiu; with his teeth the pine rod 
which he field in his hand, at length un- 
bridled his indignant lipa as follows: — 
'0 God!' said he,— 'O Ood, m; Ood, 
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why hast thou forsaken me? For whom 
have we foolish Christians, for whom have 
we English, come hither firom the furthest 
parts of the earth to bear our arms ? Is it 
not for the God of the Christians ? fie ! 
How good thou art to us thy people, who 
now are for thy name given up to the sword ; 
we shall become a portion for foxes. Oh, 
how unwilling should I be to forsake thee 
in so forlorn and dreadful a position, were 
I thy lord and advocate, as thou art mine ! 
In sooth, my standards will in future 
be despised, not through my fault, but 
through thine ; in sooth, not throueh any 
oowfu^ce of my warfiEure, art thou tnyself, 
my king and my God, conquered this day, 
and not Richara, thy vassal.' '' 

Let it be remembered that this is reported 
by a priest, who does not seem to see any 
thing amiss in it ; and it may be felt, that, 
if the days of chivalry are gone, it is no 
great loss to those who live in the days that 
come after them. 

PBOX PARIS TO BHEDCS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TO-DAT. 

** Poor Vatel ! thou wert too soon forgot- 
ten by the cooks at Chantilly ! " cried I, 
soliloquizing over a burnt mutton-chop, in 
close vicinity to the place of his heroic sui- 
cide. You will conclude that I was at 
Chantilly ; and so I was. I had taken the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord to accompany, a 
short distance on their way, some friends 
who were leaving Paris ; and could I help 
stepping into an omnibus at St. Leu, and 
trundling off to Chantilly? Indeed I could 
not. 

My companions in the omnibus were 
lace merchants. They could discuss the 
market prices of dentelles de ChantiUv, or 
de Vdlenciennes, or de BnuteUes, I had 
come, not to buy laces, but, in a sentimen- 
tal vein, to indulge in soliloquies in the 
presence of the forest, the stables, the cha- 
teaux, &c., adorning the secluded spot whi- 
ther the hero Cond^ retired from the 
squabbles of the Fronde, and was '* cater- 
ed for" by the hero-cook Vatel. I have 
already favored you with my first soliloquy. 
I made it in the dimng-hall of the Hotel de 
la Pelouse ; seeine, as I ^anced from my 
mutton-chop to the window, the forest on 
the right, tne stables on the left, and the 
chateau in the back eroond. 

The stables, calcmated for one hundred 
and eighty horses, are still unfinished ; and 
revolutionists have left only a crumbling 
wall, shaded by a few poplars, to mark the 
site of the Grand Chateau. At the Petit 
Chateau, however, may be seen the batUe- 
scenes from the life of Cond^, painted by 
Van der Meulen, and the modem fumitoze 
of the Due d'Aumale, into whose hands the 



property has &llen, since a musket-shot at 
Vincennes and a halter at St. Leu have ex- 
tinguished the race of Cond^. 

Here was matter for soliloquy ! — cause 
to wring fresh tears firom the tragic muse ! 
— and, with ** rolling eye,*' I roved through 
gardens and througn groves. I do not 
favor you with these soliloquies ; you can 
easily conceive that their burthen was 
" Vanity of vanities ! " and that the rooks 
and brooks and trees were firequendy as- 
sured that — 

" All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players." 

It was. in one of these rambles that I 
chanced upon a little pond, in the midst of 
the forest, studded with water-lilies, and 
boasting one little isle big enough to hold a 
Gothic structure, which, a woodman in- 
formed me, was called the Chateau de la 
Reine Blanche. I afterwards learned that 
Dame Tradition, who often Ues, avers that 
it was built by Queen Blanche de Castille. 
Critics, judging by the style of Gothic, say 
that it belongs to the fifteenth century. I 
did not troume myself about the differences 
between science and tradition, but content- 
ed myself with admiring the appropriate- 
ness of its ornaments of water-snakes and 
bulrushes carved in stone, and the four 
great firogs which bear a litde balcony on 
weir backs. 

Thus a week sped pleasantly away, until 
it became necessary to strike a new vein of 
sentiment ; and I exchanged my walks with 
the Grand Cond^ in the garden at Chantil- 
ly for the Cathedral-aisles at Amiens. 

My next halting-plaoe was Compile ; 
being whisked into the town in a railway- 
carriage, without bestowing a thought on 
the locality which witnessed the capture of 
the high-souled Joan. 

After such unpardonable neeleet of so 
interesting a spot, could a paSioe of the 
time of Louis XV. console me ? or the vine- 
clad bower, a mile in length, where Ntcpo- 
leon wooed Marie t 

A walk in the bower, a glaooe at th6 
palace i and I am hurrying to the steam- 
t)oat which is to take me, by t2i6 rivers Oise 
and Aisn6, to Soissons. Steamboat ! did I 
say t Rather, a pea-nut with a jnpe, on 
whose brown back and in whose excavated 
end (the cabin) were huddled three men, 
two dogs, and a lady with a red shawl. We 
set off in fine style; the trioolor flying, 
and three little boys dropping pebbles on us 
firom the narapet of the bridge ; and, after 
accomplishing a distance of six rods, we 
landed on the opposite bank. Of coarse 
there was as mucn hubbub as seven indivi- 
duaJs (counting the dogs) ooukl eonvenient- 
ly make ; but the captain shrugged his 
shoulders, the eneine would not work, and 
we were forced to scnunblo baek to the 
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town as best we might. Then began a 
race to secure places in the ** diligence/' in 
which I farea well; for, being burdened 
only with a light valise, I was among the 
first to arrive, and secured an outside seat. 

The ride, partly through the forest of 
Compi^gne, was very pleasant ; and, though 
the dust, which I had hoped to avoid by 
taking the steamboat, nearly put out my 
eyes, it still lefl me sufficient powers of 
vision to omoy the view as we approached 
Soissons. Beautiful, indeed, it was to see 
the house-roofs, just discernible above those 
heavy fortress walls, rising from among 
gardens and vineyards, with the moon, 
which makes all things beautiful, silvering 
their rough tiles, and shining through the 
delicate tracery of those graceful towers of 
St. Jean des Vignes, — sole remnants of a 
once proud abbey. Now, as we descend 
the hill, the roofs disappear, the towers 
sink belund the brown wall, the *' diligence " 
rattles through a short tunnel, and we 
emerge into the main street of Soissons. 

I remained in Soissons long enough to 
make a pilgrimage outside the walls to the 
c^rpt, — the bunal-place of Clovis and the 
^lerovinnan kines, — tih that remains of the 
Abbey of St. Medard. The place is ticket- 
ed otf, so as to leave nothing to the imagi- 
nation. Here, as placards announce, Tho- 
mas k Becket once passed three nights in 
prayer. There is the dungeon bestowed on 
Louis le D^bonnaire by his loving sons ; and 
further on another, in which the monks of 
St. Medard confined the too liberal Ab^lard. 
Lest the visitor's memory should fail him, a 
oopy of the letter to Eloise, written in this 
place, is hung on the wall. 

He was a very agreeable man, Monsieur 
Pabb^, who found himself by my side in 
the "diligence'* firom Soissons. We were 
chatting sociably alons, proposing, when we 
should come to the champa^e capital, to 
pledjge each other in its sparUing wme, and 
to visit together its cathedral, before whose 
altar have been crowned so many kings — 
the *' diligence " stopped an instant, and my 
eyes fell upon a gateway supported by 
delicately fluted Corinthian columns. We 
were entering Kheims by the PortA Mortis! 
We were carried back in our ima^nations 
to the times when the Romans ruled in 
Gaol, and the sumptuous cathedral began 
to look modem in our eyes. 

Happily, we were not such inveterate 
antiquarians as to be blinded to the merits 
of so noble an edifioe as the cathedral at 
Rheims, because it chanced to be many 
years, yea, centuries, younger than its 
neighbor, the Roman gateway ; and a day 
anud the architectural beauties of Rheims 
was passed pleasantly enough. 

The abbe and I lode together, the next 
day, through the vineyaztu, to Epemay; 



and it was with regret that, while clear- 
ing the dust from our throats with a 
parting glass of champagne, we heard the 
whistle of the train which was to take me 
back to Paris. — Yours, Rusticus. 

EDITOBIAL NOTE. 

** To-Day" comes to its readers this week 
from the press of new printers, by confiding 
our journal to whose hands we hope to se- 
cure its appearance with greater punctuality 
and more elegance. ^Ve trust, in making 
this change, we shall be found to have ful- 
filled the promise of our first numl^er, that 
our progress should be marked by improve- 
ments. 

In transferring our journal from one prin- 
ter's hands to another's, it has been impos- 
sible to retain in it an exact uniformity of 
apj>earanco . The type , although of the same 
size, is of a little different cut, which, how- 
ever, will make our pages somewhat more 
capacious than before. This type is wholly 
new. Care has been taken to *pre8er>'e the 
size of the pages exactly as betore, in order 
that all the numbers of the volume may be 
bound together. 

We take this opportunity to thank our 
friends for the kinoness which has hitherto 
been manifested towards our journal ; and to 
express the hope, that this beginning of a 
new series, as it were, in our progress, may 
be made the occasion for new additions to 
the circle of our readers. 

We are unwilling to omit the present 
occasion for returning our thanks to tJhe con- 
ductors of the press, generally, throughout 
the country, for the many kind and flatter- 
ing notices they have seen fit to give of our 
journal. We shall always retain the most 
grateful feelings for their courtesy and their 
encouragement. 
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EDITED BY CHARLES HALE. 

This journal is published weekly on Saturday ; 
and it is always issued punctually in aatioipation 
of that day. 
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Single numbers five cents each. Subflcriben in 
Boston and Cambridge can have their numbers left 
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«« — to-day! why, what is that — 1 " 

Shakespeare. 
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HOW TO XSET FAlTPESinC. 

The annual meeting of the proprietors 
of the " Warren-street Chapel," in Bos- 
ton, was held on Sunday evening, April 
18th, and was well attenaed in spite of the 
stormy weather prevailing at the time. 
Hon. Edward Everett was called to the 
chair. The meeting was opened by a 
prayer by Rev. T. Starr King ; after which 
Rev. Charles F. Barnard, the originator 
and inde&tigable conductor of the system 
of charity and benevolence pursued in con- 
nection with the " Warren-street Chapel *' 
read the fifteenth annual report. Addreses 
were then made by Rev. W. R. Alger, of 
Roxbury, who moved that the report be 
acceptea and printed; his Honor, Mayor 
Seaver ; Nathan Bishop, £8(|., the Superin- 
tendent of the Boston Public Schools ; and 
F. E. Parker, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Standing Committee. 

Before putting the question, Mr. Everett, 
the chairman, addressed the meeting as 
follows : — 

'* The question before the association is on 
the motion of the Rev. Mr. Aleer, that the 
report of Mr. Barnard should oe accepted 
and printed. Before putting the question, 
I beg leave to express the interest with 
which I have listened to the report, my 
sympathy with the objects of the present 
meeting, and my warm approval of the 
system of benevolence pursued at the 
Warren-street Chapel. My testimony is 
of no great value, inasmuch as I have 
been less conversant than I could wish 
with the a&irs of the institution, having 
been resident in Boston but a small part S 
the time since its establishment. The 
report, however, speaks for itself. The 
statement of fiicts which it contains, the 
bare enumeration of its benevolent labors, 
the simple eloquence of this recital, super- 
sede the necessity of much comment. vDie 
gentlemen who have preceded me have sap- 
plied all that was wanting (if any thing 



was wanting) in the way of general reflec- 
tions upon the very interesting and import- 
ant system of practical benevolence pursued 
at the Warren-street Chapel, and the other 
institutions resembling it in Boston. 

'* Understanding, however, that it is not 
the practice of the person who has the 
honor to fill the chair at this anniversary 
meeting to confine himself to a silent par- 
ticipation in its doings, I will, with the 
permission of the aumence, embrace the 
opportunity of making a few remarks upon 
a topic which has been alluded to by his 
Honor the Mayor, and the worthy superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools (Mr. Bisnop), 
— I mean the adaptation of the Warren- 
street Chapel to meet the wants which 
grow up out of the new condition of things 
existing in the community; for it cannot 
be demed that a state of things in a high 
degree novel has come rapidly over our 
beloved and time-honored city, changing 
ver^ materially the character of its popu- 
lation ; a change of pressing urgency, 
whether as respects us who are immedi- 
ately concerned, or the influences under 
which our children are to be brought up, 
and the condition of society which awaits 
them when grown to manhood. If I mis- 
take not, the most superficial contemplation 
of this subject will throw much light upon 
the value of an institution like that whose 
anniversary has brought us together this 
evening. 

<* You will all understand me to allude to 
the prodigious immigration into the country 
which has taken plc^ within the last few 
years, and which now amounts to little 
less than half a million per annum ; a phe- 
nomenon, I believe, unparalleled in the 
history of the world. Wnether this immi- 
gration is likely to go on increasing, as 
some suppose, or has reached its term, and 
is likely henceforward to finll off, is a 
question to be settled by time and experi- 
ence alone. It will no doubt, however, 
continue for a long time to be very consi- 
derable. There is no reason to think, that. 
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while the greater part of U8 are on the 
stage, there will not be an influx of large 
numbers of foreigners into the country. 
With his honor the Mayor, I use that word 
in no invidious sense ; but, with him, 
acknowledge the new-comers as brethren of 
the great human family. 

** Now, this mighty immigration is, of 
course, not to be an idle statistical fiict. It 
has already produced, and will continue to 
pnxluce, important consequences, and, as 
usually happens in human tilings, both for 
good and for evil. Of the latter description 
is the rapid increase of that sort and degree 
of poverty which demands public and pri- 
vate relief. I am aware that not a few 
emigrants are persons of substance, and 
bring a good deal of property with them, 
which they invest in the purchase and cul- 
tivation of land ; others bring health, 
strength, and skill, and become valuable 
citizens in this way. But, of course, .a 
largo number are persons of straitened 
means ; many are flying from want. What 
little they can scrape together is consimied 
in the expense of removal from home, the 
cost of the outfit and passage, and their 
establishment here. Tnere is no margin 
for accidents. If they miscarry in their 
adventure, — if, on getting here, they fail 
to meet the relatives and friends who have 
enc-ouragod them to come over, — if they 
want the energy required for a new coun- 
try, — if they want self-control to resist the 
temptations to cheap indulgence, — above 
all, if health fails them, — they drop at once 
into dependence. If they keep up the 
semblance of a household, the main re- 
source is too often the dismal basket 
which we see going round the street on the 
arms of the unhappy children, devoted, al- 
most from the cradle, to this wretched 
industry ; and, if tliis resource fails, the 
alms-house is too often the only substitute. 
I suppose that it is in this way that the 
chief increase of pauperism, induced by emi- 
gration, takes place. 

" I am aware that it is not the only way. 
An impression prevails, founded, I fear, in 
fact, but, I trust for the honor of humanity, 
somewhat exaggerated, that a practice pro- 
vails in some parts of Europe, especially in 
England and Ireland, of carrying on a 
transportation of what may be called pro- 
fessed pauperism at public expense. The 
alms-houses are emptied of their inmates, 
not excepting poor lunatics, who are 
thrown, without remorse, upon the United 
States. Such a practice I snould regard as 
little better than nigh way robbery, or piracy 
upon the high seas ; but I cannot think it 
exists to any considerable extent. 

" We must not infer its existence from 
the considerable number of paupers that 
are found in the train of emigration. 



Society in Europe consists of a gradation, 
of which, except from description, we know 
but little here, — from heignts of fortune 
almost fabulous, to depths of misery more 
profound than any of which we have much 
experience. The line is difficult to be 
drawn between the classes adjacent to each 
other. Whenever the population is in ex- 
cess, and able-bodied men cannot always 
find work, and the wages of labor for those 
who do are barely sufficient to keep soul 
and body together ; bv the side of the class 
which crowds the alms-house, there is a 
still more numerous class of kindred and 
friends that hardly keep out of it. Of those 
whom we call pauper-emigrants, many, no 
doul3t, have been helped to come out to this 
country by relations and friends who stand 
a stop above them in the social scale, who 
have found their way to America, and sent 
back their first earnings to help their 
weaker brethren to the land of promise. 
If some of these should relapse into the 
state of dependence here, to which they 
have been accustomed at home, we can 
hardly complain, that, in taking so much of 
the labor, skilled and unskilled, of the 
healthy, industrious, and serviceable jK)rtion 
of the community, we should have to take 
at the same time a share of its infirmity and 
want. With the stout and vigorous who are 
able and willing to work, who bring with 
them what we most wjmt, strong hands to 
cultivate our boundless wastes of fertile 
land, and to aid us in the great construc- 
tions necessary for the development of the 
natural resources of the country, we must 
not murmur if there is also poured in upon 
us no inconsiderable amount of dependent 
and often helpless unthrift and poverty. 

This is in the nature of human things, and 
is not to be complained of. The difficulty 
is that the increase of emigration has been 
so great and rapid, that, at first, the pro- 
visions to receive and dispose of it are ina- 
dequate. The old standing laws, which did 
very well for two hundred years, do not 
meet the new exigencies. The resources of 

Eublic and private benevolence are heavily 
urdened ; and, when the best has been 
done, no very great impression seems to hare 
been made on the mass of sufiering. Too 
many mendicants swarm our streets ; and 
our hospitals, almshouses, and lunatic asy- 
lums, are crowded with the misery of 
Europe. 

** These are, no doubt, unwelcome fact*, 
and, if belonging to a state of things likely to 
be permanent, calculated at first to prtxiuce 
discouragement, and even alarm, i cannot 
deny that at times I have so regarded them ; 
but upon the whole I think there is no 
grouna for apprehension. We may be some- 
what incommoded ; but I do not believe the 
frame-work of society among us is going to 
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b6 broken down, or seriously shaken. There 
is land enough in America for the inhabi- 
tants of all Europe, if they choose to come 
here ; and the tiao will no doubt continue 
to flow till the old world is relieved of its 
superabundant population, and the induce- 
ments to emigrate are outweighed by the 
restoration of a healthier state of things at 
home. 

*' In the meantime wo must make the 
best of what is not to be avoided. We must 
first, by judicious legislation on the part of 
Congress or the separate States (and if 
Congress will not give us the reouisite laws, 
the States must do the best they can for 
themselves), endeavor to alleviate the bur- 
den which is so suddenly cast upon us. It 
is fair and just that emigration to a certain 
extent should be a self-supporting operation. 
The vigorous and healthy portion of it, who 
enter immediately into tne enjoyment of the 
great advantages which the country holds 
out to all who choose to come to it, should 
bear a proportionate part of the burden of 
the pauperism that comes with them. This 
is a result which can bo brought about 
without difficulty and without hardship by 
a judicious law steadily executed. It is, I 
am persuaded, owing principally to the no- 
velty of the existing state of things, to the 
want of experience, the want of time, and 
the difficulty of getting any matter of busi- 
ness through Congress, that the relations of 
foreign pauperism have remained so long in 
an unsatisfactory state. 

" Still, however, when all has been done 
that can be accomplished by the authority of 
Congress, the State government, or that of 
the city, the legitimate sphere of private be- 
nevolence will be but little narrowed. It was 
not intended, my firiends, in the great eco- 
nomy of Providence, that it should be nar- 
rowed. * The poor ye have always,' — 
always will have. It is doubtful whether 
civilized society will ever exist in a state 
of such glittering prosperity, that this 
sober and sobering tint will not cast its 
shade over the brifpiter lights of the picture. 
I agree with my worthy friend, the super- 
intendent of the schools, that it i^ extreme- 
ly questionable whether the virtues of 
which our poor nature is capable could be 
carried to the attainable point of perfection, 
without the kindly exercise of the duties of 
Christian benevolence toward our su£fering 
fellow-creatures : at any rate, however desi- 
rable it might be to live in a community 
where there are no objects of charity, there 
is not the least reason to think that such a 
state of things will ever exist here. Even 
if we could by a wise course of policy bring 
the permanent elements of our population 
into such a state, our lot is cast at one of 
the great points of oommunication between 
America and Europe ; we shall, for an inde- 



finite period, have to take charge of a con- 
siderable amount of foreign poverty ; and 
after society, as a political and municipal 
power, has done all that humanity warrants 
to limit its amount, it will remain for private 
benevolence in all its forms to carry on the 
blessed work of relief. 

** And here comes up the practical prob- 
lem, which you, sir (Mr. Barnard), have 
done so much to solve. How shall this 
relief be afibrded in such a way as to do 
the greatest amount of permanent good, 
with the least admixture of temporary 
evill Reflecting persons have long since 
come to the conclasion that mere alms-giving 
at our doors or in the street is seldom a deed 
of real charity. There are no doubt a few 
cases when the want is so shari) and urgent 
that it must be relieved upon the spot ; but 
almsgiving as a resource, almsgiving which, 
though casual on one side, is calculated 
upon by the other party, is worse than 
worthless, either as a charity or a depend- 
ence. That there should be any consider- 
able numbers that live by it is" shocking. It 
is grievous to reflect, that in this great, 
prosperous, and liberal city of Boston, there 
are not hundreds, but thousands, who, when 
they issue from their cellars and sheds in 
the morning, do not know whence the day's 
food is to come. This is a state of things 
at once reproachful to the community, and ' 
ruinous to its victims. It sinks them to 
the lowest ))oint of depression, physical and 
moral. It implies an amount of su£^ring 
which the heart aches to reflect upon, to- 
gether with an amount of crime not inferior 
to the suffering. What else can you expect 
from the poor creatures, when two are en- 
gaged in a death-struggle for the bread of 
which there is not enough for one ? Does not 
such a state of things infallibly lead to all 
the varieties of crime against property, pil- 
fering, fraud, theft, roboery ; nay, more, to 
the <mrkest deeds of blood, — to murder of 
the bom and unborn? 

" Not only is mere almsdving productive 
of evil rather than good, but even our 
system of public charity, — the poor-house 
establishment, — thougn perhaps as well ad- 
ministered here as in any part of the world, 
is, I fear, far from doing all that could 
be desired. It is true that the alms-house 
relieves the wants of physical nature ; the 
naked are clothed, the hungry fed, habits 
of excess are stopped, and employment is 
provided for those able to work. But I 
fear the great instrument of improvement, 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual im- 
provement of their inmates, is not very 
successfully employed. I doubt if , as a 
class, the inmates of our alms-houses are 
made better by being the adoptive children 
of the public. I loiow that, in ^neral, 
this very important part of the social sys- 
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tern is thouKht in this country to be ia a 
pretty satigfiictory state, owing probsblj to 
the fact that few but those who are incu- 
rably broken down become permanent 
recipients of the public charity ; but in 
England, although aupported at an annual 
cost of twenty-flve or thirty millions of 
dollars, the alms-bouse is considered as an 
eipenoive evil, tolerated only because the 
an^uiitj of the benevolent has not been 
able to devise a substitute not open to still 
greater objections. . 

" And thug, my friends, we are brought 
to the moral of my remarks, — the superi- 
ority of the Warren-street system, which 
aims to relieve suffering by raising the 
intellectual, moral, nnd religious character 
of the poor ; not only for the sake of giving 
them, in this way, greater bcilities to- 
ward earDiDg a livelihood, but for the sake 
of imparting to them that eelf-respect 
which is the great safeguard against a 
life of dependence. This is the great bene- 
fit of all education ; not the positive know- 
ledge it bestows, however useful and con- 
veuient, but the elevation of mind and the 
sense of character derived from the posses- 
sion of any kind of useful koowlodge ; from 
being placed in conscious communion with 
nature, vrith kindred mind, with the spi- 
ritual world, with God himself. It is in 
this way that we realize all that imagina- 
tion has dreamed of the hidden virtue and 
occult qualities of things. The enlightened 
knowledge of their material properties, 
inspires the mind with a mysterious eleva- 
tion, and endows it with spiritual tressuies, 
beyond all that nlcbemy or astrolo^ could 
promise. In reference to the science of the 
stars, I am ready to repeat what the old 
poet has said of tbeir influence : — 

■ I not believe that the Arcb-inhiUet 
With *I1 these flrta the heavcDlj archea deokt 
Onlj for ibow. Mid, with theae glittering iblelda. 
To uiuie poor ibephenla wMcfaiog in the fields. 
I Dot believB that the least flower whioh pnnka 
Our gordeo borders or our oommon b&nka. 
And the leut atone, thmt in her w&nning Iftp 
Onr mother eajtb doth oaveloualy vrB.p, 
H&th some peculur virtae of ita own. 
And that the glariDnsalaraafheaiVea have none.' 

If they do not teaob us our nativities, tbey 
teach us, what it mora imports as to know, 

that ' the hand that made ' us and ' them 
is divine.' 

" On the other hand, the utterly ignorant 
person leads the existence of a brute beast, 
of a poisonous weed, of a dull clod. Napo- 
leon said that he supposed there were pet^ 
sons buried in the gloomy depths of Paris 
who had never heanl his name, or had no 
distinct idea who or what he was. I fear 
that there is many a poor creature roaming 
OUT streets, who has no idea, I do not say 
of the history or geography of the land in 



which he lives, hut no idea of moral rela- 
tions, — none of the duties of parent and 
child, of magistrate and citizen, — no idea 
of lite, of time, of eternity, of Christ, or of 
God. 

"Who does not feel, that, so long as 
this is the case, true chciTity is not to Teed 



is the groat object of your institution and 
of your labors ; an object compared with 
which the benevolence which begins and 
ends in almsgiving deserves not the luune 
of charity. 

' ' But I must crave the indulgence of the 



of remark in which their own reflections, 

Erompted by the report of the evening, will 
ave anticipated mc." 
At the conclusion of Mr. Everett's re- 
marks, the question of the acceptance and 
printing the report was unanimously car- 

The standing committee of the last year 
was re-elected. It consists of the foUowine 
gentlemen : Francis C. Loring, Charles H? 
Milts, William Perkins, Jonathan Ellis, 
J. Amory Davis, John L. Emmons, and 
Fnuicit) E. Parker. 



EKBHDATIOHB OF BRAXX&PEASS'S 

TEXT. 

An event has taken place very recently in 

the literary world, which is likely to prove 
of great importance to the lovers and intel- 
ligent readers of Shakespeare, — a class 
whom we still venture to consider as con- 
stituting a lat^ part of the American read- 
ing public, notwithstanding that the West- 
mmster Review has authoritatively pro- 
nounced that Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper 
has the ear uf a larger public in this 
country than Shakespeare and oU other 
poets. We might agree with the Reviewer 
on a kind of middle ground, and compromise 
the matter by conceding, that, in a certain 
sense, Mr. Tupper has the larger ear of the 

rhlic — or a public with larger ears ; but 
ther than that we cannot go. To paw, 
however, by on easy gradation from Mr. 
Tupper to Shakespeare, — the event which 
we have mentioned is the discovery by Mr. 
Payne Collier {editor of an edition of 
Shakespeare, and known as a critic and 
commentator) of a copy of the second folio 
of 1632, which contains old manuscript 
interlineations, and alterations of the text 
and punctuation to the number of one or 
more thousands. Of the importance and 
interest and probable value of tJiese emenda- 
tions we can as vet only judge from those 
ipedmens which Mr.ColIier has published in 
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the London AthensBom ; and, judging from 
what we have, we think that any one mast be 
struck with the very happy changes in some 
places, and the great plausibiBty of the 
Bugsestions in others. It is true that some 
of toe alterations are not of sufficient value, 
as it seems to us, to justify a change in the 
old received text ; which b a sacred thing, 
to be altered only upon good cause, and 
then by no rash hand. Unless, indeed, 
further investigation shall prove that Mr. 
Collier's corrected copy is in itself of 
authority, we do not think, that, where our 
old text is intelligible and not un-shak- 
sperian, there is simcient reason to mar its 
integrity, because a better word can be 
su^ested, and really occurs among Mr. 
Collier's interlineations. 

It seems to us that the most probable 
hypothesis on which to explain the existence 
oi' this old copy is, that it was corrected and 
altered by some performer, partly to adapt 
it to the play s as represented on tne stage — 
rather than that it was the private copy of 
some individual other than a stage-actor. 

That it has been altered as for a 
stage-copy is nearly proved by the fact, 
stated by Mr. Collier, that all the 
'* asides'' and «xits and entrances are 
minutely noted, and other stage-direcdons, 
as in the scene between Hamlet and his 
mother; "enter the Ghost unarmed, ^^ as 
the manuscript has it. The corrections 
may be either the best and established 
reading on the stage (which the &ct of the 
minutO' stage-directions renders probable), 
and which renders the copy as amended free 
from the mistakes of ignorant printers and 
careless transcribers, or got at by a com- 
parison of various ori^nal manuscripts, or 
oe derived from both sources, as we are in- 
cline4 to believe, since there is no incon- 
sistency between the two ; and this view of 
it is further confirmed by the &ct that in 
many plays long passages not essential to 
the development of the plot are marked out 
(as if to adapt it to the stage) ; and yet in 
the passages so marked out occur numerous 
interlineations and changes (as if the source 
were some other known reading, or at least 
something else than the staee-usage) . For 
these reasons we believe the Alterations 
to have been made by some stage-actor, 
since it is not likely that any other man 
would write in his copy such minute stage- 
directions, or mark out so carefully pas- 
sages to be omitted in representation. 

So much for the theory of the interlinea- 
tions being both the result of stage-usage, 
and derived from a collating of old manu- 
scripts. We have left out a third view of 
the matter, namely, that the alteratiouB are 
all arbitrary and conjectural, the mere 
notions of " Tho. Perkins," who appears on 
the covers as the origiDal owner of the 



"booke." This third view would be, of 
course, the proper one to be taken in the 
absence of any evidence internal or ex- 
ternal. It was with this view that we 
approached the reading of Mr. Collier's 
letter. But we found reason to give up 
our doubts for the most part, though, we 
confess, not entirely; and all we can do 
is to lay before the reasonable reader such 
evidence as there is in the case. The exter- 
nal evidence is, that the book is undoubtedly 
the folio of 1632; that the manuscript is 
ancient, and, in the opinion of Mr. Collier 
(who is competent to judge, and entirely to 
be dependea upon) , probably as old as the 
Protectorate ; that the book has been sub- 
mitted to the Shakespeare Society and the 
Society of. Antiquaries, and has excited 
much attention and consideration from sober 
and sound men, not credulous novelty- 
mongers. 

The internal evidence, which is &r the 
most convincing, flows from the considera- 
tion of some of the examples. Take " The 
Merry Wives of Windsor '' (Acti. scene 3), 
where Falstaff, flattering himself, says, 
'* Briefly I do mean to make love to Fora's 
wife ; I spy entertainment in her, she dis- 
courses, she carves, she gives the leer of 
invitation : I can construe the action of her 
familiar style ; and the hardest voice of her 
behavior, to be English'd rightly, is, ' I am 
Sir John Falstaff 's.' " Here is a difficulty 
in the word " carve, ^^ which commentators 
endeavor to avoid by dwelling on the ancient 
importance of the accomplishment of carv- 
ing — or that it was a mark of fiivor when 
a Ekdy carved to a gentleman — and to prove 
it quote from Vittoria Corombona. But 
substitute " craves " for " carves " (and it 
might easily be a typographical or other 
error), and it is all m liarmony with the 
following expressions, '* the greedy inten- 
tion," &c.; and this is the alteration in Mr. 
Collier's folio. 

In the opening to "Measure for Mea- 
sure," there is an important alteration in a 
passage admitted to be defective, and where 
whole lines have been added. The passage 
reads thus : — 

*< Then no more remainf 
But tiiat to your snfBoienoy, as your worth is able. 
And let tiiem work." 

One reading suggested is : — 

" Then no more remains 
But that to your snffioiency you join 
A zeal at vnlling as your worth is able. 
And let them work." 

Mr. Collier's copy is (and we eannot but 
think it the best) : — 

** Then no more remains. 
But add to your suflBoiency your worth. 
And let them work." 

This reading gives good metre and good 
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sense. Better Htill is a suggcBli'ni in tin- 
same dnuna, {.\ct ii. ocent^ '2), nhere Ihu- 
bella tells jlngolu vritli what gifts sbe will 
brilie hi'" : — 

■■ Not nith fond thikdi at the (cMod galcl." 
Tlio old reiwling was " lickla," ftiid " ike- 
heU " was a mere guess. Air. Collier's ti!xt 

" Not with fond eirdrm of the te<l*(l gold." 
This is at least a better guess. A poet 
way well cull coin " eirdes of gold:" 
Iroia this tho mistake tu "sickles" is 
natural enough, mrticularly if we spell 
circles, lirkla. Mr. Collier ingeniontdj 
Bugf^sts, as an tidditionitl reitBun for his 
retuling, that, the value of the shekel being 
only two and aiipencB, it i« nut likely 
that it was made of " tested )^1d." Thin, 
however, is hardly couclusive, as it by no 
muans follows that Shakespcnis. would have 
8t«pped to consider or inquire into the ex- 
change value of a shekel. 

Another instance is in " The Tempest " 
(Act i. scene 2), where Prospero says, — 
>■ Lake one 
Wbn biicing, nfUi InUh, h; lellin)t of it 
Mode Buob h (innr-r of bia memoiy 

This passage, intricate as it stands, is ex- 
plained to mean, — " Who having made 
Ilia memory such a sinner to trutli as to 
«icdit his own lie by telling of it." But 
the trouble is that the passage evidently 
says that he has made a sinner of his 



altered it "to — 

" Uie ono 
Who httvinB la unirnth, by tolling of it 
Made nuob a sinner of hu memut;, 
Tu eri-dlt bit own lie." ' 
This reading restores not only the Hcnsc, 
but the gnuninar. One of the happiest 
GorroctioTU, consisting of a mere change in 
the punctuation, occurs in " The Merchant 
of Venice " (Act iii. scene 2), where Bas- 
aanio, chooosing a casket, moralizes : — 

" Tbiu onuunent it bnt th« gniled ahara 



whii^b CI 






" The beauteous scarf Telling an Indian 
beauty " is very defective, conaidored with 
reference to the mere sound. But what is 
worse is, thnt it is an tUustmtion running 
directly counter to the sentiment of the 
passage. Bossanio is shaking of how 
" the world is still deceived with orna- 
ment; " how beauty and gnwc cover real 
def jrraity within. Ho coiJd lianlly illus- 
tmt« this by the "beauteous scarf veiling 
an Lidian beauty/' And it was fhr this 
reason oaly that Sir Thomas Hanmer, as 



Mr. Collier states, proposed to chanp* 
/tfouly Into daicdy, so as to presetre the 
sense at the expense of every thing else. 
But, in the cocrcvted folio, the passage 

" Tbaa Dntamcnt ia bat the ^I'n; ihore 
To a niofll daagcrom Ha ^ the bciiDtct>a5 warf 
Yeiiing ui Indlui; beauty in a word. 
The Kcming truth, whiob aonning tiiaee put on 

Tliua is tho whole passage rendered forci- 
ble and consistent; the illustration is pre- 
served ; and " beauty, in a word, is the seem- 
ing truth, which cunning times put on to 
entrap the wisest." This happy change of 
H. semicolon, whether " conjectural " or not, 
must, as it seems to ns, command the as- 

Equally felicitous is a change in Cymbe- 
line — the last we shall take for the jireseiit. 
It i>ecurs in Act iii. scene 4, where Imogen, 
fearinz Posthumus has deserted her for 
some Italian courtesan, exclaims. — 
"iwme jb; of Italy, 
WAofr motArriiAf AffpoiH/iiij;, hath bvtnyed him." 

Commentators say, ' whose mother was 
her paintinp' means that slic was ho painted 
that she might be said to have been made 
by art, — the creature, notof nature, hut of 
painting. In this sense, painting nay be 
said to have l>ecn her mother. Stevene 
speaks of a similar phrase, that he met ii 
an old play, "a parcel of conceited feather- 
capo, iBhosF fathers vxre thdr garments." 
And Mr. Collier tells us of a certain Mr. 

LMrs' ] Hurris, who considers painting to 
2 the some as likcntss, giving to the pas- 
sage this amazingly forcible meaning that 
the jay of Italy looked like her mother. 
The corrected folio reads, - 

Whmn 

i. e. who smothers herself with pain ting 
to increase her attractions. It would al- 
most seem strange, as Mr. Collier says, 
that none of Sbiucespearc's numerous edi- 
tors has thought of this reading. And yet 
we think that the very naturalness ajid ob- 
viousness of the new reading is the re 
why it was not discovered. Editors g 
deep for their emendations. The simplicity 
of the change is evidence to our mind, as 
&r OS it goes, that it was derived from some 
authentic source that we are now ignorant 
of. ^Fhen we recollect that the monuacnpt 
of tho copy of Shakespeare's plays, from 
which the folio was pnntM, was id many 
instances taken down from hearing them 
read, and then note the similarity in sound 
between " whose mother was her pnintinp," 
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stance which we have already referred to 
in the thirteenth number of ** To-Day, " that 
a reporter, of great reputed skill, in giving 
a report of a speech by Mr. Choate, where 
the orator, quotmg from Othello, said, ** But 
yet the pity of it, lago !" printed it thus : 
"But yet the pity of it / ar^e,'' What 
distressing douots might not nave arisen in 
the mind of some critic or editor yet to be, 
had not Mr. Choate's friends promptly cor- 
rected the error ! Shakespeare has Imd no 
such friendly act done for him. 

Such area part, but we think the best, of 
the alterations proposed by Mr. Collier as 
yet. Our opinion of their importance and 
value we have already given, and we think 
our readers must for the most part assent to 
them. We have as yet only a few facts at 
command ; our knowledge of the matter 
being confined entirely to Mr. Collier's com- 
munications to the Athenasum. There is a 
reasonable hope, however, that the altera- 
tions, or a large part of them, may be given 
to the public. The subject will then become 
one 01 general interest to all who thumb 
their copies of Shakespeare . We may expect 
then perhaps that some stubborn intricacies 
will give way, and this is the good we hope 
for from the discovery of the oook. That 
the received text of Shakespeare should be 
altered in many places is neither to be ex- 
pected nor desired, — certainly not where 
it is at present intelligible, and as probably 
correct as the proposed emendation. For, 
as we have said before, the character of the 
book seems to show that many of the alte- 
rations may be nothing more than stage- 
preferences and liberties ; and some of those 
printed by Mr. Collier are not, as we think, 
sufficient improvements to warrant a change 
in the text. Thus, in Ilamlet, Act i. scene 
5, Mr. Collier approves of the Ghost as 
saying, "confined to lasting fires,'* instead of 
" coimned to fast in fires ;" but we cannot 
agree with him. The line is good as it is ; 
and hunger, it is well known, was one of 
the punisnments in the old hell. So in the 
speech of Hamlet to his mother. Act iii. 
scene 4, contrasting her two husbands, — 

" What judgment 
Would stq) from thiB to thu,'* 

Mr. Collier would substitute for " step" 
" stoop," as his folio has it. But we do not 
admit the force of his reasoning. Lastly, 
in Othello, Act i. scene 1, lago, speaking of 
the neglect of military merit, and how 
Cassio had been preferred to him, says, — 

" Others there are 
Who, trimmed in forms and vuages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves.*' 

The folio has it — 

" Others there are 
Who learned in forms and utages of duty,*' Ste, 



We like the old reading best. It presents 
the idea clearly and forcibly, and is better, 
in our judgment, than the proposed substi- 
tute. It has been well said on this line, 
" Visages is the old word for observances or 
eye-service, and, in this instance, suits well 
as an antithesis with the next line," — 

" Who, trimmed in forms and visages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves." 

And to show the extreme danger of tam- 
pering with the text where it is not neces- 
sary, and how rea<lily men will ofier their 
notions as to what Shakespeare did say or 
ought to have said, we may remark that 
we have already a new reading proposed, 
and that too by Mr. Collier himself, which 
is neither the old reading nor yet the folio, 
but goes thus, — 

** Who trained in forms and usages of duty." 

But this will not do. The public must 
set its face against it at once. For our 
own part, the object being to obtain Shake- 
speare* s correct text, we prefer a worse word 
that he really used, to a better suggested by 
Mr. Collier, or any other mortal. 

LITEEABT KOTES. 



As the season advances, and perhaps 
somewhat stimulated by the traoe-sales, 
the book-trade is becoming more active 
than it was during the publication of the 
earlier numbers of our journal (after the 
first), and publications are now multiply- 
ing. As we desire generally to notice the 
Ix^ks we receive while they are stiU fresh 
before the public, we shall be under the 
necessity frequently of making our notices 
very brief, without, however, preventing in 
any case a recurrence to the same book sub- 
sequently in a longer notice. 

We have before us three excellent books, 
which we must reserve until we can find 
opportunity to do them justice, merely men- 
tioning their names at present, and calling 
the attention of our readers to them : 
Cousin's History of Modem Philosophy, 
translated by 0. W. Wight, pabhshea by 
the Appletons, New York, — an elaborate 
treatise in the form of lectures; Brace's 
Hungary in 1851, published by Charles 
Scribner, New York, — an entertaining 
book, to which we alluded in anticipation 
last week ; and Lord Cockbum's Life of 
Lord JefiBrey, published by lippincott, 
Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia, — a highly 
interesting biography. 

Mr. George P. Putnam's " Semi-monthly 
library" continues to contain excellent 
books. The seventh volume of the series is 
a volume of travels, under the title of 
'* Claret and Olives from the Garonne to 
the Rhone," by Angus B. Reach, reprinted 
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from the early proof-sheeta of the London 
edition by special arrangement. Tha 
" taking title of the book is an indication 
of the Bprightl; wnj in which it i» written ; 
tmd, aithougEi books of tra^-els through 
France now no longer possess charms on ar- 
Dount of novelty, such aa this will always 
be cood reatling. Mr. Putnam's ent«rpnae 
in ftmiihing auch books at the surprisingly 
low price at which he ofTers theni should 
be sustained by the public. 

It is announced that a volume of papers, 
undi^T the litle of " Gatberings from a Pas- 
tor's Drawer," bjRev. J. Jielson, D. D., 
of Leicester, is Ui bo issued, in the course of 
the present month, from the press of S. A. 
Bi)wland, of Worcester, The Paritan Re- 
corder Buys that the table of contents 
■' indicates an interesting variety, not so 
Inuch of doetrina! ea of practical or eiperi- 
ttentol articles." 

" EsoLiaH Defenders of the American 
Revolution, in Parliament and out, together 
with their Uves, Anecdotes, and Speeches," 
ts announced as the title of a volume which 
has been a long time in preparation by a 
literary gentleman of thia neighborhood, 
end which will soon be published in Boston. 

Ma. Sparks's three letters to the New 
York Evening Post, containing the trium- 
phant vindication of his mode of editing the 
Writings of Washington, in reply to the 
Strictures of Lord Manon and others, have 



been publiehed in a neat pamphlet by Jobn 
BAHTLKTr, Cambridge. 

We shall take an early occtision to allude 
to the flimsy reply to this vindication Ity 
the correspondent of the Post who origimi- 
tt-d the charges. 

Wk announced sii weeks ago the reprint in 
this countrT by Messrs. Gould & Likcol.\, 
of " Chambers's Pocket Miscellany," a 
series of pleasant papers com^sod in small 
volume* of about tour by six inches in site. 
and containing about two hundred pages, — 
being thus really "pocket" books. The 
Erst volume of the series is annonnced for 
the 24th of April. The second volume will 
speedily follow. It opens with some inte- 
resting anecdotes of bir Walter Scott, many 
of them new, and contains other good nat- 
ter, of which wo shall perhaps fiy before 
our readers neit week one or two spedmens 
extracted from the proof-sheets. 

MesaHS. Oollb &■ LiNCoi.v, Boston, have 
in prcuaration — Komance of AdvoQture, or 
True Tales of Enterprise , the Great Gties 
of the Andent World, in their Glonr and 
Desolation, by T. A- Budiley ; Kitto's 
Elctorial life of oui Saviour; RomsDoe of 



American Uistorf, or an Account of tha 
early settlement of North Carolina and 
Virginia (tlie third volume of Bonvard'l 

aeries). 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Cmtf i Kicllol«'Bo.BD. """" ^*"' °" 

^"P' SflSf ^''°^- ?*"*"> I"'*"' l^no. tlolh. I1J»- 

^oIoOl'iI. 0«i * Bork, AniddjitLfc * 

n. C. Bpird. Plill»dtliihl«. " '' "^^ 

clUk. (Oeli. El W. Dodd. NcwvS-li. "" ' ^°™ 



MoonlRinJ, (IUt.) W lUlmi. Thanw, » QnW EnrtWi Tows. 

lonn. clolb. t L. Tlcknnr.KniLs nFU^Boaan. 
NUolnni mil tht HuihiliorOK Emiiln. laui. cIsUi, | LSt. 
B«cli, AoiDi U. CW»l •nd OUtm. Pnlnron-i UDnij, 



A.Hmit.PkIl.i!diilii«, 
W'OjcreiUeilMlit^, '(""fJ'r- 3»ol>.12ra»,cloOl, (L». 



AIDSEBS TO TSE JAfSSSSlTS. 



[It is customaty at Harvard for each class, 
on ita ^^radnation, to present the member 
possessuig the least pretensions to beauty 
with a Jackknife. The following lines are 
said to have been written by one who waa 
almost universally declared to be the home' 
liest man of the homeliest class that ever 
graduated at Cambridge. The "juAdum 
Paridis " gave no greater pleasure to Venai 
than this Judidiaa forma gave to the Ugly 
Man.] 
" Com*, let me clulob thee,'' Knife ! My ohuml 

Reward of beaotr, won id dajm of " AuJd I«na 
fyne.- ^ 

Tby bUidcf, vboN ihiiiing Iiub« rcBsots no stain 
or flaw. 

Image Co ms tliosB "joilj blades" 1 knew in 
liioM of yore ; 

ITixm my thutabi Ibe cuIj, guhnl by Ihy glittering 



That broken blade, whan point is gono, whiva 

edge ia quite worn tlirongb, 
Ig but the type of College wit, both dull and ]aOa- 

Whtoo'er I bore ■ piece of wood, this gimlet will 

in ritty. 



That awful Bnre who used 

Stoughton Uall. 
Otl »a a Btitk I whittle, ■ 



Aod when my day) are over, should Heaven my 

nuptial! bleaa, 
Uy ehildreo aball inherit mj Knife and "jtlinowi. 



THE 8T0BY OF A UFK. 



ODD lUHUTlfS. 

TttB secondary nnmea which have become 
attacfaed to our American dtiea are aome- 
whiit curious, and in some respectt charac- 
teristic. Boston haa one of the best, the 
" Athens of America" — New York claims 
to be dii 
ridicule 

Cooper could exert, as the "Commercial 
Eioporium " — Philadelphia, somewhat on 
the hteus a non principle, or like a dream 
which "goes by contraries," is the "City 
of Brotherly lx>Te" — Baltimore, from its 
obelisks and shot-towers, is desi^atfd as 
the " tfonumental City," — Raleigh is the 
" City of the Oaks," while New Haven is 
the " City of the Elms " — Pittebure is the 
" Iron City :" the corporation should claim 
a Eod&ther's silver spoon from tbe " Iron 
Du&e " — C^<nnnati has the proud title of 
" Queen of the West " — New Orleans, tbe 
almost meaninEless one of the " t^rescent 
CitT " — and last, and we think least, or 
at least of most ambiguous character, al- 
though quite suitable, our capital-citv, 
Washington, has been called bv tbe graoai- 
loquent emthet, the " Uty of Magnificent 
Distances ! and this name is perpetuated 
in the latest and best school-geography. 

Tbs destruction of the National Theatre 
in Boston by fire on the night of April 21, 
and the recent sale of the Boston Theatre, 
to be destroyed that warehouses mar be 
built npon its site, seem to us to aflbnl ad- 
ditional and weighty reasons in fovor of the 
C which we suggested in No. 15 of "To- 
," fbrbnildingagood theatre on the site 
of the late Tremont Temple. 

" Thi name of commonwealth has passed 
and gone, over three quarters of the noan- 
ing globe ; " and it appears to have oegun 
its march over the other quarter ; for the 
half-naked saTaees in Kaiheta, one of the 
Sodety Islands in the Pacific Ocean, have 
revolted from Queen Pomar^ of Tahiti, and 
set ap a republic. They have elected a half- 
breed governor for the term of two years. 

ToCoRBESFONDiNTS.— Thebeaulifia 
verses " To the Portrait of a Knight of 
Malta by Qiorgioue " are in type, but are 
unavoidably omitted this week. They will 
appear in our next. " Niebnfar as ao £n- 
glish critic " vrill also appear next week. 



IHE HOST OF A UTB. 

TO TUX xtntoa or to-dat. 

1. EprrOB, — lamaudd man, past tluee- 

>re years and ten ; nearW fourscore. I 

e in an obscure part of^ the dty, and 



quillity e 



for writins to you ; but my eye-sight L 
failii^, and I want to tell you, while! can, 
the story of Tny life. It has been very 
eventful and very sad ; — and yet I ought 
not to say so, for there have been beautifnl 
and bright davs in it ; and even now, in my 
poverty and old aee, I am very happy. 

I was bom in bwitserland, in the Canton 
Schwits. My &tber, who was a farmer 
and a pious Lutheran, died when I was 
quite young, leaving my mother with two 
children to support, — myself and an only 
sister. We lived on, as my father and 
his father before him had done, in tran- 
and comfort. Besides the old 
my fikther had lefl considerable other 
property _; so that I was sent to school, 
and received a good education. At this 
time, in some of my rambles over the 
mountains, I met a beautiful shepherd- 
girl. Henceforth, she dwelt always in my 
thoughts 1 we saw one another often ; and 
at last we were married. We lived in tt 
beautiful green valley, at the foot of the 
Alps, and my old mother with us. My 
sister, too, was married and lived near us. 
Ood blessed us with two sweet children, 
and our lives Bowed on in a joyous and 
peaceful stream. Every morning, as I went 
forth to my labor, came my dear wife to the 
door, and kissed me ; ana every evening, 
she met me on my way home, and, as we 
walked along, we thanked the Heavenly 
Father, with full hearts, for his goodness. 

But there came a storm, a terrible tem- 
pest, which swept away all mj dear po*- 
sessioiis, and sent me qut into the world, a 
vagabond, bereaved and wretched. The 
French, in their barbarous pillage of my 
unhappy country, penetrated to my quiet 
home. They came in a moment, and :' 



moment all was gone. They bumed mv 
house, murdered my mother and my chil- 
dren, and carried me and my wife into 



captivity. .The cruel tyrants shut ns np 
in separate dungeons ; and there we wasted 
away for nearly a year. But at last my 
sole consolation was taken away. My wife 
was dead, they told me ; and I saw them 
bearing out her ooffin — for they would not 
let me look upon her face — to the burial. 
Everr ray of comfort now was gone, and I 
cared not what became of me. I prayed to 
die, and to go to the company of my dear 
ones. But this was not to be : I lived on ; 



dered about over my native land, as in a 
dream, attracted evermore by the ruins of 
my home. 

At length, I know not how, but wretch- 
ed, forlorn, fiill of the memory of my cruel 
' ' I, I was on shipboard, on my way 
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to this new country. I landed in Boston 
friendless, with the wounds still bleediug 
in my heart. Destined to live, I obtained 
employment as a weaver, and worked on 
mechanically at my trade. I lived in the 
past, thoujijh laboring here in the present 
for my bodily subsistence. All my thoughts 
were there, while this poor body kept toil- 
ing on, uncared for, to get its daily bread. 
By degrees, my sorrows grew less violent ; 
yet still they remained in my thoughts as a 
sombre background to all my present exist- 
Little did people think, as they met 



ence. 



the poor humble-looking man in the street, 
what a life his had been ; how it had been 
filled and weighed down with grief. The 
city grew, its groat business went on, and 
no one knew wnat a sad and stricken heart 
it contained. 

One Sunday afternoon, — it is not quite 
twelve years ago, — I was walking in 
the Mall. It was summer, and I was 
thinking of the happy days of my early 
manhood. Switzerland, the green valley 
of my home, my family, my wife, all 

ned through my mind. ** Alas ! " said 
gone ! and why have I been left? " 
My eyes filled with^ tears. I 'looked 
up and was hurrying on, when a face 
met my sight which sent a thrill to my 
heart; my whole soul was absorbed by 
that sad, sweet countenance. What was 
it, then, which called back all my former 
thoughts, and stirred so strangely the 
depths of my being ? Her look met mine ; 
she gazed one moment intently, passion- 
ately uttered my name, and threw her arms 
about my neck. It was my wife, here in 
this distant land, soQt back to me, after so 
long an absence, from the dead ! Through 
all the ravages of time and sorrow, she 
had recognized me ; and I knew now that it 
was indeed my wife ; that the wonderful 
face which haa called back all the memo- 
ries of my early life was indeed hers! 
In the deep and speechless gratitude of our 
hearts, we knelt down, and tluinked God 
that he had thus united us again. We 
hastened to my house, and she told me 
then the long story of her trials. The 
report of her death had been conveyed to 
me by a wretch who hoped, by my absence, 
to get her into his power more completely. 
For this he had given us a whole life of 
woe. She suffered much afler I went 
away; but, at last, made her escape. 
She had returned to the ruins of our home, 
and, learning something of me there, had 
traced me from one pU^ to another, and 
at last had crossed the ocean. Many 
anxious years had been spent in the vain 
hope of finding me. She had gone from 
one city to another, and at last had 
resigned herself to the belief of my death. 
All the time that she could spare m>m her 



necessary labor she now spent in relieving 
the wretched about her ; and it was while 
on one of these errands of mercy that she 
met me on that happy Sunday. 

That day has l^en sacred with us ever 
since. At every return of it, we visit the 
spot of our meeting, and fill the day with 
happiness. AVe are poor and old ; but our 
hearts are as young as over, and bound to- 
gether — oh, how closely! We have been 
stricken severely, indeed ; but we have met 
again, and are very happy. If the Lord 
will, we are ready to be taken from this 
world to-day. Our only wish is that wo 
may not be separated, and may enter 
together that heaven where our children 
are, and all our hopes. 

I thank you, Mr. Editor, for letting me 
tell my story. We live now very humbly. 
We walk out every day, and meet you per- 
haps, and many of your readers, in the 
crowded streets ; but you know not, as 
your eye falls upon us so carelessly, what 
deep, aeep wells of happiness, what deep, 
deep recollections of grief, are hidden 
within our hearts. Perhaps there are 
many such as we among the wretched 
creatures who walk the city. As you meet 
them in the great, busy streets, Mr. Editor, 
pray look kindly on them, and think that 
perchance theirs may be a life-story as sad 
as that of the Old Weaver. b. y. 



KOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The Household of Sir Thomas Mors. 
New York : Charles Scribner. 

We have no great liking for the class of 
books to which this belongs, and of which 
the public have lately had, we think, 
rather too many specimens : viz. books 
written now-a-days to seem as if they "were 
written years ago. It seems to us like pour- 
ing new vdne into old bottles. We have 
neither the charm of fi^eshness, nor the 
charm of antiquity. In reading one of 
these books, we cannot lose the idea that 
there is something unreal and unnatural 
about it : it seems like a conversation with 
a person who you know is trying to deceive 
you, and upon whom you cannot rely. Per- 
haps it is because our faith in ** To-Day *' 
sticks too closely to us, but somehow we 
always feel that it is a pity to throw away 
— even in sport — all the progress that the 
world, by slow and painful steps, has suc- 
ceeded in making in a long course of years. 
If antiquarian tastes must be gratifiea, why 
not reprint real books ? Why produce false 
old books, suited to the modem taste : like 
modem antique fiimiture, which imitates 
the high straight backs to the chairs of our 
forefauiers, but adopts the modern soft and 
luxurious cushions K>r the seats ? 



TUB TRAP DOOR. 



^Vu nre awarG, however, that man^ per- 
aona entertain a very diSferent opinion of 
thia sort of bookg, and that Toung ladies 
egpeoinlly are quite fascinated with thom. 
To such we can most cordially recomiucud 
the volume liefore us, which, in Jlr. Scrib- 
ner's nice edition, possessing the excellen- 
cies of good modem iK>ok-muking, is really 
quite worthy their attention. 

ILtHLET, Phincb of DENM.tiiE. An Old Play 
in a New Garb. Boston : Ticknor, Keed, 
k Fields. 



peraoDH may difFur in their ojrinions of the 
mnk of this sort of compositions, we do not 
think there can be much doubt 
this a front pk 
certainly forcible objections which laay he 
uri^ed agninst them, of which the most im- 
portant is sought to be parried by the 
motto to this one, "Nut to speak itpro- 
fcnely ; " yet it cannot be denied that they 
are not wholly unacceptable bi even the 
tastes of refined persons, and they unques- 
tionably strike an unawering chord in the 
popular breast. In fact we really think 
that a good travesty is usefiil as tending to 
attract attention to the beauties of the 
original, on the same general principle, per- 
haps, as historical novels tend to promote 
a knowledge of history. In reading the 
specimen before ua, one cannot fail to be 
atruck with observing how many of the best 
jokes are Shakespeare's. But, aiter all, this 
may be a lame attempt 



what perhaps needs no excuse, — the indis- 

ito poputi 
great and the good. 



putablo popular fondness for mimicking the 



The very clever production before us is 
the work of the convalescent hours of Mr. 
George B. Rice, and it ia enriched with 
several spirited illustrations drawn by Mr, 
L. M. Sargent, Jr., which are superior to 
any thinj; of the sort which has appeared for 
a long dme. As a single specimen of the 
wit of the performance, we quote two lines 
in the first act, — 

"WoTBlio. — Let's follow him, this motler'a get- 
ting ierioM. 

" Hamlrt.^la Denmark's itsta, Ihere'i ■ome- 
Ching thit is ctLrians." 

-No adequate judgmant, however, of such 
an ctlifice can be based upon a single brick ; 
and those who would enjoy the old play in 
a new garb must read it themaelvea. 

An' HiPTORic.ti, Atl-AS, containing Twelve 
Chiirta. By J. E. Worcester. New and 
revised edition. Cambridge: John Bart- 
lett. 

The form of a "chart" is eiceedin^y 
well adapted for impresmng &ata aud dates 



ing upon one, the eye catches the sequence 
of the events noted, more quickly and per- 
manently, and discriminates between them 
more accurately, than the diferenco in the 
figures of dates or the words of a narrative 
can effect. As affording a true skeleton of 
history to be filled up by reading or by lec- 
tures, such charts have their chief value, 
and one that ia not inconsiderable. 

The charts in the atlas before us seem to 
possess all the features desirable in works 
of the kind. They have been prepared by a 
gentleman whose well-known faithful and 
diligent labors in the department of elemen- 
taty history leave no room to question their 
accuracy. They have stood the test of use, 
and have enjoyed the advantages of reviMon. 
They are neatly and clearly printed, and 
done up in a convenient shopo. 

Fancik op a Whimsical Man. New York : 
John S. Taylor. Bost«n : Crosby A 
Nichols. 

A VERT unequal book, which perhaps 

mokes it all the more interesting for chance 
readings. This, indeed, is the only sort of 
reading that it is fit for, and for this it is fit : 
we mean ta take up for a few moments when 
one is liable to be mtenupted ; or when his 
own anxious thougbt« are liable to interrupt 
him; or when he does not care if he happens 
to drop asleep ; or when he is in a railroad 
car, and cannot tell how soon a dark tunnel 
may break into, or cut off his reading. It 
consists of fifty or sixty sketches, 
WB have intimate 
era very flat ; and 
the search for and discovery of a good 
piece which adds test to reading the book. 
ijomc of the nieces employ altogether too 
many notea of interrogation and exclama- 
tion, A quasi Greek letter in the " Whim- 
aical Society " ia very well done. If the 
akctches are all the work of the same au- 
thor, we scout the notion which has been 
advanced by some of the newspapers, that 
he is the same with the author of the Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, Ik Marvel ; or ehte ha 
has allowed his pen sumetimea to follow 
unwonted and unworthy paths. The only 
intimation of the author given upon the 
title-page is, that it ia the production of the 
same pen as the " Musings of an Invalid," 
a book, we believe, of somewhat the same 
description ; but which we do not distinctly 
remember to have seen. 



THE TSAF-DOOS. 

iTtat, following story a translated for 
'o-day," from a volume of Danish 
novelettes. As the scene of it is laid in 
Scotland, it is possible that the Danish 
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writer may have Ijorrowed his story from 
the English, though we have never met 
with it m that language.] 

The castle of Glencarthy, in a valley of the 
same name, has a secret, dark, and really 
robber-like situation. Moreover, I must 
observe, that there remains only just 
enough of it to prevent it from being called 
a ruin. Even eighty years ago, when the 
circumstance I am about to relate took 
place, not half of the castle was inhabited ; 
the rest of it being delivered over to the 
slow but sure destruction of time. 

Glencarthy, or the Valley of Charty, 
may be compared to a monstrous hole, or 
ditch, which slopes down for half a mile 
towards the Atlantic, where it opens a 
narrow view to the dark-blue ocean. The 
abrupt, undulating mountains, on both 
sides, are covered with heath-grass, from 
out of which, here and there, a single fern 
stands whistling in the wind. No spring, 
much less a brook, — no shrub, much less 
a tree, — animates the uniform gloomy 
aspect of the valley, at the upper end of 
which, and still hidden and supported by 
the mountains, stands or stood tne castle. 
It consisted of a doubly connected square, 
surrounded by dry ditches, and the founda- 
tion of a grouna wall twelve feet high. 
Behind this, towards the interior, there 
had once been a garden, of which the only 
remains now are a ditch- wall, overgrown 
with brambles and blackberries, and scat- 
tered here and there a few old oaks and 
aspens. The wing of the castle which lies 
on this side, and is protected from the 
strong east wind which comes in from the 
sea, and, being confined by the mountains 
on either hand, rushes up the valley with 
double force, was the only part of the 
building which had been' inhabited since 
1718. The other three win^, and the 
square building at the side, which had been 
formerly a chapel and cemetery, furnished 
an undisturbea resting-place to owls and 
rats, and, after the common opinion, to 
nightly spectres. The whole castle had, 
after the old fashion, a story above the 
cellar-story, with high bow-windows, and 
four high comer turrets. This old lordly 
castle Dore the original dark red brick 
color, and, for a little pleasing variety to 
this, some single wild vines which sprung 
out of the crevices in the walls, and grass 
and weeds in the deep window recesses, the 
iron frames of which were rusted, the 
leaden sashes melted, and the smallest 
pane of glass entirely destroyed by the 
storms of many years. 

Fergus Maccarthv was the last branch of 
an ancient and hi^ly honored stock of 
heroes. His father, Kobert Maccarthy, was 
deeply involved in the unfortunate rising in 



favor of the Stuarts, which, in the year 
1718, ended with the dispersion of that 
party. Robert, who, a short time before, 
had become a widower, fled with his son 
Fergus, then twelve years old, and his only 
daughter Lucy,. to France, where he entered 
into military service. He chose for his 
son the same profession, and placed him in 
a military institution. His daughter was 
brought up in a convent. In 1740, the old 
refugee lord died. Fergus retired from the 
service as captain ; took Lucy, who was 
ten years younger than himself, from her 
convent, and went back to Scotland, to the 
deserted castle of his fathers. 

During the absence of the family in 
foreign lands, his hereditary estate had 
^ been sequestered, and had fallen into 
strange hands. The castle itself, in conse- 
quence of the ruinous state in which it 
was, and the great expense which would be 
necessary for its restoration, was consider- 
ed of no value, and on that account had 
been left to an old steward who had 
remained behind when most of the domes- 
tics had been discharged ; and, with the few 
who did stay, he had procured a scanty 
subsistence n>om the fields and the forests 
of the estate. 

With A mixture of joy and anxiety, 
the gray-headed Davidson received his 
young master and mistress on their re- 
turn nome to the almost bare and empty 
castle, and soon left the little, over whieh 
he had watehed with such faithfulness, for a 
better and nobler service. One huntsman 
and one servant, who acted in several capa- 
cities, and two girls, the remains of the old 
family servants, made up the establishment. 

Fergus passed his time, as well as 
possible, with reading, and hunting in the 
wild forests and uninhabited highlands ; by 
which means he and the huntsman supplied 
the table of master and domestics wi^ the 
deer, wild fowl, and other game which 
composed half the food of the dwellers of 
tlje castle. A brook, not far off, supplied 
them with trout and other fish. But the 
captain soon observed that his sister, 
having been brought up in a convent, 
missed the society of women, for her taste 
in reading was small and unformed ; and, 
though the housekeeping gave her occupa- 
tion, and her silent and contented spirit 
did not stray far from her home, she still 
felt a void which her brother was desirous 
to fill. 

Maria Berthie, a poor girl very distantly 
related to Fergus, who had neither father 
nor mother, held a very dependent and sub- 
ordinate position in a neighboring castle, 
with the rich, proud, and fortunate owner 
of which, Fergus, as well as Maria, was 
distantly related by marriage. This poor 
girl exchanged, willingly, her subordinate 
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position for that of companion to Luoy 
Maccarthy. She was seven years younger, 
but yet fiu* older in knowledge of the world, 
wisdom, and courage, which last quality 
she possessed in a higher degree than 
most others of her sex. She did not, how- 
ever, display this virtue in an oppressive 
manner to the inexperienced, weak, and 
timid Lucy ; but, by ner judicious conduct, 
she soon gained the favor and respect of 
both brother and sister. It was about 
two years after their return to the castle 
that Maria came into the family. Two 
years more passed, without any particular 
chanize in the simple and uniform manner 
of life of its inhabitants. But, late in the 
autumn of 1744, the captain, who was at 
all times serious and reserved, became still 
more gloomy and silent, often even sullen 
and awent. He spoke less, slept less, ate 
less; was longer absent on his hunting 
expeditions, sometimes being gone two or 
three days at once, no one knew where. 
When at home, he oflen sat for hours 
gazing out of the window, gave short 
answers when spoken to, and sometimes 
started up suddenly, as if waking from an 
oppressive dream. 

The sister, woman-like, attributed this 
change to secret love ; she even carried her 
idea farther, and imagined Maria was the 
object of this passion. She went so fiur as 
to jest with her friend upon the subject, 
without being in the least troubled, how- 
ever, at the thought that her humble com- 
panion should become a wife, and the mis- 
tress of the house, — she was already so 
accustomed to yield herself to the superi- 
ority of intellect of Miss Berthie. 

Maria, however, did not share the opi- 
nion of Lucy. She thought the cantain had 
turned his mind to some other, and, to her, 
unknown object. Yet, after a while, she 
began to waver in her opinion, especially 
when she remarked that the lord of the 
castle sometimes fixed upon her a long, 
close, and searching look. Flattering as 
such a discovery might be to her female 
vanity, it was as little pleasing to the 
heart of Maria, since she did not feel the 
least trace of love for the silent, gloomy, 
grave, and ever warlike soldier. She was, 
therefore, not disagreeably surprised when 
Fergus, one evening after Lucy had retired 
early to bed in consequence of a slight cold, 
and they found themselves alone in the 
winter apartment, addressed her in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

'* Miss Berthie, I am, in many respects, 
very much indebted to you. Your love — 
I may even caU it your motherly love — for 
my good Lucy, your wise and judicious ma- 
nagement of our scantily provided house- 
hold, the unchanging sweetness of temper 
with which you — I may to you call the | 



thing by its right name — bear the childish 
humors of the sister, and the gloomy tem- 
per of the brother, all this — do not inter- 
rupt me, my good Maria — all this justifies 
me, — yet, no, — may excuse to you a step 
which IS as bold as it is exacting, and is 
perhaps not entirely free from a sort of 
selfishness." Here he stopped suddenly, 
and fixed a searching and mquirins look 
upon Maria, who now began to look rest- 
lessly from one side to the other. She had, 
from such an opening, a right to expect an 
explanation, in the answer to which her 
reason and her feelings were not likely to 
be agreed. Yet it turned out altogether 
differently. 

** My good girl," continued he, ** I know 
the strength of your character, your pre- 
sence of mind, your courage. 1 believe, 
still farther, that you are as capable as any 
one of keeping a secret ; but I feel some 
doubt whether you will feel any pleasure in 
having the burden of one put upon you, 
with which you have no personal interest. 

Here she breathed more fireely, and re- 
plied quietly and firmly, — "A secret which 
18 of importance to you, captain, cannot but 
be a matter of personal interest to me. 
It would be the height of ingratitude in me 
if I desired to shrink from the confidence 
you place in me, and which does me so 
much honor." 

** And if, now," said Maccarthy, vrith a 
gloomy smile, '* if it were a dangerous 
secret in which I wish to involve you, dan- 
gerous only for myself, but fearful ror you 1 " 
— He paused. 

'* Permit me to ask," said she quickly, 
'*is my participation in this secret alto- 
gether necessary? " 

He meditated a few minutes, and answer- 
ed emphatically and slowly: *' Yes, I must 
have a confidant here on the spot. My 
poor sister is too weak and timid ; I dare 
not trust any of the servants ; no stranger 
can come here. You, Miss Berthie, you 
are the only person ; and if you will, if 
you can — 

'* Yet, again," she interrupted suddenly, 
** whatever it may be, if only it is not con- 
trary to religion, duty, and honor. Yet — ^" 
almost as if she herself had said something 
wrong, and yet more moved by the dark i 
look and the expression of displeasure of 
the captain, " yet pardon me — 

He did not ^ve her time to finish her 
apology, but said : " To-morrow evening, at 
^is hour, if you remain firm in your noble 
and heroic resolution, you shaU yourself 
judge as well of the importance as of the 
righteousness of the cause. Daring this 
time, you can consider thoroughly whether 
you have the courage to share the terrors of 
a secret, but not its dangers." 
Maccarthy had long retired, and Maria 
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still stood there musing over the dark sub- 
ject of his conversation. It will there- 
fore be thought less strange that her night's 
sleep was restless and interrupted, than 
that the following morning she was entirely- 
decided to allow herself to be concerned in 
the unknown but certainly fearful mystery. 

Maccarthy was not seen through the 
whole of the day ; he was not in his room, 
he did not hunt ; no one knew where he was, 
and still less what he was doing. He ap- 
peared, however, at supper, at which meal 
his sister was also present. As soon as 
the silent repast was over, and the ser- 
vants had left the room, Lucy arose to go to 
her chamber, accompanied, as usual, by 
Maria. The captain made her a sign, on 
her departure, that he should await her re- 
turn. It was an hour or more before Lucy 
fell asleep ; and, as the friends met again in 
the supper-room, she found the captain sit- 
ting in his chair, his eyes vacantly fixed 
upon the ceiling, and his hands folded on 
his breast. He remained for some time in 
this position, and then said, in a suppressed 
tone, — 

" Do you keep to your resolution 1 " 

"Yes," answered she : ** I am entirely 
ready to take part in your secret, to bear 
and do all things of which my weak 
strength is capable." 

" Then be so good as to follow me," said 
he, rising, "and take your plaid, for it is 
cold." 

She did so ; and, wrapped up in it, she 
went with a firm step to tne captain, who, 
with downcast eyes and folded arms, was 
standing in the middle of the hall. He 
had, in the meantime, thrown over himself 
a cloak ; he had a Ian torn in one hand, 
and a bunch of keys in the other. With a 
slight bow he passed before the young girl, 
went out of the hall, and she followed him. 
They hastened over the corridor. In the 
middle of it, and exactly before the door of 
the vestibule which led into the chapel, 
Maccarthy stopped, opened and locked the 
door behind himself and Maria. He walk- 
ed forward and opened the church-door, 
which turned with a loud noise upon its old 
rusty hinges. It was near midnight, clear 
moonlight, and still cold weather. The 
pale rays of the moon, mingled with the 
yellow gleam of the lantern, shed a magi- 
cal light upon the empty and deserted 
chapel. The epitaphs seemed to dance up 
and down on the walls. Pictures of the 
resurrection, the last judgment, heaven and 
hell, wore a flickering but fearful animation, 
and shone out, as if in motion, upon the 
stolen glances of the two night-wanderers. 

The church was passed through, and the 
doors closed behind them. They found 
themselves in the uninhabited east wing. 
A long row of chambers, high, gloomy, and 



dark, were hastily passed through. The 
last led to a winding staircase, at the foot 
of which a narrow aoor led to the dry ditch 
which was overgrown with rushes, nettles, 
and thistles. Crossing this, they came to 
another staircase, and, after Maccarthy had 
opened a door, they found themselves in a 
six-cornered room, in the south-east tower 
of the castle. Maccarthy placed the 
lantern in one of the four narrow bow- 
windows, turned to his companion, and 
said, — 

"How do you like this walk? Could 
you take it again, alone, and in the night, 
without being alarmed at the whistling of 
the wind through the broken w^indows, or 
the hooting of the owls, like the sound of 
a sleeping man, or the bats flying round the 
lantern, and knocking against yourself? 
Could you, without heart-beating, see your 
own gigantic shadow, like a giant-spirit, 
moving along the wall, hear the echo of 
your own footsteps and of your own breath- 
ing come back to you from the opposite 
end of the church and the empty cham- 
bers? " 

" If these are the only terrors that I have 
to meet," answered the brave girl, laugh- 
ing, "you may be as easy on my account 
as you see me at this moment, captain." 
He nodded witli approbation, and took up 
his lantern. 

"Then there is only one thing more," 
said he, " and that is not without danger, 
though scarcely for a girl of your resolute 
courage and presence of mind ; for the 
secret contains for you Ijeside nothing ter- 
rible or dangerous. We are now standing 
over a vault that hides it ; shall I open ? " 

The thought suddenly entered her mind, 
" If this man should have any criminal 
designs upon you ? You know very little 
about him, and the reckless soldier's life he 
has led. His dark, cold face may perhaps 
hide a wild and unholy flame." But she 
stifled these thoughts boldly, banished these 
injurious suspicions as quickly as they had 
arisen, and answered, — 

" If you have as true confidence in me 
as I have in you, you will neither question 
nor delay . " " W ell , well , my noble girl , ■ ' 
cried he, and held the lantern near the floor, 
" Most maidens in your place would have 
feared something very different. No, no; 
love and love-adventures are not the things 
which lie at my heart. Do you see this 
steel bolt? Take care and distin^sh it 
from the other nails." He pressed it with 
a key, and a trap-door sprung open a little 
way. He pushed it again into the groove, 
opened ana shut it again. "Here," said 
he, " is the only shade of danger. This 
trap-door can only be opened from above ; 
ana, if you lean it back against the window, 
you are perfectly secure. Follow me now 
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carefully, and bend your head back, that 
you do not strike it against the wall." 

He before and she behind, they went 
down many steps, until at last they stood 
in a narrow vault, in which nothing was to 
be seen but a small iron-bound chest. On 
one comer of this, Maccarthy placed the 
lantern, and seated himself on the other ; 
and, without being troubled that a lady was 
standing before him, he began to speak to 
her in the following manner : — 

** It is now six and twenty years since the 
last revolution, to place the rightful royal 
family upon the throne, failed. The true 
friends of the Stuarts are now about making 
a new attempt. Charles Edward has pro- 
bably at this moment landed on our coast. 
I have resolved, after the example of my 
ancestors, to support the righteous cause 
with my faithful sword. To-morrow I go to 
draw it under Scotland's ancient banner: 
there," and he struck the chest, " a part of 
our supplies is concealed, — they are en- 
trusted to my care. I place them under 
your guardianship, noble lady, during my 
absence." 

He rose, drew out a key which lay under 
the chest, opened it, and leaned the creak- 
ing lid against the wall. At the bottom of 
it were six sealed leather ba^. ** These," 
said he, ** are filled with louis d'ors which 
belong to King Edward. I do not take any 
with me, but leave them to be drawn when 
they are needed ; and now I come to the 
manner in which I need your co-operation. 
As soon as the young king wants money, I 
shall send a trusty messenger here to re- 
ceive it ; and this is the signal to which I 
pray you to take constant need : On the 
trunk of the old ash before yoVir bed-cham- 
ber, which meets your eye every morning, 
you will, when the time comes, find a cross 
cut in the bark. If the cross lies on the side, 
I am dead ; if it stands upright, I am living. 
In both cases, you will take as many bags 
out as there are holes made under the cross. 
AVhen in the morning you observe the sig- 
nal, the next night you will, at twelve 
o'clock, take the same path we have done 
to-night. At the foot ot the staircase at the 
narrow tower door which opens upon the 
ditch, you will see a man standing with his 
left hand on the hilt of his sword, and his 
right on his breast. * Whence and to whom 1 ' 
you will ask. He will answer, * From Fergus 
to Fergus . ' You now leave him , get the de- 
signated number of bags, and give them to 
him. He goes away by the ditch, and be- 
tween him and you no words will be ex- 
changed. This will probably happen several 
times, as lone a« any bags remain in the 
chest . You will have nothing to fear from my 
ambassador at these times. I shall send no 
one in whom you cannot have as perfect con- 
fidence as in myself; and now, my dear 



young lady, let us return. The only thing of 
which I would remind you is caution with 
the trap-door. The key of the chest re- 
mains here ; and I Tvill teach you, as we 
return, how the others are to be used. 
You will then keep them under lock and 
key." They then returned, Maria's heart 
much lighter than when she went out. 

The next day, Maccarthv took his depar- 
ture. Lucy wept, and hung sobbing 
about his neck, as if she felt that she 
should never see her only brother again. 
He laid her in Miss Berthie's arms, — 
** Here is your sister, God keep you 
both ; " and, so sajring, he flung himself on 
his horse, and, in a few moments, disap- 
peared behind the heath-covered mountains 
of Glencarthy. 

A few days after, and the huntsman, on 
returning from the chase, brought the news 
of the landing of the Pretender; what 
commotion this had produced in the 
Highlands ; and how the Scottish moun- 
taineers were flocking to his standard. 

The bark of the ash-tree still remained 
untouched. Maria silently rejoiced every 
morning, when she looked and saw no sig- 
nal. Several days passed in this manner ; 
at last she perceived the significant cross. 
It stood upright, and bencatli it were 
pierced two holes. The tedious day passed 
with Maria in anxious expectation. The 
sun went down, — evening closed in, — 
midnight came. Lucy was asleep, as were 
all the domestics ; every thing waa still and 
quiet. Maria took the keys, lighted her 
lantern, wrapped herself up in her plaid, 
and set out, not without some anxiety," on 
her solitary walk. It was a dark night ; no 
moon, and only a few stars, which now 
and then vanished behind the clouds. 

As she entered the chapel, a shudder 
came over her. As Maccarthy had pre- 
dicted, a couple of bats met her immediate- 
ly ; their little loathsome forms hovered 
constantly about the light which the lan- 
tern shed around. She could not also 
help looking back and perceiving her 
shadow stretching up firom the floor to the 
lofty ceiling, and appearing to follow her 
like a monstrous spectre. But the brave 
maiden did not lose, in the least degree, 
her presence of mind ; she maintained her 
courage, and continued her way with a firm 
step to the tower-door. 

Here stood the person she had been told 
to expect, — a tall, masculine figure, a 
Hiffhland cloak thrown over his shoulder, 
ana in exactly the posture which had been 
described. She turned the light towards 
him ; it fell directly on his breast, and his 
arms which were crossed upon it. 

[The conclusion of this story will be 

g'ven in a subsequent number of '* To- 
ay."] 
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.ASTICLEB OIT AJfEBICAIT LITEE&TU1LB 
IK TH£ WEBTKUIBTKB BEVIET. 

The last niiml)er of " Norton's Literary Ga- 
lettP " introduces an CKtropt frnm the re- 
marks in No. 15of" To-Day" on the articles 
on American literature in the Westminster 
Keview, with the following paragraph, the 
whole of which wo nre obugcd to quote in 
crdcr to call attention to the lost part of it : 

" Froin the coInmoB of ' To- Day,' a 
Literary Journal, edited by Charles Hale, 
End puWinhed by Keddin;; 4 Co., Boston, — 
whicli, although but a few months old, has 
already altmctcil much attention by the 
orieinolity and freshness of its opinions, as 
■weU as by the peouUar raciness of many of 
its articles, — we eitract some remarks c<in- 
ceming the January number of the West- 
minster Review, merely premising that Dr. 
GriBWold, to whom some had attributed the 
first of the artides bcrein referred to, denies 
Laving either written or road it." 

From hastily reading the last few 
lines of the above, it might be inferred 
that we had attributed the authorship 
■of the articles in question to Br. Gris- 
wold, which is not the case. We desire, 
however, to call attention to what we 
presume will lie explained as a striking 
similarity of style between the editor of the 
late " Intemadonal Magarine," acknow- 
ledged to be Dr. (JriswoEi, and the writer 
of the articles in the Westminster, shown 
in the foUowine eitracts from those two 
journals, — thelatter from "the first of the 
articles," on Amerii.'an literature, the one 
denied as Dr. Griswold's in Norton's 
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.jtered into between a New York publisher 
and Thomaa H. Benton, for the pubbcation 
of the Historical Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of that eminent iieraon. Mr. Benton 
is now about gixly-dglU years of age, and 
for half a century ho has been an active 
participant in affiurs. He aas thirty years 
a Senator from Muiouri, to which State he 
removed some time before its admission to 
the Union. His name has been connected 
with many great measures, and very few 
have eierdsed a more powerlitl influence 
upon our institutions or policy. Theincreoit 
of his alrength, as icell as the increast^ his 
jame, has bun gradual but regular. He has 
been from his yaulk a student. To every 
question which has arrested his attention 
he has brought all the forces of his under- 
standing, and what ho has acquired by 
incessant and painful labor he has to an 
astonishing dt^gree retitiaed alter the oc- 
casions which made it necessary have 
passed. At a period much beyond Ihc noon 



of other men, kn was Ml rising. He teas of 
the age at ichich Cicero achieved hii highest 
triumphs, before he displayed the fulness and 
the ptrffdion of his pouieri, in several of the 
remarkable debates which have had relation 
to our ^pire on the Pacific. With hi* 
txtraordinary eiperiaicc, his faithful and 
particular memory, and wisdom ahich is 
master of his temper, he is perhaps befort 
every man of hit time in the requisites for 
tudi an undertaking as that which has occu- 
pied his leisure for many years, and the 
chief portion of his time since he ceased t« 
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seventy yeam of ago, and for half a century 
he has been an active participant in ])ublic 
aSUirs. He teat thirty years a senator from 
Missouri, and in that period very few eier- 
cised a more powerful inUuence on American 
institutions or policy. The increase of his 
strength, as umU as the increase of his fame, 
has been gradual and regular. He has been 
front his youth a student. To every question 
which has arrested hia attention, be has 
brought all the forces of his understanding; 
and what he has acquired by patient and 
painful labor, he has to an astonishing de- 
gree retained, aRer the occasions which 
made it necessary have passed. At a period 
much beyond the noon of other men, he was 
still rising. He was of the age at ahich Ci- 
cero achieved his highest triumphs, befort he 
displayed the fulness and perfection of hit 
poaers. With his ellroordinary eipericTice, 
his faithful and particular memory, and unt- 
dom which it tnastrr of his temper, he is per- 
haps before any man of his lime in the regui- 
mtes for such an undertaking os that tchieh 
for the last year or two has occupied his 
attention." 

The coincidence of thought and ezpreesiuii 
IB certainly striking. 

We have been told that in Boston Dr. 
Griswold admitted that he wrote the articles. 
The reservation of denial with regard to the 
second in Norton's Gazette, will not escape 



We consider it a matter of comparatively 
little consequence what American wrote the 
articles ; the disgrace is that any American 
could write them. If the writer of eithtv 
were Dr. Griswold, that he should cooseDt 
to become a contributor to a Review, which 
he said in his own journal was (allier the 
recent change of editors) of sucFi a nature 
that he hoped " Christian parents wiU no 
longer receive it into their houses," witi 
other condemnatory and even abusive ex- 
pressions, — is a most glaring instance of 
inconsistency. 
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THE BOSTOir BAILSOAB JUBILEE. 

An Account of the Celebration commemo- 
rative of the Opening of Railroad Com- 
munication between Boston and Canada, 
September 17th, 18th, and 19th, 1851. 
B(xston : J. H» Eastbum, City Printer. 

Although there may be still some reason 
for asking why the three days of last Sep- 
tember should have been selected, above all 
others, for the celebration, there can be no 
doubt that Boston has had ^at reason to 
rejoice at the invention of railroads, and to 
celebrate the completion of her railroad 
system, and its extension throughout the 
lunits of New England to the sister States 
and Provinces, with all the formalities and 
all the pomp that the circumstances could 
suggest, 'uie position of the city of Bos- 
ton IS such as to singularly seclude it firom 
all the natural meaas of communication 
with the interior. It is a metropolis having 
hardly a natural tie to unite it with the 
country. Of the principal rivers of New 
England, not one nnds the ocean at the 
harbor of Boston. The river Charles, 
whose long and sinuous stream beautifies 
so many rural prospects, and keeps in 
motion so many thriving manuiactories, 
hardly aspires to the raiu: of a navigable 
stream. A few wood-coasters, compelled 
to lay-to at half- tide, making the slow and 
toilsome passage, interrupted by the delays 
incident to passing draws at no less than 
ten bridges firom the sea to Cambridge or 
Brighton ; the mud-scows employed in fill- 
ing up the flats ; and pleasure-boats of the 
ligntest description, — complete the naviga- 
tion of which this river can boast. The 
Mystic River, whose port is rather Charles- 
town than Boston, is still less of a naviga- 
ble stream, and floats scarcely an^ vessels 
except those built at Medford, which, hav- 
ing once gained the deep ocean, never 
return over their natal stream to the ship- 
yards where they were created. The 
Merrimac River, upon whose waters consi- 
derable boating was at one time carried on, 



finds its outlet in the ocean at a distance of 
fifty or sixty miles, by sea, firom Boston. 
The ports ot Taunton, New Bedford, Waren 
ham, and Fall River, in Massachusetts ; 
Providence and Newport, in Rhode Island ; 
and Norvrich and New London, in Connec- 
ticut ; although they are geographically 
much nearer Boston than New York, have 
a much readier access by the natural com- 
munication of direct navigation to the lat- 
ter city than to the former. And the 
largest river of Massachusetts, the noble 
Connecticut, is but a tributary to the har- 
bor of New York ; its navigation carrying 
the produce of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, through our own State, directly to- 
wards that city. Many of the interior 
towns of Massachusetts, and, indeed, of 
New England generally, have thus an 
easier natural communication vrith some 
other seaport than vrith Boston. 

These natural disadvantages in the posi- 
tion of the capital of New England were 
still further increased, before the introduc- 
tion of railroads, by the nature of the 
methods of artificial communication then 
employed, which were not only not adapted 
to assist Boston, but, on the contrary, were 
singularly favorable to the position of New 
Yonc. Canals could be, and were, built, 
which increased the wealth and prosperity 
of that city ; but a canal across the hiUs of 
Massachusetts, from Boston to the Hudson, 
although talked of by visionary schemers, 
was too manifestly physically impossible to 
command the assent of practical men. On 
the best route that could be found, the 
number of locks would much more than 
average one to every mile; and the time 
ordinarily consumed by boats in the delays 
at these alone would make more than 
twenty-four hours. On the Erie Canal 
there are two levels, unintemipted by a 
single lock, more than sixty miles long. 
The canals built in Massachusetts, too, vritn 
the single exception of the Middlesex Canal, 
did not tend to advance the interests of 
Boston. The Hampshire and Hampden 
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Canal connected parts of our State with 
New Haven, in Connecticut, and the Black- 
stone Canal with Providence, in Rhode 
Island. Steamboat navigation, which could 
not be employed by Boston, found its most 
favorable field in the place of its introduc- 
tion, the smooth broad waters of the Hud- 
son ; which, together with Long Island 
Sound, nearly as well adapted for this sort 
of communication, adds to the resources of 
the harbor of New York. 

It is thus evident, that, prior to the 
invention of railroads, Boston was laboring 
under disadvantages of natural position so 
great as to make it surprising that the city 
could have attained so much size and im- 
portance while they existed ; and disadvan- 
tages, too, which were aggravated by the 
&ct that other places enjoyed the correla- 
tive advantages in an eminent degree. The 
§rospect of a remedy seemed to be hopeless, 
'he growth of the city seemed to have 
reached its limit ; and, to the apprehension 
of many anxious observers, the seeds of her 
decay were already planted.* 

Matters were in this state hardly twenty 
years ago, when the great modem discovery 
of the adaptation of railroads for travel and 
the transport of merchandise was made. 
There were fortunately men at that time 
in Boston who comprehended the vast im- 
portance to their fiivorite city of this disco- 
very as soon as it was made, and who 
eagerly seized upon it as the means of ar- 
resting her decline, and of securing her 
future growth and prosperity. They saw 
that the steep hills and rocky fields of Mas- 
sachusetts, which presented insurmountable 
obstacles to the making of canals, could 
easily be traversed by the winding path of 
the railroad ; and that the rapidity of the 
communication, in which railroad cars have 
such a conspicuous advantage over canal 
packets, was an element of great advantage 
in securing for Boston the trade of those 
places we have mentioned, which were 
geographically nearer her than any other 

Eort, since, by the railroad, they would be 
rought as near practically as they were 
really. These men were prompt in pointing 
out to their fellow-citizens these advantages, 
and urging them to lose no time in securing 
them ; and the extensive and complete net- 
work of railroad lines diverging trom Bos- 
ton, which now covers the whole surface of 
New England, and the vast amount of 
capital now invested by Boston men in this 
sort of improvement, no less than the 
astounding growth of the city, prove how 
sound were their views, how well-founded 
their calculations, and how worthy of confi- 

* Some of the considerations advanced above 
were stated, in nearly the same terms, in an article 
by Nathan Hale, in Dickinson's Boston Almanac 
for 1840. 



dence their counsels. Nor has Boston alone 
been benefited by the introduction oPthe 
railroad system : there is nothing more strik- 
ingly exemplified by census statistics than 
that the towns on the lines of railroads 
are those which exhibit the largest growth 
and most flourishing prosperity. A single 
curious instance of this occurs to us now : 
the little station at ** Chester Village," on 
the Western Railroad, has created at that 
spot a settlement of considerable size and 
importance, which would be called a town 
in any of the States, except those which 
confound the terms *' town and " town- 
ship." This settlement is in parts of five 
towns, — Blandford, RusseU, Montgomery, 
Norwich, and Chester, — and of the two 
counties of Hampshire and Hampden. The 
inhabitants are fully sensible oi the disad- 
vantages in municipal and judicial points of 
view of such contused jurisdictions ; and 
accordingly they have petitioned the Gene- 
ral Court to be set off into a town by them- 
selves. Last winter a bill was brought into 
the House of Representatives in accordance 
with their prayer ; but the representatives 
firom the five towns above enumerated suc- 
ceeded iuUy each in showing that the part 
which it was proposed to set off firom his 
own town was the most wealthy and thriv- 
ing portion of it ! and accordingly the bill 
was rejected. — City and country may well 
unite in the appreciation of the advantages 
they have derived firom the new mode of 
inter-communication . 

The introduction of railroads into this 
part of the country was, however, by no 
means immediately •undertaken, nor were 
their advantages adequately estimated 
forthwith by everybody. The far-sighted 
persons who understood these, found it 
much easier to persuade themselves of the, 
importance of railroads to Boston than to 
secure their construction ; but they were 
not disheartened or discouraged. They met 
every obstacle with a determined purpose, — 
the negative opposition of those who had 
faith in canals, and the direct opposition of 
those who had no faith in railroads ; and 
they have had the gratification ultimately 
of seeing their pre£ctions fiilfilled, their 
hopes realized, and their beloved city pros- 
perous. 

In jjrocess of time, the port of Boston 
was judiciously selected as the terminus for 
the Cunard line of English steamships ; and 
the enterprise of our citizens has recently 
opened a steam-communication of our own 
across the Atlantic, so that Boston enjoys 
the advantages of ocean steam navigation. 

In view of these facts, and more espe- 
cially of the recent completion of the rail- 
road lines to Canada, and the auspicious 
beginning of a line of Boston steamships to 
Liverpool, the city government determined 




on having a celebration last September, 
which has commonly received the name of 
the '* Railroad Jubilee." This celebration 
was worthy the occasion. It was appropri- 
ately seiEed as an opportunity for evincing 
a friendly disposition towards our Canadian 
neighbors, Fellow-countrymen, although 
under a foreign rule. The preparations for 
the celebration were made on a liberal and 
extensive scale. Three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five invitations were 
issued. Eight hunc&ed and twenty-three 
of these were to gentlem*bn in Canada 
West, seven hundi^ed and eighty-four to 
gentlemen in Canada East, and eighty-five 
to gentlemen in the lower British Provinces. 
These included the officers of the govern- 
ments, the members of the Provinciai cabi- 
nets and parliaments, the judges, the local 
and municipal authorities, and the principal 
business-men. In addition to these, invita- 
tions were extended k) the highest dignita- 
ries in our national and New England State 
Governments, the officers of the railroads, 
the mayors of the cities, gentlemen of the 
army and navy, and other individuals whose 
presence was desirable. 

These invitations were very generally 
honored with accentance by the persons to 
whom they were addressed. The Governor- 
General of Canada and the President of the 
United States assisted together at the cele- 
bration. The chief officers of the two 
greatest powers upon this continent, — if 
we were to speak a few years prospectively, 
we might perhaps say in the world, — met 
each otner here for the first time . The repre- 
sentatives of the power of Great Britain 
and the United States, — the ii\pther-country 
and the child, — met in Boston, where the 
first and principal acts were performed of 
the drama whicn ended in their separation. 
In many points of view does the contempo- 
raneous visit of Lord Elgin and Mr. 
Fillmore to our city present itself as a 
matter of interest. 

The visit of the President himself, accom- 
panied by the three distinguished Secreta- 
ries of State, War, and the Interior, was of 
itself a matter of no ordinary consequence. 
The people of Boston, rejoiced to welcome 
the chief magistrate of the nation at any 
time, had peculiar reasons for gratification 
in his presence at the celebration of the 
growth and completion of their city's 
pride. His manly and dignified bearing, 
his courteous manners, and the liberal and 
complimentary tone of his speeches, made 
his presence a fruitful source of pleasure. 

lion. Alexander H. H. Stuart, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, a son of Virginia, 
visiting, as he said, our State for the &rst 
time, created a very fevorable impression 
by the generous view he took of Massachu- 
setts and her institutions. At this time, 



when there is so much effi>rt to stir up 
prejudices between "the North" and ** the 
South," any circumstances which tend to 
produce an opposite eflect are particularly 
auspicious; and Mr. Stuart's aUusions to 
the firiendly spirit in which he, as a son of 
the Old Dominion, the pillar of the South, 
viewed the Old Bay State, the leader at the 
North, were timely, judicious, and gratify- 
ing. In his speech at the State House, he 
said, amid enthusiastic applause, — "Can 
Virginia be a stranger to Massachusetts? 
No, sir ! I feel, that, as a Virginian, as a 
son of that glorious old commonwealth 
which stood side by side with Massachu- 
setts in the darkest hour of the Revolution, 
I am no stranger vrithin her borders. . . . 
While I acknowledge our inferiority to your 
noble State in many things, there are others 
in which I feel that she is at least your 
equal. If you have your Bunker Hill, we 
have our Yorktown ! If you have had your 
Hancock and Adamses, we have had our 
Jefierson and Madison ! If you have your 
Daniel Webster, we have had our Patrick 
Henry! And, towering high above them 
all, we have had onr and your Washing- 
ton ! " These remarks, coming after a high 
praise of the policy of Massachusetts, and 
a contrast in ner fisivor drawn in striking 
colors with his own State, were peculiarly 
graceful. The spirit and influence which 
Mr. Stuart's presence and remarks were 
calculated to mspire, were well sustained 
by those of Hon. Charles M. Conrad, the 
Secretary of War, who, coming firom New 
Orleans, represented the interest of a stiU 
more remote section of the country in the 
welfiire of Boston. Mr. Webster, too, 
found occasion for one of his characteristic 
eloquent speeches. 

The reception of the President and his 
Secretaries at the State House by the 
(jovemor of Massachusetts, on the first day 
of the Jubilee, and the speeches made on 
the occasion, deserve well to be remem- 
bered. 

In addition to the distinguished guests 
specially invited, the Jubilee was attended, 
like other similar celebrations in this coun- 
try, by large numbers of people from the 
interior. It is this popular interest in such 
occasions which gives them their greatest 
force. The hotels were crowded with the 
straneers who were attracted to the city, 
and during the daytime the streets were 
thronged vrith eager crowds of visitors. 
The increased amount of foreign money 
received at the Sufiblk Bank during the 
week, above the usual weekly average of 
deposits, together with a fair and reason- 
able estimate of th^ amount of gold received 
in the city at the same time, indicates that 
a million dollars were spent by the strangers 
in the city during the days of the Jubilee. 
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Most of the distin^ished invited ^ests 
were liberally entertained, during their stay 
in the city, at the expense of the corpora- 
tion. 

This Jubilee was, we believe, the first 
attempt which has been made in Boston to 
extena a celebration over so long a period 
of time. Our grand occasions nave gene- 
rally occupied but a single day. The tri- 
lunphai entree of the President, the recep- 
tion at the State House, the harbor 
excursion, the procession, and the dinner 
in the pavilion on the Common, however, 
could hardly be crowded into a less space 
than three days ; and indeed, as it was, 
scarcely suflBcient time was allowed the 
guests to recruit themselves at intervals 
from the exertions of sight-seeing and 
speech-making. All of these features, how- 
ever, were fully carried out, and were, 
we believe, eminently successful ; and, in 
addition to the regular programme of prin- 
cipal events, many pleasing incidents of 
less general importance happened, tending 
to increase the interest and beneficitd 
results of the occasion. 

The culminating point in the celebration 
was the dinner on Friday, in the pavilion 
upon the Common. Here the large and 
distinguished assembly heard the eloquence 
of the President of the United States, the 
Governor-General of Canada, the Secreta- 
ries Stuart and Conrad, the Governor of 
Massachusetts, the Mayor of Boston ; Hon. 
Alexander Stewart and Hon. Joseph Howe, 
gentlemen of the government of Nova 
Scotia; Hon. Francis Hincks, Inspector- 
General of Canada ; — and, in addition to 
these gentlemen in official stations, the 
elegant addresses of three of Boston's own 
sons, in private life, Hon. Edward Everett, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, and Hon. Josiah 
Quincy. 

And in conclusion, not the least of the 
gratifying circumstances connected with 
the Jubilee is, that it proved the occasion of 
the creation of new kindly sentiments be- 
tween Lord Elgin and some of his political 
opponents in Canada, and the interchange 
of friendly diplomatic despatches between 
the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

It was eminently fitting that the history 
of an occasion of this nature should be 
properly recorded, and that the record 
Bhoi\ld be properly edited and published. 
This important matter, we rejoice to say, 
was attended to by the city government. 
During the celebration, a gentleman was 
appointed to take the requisite notes tor the 
preparation of a narrative, with competent 
assistants, who acted in concert with the 
reporters of the daily newspapers. The 
result is the volume before us, which, al- 



though it bears the name of no editors, has 
been, wo understand, prepared by Messrs. 
Charles W. Storey and George liaton, gen- 
tlemen exceedingly well qualified for the 
duty, and who have executed it with a fide- 
lity equal to their qualifications. The book 
has been printed under the direction of the 
city government, by Mr. Eastbum, with 
his characteristic neatness and accuracy, 
and is a fit memorial of the celebration. 
The reports of the speeches made at various 
times by the distinguished gentlemen pre- 
sent are especially worthy of preservation, 
and the narrative of the incidents of the 
three days possesses much interest. In 
addition to these, there is an Appendix, con- 
sisting of a number of documents embracing 
information and statistics valuable in con- 
nection with the history of the Jubilee, and 
the circumstances it was designed to com- 
memorate. As a piece of contemporaneous 
history, of a novel and interesting phase in 
the progress of the world, this narrative 
has peculiar value. 

THE THAF-DOOB. 

(Concluded from the last number of " To-Day," at po^ SST.) 

Ills face, however, remained half-shaded, 
so that she, though woman-like a little 
curious, was not sufficiently so to throw any 
light upon it from the lantern. Yet it did 
not escape her observation, that two kindly 
blue eyes were looking at her, while the 
watchword was given and replied to, exactly 
as she had been told it would. Without 
delay she hastened past the unknown, over 
the two staircases ; opened without great 
exertion the tfap-door and the chest ; took 
two bags out of the latter ; and, having 
again closed and locked every thing, deliv- 
ered them to Maccarthy's silent messenger. 

She now, for the first time, gained cou- 
rage to look at his face ; but he had already, 
after bowing, turned round, and, as it 
seemed to her, with a sigh ; so that she had 
only a hasty glimpse of tiis handsome and 
noble profile. He ouickly vanished behind 
the tall reeds ; and Maria returned, without 
any hindrance, to her chamber. 

Soon after this, the first shouts of victory 
of the Scotch mountaineers echoed even to 
the retired valley of Carthy. The two girls 
heard with joy this first exploit of the 
Stuarts, and the defeat of the English, or 
rather their flight, at Preston Pans. Mac- 
earthy was not among the few sacrifices 
of this not bloody and easily-purchased 
victory. 

Some weeks passed away, and there stood 
an upright cross, beneath the first, on the 
trunk of the old ash, and two holes beneath 
it. Almost without fe^, and not without a 
sort of pleasant expectation, Maria entered 
upon her night-wandering, and fulfilled it 



still and quietly as the first time. The 
dumb ambassaaor had a bandage tied 
straight across half his &ce, — apparently 
a memorial of Preston Pans, — and he 
looked with only one eye on the fair partici- 

Eator of this mysterious rendezvous. He 
owed respectfully, laid his hand still more 
emphatically on his heart, and disap- 
peared. 

Winter came. Nothing was heard di- 
rectly from Maccarthy ; but, circuitously, 
they learned that he was in Edinburgh, at 
the court of the volatile Edward, who, in 
careless blindness, gave himself up to rejoi- 
cings which an entire victory alone could 
have justified, while his hereditary enemy 
wus silently preparing his downfall. 

Spring followed. Skirmishes succeeded 
each other near Falkirk. Here, too, the 
Scotch were victorious, though with little 
advantage to the cause which had so weak 
and. unskilful a commander. Soon after 
this news reached Glencarthy, the third 
cross appeared on the ash- tree, and the two 
last holes beneath it. The weather was 
damp, and the air heavy. Clouds hung 
threatening behind the mountain ; but the 
storm did not break out until near midnight. 
As Maria went towards the chapel, the 
lightning glared in at the window, and 
threw a sudden light upon the altar, the 
pulpit, and the paintings. The thunder 
rolled heavily and gloomuy in the distance. 
Maria shuddered, and hastened to the tower 
door. The silent messenger stood leaning 
against the wall. With an unspoken 
salute she passed him, and descended into 
the vault. 

She quickly drew out the bags, and ^ve 
them to him : with one hand he received 
them, and with the other reached her a 
sealed letter, the inscription of which ran, 
— "To Miss Maria Berthie ; to be opened 
in the well-known vault." The storm had 
in the meantime come nearer, the lightning 
was brighter and more dazzling, the thunder 
rolled more vehemently, and shook the 
ruinous pile. Maria gave a glance toward 
the face of the stranger, and looked up to 
the flaming sky ; but he, apparently com- 
prehending her meaning, bowed low, laid 
nis hand on his heart, and hastened out 
into the fearful storm. Maria went with 
the letter back into the vault. She opened 
it : at first she saw a letter to herself, in 
which Maccarthy thanked her for her much- 
tried faith and the silence she had main- 
tained, and commended his sister to her for 
the future. He then besought her to place 
in the empty chest some carefully sealed 
documents which accompanied the letter, 
in which were the names of certain persons 
concerned in these late movements. 

" An important battle is about to take 
place," thus concluded the letter, '* the re- 



sult of which is doubtful. If it is fortunate, 
I shall know where to find the document ; 
if it should not be so, many names will be 
hidden from our enemies, and much noble 
blood will be spared. If I fall, so import- 
ant a secret will not be found upon my life- 
less body. Therefore place it, dear Miss 
Berthie, in the sure place ; take care of 
Lucy ; and fare you well." 

While Maria reaji this letter and complied 
with its request, the storm had been increa- 
sing, and had centred its power directly 
over the part of the building where she 
was ; but in the subterranean vault she did 
not perceive it. Just as she had taken up 
her lantern to set out on her return, she 
was sensible of a violent shock. — A fearful 
idea seized her. She hastened up the high 
stone steps, and found at the top — the 
trap-door closed ! 

In horror, she sank upon her knees, and 
placed the lantern on the upper stair. But 
she did not remain long m this position ; 
she rose quickly, and pressed her back and 
shoulders against the trap-door. In vain : 
it resisted every efibrt. She might as well 
have tried to move a mountain. 

She looked about now with the aid of her 
light, to see if she could not perceive some 
opening, some bolt, or something which 
would nelp her. But no ; the trap-door 
shut so firmly and closely that she lost all 
hope of raismg it by her own strength. 
She now began to shriek; but when she 
remembered what time of night it was, and 
that she was, moreover, in an entirely 
empty and uninhabited comer of the castle, 
she ceased, and resolved to await the return 
of day. 

She now, as she returned back into the 
cavern, came, for the first time, fully to the 
terrible conviction of her condition. To be 
buried alive ! Death has for a healthful 
soul no absolutely overpowering terror ; but 
to be buried before aeath, nature revolts 
firom it, and the strongest courage is broken 
at the thought. But, even in the jaws of 
death, hope never leaves the struggling 
spirit; and, if it finds no anchorage on 
earth, it rises to Heaven. Maria sank 
down on her fece, and prayed with glowing 
devotion, though with shuddering and 
trembling, to Him before whom every 

frave opens, and to whom the darkness of 
eath is as clear light. She arose strength- 
ened, and sat down, near the lantern, on 
the chest, with feelings similar to those of 
a person condemned to death who is sitting 
on his coflin. 

But she did not long remain there. An 
involuntary restlessness induced her to 
make new attempts. She tried again to 
force up the trap-door with the largest of 
the ke^s. It was in vain ; she could not 
move it. She went down, and now she 
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saw the light in her lantern was almost 
burned out. The flame rose and sank like 
life in a body struggling with death ; so 
soon would the eternal night begin, and the 
earthly light be put out, long before the 
soul was extinguished. 

In deep despair, she gazed on the light 
becoming weaker and wed^er eTcij moment. 
At last it went out, and she was m impene- 
trable darkness; silone^ unseen, unheard, 
beyond all help in her deep subterranean 
grave! 

Again she went up the steps. From the 
length of time the light had been burning, 
she could judge that it must be daybreak 
above. She knocked at the trap-door, she 
screamed till her voice died away in an 
anxious deep groan ; no one answered, no 
one heard her. She prayed again to God 
for a quick and merciful deliverance ; she 
crept down the stairs again into her dark 
grave, wrapped her face in her plaid, lay 
down, and leaned her head against the wall, 
awaiting the deliverance of death. Ex- 
hausted with her struggles and her fearful 
thoughts, she fell asleep. The brother of 
death, pain-soothing sleep, heard first her 
prayer, and took her into his deafening 
arms. How long she remained in this 
happy unconsciousness she could not tell ; 
but it was a. considerable time ; for, when 
she awoke, two new torments were upon 
her, — hunger and thirst. Then raged 
through her soul all the terrible stories she 
had heard of persons buried alive. She 
rose, she ran round her narrow prison, she 
again ascended the stairs, she renewed her 
shrieks till her voice died away in her 
throat, and she sank fainting on the steps : 
still no help. 

She no longer prayed for life, that she 
now considered as lost ; nor for death, that 
she knew to be certain ; but for repose for 
her soul, that she might meet her end with 
a blessed Christian preparation. Slowly 
she crept down again into the cavern, which 
she now never expected to leave. She 
seated herself on the lowest step, leaning 
back upon the next above. She thought 
over the events of her short life, prayed in 
humility for pardon of her known and un- 
known sins, and committed her soul to the 
;e of God the Father, and the love of his 
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A longer sleep, or rath^ a state of un- 
consciousness, soothed the sufferings of her 
soul and body. While she slept, a mercifiil 
Providence watched over her. The blind 
instrument of her deliverance was already 
set in motion. Just at the time when Cap- 
tain, now Colonel, Maccarthy had sent his 
trusty messenger home with the important 
document, he received an order to recon- 
noitre himself this region. As he happened 
to be quartered, during the night after Ma- 



ria was shut up, only three or four miles 
from Glencarthy, he was affected by a sin- 
gular anxiety and restlessness. It seemed 
to him as if he must take this occasion to 
go and bid farewell to his only sister for the 
last time. He had a presentiment he should 
never again see her ; and, as he afterwards 
thought, he had a feeling that all was not 
right at the castle. 

As soon as day dawned, he gave up the 
command to the next officer below him, 
hastened through bye-paths and cross-roads, 
and reached home m the afternoon. 

Here he found all in the greatest dis- 
tress. Miss Berthie had disappeared; it 
was now the second day since she had been 
seen; and, in spite of the most diligent 
search within and without the castle, she 
could not be discovered. Immediately the 
thought came to Maccarthy, that she was 
undoubtedly shut into the cavern; but 
partly, not to betray his secret, and partly 
not to alarm the timid Lucy, he sent the 
whole household out to seek for her in the 
neighborhood of the castle, begeed his 
sister to watch the house, and wentnimself 
with a beating heart to the tower. He 
was right ; he found the trap-door closed : 
it had been blown down in the hurricane 
of that stormy night, which had also 
broken all the glass remaining in the bow- 
window. He opened the trap-door. By 
the light of the lamp he brought with him, 
he saw Maria's plaid in which she had 
again wrapped herself, as in a shroud. 

^* God in heaven ! she is dead, and dead 
in my service," was his first thooght. 
** But see ! she lives." She had not heard 
the opening of the trap-door ; but the gleam 
of the lamp, as its rays entered the 
dungeon, reached her eyes, quickly she 
looked up, and saw her deliverer on the 
steps. So will the sound of the trumpet 
strike those "who are in their graves;" 
and so will they awake out of the loi^ 
slumber, as the beams of the everlasting 
morning dawn upon the dark habitations of 
the dead. He hastened down the steps, and 
took vnth joy and fear the again winlnng girl 
in his arms. He moistened her cold pale 
face and lips with some drops firom his 
soldier's flask ; and she soon awoke entirely 
from her faintness, strengthened by the 
spirit, and still more by the consciousness 
01 her deliverance. 

We can well ima^ne with what earnest 
emotion she thanked her heavenly as well 
as her earthly deliverer ; how penitently the 
latter bemoaned his thoughtlessness, in 
putting such a task upon her, which had 
cost her so much terror, and almost her life. 
He represented to her, however, that this 
too must remain a secret, as well firom his 
sister as from the rest of the fiunily, and 
that her long absence must be accounted 
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for by some fobla. Such ft one was arrajiged 
on their return to the inhabited part of the 
castle, and was easily believed by Lucy in 



the castle ; he then took a tender and 
aniioua &rewell of the two girli, and has- 
tened to hie fete. Fourteen days had 
BctkTcely pBBBed when Maria saw one mom- 
she arose, her eyes mechanically 



that Haccarthy wHH dead. Ae cautiously 
and as tenderlv as possible, she prepared 
her friend for this melancholy but not un- 
expected intelligence, which soon reached 
them in all its sad reality. She herself 
expected, at the midnight hour, the approach 
of the colonel's messengw, who had cer- 
tainly given her the sign, and whom she 
would certainly find at the accustomed 
place. 

At the first s^ke of twelve, Maria has- 
tened to the tower. There stood already 
the unknown silent friend, with his left arm 
in a bandage. For the first time she heard 
hia voice ; sad was the news he had to tell. 

"Our mutual IHend," said he, sighing 
deeply, " is no more. He poured out his 
noble blood on the plains of Culloden ; all 
is lost ; our army is dispersed i Charles Ed- 
ward has taken Sight ; I am escaping 
wounded here to tn ior a hiding-place trom 
my enemies." " I know one," said Maria, 
and her tears fell for the dead and also the 
living fiiend ; "I know a secure hiding- 
place, where no human eye can discover 
you. Follow me there." 

Maria conducted the wounded Rigitive to 
the vault, but took care first to fasten the 



with him her Ught, and left bim only to 
return ^^in with bedding, food, and heal- 
ing dressings for his wound. The fol- 
lowing night she carried him books, writing 
materials, and a stool. The chest served 
for a table. Two months the soldier pnsaed 
in this manner in his secret prison ; but it 
soon became a paradise to him, as they say ; 
for Maria was his Eve ; and in due time, 
when a universal amnesty had been de- 
clared, Maccarthy's &iend married Klaria 
Berthie, and Lucy fonnd with them a 
Mendly and more happy home than aba 
had had in the one to which she for- 
merly welcomed Maria, the gloomy and 
roinous castle of her anoestors. 



Thx April nnmbet of the Westminster 
Review, which has just been reprinted 
in this coiuitiy, contains a further article on 
American literature of tbe same shallow 
nature as those in the laat number. 



Tbrt held in Edinburgh a great meeting 

of ministers. It was too large for any haC 
or church iq the city, and an empty iron 
foundry was arranged for its purposes. Im- 
mense as the buifiing was, everybody was 
heard with ease. No matter how bed the 
speaker's bronchitis, everybody understood 
his hoarse whispers. 

Tbe architect — as architects do — fol- 
lowed suit. They built the next church in 
Edinburgh of exactly tbe proportions of the 
foundry. Alas 1 it proved to be the worst 
building for the voice ever built. Perhaps, 
they thought, there were too many windows, 
— the foundry had very few. So they bnilt 
the next church as da» as if it had stained 
windows, and was built in the dark ages for 
Catholics, instead of in the light ages for 
Protestants. They put in just &\e little odd 
windows which the foundry h ' 



then found, namely, that the charm of the 
foundry was in its bard-packed clay floor, on 
which there were no boards, but all was 
solid, the only feature of it which oould not 
he imitated in church or hall. 
There is a lesson for architects and other 
the story. 



Our readers will remember the statement 
in the sixteenth number of ■' To-Day," on 
the authority of tbe Anglo-Saxon Cbronicle, 
that the Aurora Borealis was observed in 
Europe in 926, several centuries earlier than 
has generally been slated. We are glad to 
find this statement confirmed : — 

Sib, — The authority for the northern 
lights of 926 does not rest only on the 
Saxon Chronicle. In Frodoard'a "Histoire 
de I'Eglise de Bheims," occurs the follow- 
ing passage: In the same Tear (926 or 92T), 
" one Sunday in the month of March, there 
were seen at Bheims armies of fire fighting 
in the heavens ; and, soon after, a terrible 
plague followed ; it was a sort of fever and 
cough followed by death, and afflicted all the 
nations of the Oanls and Germans." 

Yours, B. 

Thc sobrijuet which his over-enthusiastio 
fiiends endeavor to attach to Gleneral Soott, 
" the Hero of Man^ Battles," is a ratiier 
questionable compliment, when we remem- 
ber the old disticn (not in Hudibras) ; — 

" He who flghtf uid nuu awaj 
Hwj Ut« U) Bght uiatbu d^." 

To CoBBESPomiKTS. — " W. B." will ap- 
pear next week. We oai) make noUtinK of 
"W.J." and "A." 
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THS DEATH OF THE GOVDE. 



Where the mtea, with a 

Kiu Uig UDdi so goldea 
or the rockr coie o'erfro«ii«l 

Bt ft cutle oldiD, ^ 
Snore Che Condr on his iwoTd 

To the mud beside bim 
(Fulhleu nerer to hia word, 

Let wb&t would betide him), — 
" When the linaeC foldi bar wing*. 

And the flower iU chkliee. 
Here, beiide t 



I will m 



t thee, Alise." 



Sheitbed be then bii 


aicbful brud 


Donned bis caique 


itnuCj, 






From hii cbuger luit; ; 




main 


TbniDgh Che fomt lonel;. 


Echoed rwjk. ud tre. 




To this glad chuc 




•• When tiie linnet fol 




Aud the flower its i 




There, beiide tho»n] 




1 will meet my Alio 





Whitelj' rou the lilken tent 

Through the rordaroai oceui ; 
Prinoel; b&oaen, o'er it beat. 

Float with stately motioD. 
Bending to the faireaC there, 

Queen of Lots and Beauty, 
Bon the Coud« breathed in air, 

'Mid those worda of duty, — 
" When the linnet fold* her wingi 



r \^°^ '''"°''' 



Lwlu of loTe, from itarry eyes. 
Round Che knighti were InmiDg ; 

Swift the burniibad lanoe repliei. 
In the raalight gleaming. 



words bis 'page bas caught, 
s white lips languished, — 
e linnet folds her wings. 



! these runmng springs. 
It thee, Alice.*' 



Gently, then, with anxiou 
Tearfully thej bore hia 

W»Ted the pine-tree's moi 
Sadly ngbing o'er him. 



One wild glance, 
Soul to soul elc 



IB heart-tora 017, - 
■ 'ended. 



ling sky 

Spinu twain asoended. 
Folded were the linnet's wings. 

Closed the Bower's cbalioe, — 
Tbns, by Adimt'i miming sprisgs. 

Met the Cond« AUoe. 1 



LTTESABT HOTES. 

We imderetand that Natbamel Haw- 
T^oB^~E, our elegant New England author, 
has nearly completed a new romance, vhich 
he haa had fur some time m prepanctioa, 
the scene of which ii lud in 1\est Roi* 
hury. It will be published bv Mesara. 
TicKNOR, Rked, & Fields, in uniform atjle 
with their editiuns of Mr. Uawtbome's 
other popular works. 

John Banfabd haa nearly ready for the 

E!sa a Iland-Book for TrayelleTa in the 
St. it will be iaeucd in connecUnn with 
the exhibitiuD of his magnificent oriental 

panorama. 

Mr. Charles B. Norton, the proprietor 
of the useful and convenient monthly jour- 
nal called "Norton's literary Gazette," 
has established the " Irving Book Agency " 
at No. 71, Chambers-street, New York, 
where books will be supplied to libraries on 
the lowest terms ; oraers for the various 
aalea of libraries will be attended to ; trans- 
actions of the various historical societiea 
will be fumiahed, &c, Mr. N. advertisea 
a few complete sets of the Louisiana Histo- 
rical Collections, in three Tolumes, oetavo. 

A LIFE of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
continued to the present time, profeasing to 
contain "An Estimate of his Actions, an 
Authentic Narrative of all the Events of 
the Second of December, and hitherto 
Unpublished Details of his Private Hab- 
its, bas recently been published in Paris. 
The author is A. Barbier. 

The second part of the third volume of 
Colonel and Mrs. Sabine's Translation of 
Humboldt's Cosmos has been published in 
Ijoodon. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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TO THE POBTBAIT OF A KKIOHT OF 
KALTA BT OIOBOIONE. 

Come, warrior, and I will set thee in the son : 
Nor wilt thoa shrink ; for, by thy bronzed cheek, 
*Twas not thy wont to shUn his glowing kiss ; 
And many a day, I warrant me, that head 
Of thine hath roondly ached and throbbed 
Beneath thy cluster'd curls and barret-cap. 
So in the streaming sunshine I may rest thee. 
Where thou, from out the shadows that environ 
Outlines that years have softened, not obscured, 
Shalt reappear in all thy manly beauty. 
It shall iUume the fires of those dark eyes. 
Hidden beneath their lashes' silken drooping. 
As if once more they marked the Moslem moons 
Flashing afar, or in the tourney's whirl 
A little hand that waves a lover's token. 

Now falls the morning's radiance full on thee. 
Fathoms the inmost depth of richest tone 
And mellowest tint, that steal upon the eye 
With gradual revealing to its gaze. 
As shapes rise up from out a dungeon's gloom 
To one whose days are nights, whose nights are 

years. 
Oh that the witchery of sunbeams (such as woke 
Sweet Memnon-music from the sculptured stone) 
Might play around thy mouth, and loose Uie 

melody 
That flowed so soft, so rich, from thy Italian 

tongue ! 
Canst thou find now no language for thy musings 1 
Thy careless revery of a moment, Giorgione, 
Made the dream of centuries ; — nor can any 
Read it now ; for thou, Pilgrim Knight ! 
Long since laid down thy helm, thy shield and 

lance 
To rust where tatter'd banners drooping hang 
By frescoed walls, whose colors are grown dim. 
And windows stain'd with many a quaint device. 
Where round thee sleep the pious and the brave, 
A Brotherhood for all eternity. 

The story of thy lineage and career 
No marble tells ; a mystery for ever 
If glory tempted thee to arms, or hopeless love 
Drove thee an exile from thy childhood's home, 
To vow thy days to holy chivalry. 
Wert thou of they who warred at Acre valiantly ; 
Or of the band that came to dwell at Limibson 
With John of Cyprus ; or of Rhodes' conquerors 
'Neath the Grand Master Foulqves db Valleret,* 
Whose blazoned legend glow'd in golden glory 1 

But while I idly question thee unheeding. 
Who answerest not again, the errant sunlight 
Steals slowly on, its trooping motes dance by. 
I turn, and once more sombre shadows veil 
The lustrous eyes beneath their canopy. 
Deepen the hair's rich brown, and flowing beard. 
And hide the grace of sweeping drapery. — 
Still from thy breast the holy Cross gleams forth. 
The Rosary's beads yet glimmer in Siy hand. 

C. 

* Under Foulques de Valleret, the Knights of 
Malta captured Rhodes, and afterwards defended it 
against the Saracens ; since when, his successors 
have used F. E. R. T. for their device ; that is, 
** Foriitudo eju9 Rhodum tenuit, 
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inSBUHB A8 AH EH0LI8H OBITIO. 

TO THE EDITOR 0P-"T0-DAT." 

It may not be uDinterestine to some of 
your readers, who know Niebiuur chiefly as 
an historian, to meet him in the department 
of English criticism, and to hear what he 



thought of " Childe Harold " soon after its 
appearance, and of its author. It must be 
borne in mind that Niebuhr was, from early 
youth, intimately acquainted with the 
English language and literature. The 
princess Louisa, to whom the following let- 
ter is addressed, was the daughter of 
prince Ferdinand, youngest brother of 
Frederick the Great, and married to Prince 
Radzivil, the head of one of the oldest fami- 
lies of Poland. She was not only a lady of 
talent and great cultivation, but also a 
true-hearted woman, taking the deepest in- 
terest in the vicissitudes of ner native ^tx)un- 
try, and exercising no small, though quiet, 
influence upon its affairs. Her interest in 
the public affiiirs of Prussia made her natu- 
rally acquainted with Niebuhr, who played 
no unimportant part in the regeneration of 
that country ; for Niebuhr was not only a 
man of letters, but a practical statesman. 
It was as a financier that he was induced to 
enter the Prussian service, after he had 
been president of the Bank of Copenhagen. 
But, above all, he was a man of incorrup- 
tible integrity, and of such simplicity of 
character ana singleness of heart as are 
seldom combined with so much knftwledge 
of man and human af^irs. 

From a Letter of Niebuhr to the Princess 

Louisa. 

" The marks which your 
royal hiirhness has placed in * Childe Ha- 
rold ' wul be carefully preserved. I can- 
not yet fully enter into the spirit of this 
poet. I can, indeed, excuse nis imitation 
of the old language and stanza ; for the 
English of the present time are not able to 
concoct their poetry without this sort of 
condiment ; at least not beyond satire and 
song. But is it not indeed a horrible 
character, which is evidently that of the 
poet himself, — a rich , high-bom, young vo- 
luptuary, prematurely old, and palled by 
sensual pleasures, who wanders about the 
world as if to subject himself to a kind of 
water-cure of the soul ? The English have 
been reproached with the gloomy views of 
the world exhibited by their poets. When 
these proceed from the heart, and the 
melancnoly of a great soul which knows 
herself, and in herself laments, with others, 
the desolation in which almost all of us 
find ourselves when our first youth is pass- 
ed, and the time gone, never to return, 
in which all the germs of a higher life 
might have sprung up, but before moral 
liberty is extinguishea or checked in its 
development, — then I love and respond to 
them aom my innermost soul. This melan- 
choly glows with love. But an egotist, 
who is conscious that he has become a 
wandering skeleton, as it were; and, for 
his consouition, obstinately insists that the 
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whole world is dead like himself, which is 
not true ; who, like * Childe Harold,* has 
no more tears, no more love, — such a one 
excites horror in me. This feeling is even 
more disagreeable than that excited by the 
untamed pride and insolence of the author, 
who asserts that, with the exception of the 
English and French, no nation stands, with 
reeard to culture, above the Turks. And 
what shall we say of the parallel dravni 
between the GrecKs and Irish Catholics? 
Does an Englishman dare thus to calumni- 
ate his owa nation ? 

" dn the other hand, I perceive very 
well the peculiar beauties of his descrip- 
tions, especially in the second canto. 
Partly to read this once more, and partly 
for the purpose of copying some of the 
learned matter in the appendices, I ask 
your royal highnesses permission to keep, 
some days longer, not only the * Corsair ' 
and * Lara,' which I have not yet read, 
but also * Childe Harold.' Even that which 
is omitted in the appendices is an occa- 
sion of regret to me ; for instance, that 
the poet has printed the altogether unpoetic 
song of the Jacobin Riga, and ot the 
dancing-song of the maidens of Athens two 
stanzas only, which are so harmonious and 
of so charming and dance-like a movement 
that they still sound in my ears, and keep 
alive the useless desire after that which we 
might have had. We German barbarians 
would have chosen differently. 

. . . ** I have perhaps made, in these 
pages, too free use of the permission which 
your royal highness grants to me of telling 
frankly what I think . Without this liberty , 
the respectful and unlimited attachment 
and devotion with which I recommend my- 
self to your continued kindness would be 
less vivid and strong. Your royal hish- 



ness's obedient 



NlEBUHR.' 



HOTIOES OF BOOKS. 



Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 2 vols. Boston : John 
P. Jewett & Co. 

We had heard of the great popularity of this 
book (so far as a large sale is any evi- 
dence of popularity) ; and various stories, 
whettier true or apocryphal, we cannot tell, 
had come to our ears, of paper mills and 
binderies being exclusively occupied in sup- 
plying the demand, and keeping the market 
stocked. We had heard also of the great 
interest of the story ; so great that those 
young ladies who had begun it could not 
sleep till they had finished it, and those who 
had finished it could not sleep till they had 
begun it aeain. Besides all this, we had 
heard of the extreme fairness and impar- 
tiality of the work, which, though written 



about slavery, could ^ve delight to perhaps 
the most ultra of Northern reformers, and 
no offence to the most excitable of Southern 
conservatives ; and all this induced us to read 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin '' through, although 
it fills two volumes of more than three hun- 
dred pages each. 

We would speak first of the book as a 
novel and work of art. That it has been, 
and will for a time continue to be, largely 
read, is admitted on all hands. And for 
this there are several causes. In the first 
place, it was originally published in a weekly 
paper of extended circulation, which intro- 
duced it to a large and vridely scattered 
public, and gave it the benefit of*^this sort of 
general advertising. In the next place, it is 
written upon a subject about whicn the pub- 
lic mind is and has been greatly excited ; so 
that any thing that rises, as this book does, 
above the level of the hopeless trash about 
slavery, with which small-headed men are 
flooding the country through the news- 

{)apers, is hailed as a great relief, and wide- 
y read, almost as a matter of course. Add 
to this, that it does not take the shape of an 
argument written by some reformer, good 
only at denunciation, but that it is a novel 
description of one phase of life as it really 
exists among us, — opening a wide field of 
interest to all, yet entered upon by few of 
any ability or note ; and all this accounts 
satisfactorily, we think, for a great part 
of the popularity of the work, without the 
necessity of supposing any great ability 
displayed in it as a work of art. 

But it will not account for all, and we wish 
to say that the book deserves for its intrinsic 
merits the popularity which it possesses. 
There are in it vividly drawn characters, and 
strokes of humor and pathos, which would 
add honors to any of our American female 
writers. The vniter of ** Uncle Tom's Ca- 
bin" has attempted what few have attempt- 
ed, and still fewer succeeded in, namely, to 
f^ye a fair and honest view of slavery as it 
IS ; doing justice to- the North, and justice 
to the South. And in this she has, in the 
main, succeeded. That she is at times a 
little unfair, is not to be wondered at : the 
wonder is, that one who feels so warmly 
should write so fiiirly. Having said thus 
much at the outset, we shall venture to 
speak of the book with freedom, both as to 
what we like and as to what we dislike. 

Mrs. Stowe exhibits a thorough under- 
standing of the negro himself, as well as of 
his life and manners ; and the writer of tliese 
remarks knows what the negro is, and what 
slavery is, having been bom and bred in a dis- 
tant Southern State. In vol. i. pp. 39 to 46, 
there is a description of the old family 
cook, aunt Chloe, the correctness of which 
must be admitted by all who are acquainted 
with that genus. The slave considers him- 
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self 80 &r identified with his owner as 
rather to look down u^n those whose 
worldly condition is inferior to that of his 
owner, thou^ &r superior to his own. So 
aunt Chloe objects to a certain Mrs. lincon, 
that she has no style, '* Can she kinder 
sweep it into a room like my missis ? Oh, 
eo way! don't tell me nothin' o' dem 
Lincons ! " 

The mutual contempt that negroes and 
mulattoes entertain one for the other is 
well hit off in vol. ii., p., 35. Another negro 
having heen brought into the fainilv, Rosa, 
the mulatto chamoer-maid, says, '* What in 
the world majs'r wanted Another of these 
low niggers for, I can't see." To which 
Dinah, the black cook, replies, *' You go 
long ! No more nigger daii you be ! You 
seem to tink yourself white folks. You 
an't nerry (neither) black nor white. I'd 
like to be one or turrer (t'other)." 

The aversion which a Northerner feels for 
a neero, though it is perhap easy to under- 
stand, shoifs at the same tmie an amusing 
inconsistency when it is contrasted with his 
words and professions. This is well stated 
in vol. i., p. 257, where St. Clair speaks to 
his Northern cousin, ^' You would think no 
harm in a child's caressing a large dog, 
even if he was black ; but a creature that 
can think and reason and feel and is im- 
mortal, you shudder at. You loathe them 
(negroes) as you would a snake or a toad, 
and yet are indignant at their wrongs. 
You would not have them abused ; but you 
do not «rant to have any thing to do with 
them yourselves. You would send them to 
Africa out of your sight and smell, and then 
send a missionary or two to do up all the 
self-denial of elevating them compendi- 
ously. ' ' We recollect ourselves an amusing 
instance of this personal prejudice. Having 
occasion once to make a call in this vicinity 
in company with a Southern lady, the con- 
versation happened to take a turn not alto- 
gether new, namely, the atrocious character 
of servants in general ; from that, some 
distant allusions to slavery, and then back 
again. The lady of the house lamented 
(we had almost said, execrated) the cha- 
racter of her own servants, but at the same 
time could not think of having negroes 
about her; and as to eating fioKod cooked 
by one, the very idea was shocking. We 
were somewhat taken aback at this, parti- 
cularly as we owed what little flesh we 
then possessed to the exertions oi a certain 
aunt Uhloe of our own ; but prudence sug- 
ffested to keep still. Not so our Southern 
friend, who remonstrated, " But, madam, 
what objection can there be to a black 
cook ? The black does not came o^." 

We have said that we consider the popu- 
larity of '* Uncle Tom's Cabin " due in part 
to its intrinsic merits, and in part to its 



accidents ; but that its merits are alto- 
gether beyond the greater part of what the 
public is treated to on this subject. It was 
not to be expected, in the natiure of things, 
that it should be entirely &ir ; though, com- 
pared with most of what is to be heard 
about slavery, it is reasonable and not one- 
sided. We have now a few words to say 
upon the probable influence and effects of * 
the book, and its merits considered as a 
discussion of the slavery question. Where- 
ever such a system as slavery exists, there 
any of the incidents mentioned in this 
book may occur. There may be such 
masters as Segue, though we have never 
seen them. There are such masters as 
Mr. Shelby, and some such as St. Clare. 
While the passions and weaknesses of men 
are what they are, it is in vain to deny that 
the worldly condition of some slaves may 
he that of Cassy on the one hand, and 
Adolph on the other. Leaving out the 
element of bodily ownership, just such ca- 
ses exist in Boston and New York, and 
everywhere else. It is no doubt well that 
all the people should know the misery that 
exists away and the misery that exists at 
home. As a skilfiil and moving appeal to 
the feelings, the book has great power. It 
is calculated to excite the indignation of 
many by presenting to them &cts, which no 
doubt may and do exist, and of which they 
were be&re ignorant. It may perhaps 
enlighten the minds of some who have 
imagined the slaves to be three millions 
of morose and down-trodden men, whose 
life is one unvarying round of toil, with 
nothing to lighten or alleviate. But will 
it do any practical good ? 

Constitutional considerations, however 
grave they might be in the opinion of some, 
would evidentTy have little weight with our 
author. But no one could have expected it 
to be otherwise. That she does not appre- 
ciate or understand them is evident from the 
lame statement of them which she puts in 
the mouth of Mr. Bird, who passes for a U. 
S. Senator at vol. i. , pp. 118—122. Bearing 
this in mind, we can take, with a good-na- 
tured smile, her fling (since it is pretty 
well done) at vol. i., p. 95, in these words : 
** So spoke this Rentuckian, who had not 
been instructed in his constitutional rela- 
tions, and consequently was betrayed into 
acting in a sort of Christianized manner, 
which, if he had been better situated and 
more enlightened, he would not have been 
left to do.^' 

Of the possibility of voluntary emancipa- 
tion she takes the view of an enthusiast : 
** This is a day of great deeds. Heroism 
and disinterestedness are rising up here and 
there in the earth. The Hungarian nobles 
set free millions of serft at an immense pecu- 
niary loss, and perhaps among us may be 
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found generous spirits, who do not estimate 
honor and justice by dollars and cents,'' 
vol. ii. , p. 138. It is cold-blooded, after these 
fine words, to come in "with common-sense 
considerations of human prudence and sel- 
fishness. But does any one really suppose 
that a nation is to 1>e so sublimated as to 
liberate millions of slaves, whilst the system 
is profitable, and subjection practicable? 
History shows no such thing. The case of 
the Hungarian nobles is quoted. Far be it 
from us to embroil ourselves in two such 
knotty points as slavery and the Hungarian 
question at the same time. But perhaps 
tne liberation of their serfs by the Hun- 
garian nobles admits of a different and a 
rational explanation. The Hungarian serfs 
had no political privileges, untu the Aus- 
trian government offered them what they 
had no constitutional right to give ; and, for 
this, our reformers, wnth beautiful consist- 
ency, berate Austria, which is all well 
enough ; for Austria acted firom no good 
motive. It was then, that with an en- 
lightened policy, for which we honor them, 
or an enli^ntened selfishness, that the Hun- 
giirian nooles (alone having the constitu- 
tional right to give these privileges) gave 
them to their serfs, and thus secured tnem 
for the most part to their own side, although , 
after all, they might have obtained the privi- 
leges without the nobles giving them. This 
incident has been the theme for a good deal 
of bombast, until some people have come to 
believe that a deed was done by the Hun- 
garian nobles hitherto unheard of. But, if 
the other vitfw be correct, the whole matter 
is explained upon grounds which human 
nature can understand ; and for authority, 
if we recollect aright, we may quote Kossuth 
himself in one of his New York speeches. 
To this authority both sides will bow : the 
one, because out of him they make most of 
their capital ; the other, because it estab- 
lishes their point. 

We hav« l>ut one thing more to say of 
the book, because it relates to a fallacy 
which it is not difficult to expose. Our 
reformers are never weary or attacking 
merchants. Men who deal in large commu- 
nities where many minds coming in contact 
act and react on each other, ana who carry 
on business at widely distant points, where- 
by extreme opinions conflict and moderate 
each other, are not understood by him who 
nurses one thought and breathes one atmo- 
sphere. We once heard a somewhat noted 
reformer inveigh in good set terms against 
mercantile law ! He seemed to consider it a 
tricky art to convey money into merchants' 
pockets, though it did not &ppe&r from 
whom the money was to come. Tne passage 
in " Uncle Tom's Cabin " of which we wish 
to speak is at vol. ii., pp. 158, 159. It 
tells of the * failure of a New Orleans firm 



owing a large sum to a New York merchant. 
Their property, consisting in part of slaves, 
was attached and sold ; and his share trans- 
mitted to the New Y'ork merchant, who " is 
a member of a Christian church, but could 
not lose so much money for a principle ; so 
he pocketed the proceeds, went to the sacra- 
ment of his Lord and theirs, and thought no 
more of it. " No doubt many of the readers 
of this book give thanks that they are not 
as this merchant. But, my dear sir or 
madam, if you are a reasonable person, you 
will allow that mercantile dealings with all 
parts of the world, the South included, are 
m the nature of things, and must be. You 
must know, then, that all property at the 
South rests on slaves and slave-labor for its 
basis. Whether, in order to pay his debt to 
the New York merchant, the New Orleans 
merchant fails, and has his property at- 
tached ; or sells his slaves without failing, 
and pays the debt with the proceeds ; or 
makes enough out of his business, the capi- 
tal of which is furnished by slaves and their 
labor, — it can make no difterence. If the 
New York merchant is to lose his debt in 
the case put, on the same principle, if his 
debt is paid, he is to invest it in the pur- 
chase and liberation of slaves — on the same 
principle is the fair author of *' Uncle 
Tom's Cabin " to invest the amount of her 
large sales in the purchase of slaves for libe- 
ration, or at least to invest that part which 
comes from the Southern sale ; for every 
dollar which she so receives comes directly or 
indirectly from the sale or labor o£ slaves. 
Why should she ** go to the sacrament " with 
any better conscience than the New York 
merchant? Be assured, my dear sir or 
madam, that you are not so much better 
than other people, after all. 

But we have taken up enough space with 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin.'' It is an interest- 
ing novel, in an entirely new field of fiction. 
Its constitutional doctrines, if not sound, 
are at least open and consistent, which is 
more than can be said of those of some 
politicians who would go to the same 
lengths in action. It is a fairer book than 
we expected to find it, though it represents 
Mrs. St. Clare as saying, ** I keep mj cow- 
hide about, and sometimes 1 do lay it on ; 
but the exertion is too much forme," — 
vol. i., p. 252, — a speech not in harmony 
with her general character, which is selfish, 
but lazily elegant ; and, if meant to indicate 
anything like a usage among even a small 
proportion of Southern women in her posi- 
tion in life, is a most gross and unjustinable 
misrepresentation; one which, firom the 
general character of the book, we think the 
authoress incapable of making ; and also 
though it puts sometimes into the mouths of 
Southern speakers common-place sneers at 
the clergy, which would surprise those who 
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(Lre repreaentecl aa uttering tliom ; and 
which siivur ruther, according to our notioD, 
of thai part of New Eagland which finds an 
orgiLQ in the culumna ol the Liberator. 

GAicriES AND Gbavitiss, bj Horace Smith. 

New York : D. Appleton A Co. 
Tnis collection of miscellaneous writings, 
by one of the ttuthore of the "Rejected 
Addresaee," consists of Belectionn from one 
published bj Colhum in London in 182.5, 
and forms a volume of the attractive series 
cnllod " Appleton's Popular lihrary." We 
Cocfcsa that the eliitracter of the piccea hna 
rather disappointed us. Most persons, we 

gesume, hare founded their opinion of 
orace timith upon the inimitable "Re- 
jected Addresses," the wit of which will 
pTobably not lose its point until the great 
poets whose works it imitated have lost their 
admirers, — and that will never be. Wo 
can appreciate the "Rejected Addrosses" 
new B9 well as when they Brst appeared. 
But with man^ of the pieces in the volume 
before us, this ia not the cage. Notnith- 
standing the care which seems to have been 
judicious! J taken to omit the pieces of 
merelv temporary interest, readers will, we 
f^ar, find themselves unable to comprehend 
the meaning of some of the allusions, or to 
understand some of the hits. It ia not that 
the subjects are forgotten, but that the man- 
ner of treating them hna become aomewhat 
obaolete. It la curious to sec how much 
^e style of humorous pieces has changed 
fnnce the days when these appeared, twenty 
or thirty years ago, in the " New Monthly 
Magaiiino." Their wit and humor aeem 
heavy and cumbroua, compared with the 
sprightly sparkle of our modem laugh- 
raisers. Whether the change indicates an 
increase of refinement and of good taste, 
we will not now undertake to say. Rut 
appelitea wliich are tongiog_ for modem 
dainties cannot find gratification in aolida, 
however good and wholeaome. 

A volume of similar miacellnniea by 
Jnmea Smith, the other author of the 
"Rejected Addreases," is announced for 
early publication on the same plan and in 
the same style. 



PHOITETIC raSTBUCnOlT. 

In the Maasachuaetts Honse of Repre- 
sentatives, April 13, 1852, the Committee 
on Education reported on " the petition of 
James W". Stone and others, truatees of the 
Boston Phonetic Sohnul, in favor of the 
phonetic system of instruction." How 
much legislative action was prayed for by 
the petitioners we do not know. The Com- 
mitteo'a report, however, after dwelling 
upon the matter at some little length, 
»»V9, " The committee would " "^ * 



school committees and teochera the intro- 
duction of the phonetic system of iiutj 
tion into nil t)ie primary schools of the 
State;" and" the committee therefore deem 
the subject of sufficient iraportnnco to 
worthy of the attention of school comi 
tees, and of those who have the charge of 
common school instruction." No bSl or 
resolve is introduced, and we sunpose that 
the legislature will not be called upon for 
any definite favorable action, beyond the 
adoption of this "recommendation" by 
the acoeptonoe of this report. 

Ws hope that the form in which the 

Question is presented to then will not in- 
uce any members of the legislature to 
vote in &vor of the phonetic system by ac 
copting this report, who would hesitate ii 
mving their assent to a bill requiring it 
mtroduction bto the schools, or making ai 
appropriation in its behalf. This " recom 
mendation" of a committee, sustained by 
the legislature, either has some weight or 
none, — it means something or nothing. 
If it has no weight, — if it means nothing, 
— it is certainly useless ; if it ia of con- 
sequence, it aught not to receive the sup- 
port of members on the plea of its □ — 
couunittnlism or its insignificance. 

A minority report was presented at the 
same time, signed by Samuel Kettell, Esq., 
which, al^r considering the matter at length 
with great cleameaa and fairness, and re- 
futing with signal success the positions 
assumed by the majority of the committee, 
concludes with the recommendation that the 
petitioners have leave to withdraw their 
petition. We were delighted to find that 
there was a gentleman upon the committee 
so capable of understatu^n^ thia matter in 
its true light, and so able to represent it 
adequately in a report as the author of the 
minority report has shown himself; and 
we cannot conceive how any unbiassed and 
candid member of the legislature, on read- 
ins both reports, can fail to see that the 
minority report much better deserves to 
receive the legislative sanction than that of 
the majority of the committee. 

Although Jlr. Kettell'a report disposes of 
the subject quite thoroughlv, we purpoae to 
offer a few brief considerationa with regard 
to the subject. 

Some of our readers may bo inclined to 
aak, " What is the phonetic system of ii 
atrnction " from which auch immense ac 
vantagea are to flow, — among them (say the 
committee) the saving of two years' time 
each to the two hundred tbouaand children 
in the State, and which the legislature is 
called upon so confidently to recommend? 
" Phonetic," it is well known, is the adjeo- 
ve derived from " Phonoeraphy " by the 
itaries of that study. But "phonogra- 
phy " is not the only thing taught under 
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th'e " phonetic system." Impressed with 
the immense disadvantage which their 
alphabet labored under from being one 
which it was impossible to print, though 
easy to write, the inventors of phonography, 
having become somewhat expert as imita- 
tors of Cadmus in the business of inventing 
alphabets, invented another set of letters 
wnich they call ** Phono typy." 

These letters correspond to the letters of 
the phonographic alphabet, in the same way 
that the ordinary pnnted letters correspond 
to those of ordinary manuscript ; but there 
is this important and radical difference, 
which is nowhere, we believe, alluded to in 
the reports ; that whereas with the ordinary 
alphabet there is such resemblance between 
the printing and writing letters that a child 
who has learned to read a printed page 
easily learns to read clearly vmtten manu- 
script, yet in the phonetic system there is 
not a shadow of analogy between the pho- 
notjpic and phonographic letters; so that 
it 18 clear that the ** phonetic system" re- 

?[uires two distinct alphabets to be learned, 
or practical purposes, instead of one. This 
is a consideration of consequence. Suppose 
now-a-days, that the name of our journal, 
for instance, was printed as it is, " To-Day," 
but written " Dx-fut" — that is, that one set 
of letters were used in printing, and an 
entirely new and distinct set in writing, — 
would this be a better order of things? 
Would it not be the cause of endless con- 
fusion ? Would it be easier to learn than 
the present system, where the written let- 
ters follow as nearly as practicable the print- 
ed letters? 

The phonotypic alphabet uses all the 
twenty-six letters of our common English 
alphabet, with the addition of rather less 
than as many more, either borrowed from 
the Greek, or originating in the fertile minds 
of the inventors. Like those in the cor- 
relative phonographic alphabet, it is claimed 
that every souna in the language is repre- 
sented by one of these letters, and that 
each of these letters represent* but one 
sound. And herein is supposed to be the 
advantage of the alphabet. We grant, in- 
deed, that, so far as that matter goes, it may 
in consequence be easier to learn to read 
" phonotypy" than to learn to read com- 
mon printing. But it by no means follows 
that the easiest way to learn to read com- 
mon printing is to learn phonotypy first. 
Why it should be supposed that it is, we 
are at a loss to conceive ; and if it be true, 
we should expect to see it accounted for 
by some explanation. This, however, is 
not done by the committee in their report. 
They assert boldly that it is so, give several 
iUustrations of it, and two very lame at- 
tempts at arguments from analogy, and then 
pass the matter by as proved. 



It is perhaps worth while to examine the 
committee ^s frail train of reasoning on this 
point, since it is that on which the whole 
matter turns ; and if our view of it be cor- 
rect, even if all the rest of the committee's 
statements, and all the other &ir visions of 
phonetic enthusiasts, were well founded, yet 
it must follow that it would not be worth 
while to introduce the ** phonetic system" 
into the schools. 

Our readers will bear in mind that the 
committee's argument is this : It is claimed 
that the phonotypic alphabet is so superior 
to the common alphabet that it is learned 
more quickly ; and that in consequence the 
best way to learn the common alphabet 
is to learn the phonotypic first. This con- 
sequence we deny to oe le^timate. The 
committee seek to support it first by the 
example of the eight children taught under 
the phonetic system who were exhibited 
before them. We shall have something 
further to say below of these ** exhibitions," 
and of how much or little value they are 
worth as testimony. We merely remark 
now that the reason why children who have 
learned phonotypy well can read common 
print passably is oDvious. The phonotypic 
alphabet includes, as we have said, all, or 
nearly all, the letters of the ordinary alpha- 
bet ; and moreover, in assigning sounds to 
the common letters in the phonotypic 
alphabet, that sound was given to each 
wnich it most frequently bears in the com- 
mon alphabet. In reading the ordinary 
print, tne child accordingly meets with no 
new letters ; and he assigns to each letter, 
as he reads, its nfost common sound. He 
thus reads with the least liability to mis- 
take admissible, while giving but one sound 
to each letter. But this is nothing more 
than is accomplished with infinite less 
trouble by any judicious and careful teacher, 
who understiuids the subject of teaching the 
common alphabet ; he will require the child 
to learn for each letter its most usual 
sound ; and when he has done this, it is clear 
his pupil has gained every advantage that 
the phonotypic pupils l^an possibly have, 
without the trouble and confusion of learn- 
ing fourteen or more other letters having 
no use whatever. This is so clear that we 
are surprised that words can be wasted 
about it on any side. 

We have no disposition, however, to con- 
ceal what in our opinion is the true state of 
the case. The fact is, that most people 
have not been so deeply impressed as the 
committee with the great value of two years' 
time each to two hundred thousand child- 
ren, when that time is to be taken between 
the ages of one and three, at which period 
of their lives the young citizens perhaps find 
some time hang on their hands not employed 
in acquiring instruction or gain, even under 
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the present condition of things. Most 
people have consequently been willing to 
employ as instructors of very young youth, 
some most excellent persons, who, however, 
had not studied the principles of language 
so deeply as the founders of the** phonetic 
system." The teaching of these persons, 
we doubt not, might be improved, and child- 
ren might learn to read more quickly than 
they now do, without, however, requiring a 
resort to the ** phonetic system." But im- 
provement in tne present system is wholly 
unnecessary, so long as children learn to 
read, as they now do, under their present 
teachers, fast enough for their health or 
their sure progress. 

To return, however, to the committee's 
line of argument. ** If, by some strange 
freak in the history of numeration," they 
say, ** we had had delivered to us by our 
fore&thers (meaning the Arabs, we pre- 
sume) a scheme of numeration, consisting 
of only seven digits," vrith complex con- 
ditions and rules, instead of the present 
simple system — on the hypothesis of this 
convenient if, they claim that the present 
system of notation would be of use in 
teaching the awkward and absurd one. The 
comparison which is drawn between this sin- 
gular notation and what the committee call 
*' our present irregular, curious, and chaotic 
system of spelling," whether fair and true, 
or not, has nothing to do with the subject. 
Phonographers have long ago wisely aban- 
doned as useless the attempt to change to 
their plan the world's system of writing and 
spelling. It is as impossible as a nSlical 
cnange m the system ofarithmetical notation 
would be if * * our fore&thers ' ' had saddled us 
with a defective one. But the committee 
claim, that in such a contingency the simple 
system of notation would be a great help to 
learning the more complex ; and hence argue 
that phonotypy is a nelp to learning com- 
mon ^rint. Stated in general terms, the 
committee's claim has perhaps some sem- 
blance of truth ; but, as applied to the pre- 
sent case, we deny its force entirely. Take 
an example, not like the committee's, 
wholly suppositious, but real and actual. 
The English reckon money on a complex 
svstem ; pounds, shillings, i>ence, and far- 
things have different and arbitrary relations 
to each other. We reckon money (perhaps 
it is the cause of the proverbial Yankee thrift 
and asserted avarice) much mor6 easily. 
Our dollars, dimes, cents, and mills bear 
uniform and fixed relations to each other. 
Will anybody, short of a madman or a fana- 
tic, pretend that it would &cilitate the 
young Englishmen in learning to perform 
their calculations in sterling money to teach 
them first federal money? Would the 
knowledge of the latter advance them a 
single inch upon their road, beyond what 



the mere practice in numbers included in it 
implies? No; and the reason is obvious. 
Federal money may be more simple, and 
sterling money more complex, but they are 
different ; ana, although the more simple 
perhaps generally leads and helps to the 
more complex, the radical difference between 
the things in this case prevents one from 
helping the other. So it may be that phono- 
typy is more simple, and common print more 
complex ; but they are so radically difTerent, 
that the one helps to the other no more 
than the .mere practice in learning letters 
included in it implies. It appears to us that 
the committee's own hypotheticated in- 
stance works against their conclusions, and 
not in favor of them. 

The committee seek to fortify their posi- 
tion by another illustration, which is pernaps 
more fortunate, but is equally futile as 
an argument. " If we were obliged to 
teach a child to walk over heaps of oroken 
brick-bats," the^ say, '* we should judiciously 
begin by teaching him to walk first upon 
the level floor." Very likely; but, if you 
were teaching him to swim, you would not 
"judiciously begin" by teaching him to 
sprawl upon dry land. We have no faith 
in this indirect course of proceeding, this 
going to Providence as a short cut to Port- 
end. But the committee sa^, *' The more 
gradual we make the ascent either to infor- 
mation or position, the more rapid and sure 
the acquisition of both." Indeed! How 
&r vfill ascending to the cupola of the State- 
house carry us towards the top of Bunker 
Hill monument t It is clear we cannot gain 
the summit of the latter structure, however 
near we may have approached it ix^ eleva- 
tion, without descending from the former 
and beginning our ascent anew. It is just 
80, we contend, with phonotypy : however 
far its study may seem to lead on the road 
of learning to read, children cannot attain 
the reading of common p^t without the 
trouble of leaving it off, and beginning 
anew. 

Our readers will perhaps be surprised to 
learn that these '^ illustrations " compre- 
hend the whole of the reasoning on which 
the committee base the recommendation of 
their report. Such,' however, is the case, 
unless we include as a part of the argument 
the force of the example presented in the 
exhibition of the eight children who ap- 
peared before them. How little depend- 
ence can be placed on this sort of testimony 
we proceed briefly to consider. 

fjght children appeared before the com- 
mittee, and passed a satis&ctory examina- 
tion. They were selected from a school of 
fiity, which has been instructed in the 
phonetic system. Would the experiment 
have succeeded equally well, if the whole 
school had been exhibited! Were these 
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children contrasted with others taught by 
competent instructors in the ordinary way ? 
Not at all. No committee can pretend to 
say how such a contrast woula have re- 
sulted. 

An examination like this is a mere farce. 
A few picked children are produced, who, it 
is asserted, have pursued a certain course of 
instruction, and that too under skilful 
teachers and with all the stimulants which 
are afforded by the novelty of the thing, the 
enthusiasm of Mends, the excitement of 
frequent exhibitions, and the hope of pecu- 
niary rewards offered by the council of the 
Phonographic Society. Admit that they make 
a creditable appearance, it by no means 
follows that tnis is to be ascribed to the 
theoretical peculiarities of the system on 
which it is professed that their instruction 
has been based, rather than to some other 
wholly foreign circumstances. 

We happen to know, however, something 
of the manner in which these examinations 
are conducted, and of the way legislative 
committees describe them, which entirely 
prevents us from awarding any value to this 
one. We were present at a similar exami- 
nation, the year previous, at which the same 
children appearea. The committee of that 
year, as mdeed is stated in this year's 
report, ** gave a very favorable report *' of 
that examination ; and it was, we believe, 
considered, like the one this year, as wholly 
satisfactory. A single incident which then 
happened we relate, as showing the value of 
this testimony. A reverend gentleman upon 
the committee (perhaps influenced a little 
by a pardonable desire of making a display 
of his*erudition before the assembled multi- 
tude of ladies) , wrote off a few Greek words, 
the initial verse of the Gospel according to 
St. John, in the New Testament if we re- 
member rightly, to be translated into the 
phonetic characters and read. The ^ntle- 
man who was conducting the examination 
translated the words accordingly ; but, for 
some unknown reason, they were not handed 
to the children to read, as had been all the 
other English sentences which had been pro- 
posed, but were handed to another of the pho- 
nographic teachers, who, however, it vraa 
statea, was ignorant of Greek. After look- 
ing long and pondering much over the mys- 
tic sentence, ne read it aloud, giving the last 
two words quite incorrectly. But few of 
the audience, of course, knew that it was 
wrong ; but, the proposer of the sentence 
not being quite satisfied, it was handed 
to another of the phonographic gentlemen 
assisting at the examination, and this time 
to one who knew Greek, and to whom, 
of course, the sentence was familiar afler 
he had begun to read it. He read it, 
of course, rightly. The reverend gentleman 
on the committee pronounced the reading 



correct ; the audience applauded much in the 
same way that the pit at a circus applauds 
when a rider finsdly accomplishes a feat after 
one or two failures — and the committee are 
satisfied with the exhibition. A fair exper- 
iment has been fairly tried, and has fiiiled ; 
but the committee are satisfied. For a com- 
mittee to report fevorably upon such evidence 
indicates dishonesty and misrepresentation, 
which can only be excused by supposing 
their utter ignorance of the nature of the 
test, and indeed of the whole matter. 

We might perhaps say more — perhaps 
some of our readers think we might better 
have said less. We trust, however, that the 
Massachusetts legislature will not sanction 
even the recommendation of such folly on the 
inadequate evidence before them. No neces- 
sity exists for legislative action. By existing 
laws, the school committee of any town 
may, if it see fit, introduce this or any other 
study into the schools, provided it do not ex- 
clude those few branches absolutely required 
by the statute. In this way the phonetic 
system has already been introduced into 
twelve out of the four thousand public 
schools in the State ; and in this way it can 
be introduced into the rest, if school com- 
mittees and the people desire it. 

AKEGDOTE OF SIS WALTEB SCOTT. 

Sir Walter told the following anecdote to 
a gentleman, who immediate^ afterwards 
related it to one of the editors of Cham- 
bers's Pocket Miscellany : — "When Mar- 
mion came out, it made a considerable 
and had its day, no doubt ; and many 
• people went to see Flodden Field ; so that 
an honest fellow thought it would be a good 
speculation to set up a public house upon the 
spot, for the accommodation of the visitors ; 
and he sent to me, asking me to write a few 
lines for a sign he was going to erect, think- 
ing, as his letter told me, that any thing 
from me would have a good efifect. I sent 
him back word that I was at present a good 
deal occupied ; but begged to suggest, as a 
next best, a quotation Irom the book which 
had occasioned his undertaking, which, I 
remarked, would do very well with a slight 
alteration — taking out the letter r, — 
" Weary stranger, rest and p(r)ay." 
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XUXITAL AIB SOCIETIES. 

One of the features of the time has its 
origin perhaps in the prevalence of ideas 
based on the principles of socialism. We 
mean the number of mutual relief societies ; 
associations of individuals who agree to 
support each other in time of sickness or of 
trouble. This support is to be derived, in 
each case, from the funds of the society, 
and those funds originate from the contri- 
butions of the members; so that it is 
somewhat difficult to see how any member 
can expect, that, in the long run, he wiU 
make any pecuniary gain by his connection 
with the society. & hisi object be com- 
panionship and the advantages to be derived 
mm the meetings, of course his connection 
with the society is eminently desirable, since 
he cannot secure that object in any solitary 
way. But, so &r as pecuniary profit is 
concerned, it is clear, that, to the minority 
of members, the investment of small sums 
occasionally by each one for his own benefit, 
equal in amount to the regular assessments, 
would be likely to be more advantageous. 
We remember to have seen on the fourth of 
July, sometimes, a boy who has a pocket 
fiiU of change, dirawn into a small associa- 
tion with some of his companions, having 
for its object the social one of the purchase 
of a plate of oysters all round, at some 
tempting stall near the common. Each 
contributes according to his funds; but it 
generally happens that those who are in 
pocket pay for their oysters rather more 
than the regular street-price ; while their 
more fortunate companions, less well off in 
the outset, get theirs by the payment of a 
smaller sum. 

On this princi{)le, most ]3er8ons, much 
in the habit of riding in railroad cars, — 
including in. fact almost every one in this 
part of the country now-a-days, — used 
correctly to act at the time that the com- 

Sany for insurance against railroad acci- 
ents was in full blast. There were a^nts 
located at all the principal railroad stations, 



inviting each passenger to begin his journey 
by taking a policy in anticipation of an acci- 
dent. But such persons rightly calculated, 
that their own passages, insured against 
each other, woula make, on the whole, as 
safe an insurance as that afforded by the 
company ; and that, too, on better terms. 

But there is a sort of fascination in these 
relief societies and mutual benefit associa- 
tions, somewhat akin to that of lotteries, 
which makes them quite popular. Every 
member hopes, that, by the payment of his 
regular assessments, he may, at some time, 
receive a larger sum in consideration of a 

Eainful and expensive illness; and this 
ope animates and sustains him, although 
but comparatively few of the members en- 
joy this good fortune ; there being, of 
course, few prizes and many blanks, or else 
the institution would fail. It has some- 
times been intimated, too, that, by belong- 
ing to several of such societies, sickness 
may be made more profitable than health ; 
but we believe that, generally, the officers 
take very ^od care to prevent any imposi- 
tions of this nature. 

Numerous societies of this general na- 
ture, of all shades of intent and character, 
accordingly exist, not only in this country, 
but also abroad, founded on principles of 
all degrees of correctness or incorrectness, 
from the regular mutual insurance compa- 
nies down to associations managed on ffuse 
principles by really dishonest hands. Under 
this last class falls the '' Mutual Dowry 
Society," of Berlin in Prussia, of which we 
have recently seen a notice in a foreign 
journal. This is such a curious instance of 
credulity on the one hand, and firaud on the 
other, that it forms a not inappropriate 
conclusion to our remarks. The ** Mutual 
Dowry Society " was formed six years ago, 
and was formally sanctioned and chartered 
by government. Its plan proposed to give 
to any female, on the production of ner 
certificate of marriage, a sum of money, as 
a dowry, varying firom £15 to £75, accord- 
ing to the amount of her periodical assess- 
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ments, provided she had been a member 
and had contribute to the funds for five 
consecutive years. The assessments were 
to be weekly or monthly, and were to 
vary in amount, being graduated accord- 
ing to the requirements of the fund. 
During the first five years, of course, the 
institution was subjected to no expenses, 
except the salaries of its oflScers ; for no 
dowries were to be paid until the members 
had attained five years' standing. Accord- 
ingly the assessments were proportionately 
small. In the first year the amount levied 
from each member was but three-quarters of 
one per cent of the amount she expected 
to receive as her dowry ; in the second 
year, it was double this, but still quite 
small ; and in the first five years indeed the 
whole assessments amounted to but eleven 
per cent of the amounts inscribed as dow- 
ries. Some few of the early members actu- 
ally received £75, when they had paid but 
£8 ; and the example of their success 
became so contagious that the number of 
members was largely increased. No less 
than fourteen thousand girls, with claims for 
expected dowries to the amount of £840,- 
000, were inscribed. The bubble then, of 
course, burst. The first year's members has- 
tened to become married : sonie of them, it is 
said, solicited and accepted offers from men, 
making it as a condition that they should 
live apart. The number of marriages thus 
became so large, and the draft of dowries 
so severe, that all the reserve funds were 
exhausted ; and, of course, further claims 
must be met by increasing the assessments 
on the present members. These unfbrtu- 
nate dupes then found that they could only 
maintain their connection with the society 
by annual pajrments of fifteen or twenty per 
cent of the amounts which they expected to 
receive. Besides that these payments were 
beyond the means of most of them, it had 
become only too evident that there would 
be no profit in such an investment of 
money*. The poor girls could hardly then 
fail to see that their contributions went 
into the pockets of the officers and early 
members, and discovered too late that they 
could receive nothing at any time firom the 
funds of the society, except what had ori- 
ginally been in their owq pockets. 

PASKS AHD PALACES KEAS PABia 

TO THE EDITOR OF TO-DAY. 

"Is it not a superb view, sir? There is 
gay Paris spread out before you with pretty 
villages clustering around it like a necklace 
of pearls. PrimPassy, bright, woody Bou- 
loene, laughing Auteuil, and coquettish 
Vule d'Avray. There is not a finer view 
in the whole department of the Seine." 
" Not even fifom St. aoud ? " 



" Ah> no ! what a pity it is some persons 
will think so. Go to St. Cloud yourself, 
sir, and see if the heights of Meudon are 
not above you." 

I had not intended to go to St. Cloud that 
day. I had lefl Versailles, intending to pass 
a few hours among the fairy porcelains at 
Sevres. The fine weather had tempted me 
to continue on one station farther, to enjoy 
the view firom tlie terrace at Meudon ; 
whence I proposed to stroll back to Sevres 
at mj leisure. A train of cars which came 
up just as I was ready to leave Meudon 
took me there much sooner. I did not stop 
long at Sevres, however. The place was in 
a stir with people going to the fete at St. 
Cloud. ** The cascades are to be illumi- 
nated," said one. ** The grand jet (Teau is 
to play," said another. ** I wish to com- 

Eare the view from St. Cloud with that 
'om Meudon," said I : so I turned into the 
avenue leading to the park. 

I soon found myself in right merry 
company. A legion of venders of penny- 
whistles and gilt gingerbread were on their 
way to the fete, making the air melodious 
with their tinkling bells. Punch had done 
beating Judy, his wife ; and they were 
journeying amicably along together. Bat it 
was but a treacherous calm ; for they were 
secretly proposing to themselves to make 
good the time lost in mutual good nature, 
by the expected profits from renewed quar- 
rels at the fete. There were strings with a 
man at one end, and a monkey at Sie other, 
— it was difficult to tell wfcich led; and 
black-eyed gipsies, too, with their light 
tambourines. 

In the park I found a gay assemblage of 
high and low, rich and poor. Blouse 
elbowed habit noir^ and Lyons silk rustled 
past modest calico. Children were munch- 
ing cakes, and trundling hoops on the green 
sward. Lovers walked hand in hand in the 
shady alleys listening to the music ; while 
under the trees sat fat dowager dames de 
comptoir, such as may always be seen at 
public places in France, the chief object of 
whose style of dress seemed to be to make 
what Madame la Marquise de Crdquy calls 
* ' exhibitions vectorales. ' ' 

A pretty observatory stands on the hill, 
and tnither I mounted. Meudon is certainly 
a little higher ; but the view from the two 
places is essentially the same. My Meudon 
mend warmly defended his terrace, aa was 
natural; for his duty it was to show 
strangers about there ; and the superior at- 
tractions offered by his rivals, the other 
side of the Seine, were making, a guide-fee 
a rarity with him. There is at Meudon a 
pretW chateau prettily furnished ; but the 
chiefs attraction is the view from the ter- 
race. At St. Cloud, on the other iumd, 
one may enjoy the same view, together with 
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the sight of a magnificent chateau and park, 
— around which gather many interesting 
associations, — pretty cascades and water- 
works. 

The illumination of the cascades was like 
a peep into fairy-land. To form the cas- 
cades, water is made to fall over stone steps 
and ledges of rock heaped together in 
^ studied confusion. Under the edges of the 
lodges and steps, little lamps had been hung 
in places where the water could not reach 
them ; and after they had been lighted, the 
water was let on. The lamps glistened 
brightly through their veil of water. It 
was as a cascade of silver fidling over pearls ; 
and the pure white swans, sauing about in 
majestic amazement in the basin mto which 
the water fidls, might have passed for happy 
spirits wandering in Elysium, or for at- 
tendant sprites of the fair Undine. To 
heighten the effect, Bengal lights were 
brought to add their lustre to the scene. A 
green light revealed to us liquid emerald 
flowing over little moons of silver ; a red 
one, golden apples and claret. 

Such scenes may not soon be repeated. 
Meudon is now the summer residence of 
ex-king Jerome, president of the senate 
lately put together in the fabrique Napo- 
lienne. St. Cloud is the "country-box" of 
the Prince-President ; and the two palaces 
and their dependencies are closed to the 
sovereign vulgar. 

I presume most of these fefces, which 
occur so often in the vicinity of Paris, are ori- 
ginated by the authorities of the difierent 
towns, assisted by the railroad and omnibus 
proprietors who profit by the great influx of 
stnuigers. Whether the government de- 
mands any thing for the locale I know not. 

St. Germain-en-Laye, too, must come upon 
mr list, though its palace — the birth-place 
of Louis XTV. — is now a military peniten- 
tiary. In the forest there are pleasant 
drives, and hunting for the sportsmen ; and 
from the terrace near the palace you have a 
beautiful landscape spread out oefore you. 
Paris is no longer, as at Meudon, the 
chief feature in the scene. You look 
upon a beautiful plain in which the Seine 
seems to linger, as if quitting Paris with 
regret, though the beauties of Rouen and 
Havre and the erandeurs of the ocean are 
before it. In the distance you may distin- 
guish the Grand Arc de Triomphe and the 
towers of Notre Dame de Pkuris, and dimly 
descry to the north of Paris a lone, gray 
tower. It is the tower of the church of St. 
Denis, where rest the remains of the kings of 
France. It is said (with what truth I Imow 
not) that for this reason Louis XIV. grew 
dissatisfied vnth St. Germain: living in 
sight of his destined burial-place, he was 
reminded too often that he must die. If we 
add to this the king's desire to leave behind 



him a monument unlike those left by his 
predecessors, we may find an answer to the 
inquiry every visitor at St. Germain is 
tempted to make, how Louis XIV. could 
leave so beautiful a spot to build a palace 
on a plain half swamp, half sand-bank at 
Versailles. 

I shall speak but briefly of Versailles. 
It has been often described, and yet it is a 
place too important to be left out of my 
category. There are three royal (national) 
palaces at Versailles: the Grand Chateau 
tronting on the Place d'Armes, with the 
park and gardens stretching away behind 
it ; and, in a remote comer of the park, the 
two Trianons, le Petit and le Grand. 

The Petit Trianon was built by Louis 
XV. for Madame de Pompadour, and was 
afterwards occupied by Marie Antoinette. 
This queen built in the sarden a little Swiss 
village. There are twelve cottages, whose 
thatched roo&, overrun with ivy, peep out 
from under the trees near a little pond. 
There is a house for the miller, a dairy, &c. ; 
a larg|er house, called the Manor House, com- 
manding the whole. In the dairy are to be 
seen the white marble tables at which 
Marie Antoinette used to make little cheeses' 
with her own hands. The dairy is sur- 
mounted by a tower, commanding a view of 
all the approaches from the park : here sat 
the courtiers, the favored lew who were 
admitted to the queen's intimacy, and gave 
timely notice, if any one approached, that 
Marie might wash her hands, and don her 
dignity. There is a wee-bit of a theatre, 
exceedingly pretty, in the garden ; and a 
little music-pavilion on an island in the pond, 
about which the swans proudly float with 
their ugly younglings on their backs. This 
villap was inhabited by some of Marie's 
rustic prot^g^s : it is now deserted. 

The Grand Trianon was built by Louis 
XIV. as a place of retirement from the 
pomp and splendor of his palace and court. 
The nandsomest apartments it contains at 
present are those prepared by onler of 
Louis Philippe for\ictoria. Her Majesty, 
however, landed at Tr^port in Normandy, 
and proceeded three miles to the king's 
palace at £u, where she remained during 
her stay in France, never losing sight of the 
water and her vessels. 

Passing through the park firom the Tria- 
nons to the Chateau, we come upon the little 
garden, in the English style, which was laid 
out, by order of Louis XVIII., to resemble 
as nearly as possible the garden at Hart- 
well in England, where this prince passed 
a portion of his exile. This gaurden is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and contrasts well with 
the pnm statues and formal avenues of the 
French style of gardening. One bright 
May-day I chanced there, and saw a beau- 
timl hawthorn crown. Hawthorn trees 
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had been planted in a circle, their lower 
branches trimmed off; and their tops uni- 
ting formed a crown, which was at this time 
a mass of rose-colored blossoms. 

Last in my order of description, but 
usually the first thing visited at Versailles, 
is the Grand Chateau. This palace was 
ransacked by the mob in 1789 ; and, if I am 
not mistaken, has remained since unoccu- 
pied most of the time, until Louis Philippe 
conceived the hs^py idea of converting its 
empty halls into an historical museum, and 
dedicated it, as the inscription he had 
placed on the front sets forth, ** A totUes les 
gloires de la France. ^^ The chapel and thea- 
tre remain intact; also the state apart- 
ments, though shorn of some of their fur- 
niture. The original furniture of the 
bed-chamber of LK>uis XIV. has been 
restored, including two valuable Madonnas, 
of which Louis is said to have been so 
enamored, as to have carried them vrith 
him wherever he went, even to the wars. 
The furniture, &c., was purchased at great 
expense, by Louis Philippe, of a Jew in 
Holland, into whose hanas they had fallen. 
The apartments once occupied by Louis 
XVI. are shown, and those of Marie Antoi- 
nette. One sees the door at which the 
body-guards were killed, while defending the 
entrance to the queen's apartments; and 
the secret door, communicating with the 
king's apartments, by which Marie escaped. 

As for the rest of the palace, you have 
three miles of historical paintings and sta- 
tuary through which to wander. You begin 
with Olovis, and end with Louis Philippe ; 
passing through long lines of pictures of 
coronations, processions, assemblies, coun- 
cils, battles, sieges, &c. ; together with 
portraits of kings, heroes, and statesmen, 
on canvas or in marble ; all of which were 
executed by artists, good, bad, and indif^ 
rent, from Horace Vemet downward. 

Since the days of railroads, Fontainbleau 
is brought into the vicinity of Paris. It is 
on the une to Lyons, which is as yet com- 
pleted only to Tonnerre ; and the mention of 
Tonnerre reminds me of the amusing auid 
pro quo of an English acquaintance ofmine. 
He made inquiries at the railway office, as 
he told it to me, in regard to the best 
route to Lyons, and received for reply, 
— '' Allez a Tonnerre f' With a slight 
knowledge of the French language, and a 
slighter one of French geography, " Allez 
H Tonnerre ^^ meant to him, in plain Eng- 
lish, " Go to thunder ! " and he took the 
remark in high dud^on. **He did not 
come there to be insmted," he said : " he 
wished a civil answer to a civil question," 
and so on ; to all which, and much more, 
the bewildered official, who comprehended 
not one word of this torrent of Englbh, 
could only reply, — "Aflez 4 Tonnerre,^* \ 



Matters might have taken a serious turn, had 
not a bystander, who understood English, 

gsrceived the mistake, and informed the 
nglishman that Tonnerre was a small tovni 
in the department of the Yonne. 

The palace at Fontainbleau has been 
restored under Louis Philippe ; and Beau- 
vais and Ghobelin tapestries, porcelain from 
Sevres, inlaid floors, and carved and gilded 
ceilings, have revived its former splendor. 
The horse -shoe stair-case at the foot of 
which Napoleon took leave of his guards ; a 
little chapel said to have been built by 
Louis VII., and dedicated by Thomas a 
Becket ; the apartments successively occu- 
pied by Catherine de Medicis, Aiine of 
Austria, the Pope Pius VII., and the last 
Duke of Orleans with the Duchess ; also a 
room once occupied by Marie Antoinette, of 
which the window-lx>lts are said to have 
been made by that amateur locksmith Louis 
XVI. Napoleon's room as he lefl it, and 
the table at which he signed his abdication. 
These are the sights in the palace at Fon- 
tainbleau. 

But it is the forest, the favorite hontine 
ground of the French kings, in the midst m 
which stands the palace and the town, 
which attracts to Fontainbleau such num- 
bers of strangers and artists. 

No sooner were the ladies of our party 
flurly ensconced in the hotel than the 
gentlemen were higgling at the stable oppo- 
site for a horse anda vehicle to ride in the 
forest; and, not many minutes after, we 
set off, — 

" Precious souls and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin," 

in a one-horsed, two-wheeled vehicle, like a 
Nantucket calash (if your readers know 
what that is) , with a top to it ; a peasant in 
a blottse for a uniform, serving as postilion 
and guide ; for, 

** Though on pleasure she was bent. 
She had a frugal mind." 

.And so we went tilting in our eo-cart up 
and down the forest dales, shadea by noble 
oaks and beeches, some of them fiurly 
claiming the epithet of ''giants of the 
wood." We saw many satyrs, — ra^ed 
urchins ; and sometimes we accepted ueir 
repeated invitations, and, alighting, suflbred 
ourselves to be led to a pretty spring, or 
famous tree, or to the top of some cliff 
commanding an extensive view of hill and 
valley sprinkled with rocks whose gray 
heads peeped out from beds of gay heather, 
or yellow oroom, the plants genet which gave 
a crest and a name to the Plantagenets. 
And then the little nymphs, — the satyrs* 
sisters — would lay siege to our purses with 
tempting offers of bright strawberries or gay 
flowers. All this within an hour from 
Paris. Yours, Rust^cus. 
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LZTTEB mam a vkw toes editob. 

[The folloniog letter, as its dat« indi- 
cates, was received some time ago, and it 
has been in type for Mreral weeks ; but its 
publication lias been unavmdably delayed.] 

Nnr Tou, Much 16, IS&l. 
Deah Sib, — Tour note, addressed to the 
Editor of the E. on the 13th, was duly re- 
ceived, and handed to me as the sinning 
party in the prwuises. A reply to it in any 
form would have been mote decent than the 
neglect with which it has been left for two 
weeks, at the base of a pile of unattended- 
to matters. The acddent of a. sick-room 

rinenJ gaol-deliveir must be thanked, that 
have not entirely ibreclosed myself of all 
opportumty to do you and myself right in ' 
this matter. 

Your litUe journal, "To-day," whenever 
I receive it, is among the most welcome of 
risilora ; and I believe I do snip it some- 
what truculently, and always mean to tell 
what obligations I am under for the privi- 
lege. But I dare say I may at times, as 
you charge, have omitted that becoming 
ibrmality. Yet 1 remember at this moment 
no special instance of the kind ; whereas T 
have a distinct recollection of saying where 
I obtained more than one of your good 
things. The truth is, my dear air, we 
workers on the daily press are so hot pur- 
sned, while making our diurnal urive 
through the world of eichanges, (Bcissors 
in haJd, and the devil after us, and "needs 
must," you know, " when Ae drives !") that 
we are very apt to run over the strict line 
of duty in this matter of c^edi^givin^ for 
every Gtlle scrap we pick up here and there, 
during our forenoon 8 scamper. We have 
our occaraonal qualmi ; but these are as- 
suaged in their intensity by the constantly 
recurring reflections that everybody does it 
to us, that we are at least as much sinned 
gainst as sinning, and the like ; and so the 
sense of shame we might otherwise feel in 
contemplating the case of a stolen mote in 
our type is didled by the reflection, that, be- 
tween our mental eye and it, there looms up 
a somewhat formidable beam of our matter, 
in some non-credit giving contemporary's 
leaded columns. This is verr consoling to 
the conscience, you may well believe. " Sr- 
milia similibua airanltir," and "a fellow 
feeling makes," Sx. At:. 

In fact, in all matters under a leader, or 
a critique, or a poetic eflhsion, this thing of 
newspaper credit-givine has, by tacit con- 
sent, come to be considered a sin without 
a penalU — not even that of self-reproach ; 
not to be thought of, even at the confes- 
sional, as worth so much as the first word 
of an ave or a paternoster. 

But the case in hand, that between yon 
and the E., affintis a atrikiiig iUustialion of 



the inutility, not to say the futility, of the 
endeavor to establish rules and regulations 
concerning this indigenous obliquity of the 
newspaper press. 

{Our correspondent then proceeds to a 
more detailed consideration of a particular 
case which had been mentioned, and pro- 

Now, in point of fact, the New York para- 
naph was written and published without 
the remotest idea that the Boston paragraph 
had even been either written or published. 
The main point of the two is identical 
(though it may be remarked that the New 
York one contains an allusion to the circum- 
stance that the true and the &lse versions 
convey opposite ideas, wliich the Boston one 
does not notice), and is one of the most 
fiuniliar points of dispute among literary 
people, a point of constant recurrence, and 
one that ei^ys an annual jog around the 
zodiac of the newspaper press, iis regularly 
as the President's message or the tail — I 
beg pardon, I mean the tale of the sea- 
serpent. Praed's as yet un-Hobbsed cha- 

" Sir Hilary charged at Agiucoort," 

makes its yearly appearance about the some 
time, and returns with it ready for a new 
start, nearly simultaneously. I would be 
afraid to say on my oath, that, since I have 
had hair on my chm, I have not had it lefl 
to me, five and tivenly times at least, to 
decide (on effervescent and sparkling wa- 
gers of one brand or another) whether the 
one or the other of these quotntions were 
correct, or whether either were right, or 
who was the author of the line, or in what 
work it was to be found. I fortified myself 
on that pmnt, to settie one of these impcay 
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my stating in this connection ; 
and it would make Neal Dow kneel down, 
and invoke the curse of the Maine Law on 
my head, were I to say in his hearing how 
much champaie;ne I have stood by, andseen 
humanly absorbed upon this issue. 

But to settle the whole hash, the item in 
the E. vras written in reply to a note sent 
me personally by a correspondent; and, at 
the time it was penned and printed, that in 
the "To-day" had not been seen by these 

But enough of that. 

I have thought of a capital motto (or your 
pretty paper, — 

"Carpe diam,"— Talu "Tcdij " ! 

I like that anecdote ^ou tell of the 
Charleston people's hissing the American 
flsf^, in the Puntani. They, of course, bad 
no intention of insulting the national ensign. 
They were scouting the humbug. We did 
nearly the same here, that is, we did not 
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hiss we burst into a general laueh. By 
the bye, what flag did the Cromwmians of 
that day fight under 1 It does not occur to 
me at the moment ; something white with 
something red, and to be read, I believe. 

But what right have I to be boring you 
in this way, merely on the strength of a 
brief note on business, that it has acciden- 
tally fallen to my lot to reply to ? You see 
what it is to give a Gotham goose-quill an 
impulse. Well, it's your own fault, and. 
you must abide the consequences, — 
" Be wise to-day — 'ti« madness to defer.** 

Pardon and grace for all short-comings 
to your repentant contemporary, j. f. o. 

GOVEBKMEirr ACTION IK FBANCE. 

'The Rca-uo des Deux Mondes, which shows 
a laudable desire to make the best of things 
as they occur, remarks, in a recent number 
of that journal, in the following manner, on 
some of the changes which have been made 
by the higher powers : — 

*' It is only within a short time that the 
definitive union of the public bodies created 
by the new constitution has taken place, and 
the date of the assembling of these bodi<bs is 
itself the epoch for the entire and regular 
application of the new order of things : it 
is the end fixed for the exceptional order in 
which we have lived for the last few months. 
Until this time, as it is well known, the go- 
vernment has reserved to itself the full use of 
the legislative faculty. This faculty has been 
exercised with an activity of which there 
remain sufficient witnesses on all subjects 
and all questions : Penal legislation, judi- 
cial or economical institutions, administra- 
tive organization, the press, education, 
colonization, finances. There has recently 
been a new decree made, accomplishing 
boldly that conversion of rents which has 
been so long an object of study and discus- 
sion, and heretofore without result. Every 
thing in this action bears a unique impres- 
sion, and naturally combines to extend the 
action of the executive authority. A recent 
decree has suppressed the irremovability of 
the Professors of the Faculties of the College 
of France, and of the Museum. Recently, 
profound modifications, radical reforms, 
reaching even to a complete re-organization 
of the whole system of public instruction, had 
been talked of. But tne reform has stopped 
half way, as it appears, and rests for the mo- 
ment in the upper region of the educational 
sphere. The principal character of the new 
legislation is the suppression of the irremo- 
vaoility of which we have spoken. The 
permanent section of the supenor council is 
also suppressed, and the council itself is 
enlarged and composed of new elements. 
The misfortune of these transformations has 
always for its result an interference with 



persons greatly and justly renowned. The 
putting on trial new men is undoubtedly 
the attraction, perhaps also the necessity, of 
new political movements. The best con- 
dition to render it firuitfiil is when it does 
not exclude men, who by their rare intelli- 
ligence, the superiority of their powers, and 
even the moderation of their characters, 
would leave a void difficult to fill. M. 
Cousin leaves assuredly one of these voids. 
He is one of those persons, whom, as it has 
been said at the Academy, may be succeed- 
ed, but cannot be replaced. M. Saint Marc 
Girardin, who has been urged to take a 
more active part in the public instruction, is 
one of the new council. Minds of this kind 
are never de trop in education, or elsewhere, 
especially when they are not, we think, 
governed by the excess of illusions. In 
reality, apart firom all considerations of par- 
ties or of schools, and less still of persons, it 
is the universal thought that there is a great 
moral interest to be provided for, viz. the 
education of new generations. The evil 
which glides periodically for a succession of 
years into the bosom of these generations, 
the vices which develop there early, the 
precocious corruptions of mind and heart 
which are propagated among the young, it 
is always easy to attribute these in part or 
entirely to such or such an institution, and 
then the institution is attacked. This vic- 
tory is, however, hardly achieved. It may 
be, in fact, that the evil is not lessenedf, 
because everybody is concerned in the wrong- 
doing. You preach, in vain, asceticism to 
young persons, if, on crossing the threshold 
of their colleges, they find themselves in an 
atmosphere any thing but ascetic . You will 
in vam teach them veneration, dogmatically, 
when everywhere around them appear 
manifest signs of the absence of all venera- 
tion. Of what use is it to imbue their 
niinds with strong and generous discipline, 
if in the evening, at home, the family read- 
ing is one of those romances which weaken 
and enervate, if they do not corrupt ? You 
will not teach them the history of the 
Roman Gracchi ; very well : they will see ' 
Modem Gracchi running about the streets. 
What is the conclusion from all this 1 It is 
that public education, in whatever manner 
it is conducted, takes its tone naturally 
from the general atmosphere, and that, be- 
yond these q^uestions of monopoly or of 
liberty, there is always that other sovereign 
and overruling question of the general ten- 
dencies of the time. These Questions seem 
now to be reserved for the decision of the 
legislative body. The legislative body will 
be under great restraint. The best laws 
are not of so much value as practical action. 
It is for society itself to esteem only those 
who do it honor, to offer to those who come 
forward a severe and salutary teaching of 
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its prerogatives. Its honors and employ- 
ments should be won by labor, and not by 
vain ignorance or in&tuated half-science ; by 
honesty, and not by corrupted intellects ; by 
fidelity to honor, and not by an ungoyemed 
pursuit after success. Unfortunately it is 
not the decrees of yestepday , nor the decrees 
of to-morrow, which seem destined to put an 
end to such problems." 

It is amusing to see how the Reyue en- 
deavors to cover up, with high sounding 
language, an interference with the move- 
ments of the literary institutions in France, 
which is doubtless watched with anxiety by 
most persons : — *' The suppression of the 
irremovability ofprofessors,' for instance, is 
an original method of alluding to a general 
turn-out of the distinguished inen who have 
filled the chairs of instruction. 

LITTLE AFFAIB8 OF OBEAT XEH. 

The place of head-cook was recently vacant 
in the establishment of the celebrated bank- 
er, Baron Rothschild. A candidate present- 
ed himself with excellent recommendar 
tions, and, being moderate in his charees, 
stated that he should be satisfied with a 
salary of ten thousand firancs. A simple 
chemist would not perhaps receive as much, 
even by uniting the double endowments be- 
longing to a seat in the Institute and a 
protessor's chair ; but for a cook for the 
^lite it was certainly modest. The banker 
acceded to the salary; the certificates of 
talent seemed to him good ; the matter was 
one of importance to him on account of his 
guests ; lOT himself and his own private 
tastes he had but one object of interest in 
the matter. Soup was his favorite among the 
dishes, and he depended on a great variety 
in that article. The artist answered with 
a noble assurance : — 

** There are three hundred and sixty-five 
days in a year : I shall have the honor to 
serve the Baron with three hundred and 
sixty-five different s«ups.'' This fertility 
of resources gained lum his place. The 
skilful and fruitful operator will without 
doubt keep his word. But, if he continues 
to keep his place, he will have this year 
one soup more to invent ; a difficulty woich 
will not probably disturb him, for he has 
doubtless provided for a leap-year soup. 

The third volume of the second series of 
Mr. Richard Hildreth's " History of the 
United States *' will probably be published in 
about two months. It vrill carry the history 
down to the end of Munroe*s second term, 
finishing the period which the author has 
assigned to himself. Including, as it does, 
the ** late war " with England, it ¥dll, we 
understand, contain much matter throwing 
light upon our foreign relations. 



YELOCITT OF THE ELECTBIC CUBBEKT. 

In some speculations, based on the almost 
infinite rapidity with which the magnetic 
telegraph conveys intelligence, in the fifth 
and tenth numbers of *' To-Day," we men- 
tioned the rate of the transmission of the 
electric current in general terms, and with- 
out regard to precise accuracy. It is 
perhaps proper tnat we should state that 
the rate of speed which we thus alluded to 
is based upon the experiments of Mr. 
Wheats tone in England, which, until re- 
cently, have been the authority generally 
followed by the books printed both here 
and abroad. Mr. Wheatotone estimated 
the velocity of the electric current through 
the copper wires which he used, at two 
hundred and ciehty-ei^ht thousand miles in 
a second. Other writers considered this 
estimate as much too low. 

The vast extent of telegraphic lines in our 
own country, together with the operations 
of the Coast Survey, have afforded facilities 
within the last few years for making experi- 
ments here with much more nicety and 
consequent accuracy, which indicate that 
this velocity, although venr great, has been 
somewhat exaggerated. The notes of some 
of their experiments, skilfully calculated by 
Mr. Sears C. Walker, and also elaborately 
by Mr. B. A. Gould, Jr., indicate that the 
rate of speed of the current is not less than 
12,000 nor more than 20,000 miles in a 
second, with the wires used. These wires 
were of iron, the conducting power of which 
metal is but about one-fifth of that of cop- 
per ; they were also somewhat larger than 
those used by Mr. Wheatstone. These two 
circumstances may perhaps in some measure 
account for the diminisned rate of speed 
attained with them. ' 

Messrs. Fizeau and Gounelle, some 
French experimenters, give 63,200 milQs a 
second with iron and 110,000 in copper 
wires as the results of their labors on the 
subject. 

Mr. Mitchcl, of the Cincinnati Observa- 
tory, has a theory upon the subject, in ao- 
coraance with wmch he estimates the velo- 
city of the circulation of the electric fluid at 
about 30,000 miles a second. 

These remarks are sufficient to show that 
there are, as we observed in the first article 
in which we alluded to the matter, consider- 
able discrepancies in the estimates of dif- 
ferent authorities, and considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the truth. But it is certain, 
that, with the wires ordinarily used, fifty 
millions of miles in an hour may be set 
down as a rate undoubtedly within the 
bounds of truth ; a velocity which, even if it 
is less than the original statements, is still 
sufficiently enormous to support any amount 
of rhetoric or of &nciful imaginings. 
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WhbH bJI in pemce ia nnilicg 

At golden looming tide, 
Forth, through tli« bloomiag mskdowi, 

A galUst knight doth ti&. 

Loudly tkod awMt Are staging 
Small birds in Bll (lis tre«; 

And, for xerj joy, (lie greenwood 
Ir munnBiiDg in Ihs breeie- 

On the neck of hii pnmd ehtrger 
The ilBckened rein b« Uye, 

And onnrd still be rideUi 
Deep In the forest wftjs. 

Hie need dolh bear turn braTely; 

And light of heart i) he: 
" All br behind now leaving. 

Til Hell '. 'til well with me ; " 

Now, gladly in the foicst 



Down ttam his eanner spring 
He aeeks the oooling itreai 

With marmuriog ripples ring 
He lies — as in a dream. 



The Bleed unheeded wanders; 
All is as 'twere a dream. 

The elonds he sees in heareii 

Qo sailing stMely by ; 
And soon, while upward gating. 

In slnmbcrs deep doth lie. 



That fills his aonl witli bliss, 
As it were Ibe vaee of his maiden. 

And on his oheek — a kiss ! 
Now bright the valley gleameth ! 

The foontain Sows with gold ■ 
Wakbg, — a beantemis damsel 

He in bis aims doth hold • 

" 3ir blight, I pray thee tarry 

In my woodland bower with me ; 
Sweet wreaths of forest flowers 



Shall be onr 



id shall guard as ; 
with me; 
ekoo'a singing 



Smiling, she bendeUi towards him. 

And gaieth in his faoe ; 
With horning eyes she gaieth, — 

That maid of wondrous gnoe. 
Aside the ponderous helmet 

With kMMened clasps she Uirows ; 
Tirinea in his hwr soil fingers. 

And kisses sweet bestows. 



Fait round him now she twineth 
And last (he knight she boldeth 



Turns to a (ower of glass, 

Boaod which, with swelling wat 

A mighty stieam doth pa«s ! 

Though on this rirer ever 
The ships go sailing by. 

None can the knight deliver 
From this foni giamarye ! 



LTTEEAXT ItOTEB. 

NEW ((uarterl; review has reoentl; 
been established in London, besriii^ as iU 
name, "The New Quarterly Review and 
Digest of Current Literature." The secood 
number, that for April, is now before us. 
We may hare occaAion to allude to it again. 

Messrs. Qouui £ Lincoln have jtist pub- 
lished a second edition of Dr. J. v. C. 
Smith's '' Travels in Egypt," the iDterett- 
ing volume of which we eave our readon r 
foretaste in anticipation of its publication, ii 
the siith number of " To-Day." Its sue 
is simply an indication that the public 
appreciate its merits. 

The third thousand of the " Animal of 
Scientjfic Discovery," for the present year, 
which we have also already noticed, 
iteea issued by the same pnblisbeTS. 

Messrs. Cbosbt, Nichols, & Co. have 
nearly ready for publication a Course 
Christian Instruction, comprised in a se 
of eight manuals, or " Snnday School 
Books," which have been prepared by the 
following gentlemeo : Rev. Messrs. G. W. 
firi^, S. G. Bulfinch, Bafus Ellis, Ed- 
wari B. Hale, F. D. Huntington. J. ~ 
Morison, and Ephraim Peabody. 

Dwioht's Journal of Miuic well aiutains 
its reputation for accuracy and interest. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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. The operation of making marble paper, 
such as is used by book-binders for the 
covers of books, is a curious one, and auite 
peculiar. The workman has a shallow 
trough before him, in which there is a 
slight depth of some eummy liquid. Upon 
thTs he i^rinkleo at Lidom ^th a br^h 
separately each of the colors which are to 
appear in the paper. Generally as many 
as five or six colors are used for every 
sheet. When this is done, the top of the 
water in the trough presents the appear- 
ance of a piece of marble paper. A sheet 
of clean white paper is then laid upon this 
sur&ce carefully, but with a slightly tremu- 
lous motion of the hand, which is acquired 
by experience. After remaining there a 
few seconds, the paper is removed, bearing 
upon its &ce all tne colors which were just 
now upon the water, so fixed that they will 
not blur nor mix even if rubbed with the 
hand ; and the top of the water is left per- 
fectly uncolored. The walls of the room 
and the sides of the trough, as may readily 
be im^ined, gain in time a most gay parti- 
colored appearance from the sprinklings of 
the colors which are scattered over them. 
It will easily be seen that this operation is 
necessarily a slow one, when compared, for 
instance, to the printing of calico, or the 
backs of playiDg-i»rds, and other somewhat 
similar operations. A workman can turn 
out about a ream of marble-paper in a day, 
the whole process being accomplished by 
hand. 



The exhibition of Harvard College at 
Cambridge on Tuesday, the 3d inst., was 
well attended, and proved a pleasant occa- 
sion. The next college celebration is the 
seniors' class-day, which &lls June 25. 
Commencement is July 21. Perhaps we 
should not have omitted to mention the 
Dudleian Lecture, delivered, on the I2th 
inst. 



The difference between copper-plate print- 
ing from engraved plates, and letter-press 
printing from types, is, that the former 
leaves the ink upon the sur&ce of the paper, 
while the latter prints it into the surmce. 
This is why a visiting card, for instance, 

Srinted from types, can always be readily 
istinguished m>m one printed from an 
engraved plate ; although the style of the 
letters may be exactly the same in both, 
yet in the plate-card these letters stand 
raised in the slightest possible degree from 
the surface, while in the type-card they are 
pressed, in the slightest possible degree, into 
the sur&ce. All that would be necessary 
to make the type-card a perfect imitation, if 
that be an oDject, would be to have some 



letters cast &cing in the opposite direction 
frt)m common types, with which the name 
on the card should be printed upon its back 
without ink, directly behind the regular im- 
pression. Thus tms impression would be 
forced to stand out in a slight relief, and the 
card would perfectly resemble a copper- 
plate card. It would, moreover, possess all 
the additional advantages of superior accu- 
racy and uniformity which types have over 
engraved letters. If the necessary font of 
new types were once cast, such cards could 
be printed very cheaply. The difficult part 
of the operation would consist in making the 
two impressions fall directly upon each 
other, which would require careful and nice 
adjustment. 



Errata. — Owing to the absence of the 
editor from the city at the end of last week, 
one or two ndsprmts occurred in the last 
number of** To4)ay," mostly, however, of 
a nature to be easily corrected by intelli- 
gent readers. At the end of the 5th line of 
uie anecdote of Sir Walter Scott, page 304, 
the word noise was omitted. This anecdote 
was extracted from the proof-sheets of the 
second volume of " Unambers's Pocket 
Miscellany," republishing in this country by 
Messrs. Gould & Lincoln. On the first 
column of the same page, 24th line frt)m the 
bottom, the comma after St, John should be 
placed after New Testament. We did not 
intend to express any doubt that that Gospel 
was canonical. Page 302, second column, 
twenty-foiurth lino m)m bottom, for infinite 
read infinitely. Two lines above, there 
should be no comma afler admissible, ^Oj^ 
299, second column, fifleenth line, tor 
Segue read Legree. 

LETTEB FROM. THE EDITOS IH 
NEW TOBX. 

New Yoi£c, May 4. 

There is not much to describe in a journey, 
now-a-days, from Boston to New York ; — 
first, because it is an old story to most 
persons, and second, because it takes so 
little time that incidents cannot often hap- 
pen in it worthy of record. One almost 
envies old John Adams his four or five days 
on horseback, his stops at the country inns, 
his gossips with landladies, his talks of 
politics with the country farmers, and his 
forced rides of tWenty or twenty-five miles 
a day, in making the passage between the 
two cities, which is now an every-day occur- 
rence. The inconvenience of travelling is 
certainly reduced to a minimum, if it is not 
changed into a positive pleasure, when one 
has the good fortune to take, as I did, 
the Norwich line for his journey. Comfort- 
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able cars, and a swift locomotive for the 
land passage, and a substantial and luxuri- 
ously furnished boat like the Connecticut, 
which was the one in which I made my pas- 
sage, must fully satisfy all the wishes and 
desires of travellers. I left Boston, at the 
end of the day's work, at half-past five in the 
afternoon, to find myself in New York, ready 
for the business of another day, refireshed by 
a sounder and more uninterrupted sleep in 
my berth in the steamboat than nocturnal 
fire-alarms or other street-noises have some- 
times allowed on terra firma at home. 

Arrived in New York, I proceeded at once 
to the New York Hotel, which, although a 
considerable distance ** up-town," and away 
from the haunts of business, 'recommends 
itself by the style in which it is kept, by 
its spacious accommodations, its complete 
equipment, the attention of the servants, 
and its luxurious table. — ^I could not feel 
ready to write my letter, without giving 
thus much of insight into the how, when, 
and where, of my excursion. 

I found New York streets as filthy as 
ever; or, to speak more correctly, filthier 
than usual. Indeed the condition of the 
principal thoroughfares was so aggravated 
as even to awaken the attention of the 
citizens themselves, and call forth some 
severe animadversions of the press upon 
the mana^ment of the City government. 
The dust in Broadway was a great annoy- 
ance ; and an absurd city regulation, abso- 
lutely prohibiting the sprinkling of the 
streets with water, was an insuperable 
obstacle to its alleviation. The reason as- 
signed for this regulation, I am told, is to 
be found in the accidents to horses which 
sometimes result firom the slipping of their 
feet on the wet pavement. It is really 
refreshing to see this enlightened view of 
benevolence to brute animals so strong in 
the minds of aldermen and common coun- 
cilmen. At the same time I should like to 
see in those minds a corresponding regard 
for the comfort and safety of rational bipeds. 
In fact, the inconvenience resulting from the 
regulation has been so apparent during the 
last few days, that I bebeve that the City 
Council, at a meeting last night, amended 
it so far as to allow the streets to be sprin- 
kled at certain hours ; but I am afiraid that 
this will afford but a partial relief, since the 
hours in the middle of the day, which are 
those over which the prohibition still ex- 
tends, are those when relief is most needed. 

Several new stores, and other buildings, 
have lately been erected upon Broadway, of 
a character creditable to the city. Others 
are still in process of erection. Like other 
cities, New York will never be finished, and 
the traces of the twofold works of demo- 
lition and construction will always be found. 

In the number and character of public 



amusements. New York is without a rival 
this side the Atlantic. The parent Dussel- 
dorf Gallery, parts of which, in succession, 
we may admire in Boston, is here. Brack- 
ett's statue of the Shipwrecked Mother, 
which Boston has already seen and admired, 
and which it is to be hoped Boston men will 

Eurchase to retain at nome, has been ez- 
ibited here for several weeks with si^al 
success. It attracts much commendation. 
The many theatres are in full bla«t, and 
with attractive bills. Miss Cushman, Mr. 
Forrest, Madame Thillon, the Rousset sis- 
ters, Lola Montez, Miss Mary Taylor, have 
all played here vrithin the last few days. 

I am writing to a literary journal, now- 
ever, and so will leave these general topics 
to speak of books and the men of books. 
Farthest down town of the great New York 

Sublishers upon Broadway, is the store of 
Ir. George F. Putnam, wno indeed is now 
engaged m removing bis establishment to 
Park Place. I found him busily engaged in 
the arduous duties required by this opera- 
tion. His semi-monthly library is an amaz- 
ing enterprise. Have jou observed the last 
volume ? It is a copyright work ; Ida Pfeif- 
fer's Iceland book, translated in this oountry 
by the daughter of the novelist Cooper, 
who of course has an interest in its sale. It 
comprises nearly three hundred pages, 
finely printed on nice paper, bound in stiff 
paper covers, and yet sold at the astonish- 
ingly low price of twenty-five cents ! Of a 
similar character have been the other works 
of the series. People who subscribe for 
twenty-five volumes by the year for five dol- 
lars, receive them at even a less price. It is 
evident that a very extensive sale only can 
remunerate the publisher. Such enter- 
prises as this will do much to remove the 
odium which fine print and dusky paper, 
loosely stitched in yellow covers, have at- 
tached to the term "cheap literature." 
Mr. Putnam showed me the early proof- 
sheets, which he had just received firom 
London, of a little book ofpoems, pretending 
to be written by the ** Prince President 
Louis Napoleon, of course of a satirical and 
humorous nature, and said to be written by 
Aytoun. A very clever parody of Poe's 
Raven, in which the Raven is represented 
by the Imperial Eagle, was perhaps the 
most striking of the pieces. 

The store of Messrs. C. S. Francis &, Co. 
perhaps deserves the epithet of the ** Boston 
book-store, *' since it is here that the New 
Yorkers who feel that they owe some alle- 
giance to Boston, firom birth or connection, 
chiefly resort. The excellent manner in 
which it is managed justifies their prefer- 
ence. Among its other attractions, those 
who frequent it will in future find here the 
numbers of " To-Day." 
Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. have an 
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even number, 200, in Broadway ; and their 
store is perfection in its way. On the out- 
side, above the door, is a really excellent 
piece of art, an appropriate bas-relief. The 
interior fittings or the store are complete 
and in good taste. The business of the 
Messrs. Apjpleton is extensive; and their 
discrimination in the selection of the books 
they publish, and their judgment in the 
style in which they issue them, are gene- 
rally satis&ctory to the public. On their 
counter, too, may be found the numbers of 
"To-Day." 

Book-making on the most extensive scale 
may be best seen in New York at the 
ei^ntic establishment of Messrs. Harper 
& £»rother8, which, by means of their recent 
additions to their accommodations, large 
before, now fronts in Franklin Scjuarc, m 
Pearl-street, and extends to Cbff-street, 
where the maifi entrance formerly was, 
and both sides of which they occupy. Some 
description of this establishment, with de- 
tails of its operations, have been occasioDdly 
laid before tne public ; and accordingly I shall 
speak of it only in general terms. It is 
indeed of fearful magnitude. All the ope- 
rations of printing are here conducted multi- 
plied to an indefinite extent. It seems like 
a printing office viewed in a looking-glass 
broken into fragments, each of which re- 
flects the whole object. All the mechani- 
cal operations which are necessary to 
convert blank paper, as it comes from the 
milLs, into books, are accomplished here. 
There are long platoons of printing presses 
constantly at work. The bindery is perhaps 
as remarkable as the printing-office. The 
whole establishment appears to be managed 
with method and regularity ; and a stranger 
is almost confused under the multiplicity of 
operations which he beholds. 

In Ann-s^eet, a narrow passage leading 
from Broadway, is the periodicid depot of 
Messrs. Dexter & Brother. It is a small 
room up stairs, which gives but an inade- 
quate idea of the variety and extent of the 
business conducted there. There is no part 
of the United States which is not reaped 
by the Briarean arms of these agents; 
newspaper-dealers in all parts of the coun- 
try receive their supplies through Dexter 
& Brother. These gentlemen are both 
Boston boys ; and the magnitude of their 
business, and the creditable manner in which 
they manage it, redound to the honor of the 
city they have left. 

llnder Bamum's Museum, at the comer 
of Broadway and Ann-street, is the store of 
Messrs. Stringer & Townsend, who are par- 
ticularly noted for their extensive assort- 
ment of pamphlet and periodical literature. 

Nearly opposite, under the Astor House, 
Messrs. Adnance, Sherman, and Co. have a 
well-conducted establishment. At all of 



the three places last mentioned, " To-Day " 
can beprocured. 

In Cnamber-street, near Broadway, and 
imder the Irving House, is Norton's ** Ihdng 
Book Agency " for the supply of orders for 
books of all kinds, and the publishing office 
of " Norton's Literary Gazette." , The store 
is now partially closed, for the purpose of 
repairs, and improvements in the front ; but 
it is advertised to open again to-morrow. 

If I had more time and room, I might 
dwell longer upon the enterprising book- 
houses of New York. Besides those I have 
already mentioned, there are others, such as 
Scribner's, and Redfield's, and Taylor's, and 
more, at some of which I did not have an op- 
portunity to call. It is these which make 
New York such a fertile hot-bed as it is for 
the production of books. But perhaps my 
readers are already weaiy of this enumera- 
tion of names. 

The building for the Astor Library will 
be ready for occupation at the end of the 
summer. The severity of the winter. has 
somewhat delayed its completion ; for pru- 
dence dictates that the valuable library 
should not be moved into it until the walls 
are perfectly dry. Meanwhile, the books 
are securely and conveniently stored in an- 
other building. Probably no public library 
in this country has been selected with so 
much discrimination in the choice of vol- 
umes as this. One of its interesting features, 
particularly for Americans in these modem 
days of hunting up old genealogies, and 
seeking rights to ola Enj^lisn estates, is the 
nearly complete collection of the English 
county histories, all of which are valuable 
works, and many of them very costly. Of 
a similar nature are the separate municipal 
and town histories, a number of which the 
library contains. Among these my eye 
happened to fiJl upon a large ouarto volume 
which contains the history or the English 
Boston, the namesake of our own city. 
The arrangement of the books in this library 
will be regular and systematic. 

A Bostonian in New York sees some 
things which induce a feeling of self-com- 
placenee, but others, I am sorry to say, of 
an opposite nature. Of the former sort are 
most of the things which result from city 
ordinances ; the administration of municipal 
affiiirg, such as the dirt and the dust in the 
streets, to which I have already alluded. 
So also the lazy way in which the intro- 
duction of the Kuss pavement into Broad- 
way is carried on. A great deal more, it 
seems to me, than is necessary, of the street 
is closed to travel at once ; and the work in 
that part which is closed is not pushed for- 
ward with the energy and activity which 
the inconvenience caused by the stoppage 
of the regular travel demands. I cannot 
but compare this with the quick and tho- 
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roueh manner in which the mainfl for the 
Cocnituatc water were laid in Washington- 
Btreot, in Boston ; the Byatem of three gangs 
of workmen, each relieved at the end of 
eight hours, by irhich the work wew prose- 
cuted through daj and night until it waa 
finished after an incredibly short space of 
time. But, on the other hand, aa we have 
said, one sees maiiy things in New York of 
a different sort. There is a practical free- 
dom of individual opinion, a practical inde- 
pendence of personal acUon there, which ia 
advantageous to the city, and which we 
cannot but admire. There was considerable 
truth in the remark which I heard a gentle- 
man make on the steamboat ; and he seemed 
to say it, too, more in sorrow than in anger ; 
that at home the State is killing the City 
by inches. Our Massachusetts legislature 



cmmps the growth of Boston, 
haps it is by 



No* 



per- 



T perhapi 
litv to ft 
erhaps i 



reign insurance companies, now p 
is by the Maine Liquor Law, that our State 
Government interferes with people's doing 
as they please in Boston, and drives them 
away to those parts of the country where 
they think they will be more able to do as 
they please. But enough of this. 



BTAISCABE& 



When this morning's bell broke ray alum, 
hers, I was standing, in my dream, at the 
"-* remarkable flight of stairs. 



head of a 

I will not attempt to describe it, 
not probable that it would be profitable as a 
model, especially as 1 cannot describe my 
dream-bu)lt house, which must have been 
OD a most curious and original plan to have 
allowed such a staircase in the middle of it. 
I was grieved , — more than grieved, — I 
was cross, absolutely cross, and unfitted for 
the prosaic realities of the day, because I 
was suddenly called from dreamland, just as 
doors were opening to give me opportunity 
to explore those ehj and unresounding 

Ye know not vhmt ye do, 

Who call th« wanderf r bulk 
Fiom worldg un»eD by 70a, 

To lifa'i dull ntuj traek. 

When the merciless clang struck m^ ear, 
a lovely vision faded from my sight. How 
soft and bright were the eyes that were 
looking at me from the open door of a little 
arched chamber! — eyes which have long, 
lone closed upon the material world ; eyes 
of liquid blue, like violets steeped in dew, 
and with long curling lashes drooping pen- 
sively over half the beoutifiil orbs. I could 
weep that they vanished so soon, as I was 
forced to yield to the importunate summons 
which roused my imwilluig senses itom the 



half-death of sleep. Sweet Lucy! Do 
you look on me thus with spirit-eyes alicays. 



soft lips, which, to my childish eye, were 
like those of the angels T 

There was a side door, open also, which 
seemed a sliding panel in the wall, and a 
lace was peeping out, — a care-worn and 
faded, but kmd one, which I have seen 
somewhere. Who was it? Oh, that intole- 
rable bell! I had but a glimpse, — who 

was it1 Where in my wanderings ? 

Ah, I have it,' No, no. Yet it could Dot 
be so vividly familiar, if I bad not known it 
somewhere, I wonder now, — how b it? 
Does any thing ever appear in dream tab- 
leaui that was not laid up in tie memory 
in some past moment? That is a question. 
What is the office of imagination, sleeping 
or waking ? Can it do more than corariine 
odds and ends, saved by the memory, into 
uew forms? Perhaps not. But this staii^ 
case ! — did my sleeping &ncy thus create 
it, or have I seen it stimewhere ? In sundry 
contemplations of my travels up and down 
steps, I call to mind many an odd comlnna- 
nation of the elements of stair-architecture. 
In early childhood, too early for voluntary 
recollection, though not tor memory, I may 
have seen it, — may have crawled up or 
tumbled down its graded declivity. 

Let me think. Ginger Leech's old mac- 
sion, — was it not there! I enter«d the 
outer door once, being sent on an errand ; 
and, turning to the left, saw by the light 
of two panes over head, — not such a stair^ 
case as I dreamed, but a crooked, winding 
way ; and well do I remember that the edge 
of every stair was as sharp as a kaife at tie 
edge, worn by the feet of successive genera- 
tions of men and women and children. They 
are probably whetting those cruel edges yet, 
if indeed the boards be not wholly gone and 
worn to nothing. Ages since (at least it 
seems ages at this moment, the trac«a are 
so dim in the fer perspective of time, as I 
look back), I fell up Ginger's crooked 
stairs. The consequent excoriation was 
very grievous. How hard I must have set 
my teeth, and pressed together mj lips, to 
repress an unmanly vociferation '. I remem- 
ber that I did refrain from crying, while the 
trembling old woman poured from a flask 
what felt like a stream of liquid fire, as it 
mingled with the blood flowing down the 
gutter-like wound ; and then with what 
praises of my stoicism did she tenderly ap- 
ply the brown paper substitute for the natu- 
ral bark, and replace the snug stocking to 
bold it firm ! Poor old Ginger ! Long has 
her foot ceased on those unpainted planks. 
I remember another old stairway, with 
massive bannister, having posts wher« the 
triangular steps came to turn the ooma. 
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The hollow sound of one of these three-cor- 
nered boards that was cracked, the yielding 
of one or the other half under a heavy 
tread, the creak or squeak when the foot 
left it, — these ought to have been sufficient 
warning. But I remember how a young 
man, pursued by some one in a frolic, 
leaped down upon the treacherous stair, and 
unexpectedly round himself in a barrel in 
the cellar, with sufficient damage of flesh 
and bones to keep him quiet for a long 



season. 



The vanity of building square three- 
storied houses, without counting the cost of 
finishing the same within, seems to have 
been cotemporary with the ** oldest inhabi- 
tant,'* that uncfying personage who yet is 
always passing away. In yonder tall un- 
painted mansion, I remember, the stairs 
ran, steep and narrow, in an almost 
unbroken flight, to the very top. In the 
upper story, rough with unplastered laths 
ana uneven floor, but having a pleasant 
view of lowlier mansions with gardens and 
green fields, there was a school. There and 
then did I, as now, cudgel my brain, and 
spoil white paper periodically. There were 
two things that made my heart beat &8t, 
— the handing in of my composition, and 
the view of that flight of stairs previous to 
beginning the descent. At the sight of 
that </arr precipice (it was lighted only at 
the top) , one's Drain whirled roundr Faith- 
ful ana true as my feet were on ice, on slip- 
I)erv stepping-stones, on ladders, — at the 
signt of this precipice, stretching away 
into unseen depth, they were wont to bie 
seized with dangerous self-distrust. 

Pray, did any one of my readers ever see 
an earthen monkey 1 No? Nor hear of 
one ? It is a large cooler for water, made 
of coarse pottery, and having a handle, 
which was also tne spout, to a£nit as little 
of the summer air as possible ; while the 
perspiration of the monkey, through its po- 
rous clay, cooled the water. There is ever 
one boy in the school, whose clumsiness, 
either of mind or body, makes him a butt 
for the rest. In our thirsty little set was 
one of this cast, named William Foss, a 
stout, good-humored fellow, who, for his 
strength and obliging disposition, was most 
oflen the chosen aquarian messenger. 
When I began to descend that awful slope, 
the ears of my imagination renewed for my 
already trembling nerves the appalling 
sound raised by this individual, and the 
monkey rolling over each other from top to 
bottom. Bump, bump, — crack, crack, — 
was it the thick scull or the heavy hollow 
vessel that was going to pieces ? It is cer- 
tain poor Bill was never very bright after- 
wards, whatever he may have been before. 

Where — let me think — is the very 
oldest stairway on record in my mental re- 



gistry? Thosa in mine ancestral hall, or 
rather cottage. The head of the family 
would long since have razed it to the 
ground, but for the uncommonly fine deve- 
lopment of the organ of veneration in his 
busy, scheming brain. He spares the old 
trees ; and the low roof they have shaded, 
and shed rain-drops and dry leaves upon, 
till it is overgrown with mosses and tiny 
plants, he has not the heart to destroy, 
though it can no longer serve for shelter 
even for the poor. For there grew to man- 
hood, in that old red farm-house, four of 
the purest and wisest men of the past 
generation ; his father and mine were in that 
noble band of brothers, men whose lives 
are worth a host of sermons to recommend 
the Christian faith. When, not long since, 
I stood with m^ cousin, looking down the 
uneven, half-rumous steps that led into the 
kitchen, I told how one of these a^d men 
once placed my hand upon his thick gray 
hair, that I might feel a deep hollow above 
the temple. Eighty years before, when he 
was standing where I did, at th^ head of 
the stairs in the old red house, — an old 
house even then, — his little sister had un- 
expectedly jumped into his arms, and preci- 
Sitated herseli and him to the bottom, 
[ad the accident injured the brain, when it 
fractured its casket, the world and we, 
however little wise and good, would have 
been less wise and less good this day. To 
him some of the wisest and most influential 
men now on the world's stage, holding the 
helm of state in stormy times, or filling the 
chair of old Harvard, have looked up with 
& respect and love little short of filial reve- 
rence. 

How various are the dangers of aspiring 
childhood! Divers and multiform are the 
stairs and door-steps with which my own 
most precious cranium has become inti- 
mately acquainted. Once it was rolled 
down the garret flight in company with a 
squash, of which I had been endeavoring to 
make a pedestal for myself on the lancQng 
above. At the noise made by the alternate 
thumps of the squash and my head, and the 
tremendous bang with which we brought up 
against the door at the foot of the staircase, 
my father came running from the study, 
with his pen in his mouth ; my mother from 
the sitting-room, with a stocking on her 
hand, and a needle sticking in it ; my sisters 
from their respective rooms, with histories 
or geographies closed upon their thumbs ; 
lastly, the cook from the kitchen, to see if 
the squash and I had not broken our necks. 
We were tenderly taken up, examined, and 
pronounced whole. However, I do not feel 
certain that I have not since been discover- 
ed, perhaps by some of the readers hereof, 
to be a little crackbrained ; and, as for the 
squash, it certainly did not long survive. 
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KOTICES or BOOKS. 



HrxGARY IN 1851 ; with an Experience of 
the Austrian Police. By Charles Loring 
Brace. New York : Charles Scribner. 

Most works on Hungary which have come 
under our notice were written by Euro- 

Eean authors, and require for their compre- 
ension some previous knowledge of the 
subject. Such an objection does not apply 
to this timely publication of Mr. Brace, who 
has laid the reading community under great 
obligations, as well for his clear and agree- 
able narrative, as for the important results 
of his travels. Having surveyed the coun- 
try with the eye of a shrewd, intelligent, and 
candid American, he has given us precisely 
the information which the American public 
desired with respect to the character, 
society, state of the useful arts, education, 
politics, and recent history of the people. 
We believe that he is the first of our fellow- 
citizens who has thoroughly traversed this 
ground, and much of what he tells is 
entirely new to us ; though, apart from its 
novelty and its connection With the late 
Hungarian catastrophe, it possesses no or- 
dinary interest and value. Mr. Brace also 
enjoyed a very pleasant experience of the 
hospitality of the Hungarians, and of their 
gratitude to America, m the unusual facili- 
ties which they afforded him gratuitously for 
prosecuting ms design of becoming ac- 
quainted with their condition. 

Their social and domestic life, as here 
described, has much more resemblance to 
our own than could be expected from their 
oriental situation and origin ; but their 
governmental institutions have been ill 
adapted for the development of national 
prosperity. Their commerce is quite incon- 
siderable ; and, though their country is two- 
thirds as large and populous as the United 
States, they have but 215 miles of railway, 
and 2000 miles of other roads ; which last 
are, moreover, generally in a condition by 
no means credi^ble to those who have the 
care of them. In steady resistance to fo- 
reign encroachments on their chartered 
rights, they bear a striking likeness to the 
people of Great Britain and our ovni land, 
and are fex better qualified for the eiyoy- 
ment of constitutional fireedom than any 
other European nation whose aspirations 
are tending in that direction. Mr. Brace 
visited persons of all shades of opinion, 
and found them extremely discontented 
with their present subjection to Austria. 
The question as to the probability of Hun- 
gary's regaining her independence is dis- 
cussed at some length; and his opinion 
is, that the prospects are decidedly favorable 
to such a result, even a^inst the combined 
forces of Austria and Russia. He thinks 
that her resources for sastaining a war are 



sufficient, and that the unanimity of the 
people is now much greater than at their 
last struggle. 

Quite an intelligible sketch is ^ven of the 
vexed question of Hungarian politics, in the 
course of which the amninistration and ser- 
vices of Kossuth are warmly commended. 

Mr. Brace*8 travels in Hungary were 
brought to a disagreeable close by his 
arrest and imprisonment on the charge of 
being an emissary of the Hungarian exiles, 
the details of which are not calculated to 
raise our estimate of the proceedings of the 
Austrian police system. 

An excellent map of Hungary, and a care- 
fiilly prepared table of statistics, confer an 
additional value on the work, which we 
conclude with recommending as the most 
readable, and, so far as we can judge, most 
accurate statement of Hungarian matters 
yet published. 



QuEECHY. By the Author of the Wide, 

Wide World. 2 vols. New York : G. P. 

Putnam. Boston : Phillips & Sampson. 
The author of these volumes seems de- 
termined to prove the truth of the assertion, 
that a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet. One shrinks a little from a book 
bearing such an unpronounceable title, and 
is obliged to call up the pleasant remi- 
niscences of the ** Wide, Wide World," to 
encourage a perusal. But, after going 
through the two volumes of Queechy, its 
name assumes a pleasant individuality, and 
presents the picture of the country nome, 
with its broad farm, its rising wooded 
knolls, its clumps of nut-trees, and lines of 
maple- trees, and pretty bridge over the 
streamlet. The same power gives a chann 
to the name of the heroine Elfleda, who 
wins us by her loveliness and her patient 
life, and leads us to value a name worn by 
no other being that we have known. 

The readers of the " Wide, Wide World " 
will find in this book many of their old 
friends, not bearing the same names, nor in 
the same positions precisely, but wearing 
veiy much the same characteristics, and 
su&ring similar trials. Those who, in 
closing the second volume of the ** Wide, 
Wide World," wished for another, to show 
what was the course of Mr. John's inevitable 
courtship of Ellen, can easily make use of 
Mr. Carleton's conduct, that of the hero of 
the present book, to continue the thread of 
the story ; and whatever is wanting in Mr. 
Carleton's history might be filled out from 
what is known of Mr. John. Elfleda has 
not so much of a fascinating kind of obsti- 
nacy that made the character of ** little 
Ellen " so individual. She bears her trials 
with an uncomplaining gentleness, yet 
without losing her strength of character. 

The resemblance between the two books 
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is not to be complained of. One cannot 
well have too much of a good thine, and 
there is sufficient variety and novel tj in 
* * Queechy ' ' to excite and interest deeply . It 
is a great mistake, indeed, to compare con- 
stantly the new books to the old ones. One 
is wearied with hearing of every novel, 
which unfortunately presents a governess as 
a heroine, or has a house take fire in it, or a 
hero of middle age, that it is an imitation 
of Jane Eyre. 

There is a necessary limitation binding on 
all novel-writers. There must be a hero and 
heroine. Either the hero must be younger 
than said heroine or older. If he inclines to 
be very much older, he falls into the Jane 
Eyre school of heroes, and is considered a 
mere imitation, when, in fact, time alone is 
in fault. Heroes in real life erow old, and so 
they must be occasionally auowed to do the 
same thing in books. But as fiip as *' Quee- 
chy" is a repetition of the former book by the 
same author, the resemblance is agreeable. 
One does not tire of country scenes, es- 
pecially if they can be varied by occasional 
glimjfses of city life. Nor would one com- 
plain that the sunset of to-ni^ht is got up 
very much like that of last night, nor ask 
why the mountains did not occasionally rise 
up to meet the sun, but always wait patiently 
till he should fall, and sink behind them. 
Nature knows how to vary its sunsets, so that 
one is never equal to another. A writer 
who has true power does not require a nov- 
elty of incident or character to create an 
interest, but knows how to present, with the 
same materials, always varying pictures. 

The moral effect of*^*' Queechy;' is similar 
to that of the " Wide, Wide World. »' It 
shows the influence of a truthful, reli- 
gious character in a child, in a young girl. 
It is this influence that throws a pure atmo- 
sphere round the whole book, which has a 
greater weight, because the characters in 
the book stand out full of life ; and when 
we part with them, we part as if from real 
friends. The steadfast faith of the heroine 
does more than impress the characters that 
surround her in the story : it has power to 
influence all those who read of her, and to 
lead them to think, that even the apparently 
weak and smaller ones of the eartn can ac- 
complish something in the world. 

'* The least flower with a brimming cap may stand, 
And share its dew-drop with another near.*' 

A PRESSme EVeAeEXEHT. 

TO THE EDITOR OP TO-DAY. 

Dear Sir, — Will you allow an unfortunate 
individual, oppressed with melancholy, and 
sadly anticipating the future, to appeal to 
your sympathies to-day, while it is most 
needed? Fully trusting that you will not 
refuse my request, I will state the cause of 
my desire plainly. 



The other morning, I awoke with the 

Eleasant feeling, that at half-past nine I 
ad an engagement, — a pressmg engage- 
ment, — not to be broken for any considera- 
tion. I do not ask for pity, because I am 
pledged to a fishing excursion, — for I ex- 
pressly stipulated that I should not be 
called upon to row; nor because three 
weeks of^a short vacation are to be spent in 
camping out among the backwoods of 
Maine, albeit my body has a much stronger 
affinity for feathers than for the bare 
ground. I am not so destitute of apprecia- 
tion for rural pleasures as to view a coun- 
try excursion as a hardship. I do not con- 
sider a party as an insufferable bore. I 
have not been trapped into taking a part in 
private theatricals, when painfully conscious 
of having even less self-possession than the 
** bashful man " renowned in story. I did 
not, in a moment of rash confidence, pass 
my word to act as a bridesman, being 
totally ignorant of his duties. Nor is 
mine - what is emphatically called an 
*' engagement,*' although, were it the last, 
I might perhaps have as strong a claim on 
your sympathies. 

All such thoughts could give no consola- 
tion. MiTie was an engagement to the 
dentist. 

Well do I recollect the last time I made 
my appearance in such an office, it was 
many years ago, and I was quite small. 
In fact, I then considered it to be quite a 
compliment that such a great man, after 
my father had said a few words to him, 
should seem so very elad to see such a little 
boy. He buried my little fingers in his im- 
mense hand, and, taking me up in his arms, 
placed me in a huge chair all to myself. I 
really was quite puzzled at his treating me 
vnth so much respect, for which I could in 
no way account, ** unless " — and here my 
heart swelled with pride, and I sat up very 
straight in my chair, — *' unless &ther has 
been telling him how well I recited my 
arithmetic-lesson this morning. * * His kind 
attention, in placing a glass of fresh water 
by my side, lest I might suffer firom thirst 
before my &ther was ready to go home, 
seemed quite touching. When he very 
politely asked . the favor of directing his 
organs of vision into m^ mouth, I should 
have felt oveijoyed at being able to do any 
thing for him, to show my gratitude ; oidy I 
looked upon it as merely a kind regard for 
my physical health. . In the innocence of 
my heart, I only supposed that he wished 
to see that my tongue was not coated, in 
order to give me a piece of cake with a 
clear conscience. 

Great was my amazement at his sudden 
change of demeanor. His eyes were not 
all that he directed into my mouth ; but, 
thrusting into it a great pair of nippers, he 
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wrenched out several of my " pretty 
pearls." I had always been very fond of 
gems, and especially of pearls ; and I 
thought him very cross and greedy to take 
them away, when he knew they were mine. 
In fiict, it hurt my feelings very much. He 
called me a "little hero," when he had 
finished ; but I marched off with my father, 
very indignant, and declining to shake 
hands with such a treacherous man ; I felt, 
though I did not know it then, that — 

" The hand of Douglas is his own," &e. 

My father, however, gave me an ice-cream 
for consolation, which I esteemed far more 
than the indefinite compliment of the 
dentist. 

From these recollections of my first visit, 
I did not anticipate any peculiar pleasure 
at my second, especially smce I did not ex- 

rct any ice-cream afterwards. However, 
started off, taking very good care not to 
be befm'e my time. As I entered one door 
of the office, in popped my teething firiend 
at the other. He seemed verv anxious 
about the state of my health. "Was I 
well ? Had I slept well ? Was my health 
good during the last week? " I retained a 
very distinct recollection of my treacherous 
friend of old times ; but I did not wish to be 
behind him in courtesy, so I began to ex- 
press the same anxiety about his condition, 
though I had never seen him before. Ac- 
cordingly I asked him if his patients were 
ever musical ; if they never bit his fingers ; 
at the same time assuring him, that, as I 
had been for some time suffering under a 
severe cold on the lungs, I could not spare 
breath for melody that morning ; but I hoped 
to be better at the next time, and adding, 
that, when I was a baby, my friends without 
exception considered my lungs as remark- 
ably well developed, and peculiarly power- 
ful. 

He placed me in a large arm-chair, facing 
a window which possessed the advantage of 
a lovely prospect. There were six uncom- 
monly pretty sheds, three clothes-lines, 
seven back-doors, and one nondescript ani- 
mal, which, though at first I could not tell 
whether it was a monkey or a Newfound- 
land dog, I afterwards discovered to belong 
to the mineral kingdom, and to be a young 
"Emerald." 

In the meantime my companion had been 
arranging on a marble table various awls, 
gimlets, punchers, and the other et cetera 
of demonology. He then proceeded delibe- 
rately to insult me by castmg reflections on 
me — with his little mirror. My experience 
was indeed the very reverse of the order of 
Mahomet's journey. He began at one 
heaven, and went on better and better. 
Mine (tid not begin at any heaven at all, 
and went on worse and worse. 



Soon he added injury to insult. He took 
a small poker, and drove it into me in a 
very ungentlemanly manner. He made se- 
vere indentations on my organs of speech. 
Every one of those wretched implements 
seemed the personal property of some little 
demon, who had served a thorough appren- 
ticeship in the art of tormenting. Such 
puffing, poking, filing, boring, andplough- 
mg I never before experienced. Tnen he 
put in the gold, and pushed so hard that I 
almost determined to send in a bill of da- 
mages for injurious treatment of my skuU. 
And when the hard-hearted man saw me 
involuntarily clinching my fist from pain, 
though I kept my word and gave him no 
vocal performance, he treated me as if I had 
been a restive horse, and kept saying, " So, 
so, so, so, so, so, so, so," poking harder in 
exact time with each word. 

When he had ended, I told him that 
without any disparagement I hoped sin- 
cerely that it would be twenty years before 
I saw the inside of his office again. He de- 
clared that he agreed with me entirely, and 
hoped that there would be no need of it ; but 
the words were not off his lips, when he 
said that he would see me again on the first 
of June, at 10 o'clock a.m. 

As I look forward to that time, I feel 
that I may not survive that man's opera- 
tions ; ana, if I do, I am but Uttle better. 
If, in a moment of forgetfulness, I attempt 
to eat an apple, I immediately begin to 
wonder why Dante did not put the tooth- 
ache among the tortures of the " Inferno." 
Soup I am forced to eschew ; and it is so 
difficult to hit the happy medium, that my 
molars are utterly useless. 

Can you refuse me any consolation in 
your power 1 Yours, Deka. 
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A CHAFTEB OF EBB0B8. 

TRANSLATED FOR ** TO-DAY,*' FROM THE GERMAN OF 
E. T. W. HOFFMAN. 

The host of the Silver Lamb tore his cap 
from his head, threw it upon the ground, 
and stamped upon it with both feet : — 
'* Just so, so he tramples upon all justice, 
all virtue, all neighborhood, with his feet, 
that honor-forgetting gossip, that godless 
host of the (^Iden Buck ! Has not the 
rascal,- at great cost, new gilded the ac- 
cursed Buck over his door, to make my poor 
little Silver Lamb grow pale, and draw all 
the guests away from my door to his glit- 
tering beast ? Every kind of rabble rout, 
rope-dancers, stage-players, jugglers, all go 
over to the fellow ; so that his house is iQ- 
ways swarming with company who nfake 
themselves merry, and pour down his 
doubly-sulphuretted wine, as sour as vine- 

gir, while I am left to drink my excellent 
ockhiemer and Nierenstiener myself, just 
to get rid of it to a man who knows what 
good wine is. No sooner had the theatrical 
company left the confounded Buck, than the 
white woman came vrith her raven, and they 
all streamed in to hear her prophecy, and 
ruin themselves with eating and dnnking. 
And as my reckless neighbor manages thus 
with the people who put up with him, I 
have no doubt that the handsome young 
gentleman who was there a few days since, 
and came back to-day, will not go there 
a^in, but will come to me this time. He 
shall be treated like aprince if he does. 
Ah, ah! the devil! There he goes, the 
young man, to the (lolden Buck ; that cur- 
sed white woman, he wants to see her. It is 
dinner-time. The noble gentleman turns 
towards the Golden Buck; he scorns 
the nice fare at the Silver Lamb. Gracious 
sir ! — Your grace — " 

Thus screamed the host from his open 
window ; but Deodatus Schwendy (tnat 
was the young man's name) followed the 
multitude that was pressing along into the 
neighboring inn. 



They stood crowded into the entry and 
the court-yard. A murmur of expectation 
went round. Single persons passed into 
the hall ; others came out, some with dis- 
turbed, some with thoughtful, some vnth 
gay faces. 

'* I do not know," said a serious old man, 
who had retired with Deodatus to a comer, 
— ** I do not know why this disorder is not 
looked after by the authorities." 

" Why 1 " asked Deodatus. 

** Ah !" continued the man, ** do you not 
know, that, from time to time, an old wo- 
man comes about, who humbugs the public 
with wonderful prophecies and oracular 
speeches? She has a great raven with her, 
who tells the folks aU they want to know 
true, or rather, falsely ; for though it is cer- 
tain that what the raven says sometimes 
comes true in a singular manner, yet I am 
convinced that he, on the other hand, lies a 
hundred times to one. Just observe the 
people as they come out, and yon will 
reaoily see that the woman with the raven 
has been cheating them. Must there be in 
our enlightened time such ruinous super- 
stition V^ 

Deodatus heard nothing farther of what 
the man was putting forth so zealously ; for 
at that moment an exceedingly handsome 
young man, deadly pale, his eyes filled 
with tears, came out of the hall, which he 
had entered gaily laughing a few minutes 
before. 

It seemed to Deodatus as if, behind the 
curtain, when the people vanished, there 
WB3 actually some oark, unfriendly power 
concealed, who veiled to the gay all that 
the future could bring them of happiness^ 
tind cruelly destroyed all the eigoyments of 
the present moment. 

And yet the thought occurred to him to 
go in himself, and question the raven about 
what might might nappen to him the next 
day, — the next moment. Deodatus had 
been sent in a mysterious manner by his 
father, old Amadeus Schwendy, from a 
great distance to Hohenfluh. Placed here 
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on the highest point of life, the future of 
that life was to be decided by a wonderful cir- 
cumstance which his father had announced 
to him in dark mysterious words. With 
the eyes of love he was to see a beine who 
had only, like a dream, been entangled with 
his life. He.would now prove whether this 
dream which, &om the spark kindled within, 
was ever gaining fresher and more beaming 
power, should actually enter into his exter- 
nal worldly lot. He would know whether 
this was so indeed. He stood at the door of the 
hall; the curtain was already lifted. He 
heard a harsh, croaking voice ; an ice chill 
crept over his soul ; he felt as if pressed back 
by an unknown power. Others came before 
him ; and it so happened that, involunta- 
rily, without thinking, he ascended the 
stairs, and entered a room, where the din- 
ner for the numerous company of guests of 
the house was prepared. 

The host came forward kindly to meet 
him. " Ah ! are you here, Mr. Haberlandl 
Now this is fine. If you had gone back 
over there to that wretched house the Silver 
Lamb, you would not have seen the world- 
renowned table of the Golden Buck. I have 
the honor to offer you this place." 

Deodatus saw that the host mistook his 
person ; but, as he went on to speak of the 
trouble this stir in the house made, he had 
no opportunity to correct the error, but qui- 
etly took his seat at the table. The white 
woman formed the subject of the table-talk, 
and very different opinions with regard to her 
were expressed. While many held it all 
for chil(U8h sport, others, on the contrary, 
attributed to her the most perfect know- 
ledge of the mysterious combinations of 
life, and gave her credit for her prophetic 
gifts. 

A little old gentleman, rather too corpu- 
lent perhaps, who oflen took snuff from a 
gold box which he had first rubbed with his 
ooat-sleeve, looked round the table very 
complacently, and gave it as his opinion 
that the very wise council, of which he had 
the honor to be one of the most unworthy 
members, would soon take in hand the 
operations of this accursed witch, particu- 
larly as she was a bungler, and not a true, 
regular witch ; for that she had all the 
paths of life in her pocket, and merely in 
very ill-expressed language prophesied by 
means of tne raven : this was certainly no 
great work of art. If there had been at 
the last yearly &ir a painter or sculptor on 
hand, as good a one might have been found 
in any portrait in his shop. 

All laughed aloud. "That," sdd a 
young man to Deodatus, "that is some- 
thing for you, Mr. Haberland. You are a 
skilful portrait-painter, but you have not 
carried your art so high as that." 

Deodatus, on being spoken to for the 



second time as Mr. Haberland, whom he 
now discovered to be a painter, could not 
help shuddering as he suddenly thought he 
was, in his form and character, the disagree- 
able double of this to him unknown Haber- 
land. But this internal shudder amounted 
almost to horror, when, at the same mo- 
ment that he was addressed as Haberland, 
and before he could reply, a youn^ man in 
a travelling dress sprang towards him, and, 
embracing him warmly, cried aloud, — 
"Haberland, mv dear, best George, do I 
meet you again f Now we can freely pur- 
sue our journey to lovely Italy. But you 
look so pale and disturbed ! " 

Deodatus answered the embrace of his 
unknown friend, as if he were indeed the 
long sought and expected painter, George 
Haberland. He began to think that he had 
now actually entered into the circle of 
wonderful appearances of which his old 
father had given him various indications. 
He must yield himself up in every thing to 
the dark night which was closing in around 
him. But the irony of the deepest anger 
against the strange, unattainable will, in 
which a man strives to reach and maintain 
his own, affected him powerfully. With a 
burning fire he held the stranger in both 
arms, and said : " Oh, my unknown bro- 
ther, why should I not look disturbed, 
when I see myself so mingled with another 
person ? I am like a man in a new coat, 
which is too broad or too narrow, which 
pinches or presses. Tell me, young friend, 
am I not truly the painter Cfeorge Haber- 
land?" 

"I do not know," said the stranger, 
"what is the matter with you to-day, George. 
Are you again pondering over those strange 
ideas, which come upon you like a perio£- 
cal disease ? Especially I should like to 
know what you meant by all those remark- 
able things with which your last letter was 
filled up." 

The stranger then took out a letter, and 
unfolded it. As Deodatus looked at it, he 
cried out as if he felt a sudden bodily pain. 
The handwriting of the letter was precisely 
like his own. The stranger cast a sudden 
look at Deodatus, and then read slowly and 
in a low tone from the letter : — 

"Ah, dear Berthold, my brother in art ! 
you do not know what a dark, painful, and 
yet kindly melancholy seizes me, the farther 
I proceed on my journey. Can you believe 
it, that mj art, and my ufe also, my actions, 
my pursmts, oflen seem insipid and worth- 
less? But then sweet dreams of my gay 
early youth are awakened within me. I 
fancy myself Iving stretched out on the 
grass in the little garden of the old priest, 
looking up as the fair spring comes out 
in the golden clouds of morning. The 
little flowers open their bright eyes, 
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wakened by the light, and send forth their 
sweet odors, like a noble sons of praise. 
Ah, Berthold! my heart will Dorst with 
love and anxiety and earnest desire. Where 
shall I find her again who is my whole 
life, my whole being? I think to meet you 
in Hohenfluh, where I shall stay a few 
days. It seems to me as if somethmg pecu- 
liar was to happen to me in Hohenfluh. 
Where this idea comes from, I am sure, I 
do not know." 

" Now tell me," said the engraver Ber- 
thold, — for this was the stranger, — after 
he had read the above , ' ' now tell me , brother 
George, how you, in your cay early youth, 
on a pleasant journey to tne lana of art, 
happen to indulge in such romantic en- 
thusiasm." 

*'Yes, dear brother in art," answered 
Deodatus, ** it is a mad, foolish thine for me 
to say ; but, absurd as it seems, \^at you 
have read was written from my deepest 
spirit, and that I am not the George Haber- 
land whom you — " 

At that moment the young man came in 
who had before addressed Deodatus as 
George Haberland, and said George was in 
the nght, when he half turned to visit the 
white woman. He did not care for the gos- 
sip at the table ; for, even if the prophecies 
of the raven did not mean much, it was 
very wonderful when she, the white woman 
herself, came in like a second Sybil or 
Pythia, and spoke in wild, almost inspired, 
enigmatical proverbs, in a deep mysterious 
voice. She gives to-day, in the large bower 
in the garden, such a representation, which 
George must not neglect. 

Berthold went out to do some business 
which concerned him in Hohenfluh. Deo- 
datus was persuaded to take a glass of wine 
vrith the young man, and the time passed in 
conversation with him till sunset. The 
party which had been together in the 
parlor separated, and many of the persons 
who had composed it went to the earden. 

In the lower hall was a tall, thin, weU- 
dressed man. As he was about to enter 
the parlor, he turned quickly round ; his 
eye fell upon Deodatus ; and he stood as if 
transfixe<]^ his hand upon the door-handle. 
Wild passion gleamed from his heavy eyes, 
while the paleness of death overspr^Eul his 
thin £ELce. He took a step forwani toward 
the company ; and then, as if suddenly re- 
collecting himself, he tamed quickly about, 
ran into the parlor, and shut the door vio- 
lently behind him. No one heard what he 
muttered between his teeth. 

Others besides young Schwendy had 
noticed the conduct of the stranger. Deo- 
datus did not, however, think much of it. 
The party went toward the grove. The 
last rays of the setting sun feU upon a tall 
figure, which was veiled firom head to foot 



in a broad golden-colored dress. The back 
was turned towards the spectators. Near 
her on the ground lay, as if dead, a large 
raven with laUen plumes. Everybody was 
moved by the strange and fearful spectacle. 
The low murmur of conversation was 
hushed, and in a heavy oppressive silence 
the audience waited for the figure to begin. 
A whispering, something like the distant 
plashing of the waves, was heard among 
the bushes, and formed itself into tones like 
the following words : — 

" Phosphorus is conquered. The chal- 
dron glows in the west. Eagle of the 
nieht, rouse thyself to waking dreams." 

The raven raised his sunken head, 
clapped his wings, and rose croaking into 
the air. The figure spread out both arms ; 
the robe fell ; and a tall and wonderfully 
noble woman stood in a white, richly folded 
dress vnth a girdle of sparkling stones; 
her black hair dressed very nigh. The bare 
throat, neck, and arms snowed a youthful 
and graceful fi^ire. '' That is not the old 
woman," ran m a whisper round the circle 
of spectators. 

Now began a distant deep voice : — 

*^ Hcarest thou how the evening vnnd 
moans and grieves 1 " 

A voice at a still greater distance mur- 
mured: — 

*' The moan begins when the glowwona 
lights his lamp." 

Then came a horrible, heart-rending groan 
through 'the air, and the woman spoke : — 

''1^ distant moans, have ye burst firom 
the breasts of men, that ye may rise freely 
in mighty chorus 1 " 

The heavy voice moaned louder : — 

'* Hope is dead ; the longing for pleasure 
was hope ; desire or hope is nameless 
grief." 

Deeply sighed the woman, and cried as in 
despair, " Hope is death, — the cruel sport 
of the darker powers of life." 

Deodatus exclaimed involuntarily, firom 
the very depths of his soul, ** Natalie ! " 

The woman turned suddenly round, and 
an old fearfiilly-vnthered female countenance 
stared upon him vnth glowing eyes. 
Stretching her arms out angrily, and turn- 
ing towams him, she screamed out, — 

* * What are you doing here ? Away, away : 
murder is behind you ! Save Natalie ! " 
The raven fluttered down firom the tree upon 
Deodatus, and croaked horribly, — "Mur- 
der, murder ! " Oppressed vnth wild ter- 
ror, half-deprived ot his senses, Deodatus 
went back towards the house. 

The host told him, that, while he had 
been absent, a foreign gentleman, very 
richly dressed, had asked after him several 
times, describing particularly his person, 
without naming nim, and at last had 
departed, leaving a note fi>r him. 
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Deodatus opened the note which was 
handed him by the host, and which was 
rightly addressed to himself. He found in 
it the following words : — 

** I do not know whether it should be 
called unheard-of impudence or sheer mad- 
ness which causes you to show yourself 
here. If you are not, as I now belieTe, a 
shameless rascal, leave Hohenfluh immedi- 
ately, or expect that I shall take means to 
cure you for ever of your madness. 

" Count Hector von Zeltes." 

" Hope is death, — the cruel sport of the 
darker powers of life," murmured Deodatus 
to himself as he read this. He was resolved 
not to allow himself to be driven from 
Hohenfluh by the threats of an unknown 
person, probably caused by some unex- 
plained error, but, with strong courage and 
manly strength, meet whatever dark cloud 
was hanging over him. His whole soul was 
filled with dark anxiety ; his breast swelled ; 
he longed to be without the walls of the 
city, in the open air. Night had shut in, 
when, remembering the threat of his un- 
known persecutor, he took his loaded pistols, 
and went out at the new city gate. He 
* was already in the open space which 
stretches beyond that gate, wnen he was 
conscious of some one taking hold of him 
from behind, and felt himself drawn back. 
** Hasten, hasten; save Natalie. Now is 
the time ! " was murmured in his ears. It 
was the terrible woman who had taken 
hold of him, and drew him irresistibly 
along with her. A carriage stood at a little 
distance, the door of which was open. The 
old woman helped him in, and sprang in 
after him. He was tenderly welcomed by 
some one, and a sweet voice whispered, 
** My beloved friend? at last, at last, you 
have come ! *' ** Natalie ! mv Natalie ! " 
he shrieked, and sunk, half-&nting with 
delight, into the arms of his beloved. 

They now drove forward briskly. But, 
in the thick forest, suddenly torches were 
seen shining through the trees and shrub- 
bery. "There they are," cried the old 
woman ; " there is but one step between us 
and ruin. ' ' Deodatus, restored to his senses, 
ordered the carriage to stop ; he descended 
from it, and, with his pistol in his hand, 
went toward the torches, which imme- 
diately vanished. He hastened back to the 
carriage, but started with horror, and lost 
all power of motion, when he saw a man, 
who spoke with his own voice, saying, 
'* The oanger is past," get into the carriage. 
Deodatus would have pursued the fisLst re- 
oedins carriage, when a shot from the 
shrubnery threw him to the ground. 

CHAPTER II. 

It 18 necessary to inform the curious 
reader, that the distant place fit)m which 



old Amadeus Schwendy had sent his son to 
Hohenfluh was a country house in the 
neighborhood of Luzerne. The little city 
of Hohenfluh, in the principality of Rut- 
lingen, lajr about six or seven hours' ride 
from Consitz, the residence of Prince Remi- 
gius. Loud and noisy as it was in Hohen- 
fluh, at Consitz there reigned a universal 
piano, as quiet as that of Hermhut or Neu- 
saltz. Every one there trod lightly, as if 
without shoes, and even a necessary quar- 
rel was carried on in a subdued tone. Of 
the usual pleasures of a princely residence, 
such as tills, concerts, theatres, and the 
like, nothing was heard ; and, if the poor 
Ck)nsitzers, condemned to sadness, wished 
to enjoy any thine of the merry kind, they 
must go over to Hohenfluh for it. The rea- 
son was this. Prince Remigius, who 
was formerly a gay and social gentle- 
man, had for several years — it might be 
over twenty — fidlcn into a deep melan- 
choly, bordering on madness. He never 
left Consitz, and turned his home into a so- 
litude, in which the sombre silence of life- 
weary mourning prevailed. He would see 
no one but his most trusty counsellors, and 
most necessary servants; and even these 
dared not speak to him, unless the prince 
first spoke to them. When he drove out, 
it was in a closely shut carriage, and no 
one dared to indicate, even by a gesture, 
that the prince was in the carnage. 

There were smothered reports respecting 
the cause of this melancholy. This was cer- 
tain, that, when in past times the wife of 
the prince had borne a son and heir to the 
estate, and while the whole country re- 
sounded with rejoicings, a few months after 
this event the mother and child disappeared 
in an unaccountable manner. Some per- 
sons maintained that the wife and son were 
sacrificed to a monstrous cabal ; others as- 
serted, on the contrary, that they were both 
murdered by order of the prince. The lat- 
ter supported their version of the story by 
the circumstance, that, at the same time, 
Count Von Tomy, the first minister and 
great fiivorite of the prince, was banished 
from court ; and it seemed certain that the 
prince had discovered some criminal rela- 
tions between the princess and the count, 
and doubted the legitimacy of his son. But 
all persons who had known the princess in- 
timately were firmly convinced, that, with 
the purest and most unsullied virtue which 
marked the character of the princess, such 
a crime was altogether incredible and en- 
tirely impossible. No one in Consitz, under 
penalty of severe punishment, could say a 
word respecting tne disappearance of the 
princess. Spies lurked everywhere, and 
sudden imprisonments of persons who had 
perhaps never spoken of it but within their 
own chambers showed how, without its 
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being known, in what manner everybody 
was spied and listened to. In the same 
way no one dared to speak a word about the 
prince, his ^ef, or any thing he did or 
said; and this tyrannical oppression was 
severely felt by the inhabitfuits of a little 
princely residence, for they generally are 
willing to talk of nothing else but their 
prince and the doings of his court. 

[As no English word expresses the mean- 
ing of ** Die Doppelganger," the name 
given by the author to this story, we have 
ventured to substitute another.] 

(To be oontinaed.) 

THE YEBKOHT HEGOTIATIOHS. 

In the article called " A War of Negotia- 
tion," in the sixteenth number of ** To- 
Day,*' we stated that the British agents in 
Canada did not abandon the hope of win- 
ning back Vermont to the British allegiance 
unt3 the latest moment, and even continued 
their solicitations after the revolutionary 
war was ended, and the independence of 
the United States had been secured. The 
following letters from the British agents to 
men in Vermont, written in 1782 and 1783, 
illustrate the pertinacity with which they 
adhered to their projects, and also the 
stubborn integrity of the Vermont patriots, 
who looked only to the interests of their 
own State. The blanks in the third letter, 
of course, indicate the places of the names 
of prominent leaders in the aflkirs of 
Vermont. 

« Feb, 28, 1782. 

'* My ansety to hear from you induced me 
to apply to his excellency (General Haldi- 
mand) for leave to send the bearer with 
this; which having obtained, I earnestly 
request you to send me, in the most candid, 
unreserved manner, the present wishes and 
intentions of the people and leading men of 
your State respecting our former negotia- 
tions, and what effect the late catastrophe 
of Lord GomwaUis has on them. Will it 
not be well to consider the many chances 
and vicissitudes of war? However brilli- 
ant the last campaign may appear, the next 
may wear a very mflferent aspect; add to 
this, the great probability of your being 
ruined by your naughty neighbors, elated 
by (what they call) a signal victory ; and I 
hope you wiU see, as I do, that it is more 
than ever your interest to unite yourselves 
with those who wish to make you a happy 
and free Government. Will there be a 
proper time to send the proclamations ! I 
repeat my request that you will tell me, 
without reserve, what may be expected in 
future." 

« Apra 22, 1782. 

« In confidence, we take this opportonity 



to acquaint you, by the authority of hi» 
Excellency Cieneral Haldimand, that he is 
still inclmed to treat amicably with the 
people of Vermont ; and these his generous 
ana humane inclinations are now seconded 
by much stronger powers from his Majesty 
than he has hitnerto enjoyed for that pur- 
pose. We do, in coimdenoe, officially 
assure you, that every article proposed to 
you in his Excellency's former offer , as well 
as the confirmation of the east and west 
unions in their utmost limits, will be amply 
and punctually complied with. We hope 
your answer will be such as to unburden 
our anxious minds." 

"April 30, 1782. 

'* His Excellency has never lost sight of 
his first object ; and I am happy to be able 
in this to inform you, that the General has 
lately received, "by way of Halifax, full 

powers from the King to establish V 1 

Government, including the Ml extent of 
the east and west unions, with every privi- 
lege and immunity formerly pro£^red to 
you ; and he is likewise fully authorized, as 
well as sincerely inclined, to provide amply 
for , and to make brigadier- 
general in the line, field officers, with 

such other rewards as your sincerity and 
good services in bringing about the revolu- 
tion may, in future, merit. In short, the 
GJeneral is vested with full powers to make 
such rewards as he shall judge proper to 
all those who distinguish themselves m pro- 
moting the happy union ; and, as his Excel- 
lency has the greatest confidence in you 

and , much will depend upon your 

recommendations. ' ' 

"Aug. 8, 1782. 

'* Ton may rest assured that I shall rave 
such orders as will effectually prevent hos- 
tilities of any kind being teercised in the 
district of Vermont, unm such time as a 
breach on your part, or some general event, 
may make the contrary my duty. And you 
have my authority to promulgate, in such 
manner as you shall think fit, this my in- 
tention to the people of the said district, 
that they may, witnont any apprehension, 
continue to encoura^ and promote the 
settlement and cultivation of that new 
country, to the interest and happiness of 
themselves and their posterity." 

"Mai«h 25, 1783. 

<* I am commanded to acquaint yon, that, 
actuated from the beginning by a sincere 
desire of serving you and your people, as 
well as of promotmg the royal cause by re- 
uniting you with tne mother-country, his 
Excellency never lost an opportunity of 
representing every circumstance that could 
be advanced in your fiivor to the King's 
ministers, in the hope of accomplishing a 
recoociliation. His Excellency will continue 
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by BQch representations to do all in his 
power to serre you ; but what effect it may 
have, at this late period, is very uncertain. 
While his Excellency sincerely regrets the 
happy moment, which, it is much to be 
fesind, cannot be recalled, of restoring to 
yon the blessings of the British Govern* 
ment, and views with concern the &tal 
consequences approaching, which he has so 
long and so frequently predicted, from your 
procrastination, he derives some satis&ction 
from a consciousness of not having omitted 
a circumstance which could tend to your 
persuasion and adoption of his desired pur- 
pose. In the present uncertain state of 
affairs, uninformed as hi& Excellency is of 
what is doing, or perhaps done, in a gene- 
ral accommodation, he aoes not think fit, 
until the result shall be known, to give any 
opinion which may influence you, perhaps 
to the prejudice of your interest, or that 
might interfere with the views of Grovem- 
ment. If the report now prevailing has 
any foundation, a very short time will 
determine the fate of Vermont. Should 
any thing fiivorable present, you may still 
depend on his Excellency's utmost endeavors 
for your salvation." 

LOED KAHOirS CHAB0E8 AeADT. 

Want of space has hitherto prevented us 
from alluding to a pleasant notice in the 
New York Evening Post of the article upon 
'* Lord Mahon and Mr. Sparks" in the 
seventeenth number of this journal. The 
Evening Post says, that the writer of these 
remarks *Moes not appear to have read 
Friar Lubin's reply to the letters of Mr. 
Sparks," or he would not have expressed 
the views therein contained. It is true 
that we had not seen the reply of " Friar 
Lubin " (the name under which the author 
of the charges against Mr. Sparks conceals 
himself), as it had not appeared at the 
time our article was written and printed. 
We have, however, since read it with care ; 
and we can truly say that it has n6t caused 
us to change our views. It does not appear 
to us to contain any new points, but is prin- 
cipally composed of a repetition of instances 
01 discrepancy between the pubUshod edi- 
tions of some of Washington s letters. So 
fiir as it is intended as a reply to Mr. 
Sparks 's letters, it appears to us incomplete 
and unfikir. The main point of his detence 
is disposed of in a few lines. 

The case is just this. There are two 
published editions of some of Washington's 
tetters to President Reed; viz., that con- 
tained in the *' life and Correspondence of 
Joseph Reed, by his Grandson,^' and that 
contained in Sparks's edition of Washing- 
ton's Writings. A comparison between 
these shows (uscrepandes, some of greater 



and some of less importance. Even upoa 
the hypothesis that these discrepancies 
must have originated from deliberate altera- 
tions by one or the other of the editors, we 
see no reason why William B. Reed should 
not be accused just as much as Jared Sparks. 
But, before either \s accused of mutilating 
the letters, it should be cleariy made to ap- 
pear*that there is no possible way by which 
the texts from which the editors printed 
may have differed. Exactly the reverse of 
this is the case. It is, indeed, true that 
!klr. Sparks appears, from a note in the Life 
of Reed, to have had at one time in his 
possession Reed's copies of Washington's 
letters ; but this does not alter the matter. 

Mr. Sparks admits having exercised a 
certain degree of editorial discretion in pre- 
paring Washington's letters for the press, 
as was judicious and proper. At the same 
time, he solemnly and emphaticallT denies 
having knowingly perverted or modified on 
any occasion an historical fact, the expres- 
sion of an opinion, or the meaning of a sen- 
tence. We quote his own langua^. He 
moreover, in still stronger terms, if possi- 
ble, denies having added any thing to the 
text. These statements certainly should 
be, and they unquestionably are, believed 
by the public. 

Thp editor of the " Life of Reed," whose 
accuracy is relied on to prove Mr. Sparks's 
errors, does not disclaim having exercised 
the same sort of editorial license. We com- 
mend to the attention of our readers the 
following passage from his preface : — 

** Original letters are published without 
alteration or suppression, except where this 
is indicated, or where in fa-mil lo^r letters 
there seemed to be too minute a reference 
to domestic details." — rPrefiu» to the Life 
and Correspondence of tloseph Reed, by his 
Grandson, William B. Reed.] 

It is unnecessary to remark that Wash- 
ington's letters to Reed were of the most 
&miliar and confidential nature. 

** Friar Lubin" makes an attempt to 
show that Mr. Sparks, in the omission of 
certain passages in Washington's letters, 
has attemptea to save the character of the 
peo^e of^ New England at the time of 
the Kevoluiion. The charge appears plausi- 
bly enough, if one merely takes a cme-sided 
view of the series of two or three instances 
paraded before him, in which it is alleged 
that epithets or statements expressing con- 
tempt of New Englanders have been sup- 
pressed. We do not feel inclined to give 
up much space to its consideration, as we 
do not believe that any idea of its validity 
will be seriously entertained by anybody. 
It would not be difficult to produce extracts 
from Washington's letters to show that he 
entertained a very high opinion of New 
England and her men. 
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We perhaps ought to ask the indulgence 
of our readers for calling their attention 
again to a matter which they have probably 
considered as settled. In conclusion, we 
will only remark that the consideration pre- 
sented in the last paragraph of our former 
article on the subject seems to us of great 
weight. Mr. Sparks stated, in the preface 
to his book, the principles upon which it 
was made with frankness and clearness. 
He faithfully executed the plan he had 
marked out ; and no reasonaole man can 
find- fault with him, since he has done so. 



THE BTTSSELDOBF eALLEST. 

We have among us seasons for the different 
branches of fine arts. The season for music 
has just closed, and the pictorial season is 
now beginning. The taste that has been 
gratified, nay, almost satiated wilh varied 
styles of music, has a new source now 
offered. The Athenaeum Gallery has been 
opened for the season ; and at the Athenseum 
some selections firom the famous pictures of 
the Diisseldorf Gallery, which have been 
exhibited for the last few years in New 
York, are now displayed. These have proved 
a great attraction, and the room devoted to 
them has been filled with admirers. 

It is a pleasant change, afler a chilly walk 
in the east wind, to rise into a more sunny 
atmosphere, such as the fiEtvorite picture by 
Steinbruck of the elves suggests. A summer 
enthusiasm is excited, si^ as the name of 
May fails to produce, when it is associated 
with easterly winds, or chilled with the lin- 

faring remembrance of April snow-storms, 
he traveller among the White Mountains 
of last summer lingers before the Norwegian 
landscape, and refireshes his memory, by 
studying quite a different mountain scenery. 
There is something very real in its repre- 
sentation of the mountain cascade, the 
mist upon the distant mountain-side, the 
moss-covered rocks, and the juniper-^ees, 
scattered in a wild scenery. 

A more peaceful landscape attracts an- 
other, who 18 very glad, after various out- 
in-the-world turmoils, to sit down in repose, 
and look upon its stilled lake, and the snade 
beneath the clumps of trees, that invite to 
Quiet. The adoration of the Magi is another 
mvorite picture by Steinbruck. There is 
great beauty in the three figores of the 
angels that hover above the mang»r ; and 
there is a wonderful e£fect product by the 
light that streams firom the Holy Child. It 
lights up the feces of those bending over it, 
of the mother, the adoring shepherds, and 
even the angels above. A torch that is held 
by one of the attendants in a comer of the 
picture produces but little effect, in com- 
parison with this wonderful li^t. The 



finish of this picture is very delicate and 
beautiful. 

De la Roche's fine picture of Napoleon 
has recently been added to the collection in 
this city, and we have the assurance of 
similar new additions, firom time to time, to 
its attractions. 

We wish that this collection were more 
complete. It is tantalizing to read in the 
catalogue the names of pictures by the 
artists who have created these which we 
admire, and to find we must content our- 
selves with reading their titles. These are 
all pictures that bear firequent visits and a 
close study. 



NETHEBLAKD8 HTSTITUTIOH. 

The Government of Holland has recently 
suppressed the '' Royal Institution of the 
Netnerlands," under rather discreditable 
circumstances, according to an account in 
the London Athenadum. This institution 
was founded during the occupation of Am- 
sterdam by the French, and was supported 
and cherished by Napoleon. After his 
down&ll, it still continued in active opera- 
tion, publishing many useful works, and 
holding a respectable place among the 
leamea societies of Europe. A few years 
ago, during a financial pressure upon the 
(^vemment, the appropriation for its sup- 
port was reduced, witn its consent, from 
15,000 f. to 11,000 f. per annum. Upai 
this income, the members still managed to 
support the dignity of the institution. Not 
content with this reduction, however, the 
minister in 1848 declared that its revenues 
must be reduced to 5000 f. ; whereupon an 
intimation was sent to the king, that that 
sum would be entirely insufficient to aUow 
an honorable existence to the institution. 
No answer was made to this intimation, 
but the appropriation was fixed at 6000 f. 
More addresses to the king were made with- 
out success, and various schemes were suff- 
ffested ; but the Government was evident^ 
aesirous of putting an end to the institution ; 
and all attempts to secure its permanency, 
upon any respectable basis, railed. The 
members accordingly united in a petition to 
the king <* to suppress an institution which, 
bearing the name of royal, and being called 
to the accomplishment of important duties, 
could no longer fulfil its high mission ; " 
and, placing tneir conduct before the learned 
worla, api^al to it against tiie treatment 
they have received. 



The Prince of Canino's valuable museum 
of natural history, together vrith his library 
and gallery of art, have been purchased by 
an American gentleman. 
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Pbilups, Sampson, t Co., Bostcn, will 
shortly publish " A Peep at Number Rye ; 
or a Chapter in the Life of a Citj Past«'," 
by the author of "The Sunnyside, or the 
ODuntry Miniater'a Wife." 

Feo> a note in the last number of tfae 
EdiubuTKb Review, it appjean that the jonr- 
nalfl and other manuscripta of the poet 
Moore are in course of immediate prepara- 
tion for the pre«a, under the literary super- 
ridon of Lord John Russell. 
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LITEBAKT VOTES. 

Toe London Athenieum undetstands that 
a new edidon of MacAulay's " lliatory of 
England " is about to appear, and that 
the remaining copies of former issues have 
been called in frcnn the booksellers. 

A later Dumber of the same paper, how- 
erer, viz. that of the date of the lat inst. , 
conbuns a statement od the authority of the 
Messrs. liongman, that the new edition 
" will be Terliatim the same as that now on 
■ale ; " and that " the calling iu of copies 
from the hands of the hookBellers is simply 
a trade-arrangement, usual with them when 
they print off a new impression of any 
book." 

The same journal says that the contempo- 
rary corrections of Shakespeare's Plays con- 
tained in Mr. Collier's fouo copy are to be 
print«d forthwith, and will form a volume 
of the publication of the Shakespeare So- 
ciety for the present year. 

Otis Clapf, 23, School-street, has a com- 
plete supply of the phonographic, phonetic, 
and phonotypic books, including lie primers 
and readers used in the new system of in- 
struction, and several books printed in, 
phouotyny -, among them the Bible, Ban- 

£i's Pilgrim's Progress, &c. To those who 
1 interested in the sulnect, and desire 
to study or investigate it, this store is 
" hwar " (to adopt the phonotypic ortho- 
graphy — great improTement, isn't itM 
they may easily supply themselves with 
the requisite text-books. 

MsssRs. Jakes MunrobICo., Boston, have 
" Parisian Kghle and French Prin- 
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for learning in this vicinity. Invited to the 
eshibition at Cambridge, publicly advei^ 
tised to begin at eleven o'clock, he did not 
make his appearance until two hours after 
that time, and then could only be present 
during any part of the ciercises by inter- 
rupting the last speaker, who was already 
upon the stage. A vi^t to the Boston pub- 
lic schools be seized as an opportunity for 
making a speech, in which he characterized 
our Alassachusette Free School system as 
proBsly defective ; and pointed out, in glow- 
ing colors, the danger of thinking perfec- 
tion had been reached in any thing. In 
both these instances, his tact and his good 
taste seem to have fidled him. 

Thb Annual Exhilntion of the Boston 
Public Latin School will take place apon 
the day upon which this paper ia dated. 
This will be the 6rst cihibition since the 
^pointment of Mr. Gardner as Principal, 
whose services have ^veu so much satismc- 
tion to the community. There will be 
declamation by about twenty boys of the 
school, for the I^wrenoe priies. One first, 
two^ second, and two third prises, are to be 
awarded for Declamation. The awards ot 
the priies for meritorious conduct, for excel- 
lence in the classical and modem depart- 
ments, for continued efibrts at improvement 
during the past year, and for voluntaiy lite- 
rary exercises, according to a scheme pro- 
mulgated last November, will then be 
made known. The standard of elocution- 
aiy excellence in this school is a high one ; 
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and we think that the occasion will prove 
interesting to all those who attend. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the London Notes 
and Queries asks, with apparently sincere 
curiosity, for '' some information about the 
obtaining of American degrees ; ^ '* if it is 
the president, or president and professors of 
American a(»demies who confer them," 
and complains that *' recently a large cargo 
of diplomas had arrived in this quarter 
[Liverpool], such as D.D., and LL.D., and 
conferred on men of third-rate talent." It 
is indeed a matter of regret that such aca- 
demic honors cannot be bestowed in this 
country upon some more generally under- 
stood principles, and that there could not 
be some arrangement made for concert 
among the numerous colleges before grant- 
ing them, in order to give them validity. 
As it is, such degrees are so firequently and 
plentifully conferred, that, even when be- 
stowed oy institutions of acknowledged 
reputation and Ions standing, their value is 
comparatively slight. The colleges under 
the control of the different religious deno- 
minations particularly vie with each other 
to such an extent in conferring the decree 
of D.D. on the clergymen of their own faith, 
that, nearly all the gentlemen of standing 
and repute in that profession having it, it 
has almost ceased to be a distinction ; or, if 
it is one, it is of so arbitrary a nature as to 
have litUe value. 

MILKES AHB BAILEY. 
A RECENT number of the London Athense- 
um contains the following letter : — 

*' In an interesting article on * Shelley and 
the Letters of Poets ' in the last number of 
the Westminster Review, the writer men- 
tions, that * the Letters of Poets published 
by Milnes have some doubts thrown on 
them by the discoveries of recent forge- 
ries.' There is really no foundation for 
any ' doubt ' on the subject. All the let- 
ters there published were received firom the 
Eersons to whom they were addressed, or 
*om known friends of the poet who had 
copied them from the original. The kmr 
portion I obtained through Mr. ReynoKls, 
and through the family of George Keats 
in America. Archdeacon Baily, now resi- 
dent in Ceylon, wrote to protest against the 
early and romantic grave to which I had 
inadvertently consigned him, and has au- 
thenticated those aadressed to him. I pur- 
chased some of the letters sold at Sotheby's, 
and a poem of considerable lenjgth. These 
would probably have appeared in print, but 
for the fortunate discovery of the forgeries ; 
as it is, they will remam a monument of 
criminal ingenuity. I remain, &c., 

** R. MONCKTON MlLNES. 
" Upper Brook-street, April 12." 



The passage in Milnes's ** Life and Let- 
ters of Keats," in which he assigns to Bailey 
an *' early and romantic grave," as alluded 
to above, occurs at page 52 of the American 
edition. After quoting the principal part of 
a letter to Bailey, Milnes says : — 

'* The conclusion of this letter has now a 
more melancholy meaning than it had when 
written. * The little mercury I have taken 
has corrected the poison, and improved 
my health ; though I feel, from my employ- 
ment, that I shall never again be secure m 
robustness. Would that you were as well 
as your sincere friend and brother, 

* John Keats.' 

" * Brothers ' they were in affection and 
in thought, — brothers also in destiny. 
Mr. Bailey died soon after Keats.' " 

AST UHIOir 07 LOKBOir. 

The drawing for prizes of the Art Union of 
London took place in the Lyceum Theatre, 
in that city, on the 27th ult., in the pre- 
sence of a numerous assemblage. Lord 
Londesborough presided. The annual re- 
port, which was read on this occasion by 
Mr. George Crodwin, represents the condi- 
tion of the institution as remaricably flou- 
rishing. The reserved fund now amounts 
to £4,740. 128. 8d. The amount received 
from subscriptions during the past year has 
been £12,903. 9s., a considerable increase 
on the preceding year. Of this sum, £6,449 
have been set apart for the purchase of pio- 
tures, bronzes, statuettes, tazzas, and prize 
engravings ; £3,640. 19b. 4d. has oeen 
paid for engraving ; and £2,813. 9s. 8d. for 
printing, sSvertising, and other expenses, 
including the reserve of two and a half per 
cent, required by the charter. We have 
mentioned these figures, because they indi- 
cate the successful and extensive scale on 
which the operations of the society have 
been conducted. We extract the following 
sentence from the report : — ^ 

" The local honorary secretaries have 
continued their valuable efSorta in behalf of 
the society, and are entitled to the best 
thanks of all interested in the progress of 
the arts, and the prosperity of artists. . . . 
From Boston, in the Unitea States, through 
the exertions of Mr. W. H. Dennet, our local 
agent, as many as four hundred and five 
names have been received. The Council 
have always felt strongly the importance of 
connecting, by the arts of peace and refine- 
ment, our brother Saxons on the other side 
of the Atlantic with their mother-country ; 
and they watch with interest the progress 
the fine arts are making among them. The 
Council propose, as a means oi making the 
operations of tiie Art Union of London 
more completely known in America, to for- 
ward to the Great Exhibition of Industry 
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and Art, which is about to be opened in 
New York, a cast of the * Dancing Girl Re- 
posing,' and such other of the society's 
works as can conveniently be sent." 

The subscribers for the ensuing year will 
receive copies of the plate, ** Queen Philip- 
pa and the Burgesses of Calais." The 
Uouncil propose to obtain and issue a series 
of wood engravings from eminent artists, 
illustrative of " Childe Harold," similar to 
the illustrations of** The Traveller." 

At the drawing. Rev. H. Sibthorpe, of 
Washingboro', received the first prize, 
the right to order a work of art valued at 
£200. The next prizes were two for £150 ; 
and the next, three for £100. The next 
were eight for £80, one of which fell to an 
American, Pelham Bonney, Jr., of Boston. 
The other prizes which fell to American 
subscribers were as follows : J. H. Kidder, 
Boston, £50 ; W. Miller, Charleston, S. C, 
£40; Mrs. C. Wetherbee, Boston, £40; 
G. W. Merrill, Boston, £25 ; K. L. Simons, 
Charleston, S. C, £25; D. G. Ridffley, 
Lexington, Ky., £20 ; G. Robins, Jr., New 
YoA, £15 ; E. G. Tucker, Boston, £15 ; 
J. M. Gadner, Charlestown, tazza ; H. W. 
Haynes, Cambrid^, tazza; F. S. Dreer, 
Philadelphia, Panan statuette ; Mrs. C. 
Smith, Boston, the same. 

PHOKETIC IKSTBTTCTIOir. 

The remarks under this head, in the twen- 
tieth number of ** To-Day," having been 
copied into the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
with editorial comments, have called forth 
a reply from a correspondent who subscribes 
himself ** J. W. S.," the initials of Mr. 
James W. Stone, the President, we believe, 
of the ** Phonographic Reporting Associa- 
tion," and a member of the ** American 
Phonetic Council." They have also been 
noticed in other quarters. We do not find, 
however, on reviewing the matter, that any. 
of the positions we have assumed have been 
refuted, or that there is sufficient reason 
for occupying our columns with the subject 
affain at this time, particularly since the 
chief points which would command our at- 
tention in Mr. Stone's courteously written 
reply have been already noticed by the 
journal to which he sent it. 

There is one thing, however, which we 
ought perhaps to mention. In speaking 
of the two years' time to each of the two 
hundred thousand children in the State, 
which the committee think will be saved, 
we said that the time would be taken 
** between the ages of one and three, at 
which period of their lives the young citi- 
zens perhaps find some time hang on 
their hands not employed in acquiring in- 
struction or gain even under the present 
condition of things." Our expression, 



taken literally, was certainly careless and 
incorrect : it is true we should have put the 
two years between four and six. But the 
idea which we intended to convey was 
nevertheless correct ; that the reason why 
the present system of instruction is not 
practicairy as perfect as it might be is be- 
cause it is found that children learn to read 
and spell &st enough under it as it is ; and 
that it may be improved, if necessary, with- 
out a radical change in the system, or the 
introduction of Phonotypy. 

Our readers will bear in mind, that, in oar 
remarks upon the subject, we simply at- 
tempted to consider the line of argument of 
the Committee of the Legislature, without 
entering upon the broad field of a general 
discussion of the merits or fi^olts of pho- 
netic instruction. 
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An Elementary Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry. By Benjamin 
Peirce. Newlkiition, revisedf, with addi- 
tions. Boston and Cambridge: James 
Munroe & Co. 

This is a new edition of the yolume on 
Tri^nometry of the series of mathematiod 
books by Professor Peirce, of Harvard Col- 
lege. The course of mathematics contained 
in this series is complete and systematic. 
It consists of five volumes : Geometry, Al- 
gebra, Trigonometry, and two volumes on 
Curves and Functions, comprising the Ana- 
lytic Geometry, and the Difierential and the 
Integral Calculus. One of the most im- 
portant volumes of the series for practical 
purposes is of course the Trigonometry, the 
aemand for which has called forth the new 
edition before us. It is printed in a lam 
octavo form with great clearness and ek- 
eance, with the necessary illuatrative 
diagrams firom engraved plates. The fun- 
damental principles of trigonometry are 
presented by Professor Peirce with singular 
distinctness, in a form which, we beueve, 
originated with himself, somewhat di£Ksrent 
fix)m that which is commonly employed in 
the text-books. The terms of tne anfle 
are defined in the outset severaUy aauie 
ratios which they represent between the 
sides of a right triangle, and with no refe- 
rence to a circle. Thus the sine of an angle 
is defined as the ratio of the opposite lee to 
the hypothenuse, or the quotient resulting 
from tne division of the former bj the 
latter : the tan^nt is the ratio of the op- 
posite to the a<^}acent leg, and so on. From 
these definitions follow naturally all the 
principal formulsB and equations with re- 
gard to the relative values and equalities of 
sines, tangents, secants, cosines, &c. The 
correspondence of these terms to the lines 
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drawn in and about a circle whose radius is 
unity, having an an^le at the centre, is 
then proved oy a series of easy theorems. 
This mode of presenting the subject un- 
questionably enjoys j^at superiority over 
all others, because it is natural, simple, 
and easily understood. After the general 
principles of plane trigonometry have been 
stated and elucidated, the book proceeds to 
apply them to Navigation and Surveying, 
ana Heights and Distances. Spherical tri- 
gonometry is then entered upon, its leading 
principles including Napier's and Bow- 
ditch's rules, being concisely and clearly 
stated, and applied to spherical astronomy. 
Throughout the whole 1book, constant refe- 
rence 18 made to Bowditch's ** Navieator ; " 
and it is particularly adapted to ex^in the 
construction of this and the Nautical Al- 
manac. 

Objection has sometimes been made to 
Professor Peirce's mathematical books, on 
the ground that they are too hard to un- 
derstand. This objection can have no weight 
with those who properly consider in what 
light they shoula be viewed. Any text- 
book, of course, is unfit to be placed in the 
hands of students who are not qualified to 
use it ; but the fiatult, of course, rests with 
them, or with those who have conducted 
their education, or advise them to use books 
beyond their capacities, and not with the 
author of the books. To minds which have 
made progress enough in mathematics to 
appreciate them, no books can be better 
suited for profitable and agreeable perusal 
and study than Professor Peirce's series. 
The volume before us, however, is much 
less liable to this objection than the others 
of the series, because, os we have already 
stated, it actually possesses considerable 
advantages over most text-books in the 
dear manner of presenting the subject. 

Professor Peirce's attainments and labors 
as a mathematician have justiy earned for 
him a wide and secure reputation. Not 
the least of his claims to this, in our 
opinion, will be founded on his introduction 
or a system of circular coordinates, which 
Hds fair to present great fi^cilities in the 
classification of curves. It is mentioned at 
page 245 of the first volume of the Curves 
ana Functions. These coordinates consist 
of the radius of curvature of the given 
curve, and the anele which the direction 
of this radius makes with a given direo- 
tion. This system has not attracted so 
much attention as it seems to us that it 
deserves. Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, 
has shown, however, in a recent number 
of the Astronomical Journal, that by 
means of it the cycldd, paralx^, and 
catenary, three curves, "which," as he 
says, " in any other coordinates than the 
circular, utterly refuse to be classed to- 



gether," may be included in a single 
equation.* This is certainly a great step 
in that reduction of mathematics to a few 
general simple principles, which, in the 
progress of science, will, as Bowditch ex- 
pressed it, finally make it practicable to 
compress the whole into a single school- 
book. 



Thorpe, a Qiuet English Town, and Human 
Life therein. By William Mountford. 
Boston : Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 

The publication of this book has been re- 
ceived with much pleasure by that large 
class of readers who were delighted with 
Mr. Mountford's previous works. And their 
expectations cannot have been disappointed. 
The present volume has much in common 
with its predecessors. They all indicate 
with great clearness the character of their 
author. They show him to be a man of 
a large and catholic spirit, meditative, and 
perhaps melancholy by nature ; yet with a 

fenial and sympathetic heart : one who 
as studied diligently, observed attentively, 
and thought wisely. 

* * Thorpe , " as its title imports, gives a very 
^ood idea of the varied characters to be found 
in almost every country town. It contains, 
of course, no sketches resembling those 
of Miss Mitford's ** Village." It shows us 
that phase of human nature which does not 
ordinarily appear on the sur&ce, but is 
visible only to the eyes of a scholar, who 
observes with a penetrating and thought- 
ful glance the mysteries of existence ; who 
marka the daily sacrifices, the secret suffer- 
ings, the unsuspected tragedies, which 
human life eveiywhere presents, and 
watches their worxing in men, and their 
influence upon the life and character. 

The larger part of the book is made up of 
serious and religious conversations or me- 
ditations; while a dialogue less g^ve is 
occasionally introduced by way of set-off, 
and Mrs. Satterthwaite s proverbs are 
poured in upon us in a flood. Descriptions 
of places, scenes, and customs peculiarly 
English are occasionally introduced; and 
these have particular interest for New Eng- 
land readers. For the people of Thorpe, it 
would appear, were quite zealous Puritans ; 
and many of our ancestors may have emi- 
grated thence, and these customs once 
have been theirs. The few reflections upon 
England and the English of to-day are 
valuable as the opinions of a man whom 
years of experience have made thorough^ 
at home in the subject, yet who now stancfo 
sufficiently remote fiK)m the immediate in- 

* Thii equation Uq =s A >in.» v, in whioh g is 
the radios of cnrvatare, and P the angle. When 
n as 0, the eqnalion represents the circle. 
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fluence of the country and the people to 
reason and judge impartially. 

Mr. Mountford's studies have made him 
familiar with much of the literature of the 
past. And if there be any defect in his 
style demanding notice, it is an over-fond- 
ness for the odd and fimciful comparisons 
so common in our early writers, and some- 
times an apparent samfice of strength to 
quaintness of diction. The taste for those 
strange and homely images, the relics of a 
past age, is one K>r which we have much 
sympathy. But, natural and common as 
such modes of expression were at one time, 
they are not so now ; and a frequent re- 
course to them is very dangerous. It 
requires a strong and earnest thought to 
justify the antique garb. The sterling value 
of the sentiment must never be sacrificed to 
the richness or novelty of the expression. 
There are some parts of the book m which 
Mr. Mountford seems to have given quite 
too loose a rein to this fancy for that wnich 
is sanctified by the dust of ages. These 
comprise, however, but a very small portion 
of the volume, and, though not entirely to 
our liking, may only render it more attrac- 
tive to otner readers. 

To quote detached passages from the 
serious conversations would be but to mar 
their beauty; and the extracts previously 

given in advance in this journal have suf- 
ciently illustrated the character of the 
other dialogues. To those of our readers 
already familiar with '^Euthanasy" and 
** Martyria," "Thorpe " needs no commen- 
dation, and to others we cordially advise its 
speedy perusal. It is an interesting, instruc- 
tive, and suggestive book; the earnest 
words of a warm-hearted, thinking man. 

Lyra and Other Poems. By Alice Carey. 

New York: Redfield. 
Alice Carey is a young Ohio lady, whose 
frequent contributions to our newspaper 
and magazine literature of the last two or 
three years have raised her to a distin- 

fiiished position among female authors, 
ruth, however, compels us, ungallant as 
it may appear, to remark, that, judging 
from the (quality of the literary performances 
of the fair sex in our country, this is by 
no means a high compliment. Nevertheless 
the volume before us evinces a poetic genius 
of no common order. The poems in it bear 
marks of a quick and subtle fancy, a minute 
acquaintance with outward nature, and an 
instinctive sensibility to its beauties, to- 
gether with an unusual power of idealizing 
or rendering them subservient to the ends 
of the poetical art. It is sdd that Miss 
Carey was educated in the household cares 
and rural occupations of the West ; and the 
admirable felicity and originality of her 
epithets and imagery, in describing natural 



objects, smack of more healthful influences 
than the second-hand inspirations of the 
drawing-room. 

Our umits do not allow us to cite whole 
poems in proof of the foregoing opinion, and 
short passages never appear so well as in 
their proper connection. We will merely 
instance, as examples of her different styles, 
the first poem, *'Lyra," a pastoral, not 
much to our taste ; K>ur *' Annuaries," the 
most thoughtful and impressive yerses in 
the book; lines *'To a Fallen Genius," 
"Ulalie," and "AdeUed," the last of 
which recalls to mind a still finer poem by 
Wordsworth. 

We may here say that our chief cause of 
liking these productions is the promise 
which they disclose of something better in 
future. Their faults are those of immatu- 
rity, hasty composition, and too exclusive 
admiration of Keats and Tennyson. They 
are full of excellencies, yet not one is free 
from blemishes which a slight care could 
easily have removed. 



IsA, a Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro'. 
New York : Redfield. 

IsA Lee is a young ^1, taken fit>m a poor- 
house, and educated Dy Mrs. Dugganne. As 
she grows up, she leaves her bene&ctress, 
becomes an " editress," conquers her 
youtliful love for Mrs. Dugganne's son, and 
contracts an aUiance, in d^anoe of society 
and human and divine law, with a certain 
Alanthus Stuart. This Stuart is a very pro- 
found philosopher, who acquires entire con- 
trol over Isa, shapes her belief, and imbues 
her with all his notions. Her old loyer Dug- 
ganne, and her guide and teacher Stuart, 
meet for the first and only time over Isa's 
death-bed ; and, though she clings to Stuart 
to the end, her last words s^m to indicate 
that she feels the necessity of so'mething 
more than the proud sel^reliance whicE 
had been enough for her to liye bj, but 
failed at the hour of death. 

The pilgrimage of Isa seems desigiied 
principally to show the insufficiency of 
merely intellectual culture. The author at- 
tempt to draw in Isa a woman of powerful 
mind and earnest labor, but without Chris- 
tian faith and that womanly trust which is 
alike the strength and weakness of the sex. 
Isa questions every thin^, and accepts 
nothii^ that does not convmoe her reason 
and understanding. The design of th% 
book is thus shown to be sufficiently com- 
prehensive to entitle it to a most respectful 
consideration, if the execution in any way 
corresponds with the attempt. But un- 
fortunately it is here found wanting, as a 
few words may show. 

Since Isa will take nothing on trust, the 
book contains speculations on the most lofty 
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and abstruse themes : the existence of God, 
the oriffin of evil, free will, the miracles, 
the institution of marriage, and others. In 
none of these are the views either original 
or profound. Fifteen pages (45 to 60) are 
taken up with a discussion between Isa and 
Dugganne, in which Isa asserts, that, to each 
of us, the will within us is our only God ; 
that *' man's soul is the only relator," &c. : 
and there are contained in the arguments 
on both sides some unsuccessful attempts at 
close and accurate reasoning, which we 
should like to quote if we had more room. 
There does not seem to be any particular 
point in dispute ; but the two run on from 
on& thing to another, until the bewildered 
reader is left on the end, coping for breath. 
At page 165 there is a discussion of love 
and marriage between Isa and Mrs. Irving 
(who, by the way, is the best drawn and 
most interesting character in the book) , in 
which Mrs. Irving asks Isa, '* What think 
you of the institution [marriage] as a gene- 
ral thing?" To which Isa replies, "We 
are pro^essive. The institution was well 
enough for the people of past ages ; but its 
necessity and its power have gone by." This 
is "progressive with a vengeance. It 
does not clearly appear what Isa proposes 
to substitute in the place of marriage, which, 
"as a general thing," she considers " un- 
holy." All she says is, that, if the bonds 
were broken, " the very virtue that inspired 
the unhappy to free themselves, put into 
vigorous circulation by such act of volun- 
tary divorcement, would of itself produce a 
better state of thiftgs." In page 242 she 
talks on the same subject with her philoso- 
phical friend Stuart. They agree that the 
"ordinance of marriage is child-play," — 
"good enough for people sufficiently weak 
to acknowledge and abide by," &c. &c. : 
still, what is to take its place is not men- 
tioned. We recollect reading, some years 
ago, a criticism written by JBrownson, in 
which he speaks of a young lady whom he 
once knew, who was weary of the empty 
forms and ceremonies of society, and longed 
for something more real and natural. He 
does not give her history, but says briefly, ^ 
somewhat in these words, "Poor girl! it 
will not do, this jesting with nature.*' And 
truly enough ; for nature sometimes plays a 
rough, practical joke, that may discomfit us 
entirely, and put the laugh all on the other 
side. 

We desire to state here, in fikimess to the 
author of "Isa," that these views of 
philosophy and marriage do not seem to be 
ner own. They are propounded through 
the mouths of Isa ana Stuart, whose 
lives are represented as being in some 
sense a failure. But Isa and Stuart always 
get the best of every argument, and they 
maintain their views to the end. 



But, to leave these lofty themes, the sub- 
ject-matter of the book, and turn for a mo- 
ment to its manner, — the style is, in gene- 
ral, forced and inverted, and the sentences 
oft;en crude, and nearly unintelligible. In 
page 28, speaking of a drunken husband, it 
IS said with great truth, that a man would 
not endure a drunken wife, and then comes 
the following sentence : " And is a man, 
and if so, wny 1 any more fit, under such 
circumstances, pursued by, overcome by 
such lust, to guide and direct his ofispring? 
— to be called a father — a husband ? " Such 
sentences abound all over the book. For 
an instance of unfortunate imagery, we may 
quote fi^m p. 160, where Isa, speaking of 
music, says, " I love to hear the human 
heart breasting the waves of feeling, and 
leaping upon the beach of sound, saved, 
because it can find expression." 

On page 177 we read, "Never till he 
forgot aU things, could he forget her, 
and with forgetfulness alone could this 
love cease.^^ " Forgetfulness should per- 
haps read " memory," since the first 
clause describes forgetfulness as beginning 
where love ceases, and the second describes 
forgetfulness and love as ceasing at the 
same time. On page 223 we read, " She 
could not, she never knew how, to fear 
fear him." The fair author may have 
meant the punctuation thus, "She could 
not, she never knew bow to, fear him." 
The first reading is very ungrammatical, the 
second would m very inelegant. We do 
not wish to be hypercritical, captatores ver- 
horvm; but it seems to us, that, if authors 
will print, they are open to such criticism. 
Nor are these the only mistakes : a slight 
examination would show many others. 

We have chosen to speak thus freely, we 
trust not uncourteously, of" Isa," because 
we believe that the author may win de- 
served fiune in some other department of 
literary labor; because we oelieve she | 
desires to be freely criticized, if we may 
judge from her own words in this very 
book (page 295) ; but chiefly because we 
have seen sundry notices of the books, some 
of which seem to have been written by 
persons acting on Sydney Smith's facetious 
advice, not to read the work before critici- 
zing it, since it makes one partial; and 
others of which rival in va^eness the 
vaguest parts of " Isa," conveying in sound- 
ing woras a general impression of soaring 
to the loftiest heights of thought, ana 
diving to the profoundest depths of medita- 
tion, without bringing back any result from 
either excursion. In fact, we are forced to 
believe, that there are not a few who aspire 
to be teachers, in the lofty sense of that 
word, who are hardly qualified in the 
humbler, grammar-school acceptation of 
the term. 
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HASVARD ALTTMKI. 

The anniversary of the association of the 
Alumni of Harvard College this year vnll 
be the occasion of a celebration of much more 
than ordinary ceremony and interest. The 
day selected is that succeeding commence- 
ment, namely, Thursday, July 22. The 
public meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, which usually takes place upon that 
day, will be omitted. 

The order of performances, wo under- 
stand, will be as follows : A meeting of 
the society for business will be held in the 
leeture-room of Harvard Hall, at ten o'clock 
in the morning. At noon an oration will 
be delivered in the meeting-house of the 
First Congregational Society by Hon. Robert 

C. WintlSop, LL.D. The galleries, as is 
customary upon such occasions, will be 
opened to ladies two hours earlier. At 
three o'clock in the afternoon, dinner will 
be provided in a tent to be erected within 
the college grounds. 

These arrangements are cert^nly calcu- 
lated to make the occasion pass off pleasantly , 
and we hope that there will be a large 
attendance of the alumni. Every son of 
Harvard should feel that by his presence he 
not only secures enjoyment for himself, but 
adds to that of others ; for it is a numerous 
company which must always be the chief 
attraction of these celebrations. 

Any person who has received either of 
the degrees^ of Bachelor of Arts, or Doc- 
tor of Laws, or of Divinity, at Harvard 
College, can become a member of the asso- 
ciation by signing the constitution, and 
paying the sum of one dollar to the 
secretary. 

We sincerely hope that all persons in all 
parts of the country who have the risht so 
to do, will enroll themselves as members of 
the association, and attend this approaching 
anniversary. 

**LIT£BABY SECSEATI0H8." 

** Literary Recreations ; or Essays, Cri- 
ti(jues, and Poems," is the title of a book 
pnnted in Calcutta, the author of which is 

D. L. Richardson, known as the author of 
several other works which have been pub- 
lished at intervals since 1825. We do 
not know whether the ** Literary Recrea- 
tions" have yet been published or not. 
We have been favored with the examina- 
tion of the proof-sheets of the first four 
hundred pages, which comprise, we under- 
stand, about two-thirds of the work. They 
were brought to this country by a jgentle- 
man from India, with a view, we beheve, to 
the reprint of the book here. They con- 
tain a number of pieces both in prose and 
verse, of various degrees of interest and 



merit. As a specimen, we extract the fol- 
lowing : — 

SUMMER AND WINTER. 
Written in India in the Cold Season. 

At this season of the year, in dear Old 
England, how exquisite is the enjoyment of 
a brisk mommg walk and the sooal evening 
fire ! Though a cold day in Calcutta is not 
exactly like a cold day in London, it often 
revives the remembrance of it. An Indian 
winter is indeed far less agreeable than a 
winter in England, but it is not withoat its 
pleasures. The mornings and evenings are 
often delightful. 

Still, however, who would not prefer the 
more wholesome frigidity of JSng^nd! 
There, the external gbom and bleakness 
enhance our in-door comforts, and we do 
not miss sunny skies when g;reeted with 
sunny looks, if we see no luooming gar- 
dens, we see blooming &ees. But as we 
have few domestic enjoyments in this coun- 
try, and as our houses are as open as bird- 
cages, we have little comfort when compelled 
to remain at home on a cold day, with a 
sharp easterly wind whistling through 
every room. In our dear native ooimtiy, 
each season has its peculiar moral or phy- 
sical attractions. It is not easy to say 
which is the most agreeable, — ite sommer 
or its winter. Perhaps I must decide in 
favor of the former. The memory of many 
a smiling summer day still flashes upcm my 
soul. If the whole of human life were like 
a fine English day in June, we should cease 
to wish for ** another afid a better worid." 
From dawn to sunset, it is one revd of 
deUght. How pleasantly, from . the first 
break of day, have I lain wide awake, and 
traced the approach of the breakfiuit hour 
by the increasing notes of Inrds, and the 
advancing -sun-light on my cnrtaunsl A 
summer ^ling, at such a time, i¥Ould steal 
upon my spirit, as I thought of the long 
cheerful day before me, ana planned some 
rural walk or rustic entertamment. The 
ills that flesh is heir to, if they occurred for 
a moment to my mind, appeared like idle 
visions. They were inconceivable as real 
things. As 1 heard the lark sin^ng in *' a 

florious privacy of light," and saw the 
oughs of^ the green and gold labumnm at 
my vnndow, and had my fimcy filled with 
images of natural beauty, I felt a glow of 
fresh life in my veins, and my heart was 
ahnost inebriated vrith pleasure. It is dif- 
ficult, amidst such exhilarating inflaenoes, 
to entertain those melancholy ideas whidi 
sometimes crowd upon us, and appear so 
natural, at a less happy hour. £ven actual 
misfortune comes in a questionable si 
when our physical constitution is in 
health, and the flowers are in full 
and the streams are glittering in the 
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So powerfully does the light of external 
nature sometimes act upon the moral system, 
that a sweet sensation steals gradually over 
the heart, even when we think we have 
reason to he sorrowful, and while we almost 
accuse ourselves of a want of feeling. The 
fretful hypochondriac would do well to hear 
this in mmd, and not take it for granted 
that all are cold and selfish who fail to sym- 
pathize with his fantastic cares. He should 
remember that men are sometimes so buoyed 
up by the Bense of corporeal power, and 
a communion with nature in her cheer- 
ful moods, that things connected with their 
own personal interest, which at other times 
would irritate them to madness, pass by 
them like the wind. He himself must have 
had his intervals of comparative happiness, 
in which the causes of his present afflictions 
would have appeared trivial and absurd. 
He should not, then, expect persons whose 
blood is warm in their veins, and whose 
eyes are open to the blessed sun in heaven, 
to think more of his sorrows than he would 
himself, were his mind and body in a 
healthful state. 

With what a light heart and eager appe- 
tite did I enter the little breakfast parlor, 
whose glass doors opened upon a bed of 
flowers ! The table was spread with dev^ry 
and delicious fruits from our own garden, 
and gathered by fair and friendly hands. 
Beautiful and luscious as were these natu- 
ral dainties, they were of small account in 
comparison with the fresh cheeks and 
cherry lips that so frankly accepted the 
wonted early greeting. Alas ! how that 
dear domestic circle is now divided, and 
what a chan^ has since come over the 
spirit of our dreams ! Yet still I cherish 
boyish feelings, and the past is sometimes 
present. As I eive an imaginary kiss to an 
" old familiar See," and catch myself al- 
most unconsciously, yet literally, returning 
imaginary smiles, my heart is as fresh and 
fervid as of yore. Fifteen years and fi^en 
thousand miles do not change or separate 
faithful spirits, nor annihilate early associa- 
tions. Parted friends may still share the 
light of love, as severed clouds are equally 
kindled by the same sun.** 

I must not be too egotistically garrulous 
in print, or I would now describe the 
various ways in which I have spent a sum- 
mer's day in England. I woula dilate upon 
my noon -day loiterings amidst wild ruins 
and thick forests, and on the shaded banks 
of rivers — the pic-nic parties — the gipsy 
prophecies — the twilight homeward walk 
— tne social tea-drinkmg ; and, the last 
scene of all, the ^' rosy £reams and slum- 
bers light " induced by wholesome exercise 

* I was 90 much flattered by Leigh Hunt's pub- 
licly expressed admiration of this image that I 
have since embodied it in verse. 



and placid thoughts. But perhaps these 
few simple allusions are sufficient to awaken 
a train of kindred associations in the read- 
er's mind ; and he will thank me for those 
words and images that are like the keys of 
memory, and *^ open all her cells with easy 
force." 

If a summer's day be thus rife with plea- 
sure, scarcely less so is a day in winter, 
though with some little drawbacks, that 
give, by contrast, a zest to its enjoyments. 
It is difficult to leave the warm morning 
bed, and brave the external air. The fire- 
less grate and frosted windows may well 
make the stoutest shudder. But when we 
have once screwed our courage to the stick- 
ing point, and with a single jerk of the 
clothes, and a brisk jump from the bed, 
have commenced the operations of the toi- 
let, the battle is nearly over. The teeth 
chatter for a while, and the limbs shiver, 
and we do not feel particularly comfortable 
whilst breaking the ice in our jugs, and 
performing our cold ablutions amidst the 
sharp, ^ass-like fragments, and wiping our 
faces with a frozen towel. But these petty 
evils are quickly vanquished ; and as we rush 
out of the house, and tread briskly and firm- 
ly on the hard-ringing earth, and breathe 
our visible breath in the clear air, our 
strength and self-importance miraculously 
increase, and the whole frame begins to 
glow. i?he warmth and vigor thus acquired 
are inexpressibly delightful! As we re-enter 
the house, we are proud of our intrepidity 
and vigor, and pity the effeminacy of our 
less enterprising friends, who, though 
huddled together round the fire, like flies 
upon a sunny wall, i^till complain of cold, 
and, instead of the bloom of health and 
animation, exhibit pale and pinched 
cheeks, blue noses, ana hands cold, rigid, 
and of a deadly hue. Those who rise with 
spirit on a vnnter morning, and stir and 
thrill themselves with early exercise, are 
indiflerent to the cold for the rest of the 
day, and feel a confidence in their corporeal 
energies and a lightness of heart that are 
experienced at no other season. But even 
the timid and luxurious are not without 
their pleasures. As the shades of evening 
draw in, the parlor twilight, the closed 
curtains, and the cheerful fire, make home 
a little paradise to all ! 

The warm and cold seasons of India have 
no charms like these ; but yet people who 
are guiltless of what Milton so finely calls 
'* a sullenness against nature," and who 
are vrilling, in a spirit of true philosophy 
and piety, to extract good from every thing, 
may make themselves happy even in tbis 
land of exile. While I am writing this 
paragraph, a little bird in my room, who is 
as much a foreigner here as I am, is pour- 
ing out his soul in a flood of song. His 
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notes breathe of joy. He pines not for an 
English meadow ; he cares not for his wiry 
bars ; he envies not the little denizens of 
air that sometimes flutter past my window, 
nor imagines, for a moment, that they 
come to mock liim with their freedom. He 
is contented with his present enjoyments, 
because they are utterly undisturbed by 
idle comparisons with those experienced in 
the past or anticipated in the future. He 
has no thankless repinings, and no vain de- 
sires. Is superior intellect, then, so fatal, 
though sublime a gift, that we cannot pos- 
sess it without the poisonous alloy of care ? 
Must grief and ingratitude inevitably find 
entrance into the heart, in proportion to the 
loftiness and number of our mental endow- 
ments? Are we to seek for happiness in 
ignorance 1 To these questions the reply is 
oDvious. Every gocni quality may be 
abused, and the greatest most ; and he who 
perversely employs his powers of thought 
and imagination to a wrong purpose, 
deserves the misery that he gains. Were 
we honestly to deduct from the ills of life 
all those of our own creation, how trifling 
the amount that would remain ! We seem 
to invite and encourage sorrow, while hap- 
piness is, as it were, forced upon us against 
our will. It is wonderful how some men 
pertinaciously cling to care, and argue them- 
selves into a dissatisfaction with their lot. 
Thus it is really a matter of little moment 
whether fortune smile or frown ; for it is in 
vain to look for superior felicity amongst 
those who have more '* appliances and 
means to boot *' than their fellow-men. 
Wealth, rank, and reputation, do not 
secure their possessors fit)m the misery of 
discontent. 

As happiness, then, depends upon the 
right direction and employment of our 
faculties, and not on worloly goods or mere 
localities, our countymen mi^t be cheerful 
enough, even in this foreign land, if they 
would only accustom themselves to a proper 
train of thinking, and be ready on every 
occasion to look on the brighter side of all 
things.* In reverting to home-scenes, we 
shomd regard them ibr their intrinsic 
charms, and not turn them into a source of 
disquiet, by mournfully comparing them 
witn those around us. !uidia — let English- 
men murmur as they will — has many at- 
tractions and enjoyments. The princely 
and generous style in which we live in this 
country, the fmuk and familiar tone of our 
little society, and the general mildness and 
equality of*^ the climate, can hardly be 
denied by the most determined malcontent. 

♦ " I was ever more disposed," says Hume, " to 
see the favorable than the unfavorable side of 
things ; a turn of mind which it is more happy to 
pouesM than to bt bom to an estate of ten thousand a 
year.** 



It is true that the weather b often, in the 
summer months, a great deal warmer thui 
we like it ; but if ** the extreme heat " did 
not form a convenient subject for complaint 
and conversation, it is perhaps doubtful if 
it would so often be thought of or alluded 
to. And what climate is without its evils ? 
The mornings and evenings of India are 
always cool enough for a drive ; and the 
rest of the day is rarely so intolerable with- 
in doors as it is sometimes pathetically 
described. In the cold season, a walk 
either in the morning or evening is delight- 
ful ; and I am rejoiced to see many distin- 
guished personages paying the climate the 
compliment of treating it like that of 
England. It is now fashionable to use 
our limbs in the ordinary way, and the 
" Garden of Eden "• has become a favorite 
promenade. It is not to be denied, that, 
besides the mere exercise, pedestrians at 
home have great advantages over those who 
are too aristocratic to leave their equipages, 
because they can cut across green and quiet 
fields, enter upon rural by-vrays, and enjoy 
a thousand little patches of lovely scenery, 
that are secrets to the high-road traveller. 
But still the Calcutta pedestrian has also 
his peculiar gratifications. It is true that 
he can enjoy no exclusive prospects, but he 
comes in immediate contact with the rank, 
beauty, and fashion of the place ; and if, 
like the vn'iter of this article, he is fond of 
children, he will be delighted with the 
numberless pretty and happy little fiicea 
that crowd about him, and awaken a tone 
of tender sentiment in his mind, and 
rekindle many sweet associations. 

* So called because the grounds were laid cot 
in a tasteful style, at the suggestion of Iiord 
Auckland's sister, the IIonorableMias Sden. 
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BOSTOir SCHOOL 8Y81^X. 

A REPORT has recently been submitted to 
the City Council of Boston from the Com- 
mittee on Public Instruction, upon the 
*' Present Organization of the Grammar and 
Primarv School Committees." This report 
is an able document, containing matter of 
the highest interest and importance. It 
bears the signature of Sampson Reed, Esq., 
now one of the aldermen of the city, and 
but recently a very faithful and efficient 
member of the School Committee, who has 
thus had ample opportunities for obsendng 
the operation of the present school organi- 
zation, and of forming an opinion upon its 
eood and bad points. The report has been 
laid upon the table in the upper branch of 
the City Council, and printea. It will pro- 
bably shortly be taken up for consideration. 
The Committee which has the supervi- 
sion of the Primary Schools in Boston is 
organized upon a singular plan, which has 
several times excited the observation of 
gentlemen connected with the city govern- 
ment in various departments during the last 
two or three years. In his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1850, Mayor Bigelow said that 
this committee *^ is constructed in a way 
which is entirely anomalous to the genius of 
our institutions." The committee now 
consists of a hundred and ninety mem- 
bers. One is added for each new school, 
so that the number constantly increases. 
There are now one hundred and ninety 
schools, which are situated in twenty- two 
districts, from six to fourteen schools com- 
posing each district. The members for 
the schools in each district form a sub- 
committee for that district ; and, in case of 
any vacancy occurring from the death or 
resignation of a meml]Ker, it is filled by an 
election by the remaining members of the 
sub-committee in his district ; so that the 
Primary School Committee perpetuates it- 
self like a close corporation. As is well 
known, the regular School Committee, 
called sometimes for distinction the Gram- 



mar-school Committee, is constituted quite 
differently. It consists of a much smaller 
number of members : viz., the Mayor and 
President of the Common Council, ex 
officiis, and twenty-four other members, 
chosen by the citizens at the municipal 
election, two from and in each ward. Tnis 
committee is thus constituted in accordance 
with the requisitions of the statute of 
Massachusetts, which says nothing on the 
subject of the Primary School Committee. 
Early in each year, the Grammar Committee 
go through the form of electing the Pri- 
mary Committee ; but it is said that the 
practice is to make use of a list furnished 
by members of the latter board. By this 
election the Primary Committee acquires 
all the authority it receives in any way 
for the exercise, throughout the year, of its 
important duties. 

It is evident that so large a committee as 
one consisting of a hunored and ninety 
members would be altogether too unwieldy 
for deliberation upon the questions that 
may come before it, if all its members felt 
disposed to take part in such deliberations. 
In fact, there is no room in the City Hall 
capable of accommodating such a large as- 
sembly. The Common Council chamber, 
where the meetings are in &ct held, is de- 
signed for but forty-eight members. A 
natural conseauence is, that the meeting 
are attended oy but a small part of the 
members. At the regular meeting in 
March last, when a numerous attendance 
was expected in view of important busi- 
ness, the largest vote was torty-four. A 
quorum of the hundred and ninety mem- 
bers is, by the by-law of the Board, fixed 
at sixteen. It is clear, either that the 
absence of so many members from the 
meetings is a neglect of duty injurious to 
the schools, or that the number of mem- 
bers who do attend b sufficient fi^r practi- 
cal purposes, in which case the rest of the 
hundred and ninety might be dispensed 
with. 

The Primary School thus constituted 
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htM ffapeirisioo of the one hundred and 
rjinety Primary Sch^jols in IV^ton, leaving 
Vf thf: other regular cr>miniltee, elected bv 
the pe«>ple and re<y>gnized bv the statute of : 
the Commonwealth, the charge of the [ 
twenty-eijjht other »cho<>ls : viz., the Latin, 
High ,' and Grammar S?hool» . * 

The report Uf which we have alluded, : 
after renewing in a thorough and in- 
teresting manner the history of the e»- 
tablishment of Primary Schools in Boston, 
and explaining the system upon which 
they and the other schools of the city 
are now managed, proceeds to state some 
of the apparent defects in the system 
as it now exists. These we will briefly 
rec^iunt. 

1 . The report says that the legality of the 
system is very questionable, since the statute 
of the Commonwealth does not recognize the 
Primary School Committee. It defines the 
School Committee of Boston as consisting, 
as we have above said, of the Mayor, and 
President of the Common Council, er officiisj 
and twenty-four other members. It assigns 
to this committee distinct and positive du- 
ties, directing that it ^* shall have the care 
and superintendence of the schools." By 
what right docs this committee delegate a 
large part of its duties to another Dody? 
How can it, for instance, entrust, as it 
does, to other persons the examination of 
candidates for Primary School teachers, when 
the law says that it ** shall ascertain by 
personal examination their literary qualifi- 
cations and capacity for the government of 
schools'*? 

The people of Boston, in town meeting in 
1818, when the Primary Schools were es- 
tablished, instructed the Grammar School 
Committee to '^ nominate and appoint throe 
gentlemen in each ward [making thirty-six 
in all], whose duty collectively shall lie to 
provide instruction for children between 
four and seven years of age," and appro- 
priated five thousand dollars to cover the 
expenses of the scheme. This committee 
of thirty-six was appointed, and twenty-five 
, Primary Schools were opened. But by what 
law thirty-six has grown into a hundred 
and ninety, so that the School Committee 
now annually ** nominate and appoint" a 
Primary Board of a hundred ana ninety, 
or by what law the Primary Board fills its 
own vacancies, a privilege not enjoyed by 
any other department of the government, it 
is difficult to say. The report suggests, that, 
if this existing state of tnings islegal, it is 
merely because it has become so by the long 
estabbshed usage of the city. It certainly 
is not warranted by any law of the State or 
of the city. 

2. The next defect in the existing system 
noticed in the report is the unwieldy size of 
the Primary School Committee, which we 



have already aDoded to above. It ''has 
become too numerous for a deliberadye or 
executive body for the porpoaes entmsted 
to its care." 

3. The next defect noticed is the maimer 
of electing the members of the Primary 
School Committee, and of filling its Tscmn- 
cies, to which we have also already alluded. 

4. The fourth defect in the existing 
system which the report notices is the want 
of a proper executive supervision, such as 
can only be supplied by a Superintendent. 
There exists in tne Primary Board an Exe- 
cutive Committee, consisting of one member 
from each of the twenty-two jirimary dis- 
tricts, which attempts to' supply this want. 
The jurisdiction of the newly elected Superin- 
tendent of public schools, whose senioes 
have proved so efficient and so valuable, does 
not practically extend beyond those schools 
under the co^izance of the Grammar 
Board, by which he was elected, and to 
which he is responsible. It requires but 
little argument to prove, that, if in the ma- 
nagement of thirty schools the Grrammar 
Committee found it expedient to call to 
their aid the services of a single superin- 
tending officer, the management of the 
hundred and ninety Primary Schools must 
need similar aid no less. And it is equally 
clear, that, if each set of schools is to nave, 
as it should have, a Superintendent, there 
would be great advantage in giving the 
office for each to the same gentleman, who 
would view aU the schools as parts of one 
system, and regulate them accordingly. 

* 5. The report next alludes to the want 
of unity in the school system, arising from 
the fact that the schools are under tiie juris- 
diction of two distinct managements. There 
is no practical connection between the Gram- 
mar and Primary School Committees, save 
the annual formal election of the latter by 
the former at the beginning of the year. 
There are Committees of Conference in «ich 
Board, which, however, are rarely called into 
serrice. We quote the well-conmdered and 
judicious language of the report : " We can 
see no good and sufficient reason why our 
CTeat system of public instruction should be 
tnus divided horizontally, and the two parts 
assigned to distinct committees, virtually 
disconnected with each other. On the other 
hand, we think that one soul should animate 
the whole, and one heart should send its 
life-blood from the centre to the remotest 
extremities. The education of the child 
from the first commencement of his going to 
a Primary School, up to the time of nis leav- 
ing our Ijatin or High School, should be one 
continued uninterrupted process." FwMn 
the present system of advancing children 
from the Primary to the Grammar Schools^ 
there often result delay, jealousy, and 
discord, which would M ayoided, if, Ibr 
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instance, the examinations for promotion 
were made by the masters of the Grammar 
Schools. 

6. The report next alludes, as the last 
defect it mentions in the school system and 
the organization of the two School Commit- 
tees, to ** the want of a proper connection 
and of a good understandmg between these 
Boards and the City Government." The 
only tie between the Grammar Committee 
and the City Council at present is, that the 
presiding officers of the l^o branches of the 
latter are ex offidis members of the former ; 
but since, from the nature of the case, it can 
hardly be expected of these gentlemen, that 
they shall be active working members of 
the School Committee, this is but a slight 
connection. Between the Primary School 
Committee and the City Council, there is 
not even so much of a bond of union as this. 
The chief objection to this state of things 
arises principally from the fact, that, since 
the appropriations of money for the erection, 
alteration, and ventilation of school-houses, 
purchase of apparatus, salaries of teachers, 
&c. , must be made by the City Council, there 
is great need of perfect harmony and similar- 
ity of opinion between that body and the 
School Committees who have more immediate 
charge of the schools. 

In considering these defects in the school 
system, the report very properly most em- 
phatically disclaims any intention to call hi 
Question the wisdom or benevolence of those 
mr-sighted gentlemen who instituted the 
Primary Schools, or the integrity or the 
value 01 the labors of tliose gentlemen upon 
the committees who are engaged in carrying 
on the school svstem as it now exists. The 
system was well adapted for the times when 
it was formed, and it is doubtless now made 
productive of as much good as it is suscepti- 
ole of. But this report shows that people 
in Boston did not need Kossuth to tell them 
that they must not believe that their school 
system is perfect, and that to entertain such 
a belief is a bar to progress. 

The remedy for the evils in the existing 
state of things, suggested by the report is 
this, — to increase the School Committee 
to fifty members, who shall have, together 
with the Superintendent elected by them, 
the whole charge of all the schools of the 
city. In order to provide for more perfect 
sympathy and harmonr between the City 
Government and the &hool Committee, it 
is proposed that the additional twenty-four 
members shall be elected by the City Coun- 
cil ; a plan to which, we fear, the people will 
never give their assent. The remaining 
twenty-six members of the committee, it is 
proposed, shall consist, as at present, of the 
Mayor and President of the Common Coun- 
cil, ex offidis, and two members from each 
ward, chosen by the people. It is proposed 



to apply to the Legislature for the passage 
of an Act organizing the School Committee 
upon this plan. 

It is maintained that the School Com- 
mittee thus composed could make such 
arrangements of details as would enable 
them, with the assistance of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, to perform the duties now 
discharged by both committees, and this, too, 
in an easier, more regular, and more satisfiEic- 
tory manner. It is obvious that in many 
respects there would be an immediate saving 
of considerable labor, by uniting the two 
Boards of the present system in one. Thus 
the duties of the sub-committees of each 
Board on Books might without difficulty be 
discharged by a single sub-committee, lar- 
ger than either of the present ones, if neces- 
sary , of the proposed Board ; and, by placing 
the subject in the hands of but one body, 
unity of plan and regularity of eradation in 
the books used would be secured. So, also, 
the duties of the two sub-committees on 
School-houses, of the two Boards, might 
better be discharged by a single sub-com- 
mittee of the new Board, particularly since 
many of the primary school-rooms are located 
in the Grammar School-houses. 

The report also lays considerable stress 
upon the importance of searching out chil- 
dren who do not now attend the schools, 
particularly young children of an age suita- 
. ble to attend the Primary Schools, and 
securing as far as possible their attendance. 
Under a law passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature at the session of 1850, officers 
are now appointed to prevent truancy by 
returning absentees to school. But it seems 
quite as important to secure the attendance 
of children who have never attended, as of 
those who have. 

We have thus endeavored to give some 
idea of this report, and of the subject of 
which it treats. The accuracy of the facts 
stated in the report cannot, we presume, 
be denied, however much people may possi- 
bly di£fer about the proper remedy to be 
applied. The measures proposed by the 
committee seem to be simple and natural. 
Whatever action the City Council may 
finally take upon the matter, we think that 
their Committee on Public Instruction de- 
serve the thanks of the community for the 
pains they have taken to present an impar- 
tial and lucid view of a nighly important 
subject. 

A CHAFTEB 07 EBEOSS. - 

TBANBLATED FOR " TO-bAY," FROM THE GERMAH OF 

E. T. W. HOFFMAN. 
(Continoed ttom the Uat number of ** To-Day,** at page 885.) 

The favorite residence of the Prince was a 
small country-house, which was surrounded 
by an extensive park, and lay near the gates 
of Consitz. 
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In the dark overgrown paths of this park, 
the Prince was one day wandering, yielding 
himself up entirely to the heart-rending 
sorrow which was destroying his life, when 
he suddenly heard a singular noise at a 
short distance from the place where he was 
walking, — inarticulate sounds, a sigh, a 
groan, mingled with a squeak, a grunt, and 
then suppressed anger vented in abusive 
words. Enraged that any one should have 
dared, in opposition to his strict orders, to 
press into the park, the Prince stepped out 
of the shrubbery ; and a spectacle was pre- 
sented to his eyes which would have 
charmed the most morose Smelfiingus to 
laughter. Two men — one tall and dry- 
boned as consumption itself; the other a 
little, brisk, Falstafi-like fellow, in his 
smartest Sunday clothes, in the ideal 
Spiessburger fashion — were in a violent 
contest. The great man attacked with his 
long arms, which, with his clenched fists, 
resembled not a little fencing clubs, the 
little man so unmercifully, that no other 
resistance on his part was of any use or 
otherwise advisable, except sudden flight. 
But, br^ve at heart, the little man, like the 
Parthians, would fight flying. The larger 
opponent grappled with the hair of tne 
enemy. Weak intention ! The wig re- 
mained in his hand. The little man took 
advantage, strategetically, of the cloud of 
powder which covered the enemy, ducked 
quickly down, and fell upon the great fel- 
low with such well-directed blovrs, that the 
latter rolled, with a loud cry, upon the 
ground. The little man now threw him- 
self upon his fallen adversary, grappled 
firmly with his left hand the neckerchief of 
his foe, and belabored him so unsparingly 
with his right fist, that he grew red in his 
fiace as a cherry, and uttered the most ugly 
gurglings. But suddenly Great gave Little 
with his lean, bony fingers, such a powerful 
blow in the side, and, with his last despair- 
ing efil^rt, rose with such an impulse, that 
the Little was thrown into the air like a 
ball, and came down directly before the 
Prince. 

" Hounds ! " cried the Prince, with the 
voice of an enraged Uon, ** what Satan 
excites you? what are you doing ? '' 

It can well be imagined vrith what horror 
the angry gymnasts picked themselves up 
from the ground ; how, like poor lost sin- 
ners, trembling, unable to utter one yvord, 
they stood before the incensed Prince. 

** Away," cried the Prince, '* away this 
moment ! I will have you whipped out, if 
you remain an instant.'' 

The tall man then fell upon his knees, 
and roared out in despair, ** Most gracious 
Prince, most mighty lord ! justice, blood for 
blood ! " 

The word justice was still one of the few 



that struck with any power upon the ear of 
the Prince. He looked stenuy in the eye 
of the speaker, and said slowly, ** What is 
the matter t Speak ; but take care and let 
me have no stupid words ; and, above all, be 
short." 

Perhaps the curious reader has already 
guessed that the two brave combatants 
were no other than the celebrated hosts of 
the Golden Buck and the Silver Lamb at 
Hohenfluh. In their ever-increasing raee 
against each other, they had come to the 
insane conclusion, that, since the most wise 
council could not help them, they would 
carry all the wrongs wnich one thought he 
had sufi^red from the other, to the Prince 
himself; and it had happened that both 
met at the same moment at the lattice-door 
of the park, which was opened to them by a 
simple country lad. The Golden Back, 
encouraged by the moderate tone of the 
Prince, was about to begin, when, perhaps 
in consequence of the furious gn^ple to 
which he had been subjected, he was s^zed 
with a violent cough, which preTented his 
speaking a single word. 

The Silver Lamb took advantage immedi- 
ately of this accident, and, with no little 
eloquence, placed all the injury which the 
Golden Buck had done him, before the 
Prince ; told how he enticed all the gaests 
by taking in all the Punches, market- 
screamers, fortune-tellers, and other rabble. 
He described the white woman, with the 
raven ; ho spoke of their base arts, the ora- 
cular speecnes with which they deceived 
the people. This seemed to attract the 
attention of the Prince. He asked a 
description of the woman from head to foot ; 
inquired where she came from, and where 
she had gone. The Lamb thought, for his 
part, that the woman vras nothing more 
than a deceitful, half-witted gipsy, by 
whom the council of Hohenfluh haa aUowed 
themselves to be taken in. 

The Prince raised his sparkling, penetra- 
ting eye to the poor Lamb, who, as if he 
had been looking at the sun, broke oat into 
a violent sneeze. 

The Golden Buck, who had by this, ^e 
recovered from his cough, and was watching 
his opportunity, took advantage of this 
accident to cut ofi* the speech of the Lamb. 
The Buck stated, in sweet and soft>sounding 
words, that all which the Lamb had said^ 
his taking in rabble who were watched by 
the police was a base scandal. Espedallj 
the Buck glorified the white woman, of 
whom the most decidedly brilliant gentle- 
man, the greatest genius in Hohenfluh, 
whom he had the honor daily to entortain 
at his table, maintained that she was a 
supernatural l^eing, and was to be more 
highly valued than the best educated som- 
munbulist. Ah ! very badly did matten 
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fo with the Silrer Lamb. A pleasant, 
andsome joims man, whom the Silver 
Lamb had enticed away firom him when he 
returned to Hohenfluh, was in the following 
night murderously attacked in his chamber, 
and wounded by a shot from a pistol, so 
that he was now lying hopelessly ill. 

Forgetting all consequences, all respect 
for the Prince, in his aneer, the Suver 
Lamb interrupted his neighbor, and cried 
out: — ** He who asserts that young Mr. 
George Haberland was attacked in his 
chamber and wounded, is the meanest ras- 
cal and the most degraded villain that ever 
wore fetters, or swept the street. On the 
contrary,, the praiseworthy police in Hohen- 
fluh have discovered that he was walking, 
on that same night, before the new city 
door ; that a carriage stopped there, from 
which a female voice called out, — ' Save 
Natalie ! ' Whereupon the young man 
sprang into the carriage." 

'* Who was the woman in the carriage ? " 
asked the Prince, in an excited tone. 

'* The^ say," stuttered the Golden Buck, 
now getting the word again, '' they say the 
white woman has — " The words of the 
Golden Buck stuck in his throat at the fear- 
ful glance of the Prince ; and when the 
latter said to him, in a sepulchral tone, 
** Now, what farther? " the Silver Lamb, 
who stood a little in the shade from 
the rays of the Prince's eye, stammered 
gently, — 

** les, the white woman and the painter, 
Mr. George Haberland. He received the 
shot in the wood : that all the city knows. 
He was taken fr^m the wood, and brought 
to me the next morning, and will soon be 
well, thanks to my care, and the strange 
gentleman. Count Hector von Zelies — " 

"What, whol " shrieked the Prince so 
loudly, that the Silver Lamb took a couple 
of steps backwards. 

" Enough," added the Prince, in a harsh 
commanding tone, " enough ! pack ofif both 
of you immediately. He will have the most 
custom who treats his guests best. If I 
hear of the least quarrel between you, the 
council shall take the si^s from both your 
houses, and drive you without the gates of 
Hohenfluh." 

After this short but decisive decree, the 
Prince left the two hosts standing, and was 
soon lost in the shrubbery. The anger of 
the Prince had softened the asperity of the 
contending parties. Moved to the very 
deepest sources of feeling, the Silver Lamo 
and the Golden Buck looked at each other. 
Tears fell from their dimmed eyes, and with 
one impulse, ** comrade ! " they cried, 
and fl^ll into each other's arms. While the 
Grolden Buck held the Silver Lamb in a 
close embrace, and let fall oyer him into 
the grass drops of grief, the other sighed 
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gently, from pure sadness, on the breast of 
his reconcilea enemy. It was a sublime 
moment. 

The two huntsmen of the Prince who 
were in waiting, however, did not appear 
to relish particularly this pathetic scene; 
for, vrithout farther ceremony, they seized 
the Silver Lamb as well as the Golden 
Buck, and pushed them both, not in the 
most gentle manner, out of the garden 
gate. 

CHAPTER ni. 

Oveb field and dewy plain 
I have wandered far and near; 
Seen my fondest hopes prove vain, — 
Dearest pleasures disappear. 

What oan soothe this anxious grief 1 

What shall calm my sorrowing breast 1 

Charm my moaning heart to rest 1 

Keep these joys which haste away. 

And check these longings for some brighter dayl 

Will hope oome agun to charm me 1 

Shall my life-star dawn again 1 

Or with bitter care and pain 

Shall I strive and strive in vain 1 

My grieving heart, canst thou not say. 

Is my love near, or far awayl 

My sonl's inmost, dearest life; 
My. heart's fondest hope and joy; 
I see her in my dreams, 
Where her angel-vision gleams. 

And this vision, too, has vanished ; 
The beloved form is gone, 
And I am all alone. 
Friendship, balsam of the heart. 
From thy soothings mnst I parti 

The engraver, Berthold, while lying 
stretched out, under a tree, on a hill which 
overlooked the city in the valley below, 
had been sketching the scene before him in 
his drawing-book, and singing in a low 
tone the song placed at the head of this . 
chapter, of which his friend the painter, 
George Haberland, was the author. As he 
uttered the last verses, the tears dropped 
fit)m his eyes. His thoughts turned vi- 
vidly to his friend, whom he had often 
drawn from his dark, comfortless state by a 
cheerful word or a gay remark, — that sad 
state into which he had lately fidlen. He 
mused on the inexplicable injury which now 
separated him from his friend. "No," 
said he at last, as he gathered up his draw- 
ing implements, and sprang up hastily:^ 
** no, the consolation of friendship is not' 
lost to thee, my George. I will seek thee, 
and never leave thee till thou art in the 
bosom of rest and happiness." 

He hastened back into the city, which he 
had left a few hours before, intending to 
proceed to Hohenfluh. 

It was Sunday, near evening, and the 
country people were hastening to the tavern. 
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An oddly dressed man was going through 
the city, blowing a gay march on the Pan- 
dean pipes that stuck in his bosom, and 
striking harshly the drum which was sus- 
pended at his side. An old gipsy woman 
followed him, beating a triangle. Behind 
them stepped slowly and thoughtfully an 
ass loaded with two well-packed oaskets, on 
the top of which two little roguish mon- 
keys were hopping about, and now and then 
wrestling together. Sometimes the man 
ceased his blast upon the pipes, and began 
a shrieking singular song, in which the 

f'psy woman, raising herself somewhat 
om her stooping position, would join with 
a yelling tone. The ass would accompany 
the song with his usual bray ; the monkeys 
squeaked ; and as delightfully gay a chorus 
arose as one can conceive of. 

The young man attracted Berthold's 
whole attention ; for it was evident he was 
young, notwithstanding he had smeared his 
face horribly with all sorts of colors, and 
disfigured himself in the oddest manner 
with a great doctor's wig, on which was 
placed a three-cornered gold-laced hat. 
With this he wore a faded red satin coat 
lined with gold stuff, an open Hamlet shirt 
collar, black silk underclothes of the latest 
fashion, large bright bows upon his shoes, 
and a gentleman s sword, a small one, at 
his side. 

He mJEide the oddest grimaces, and sprang 
about, cutting the strangest capers, making 
the country people shout with laughter ; yet 
to Berthold the whole thing seemed like 
the strange mockery of madness ; and more- 
over, whenever he caught the eye of 
the madman, he felt a sensation which he 
could not explain to himself. 

The man stopped at last in the middle of 
a grass plot, and beat a long roll upon his 
drum. At this signal the country people 
made a great circle around him, and the 
man announced that he would now give 
before this honorable public a spects^le, 
than which nothing more splendid and 
magnificent had ever been witnessed by the 
greatest potentates and princes. The gipsy 
then went round the circle, and offered, 
with silly speeches and motions, coral neck- 
laces, riobons, figures of saints, &c., for 
sale. She also told fortunes, examining the 
hands of the maidens, and sending them off 
blushing, giggling, and laughing, as she 
told them of^bridegrooms, wedcungs, and 
christenings. 

The young man had in the meantime un- 
packed the basket, built up a little scaffold, 
and hung it about with colored drapery. 
Berthold saw the preparations for a puppet 
show, which followed afler the usual Itahan 
fashion. Punchinello was particularly ac- 
tive, and bore himself bravely, while he 
extricated himBelf from the most alarming 



positions, and always got the upper hand 
of his enemies. 

The play seemed to be at an end, when 
suddenly the puppet showman, with a fear- 
fully ugly mask on his face, rose up ainong 
the puppets, and stared about the circle 
with his deathlike eyes. Punchinello on 
one side, anid the doctor on the other, ap- 
peared to be alarmed at the giant head, but, 
recovering themselves, looked carefully 
with their glasses at the face ; touched the 
nose, mouth, and forehead, which the^ could 
hardly reach ; and began a very sentimental 
and learned dispute as to the character of 
the head, to what body it belonged, or 
whether it belonged to any body. The 
doctor gave the most absurd hypothesis ; 
but Punchinello, on the contrary, displayed 
much reason, and had great success with the 
audience. They came at last to the con- 
clusion, that, as they did not see to what j 
body the head belonged, there could not be j 
any ; only the doctor was of opnion, that 
nature had, when she planned this giant, 
made use of a rhetorical figure, a synec- 
doche, according to which a part signified 
the whole. Punchinello asserted, on the 
contrary, that the head was an unfortunate 
person, who, from much thinking and mad 
notions, had got separated firom the body ; 
and now, from the entire want of fists, 
could defend itself from boxing of the ears, 
nose-pulling, &c., only by scolding. 

Berthold was soon convinced that this 
was not merely a jest to amuse a circle of 
fun-seeking people, but that some dark 
spirit was pouring out its inward emotion. 
His gay, kind heart did not enjoy this ; and 
he went away into the tavern, and ordered 
a simple supper in a solitary comer. He 
soon neard in the distance drums, pipes, 
and triangles. The country people streamed 
into the tavern, the play was ended. 

As Berthold was about leaving the house, 
the mad puppet show-man came hastily 
towards him, crying out, ** Berthold, deaxest 
brother of my heart." He tore the wig 
from his head, and washed quickly the 
paint from his fiice. 

"How? George, is it possible? " stam- 
mered Berthold, almost petrified with 
astonishment. " What is the matter with 
you, do you not know me? " asked Georee 
Haberland, full of astonishment. Berth<ud 
now explained, that, if he did not believe in 
ghosts, he certainly could not doubt that be 
saw his friend before him ; but how this was 
possible he was quite unable to guess. 
** Did you not," continued Berthold, ** ac- 
cording to our agreement, come to Hohen- 
fluh ? Did I not meet you there ? Did yoa 
not meet a mysterious woman in the €}olden 
Buck inn ? Were you not, without your own 
knowledge, drawn in to assist in carrying <^ 
a lady, vmom you called Natalie ? Were joa 
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not severely wounded in the forest by a 
pistol? Did I not take leave of you, with 
a heavy heart, as you lay exhausted and 
mortally wounded on your couch ? Did you 
not speak of an inexplicable circumstance, — 
of a count Hector von Zelies ? " 

** Stop, stop ! you pierce my soul with 
burning daggers," cried George in wild 
anguish. 

"Yes," resumed he more tranquilly, 
"yes, brother Berthold, it is now certain, 
there is a second I, a Double, who follows 
me, who betrays mv life, who will rob me 
of my Natalie." Altogether inconsolable, 
Greorge sank down upon a grassy bank. 
Berthold seated himself near him, and, 
while he pressed the hand of his fnend, sang 
sofUy : — 



Friendship, balsam of the heart, 
Thou shalt not from its soothings part. 
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" I," swd George, while he wiped the tears 
fifom his eyes, "I understana you entirely 
dear brother Berthold. It is wrong that I have 
not long since unlocked my soul to you, 
long since told you every thing. That I am 
in love, you must have suspected. The 
history of this love is so simple, so stale, 
that you can read it in any trashy romance. 
I am a painter, and it is only in the regular 
order oi things that I should fall mortally 
in love with a beautiful young lady, whose 

Eortrait I was painting. This actually 
appened to me during my stay in Stras- 
burg, when I was engaged in my profession. 
I had been very successful there, and 
had guned the reputation of an extraordi- 
nary portrait-painter, who transferred faces 
into the most beautiful miniatures like a 
mirror ; and it so happened, that an old 
lady who kept a boarding-school employed 
me to paint the picture of a young girl for 
her absent father. I saw, I painted Na- 
talie. eternal powers ! the destiny of my 
life was decided. Is it not true, orother 
Berthold, there is nothing remarkable in all 
this 1 Yet listen, there is something won- 
derful connected with it. I tell you, that 
from my earliest boyhood, in my musing 
and my dreams, the form of an angelic 
woman floated about me. The rudest at- 
tempt of the boy-painter displayed this 
form as fully as the perfected work of the * 
ripened artist. It was Natalie. Is this 
not strange, Berthold? I may also say to 
you, that the same spark which kindled in 
my heart had lighted that of Natalie. We 
met secretly. Oh the joys of mutual love! 
Natalie's father. Count Hector von Zelies, 
had come back : his daughter's portrait 
pleased him exceedingly ; I was invited to 
make a portrdt of himself. When the 
Count saw me, he exhibited great emotion, 
amazement even. He asked me with the 
greatest anxiety about all the circumstances 



of my life, and screamed rather than spoke, 
when he said with glowing eyes, that he 
would not be painted ; that I was a true 
artist, and ought to go to Italy immediately : 
he would give money if I neeaed it. I go ! — 
I leave my Natalie ! There are such things 
as ladders, nurses who can be bribed ; we 
met in secret. The Count discovered us to- 
gether. ' Ha ! my suspicion, it is true,' 
cried he in fury, and rushed at me with a 
drawn stiletto. Escaping his blow, I over- 
threw him, and fled. The next day, he and 
Natalie had vanished, without leaving a 
trace behind them, or any indication where 
they had gone. 

" It so happened that I met with the old 
gipsy with whom you saw me to-day. She 
told me such bold prophecies, that I could 
not help keeping on my way. She then 
said to me in a tone which penetrated my 
inmost soul, ^ G^rge, child of my heart, 
have you forgotten Natalie ? ' It may be 
sorcery or not : enough that the old woman 
knew about my love-matters, knew exactly 
how every thing had taken place, and 
assured me that by her aid I should find 
Natalie. She alJso appointed a time 
when I should meet her m Hohenfluh, per- 
haps in an entirely difierent form. Now, 
Berthold, I cannot tell it to you all in 
course ; my breast is on fire ; a carriage ap- 

Sroached me ; hold, the driver comes nearer, 
esus ! a voice calls from the carriage ; it is 
Natalie's voice ; the driver turns aside. 
* The danger is over,' said I, and jumped 
into the carriage. At that moment comes 
a shot ; we go forward ; I am not deceived ; 
it is Natalie ; it is the old gipsy ; she has 
kept her word." 

" Happy George ! " cried Berthold. 

"Happy! " replied George with a wild 
laugh. " Before we had got out of the 
wood, the police stopped us. I sprang firom 
the carriage ; the gipsy followed me, and, 
seizing me with giant strength, pulled me 
into a dark thicket. Natalie was lost. I 
was raging ; the gipsy succeeded in appeasing 
me, and convincing me that no resistance 
was possible, and that hope was not yet all 
gone. I confide in her olindly; and the 
manner you see us here is her plan, her ad- 
vice, to escape the persecution of a murder- 
ous enemy.'* 

At that moment the old gipsy appeared, 
and said in a croaking voice, " Geoi^e, the 
glow-worm has lighted her lamp, we must 
away over the mountains." Berthold 
thought the old woman was only playing a 
trick with George, whom she enticed to 
stay with her tnat she might gain more 
money by his acting. He therefore turned 
angrily to her, and explained to her, that, as 
the best friend of George, he would not con- 
sent that he should sacrifice any longer his 
art to low vagabondism and vulgar tricks ; 
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that he flhould tnke hia friend with him t 



herself up, her couDtenance seemed en- 
nobled, her eyeB sparkled with firo, and sud- 
denly her whole briire became dignity ftnd 
mi^sty itaelf, whi^ she aaid in a strong, 
deep tone : " You aak what right I have 
over this youQg man? I know you well ; 
you are the engraver Berthold, you are his 
friend ; but I, ye eternal powers ! I am — 
his mother." 

She then took George in her arms, and 
prc&ged him vehemently to her hreuit ; but 
suddenly she waa seized with a oonvulaive 
trembling ; she pushed him from her with 
an averted face ; she seemed exhausted, and 
sank almost fainting u ' 

She sobbed while she i 
her broad mautle. " Look not so upon me 
with your eyes : whv do you ever bring my 
crime before me ! Vou must away, away. * 

"Mother," cried Geor^ as ne threw 
himself at the feet of the gipsy. She threw 
her arms again about him, while, incapable 
of uttering a word, she sighed from her in- 
most heart. She seemed to be sinking into 
slumber, but soon arose slowly, and spoke 
in her old croaking, gipsy voice, " Qeorge, 
the glow-worm lights his lamp, we must 
away over the mountains." She then 
walked feebly into the house. 

Geoi^ flung himself into the arms of bis 
friend, whose astonishment, heightened into 
horror, prevented him from uttering a 

Bertholdlisteited to the drums, the pipes, 
the tinkling, the screeching song, the cry of 
the ass, the squeaking of the monkevs, the 
shouts of the gazing multitude, till they all 
died sway in ttie &r distance. 
(To be oonHnued.) 

SnSSELDOBT OALIEBY. 

TnE collection of the beautiful Diisseldorf 
pictures at the Athenffium still continues to 
attract crowds of admirers. 

We are informed that De la Roche's 
Napoleon must positively be removed from 
this collection afler IfViday evening the 
28th inat. to be sent to Now York, whence 
it will shortly leave this country. 

Our readers who have not yet aeen this 
[HOture must not delay too long. 

At a recent meeting of the French Ger- 
graphical Society, the annual prizes were 
awarded in favor of those who, in the judg- 
ment of the society, have mode the most 
important discoveries during the past year. 
Honorable mention was made of our 
countryman Mr. Sqviier for his arch»ologi- 
cal discoveries, particularly in the state of 
Nioongua. 



LITEBAKT ITOTXI. 

Thb title of Mr, Hawthosne's forthcoming 
book, U> which we alluded three we«ke ago 
as in preparation by Messrs. Ticknor, Rcbd, 
t Fields, is " Blithedale Romance." It is 
a tale of the " Brook Form Phalanx " at 
West Roibuiy. 

Tbb second volume of Messn. Gofld t 
Lwcoln's reprint of " Chambers's Pocket 
Miscellany," is just ready. These volumes, 
from their size and the nature of th^ ccm- 
tenta, are well adapted to meet the w&nta of 
travellers. 

LI3T OF NEW BOOKS. 
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THOUOHTS AND BtTLES. 

1. 
Tbe sceptre was originally » club. 

2. 
If you wiah yonr secret kept, do nOFt tell 



The surest way Ui be cored is not to get 

5. 
If all were rich, nobody wonld be rich. 

6. . 
Number one is the biggest number. 

If you would avoid being kicked, keep 
out of reach of the horse's legs. 
8. 
The dumb never say any ^ing which is 

not to the purpose. 

There was a good suj^stion, vevj plea- 
aanth-eEpreBsed, in the Boston Tranacnpt of 
the. 19th inst., that people in the coontiy 
should b« induced to send in to those of ns 
who are doomed to stay in the hot and 
crowded dty, more flowers ; parlicnlariythe 
wild &>wers, arranged in small utd prM^ 
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bunches, which could be afforded at a low 
rate ; and there might thus be created quite 
as profitable a trade as that in dandelions 
and berries,' at the same time that a new 
source of pleasure would be opened to many 
people. 

The wild-flowers, which are so pretty, 
and which we cannot now get at all, except 
by finding time for an auemoon country 
excursion, might be brought into town per- 
fectly fresh, if placed in tin boxes with a 
little water. Alas ! the season for them is 
almost gone. 

The Southern Literary Gazette, a well- 
susttdned journal, published at Charleston, 
S. C, makes an addition to our list of the 
secondary names of our American cities in 
the eighteenth number of ** To-Day," in 
the following pleasant paragraph : 

"We find among the *odd minutes' of 
that clever Boston journal, *To-Day,' a 
paragraph upon the secondary names of 
American cities. The editor has given us 
the sobriquets of nearly all the prominent 
cities of this country : but he has omitted 
Charleston ; and, as a faithful ioumalist, 
we must supply the deficiency. Not one of 
all which he has catalogued has a more 
beautiful pseudonym than our own, though 
we must confess that many of them are more 
characteristically named. Charleston is 
called the " City of the Palmetto " —pro- 
bably because the Palmetto formerly abound- 
ed upon the sea-coast in its vicinity ; for it 
has certainly never abounded in the city 
itself. Only three specimens of this re- 
markable tree exist at present within its 
limits, although hundreds have been trans- 
planted and carefully nursed. Of the three 
alluded to, — preserved, it is supposed, 
by affusions of salt water, — one is upon 
Eaat Bay ; and our contemporary of the 
Daily Standard claims it for * a sign unto 
the people.' The two others are upon pri- 
vate premises. A grove of Palmetto trees is 
among the attractions of Sullivan's Island. 
The tree is of exceedingly slow growth, but, 
when mature, is highhr picturesque. We 
have intimated that the name ot the Pal- 
metto City is not remarkable for its appo- 
siteness ; but we must insist that our tnree 
Palmetto trees as fairly entitle us to the use 
of it, as do two monuments and a brace of 
shot towers entitle Baltimore to that of the 
' Monumental City ! ' and more than the 
riots of Northern Liberties and Moyamen- 
sing entitle Philadelphia to be called < The 
City of Brotherly Love . ' With the classical 
pretensions of Boston to be called 'The 
Athens of America,' we will not quarrel, but 
simply ask — Where is her Acropolis ? " 

The ** Acropolis" of a city, we take it, 
is its strong voint : now, it really is rather 
awkward to nave to say so ; bat we oodbi- 



der that the strong point of Boston is — 
** To-Day"! 

Mr. G. B. Bond discovered, on the morn- 
ing of the 19th inst., at the Harvard 
Observatory in Cambridge, another telescopic 
Comet. 



Dr. E. K. Kane, M. D., U. S. N., has 
been invited by several prominent citizens of 
Boston to deliver in this city an address 
upon the nature and character of the Arctic 
Regions. Such a lecture would be instruc- 
tive jand entertaining. He has replied, that, 
having been apprised of the fiulure at last of 
Mr. (mnnell's efforts for a new expedition, 
he is at liberty to accept the invitation now, 
if the appropriate season has not passed by. 
The letter m)m the niece of Sir John Frank- 
lin, in this number of " To-Day," alludes to 
Dr. Kane several times. 

OBIGIKAL ANECDOTE OF LAFATETTE. 

Shortly afler Lafayette's second return 
from America, he was at Versailles when 
the king was about to review a division of 
troops. Lafayette was invited to join in the 
review. He was dressed in the American 
uniform, and was standing by the side of 
the Due de Cond^, when the king, in his 
tour of conversation with the officers, came 
to him, and, after speaking on several 
topics, asked him questions about his uni- 
form and the military costume in the United 
States. The king's attention was attracted 
by a little medal, which was attached to 
his coat in the same manner as the insignia 
of orders are usually worn in Europe ; and 
he asked wh^t it was. Lafayette repliied, 
that it was a symbol, which it was the 
custom of the foreign officers in the Ameri- 
can service to wear, and that it bore a 
device. The king asked what was the de- 
vice ; to which Lafayette answered, that 
there was no device common to all, but that 
each officer chose such as pleased his fancy. 
" And what has pleased your fancy? " in- 
quired the king. " My device," said the 
young general, pointing to his medal, ^*is 
a liberty-pole standing on a broken crown 
and scepire." The king smiled, and, with 
some pleasantry about tne republican pro- 
pensities of a French Marquis in American 
uniform, turned the conversation to another 
topic. Cond^ looked grave, but said 
nothing. 

HOnCES OF BOOKS. 



The C031PLETE Concordance to Shak- 
SPERE. By Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 
This work is now rendered more accessible 
to American readers than it has been, by 
the present edition issaed in this country 
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in connection with the London publishers. 
Those who have ever seen it do not need to 
be told that it entirely eclipses, in accuracy 
and in completeness, the two great and 
essential features of such works, — any 
thing ever before undertaken of a similar 
nature. Ayscough's " Index to Shake- 
speare " was perhaps the best guide in 
attempting to find a passage in toe works 
of the great dramatist, until the publica- 
tion of Mrs. Clarke's " Concordance ; " 
but it scarcely needs a glance at the two 
works in order to convince one of the im- 
measurable superiority of the latter, while 
a more detailed examination can only serve 
to strengthen this first impression. In 
Ayscough you are fortunate if you can 
find the passage you are searching for, 
under a single leading word: in Mrs. 
Clarke's book you are sure to find it under 
every word which can possibly be identified 
in your mind with it. The only words 
which are neglected are the particles and 
similar insignificant words. A few instan- 
ces will illustrate this. ** Frailty, thy name 
is woman," is referred to under frailty, 
name J and woman; ** Beggarly account of 
empty boxes," under beggarly, account, 
empty, and boxes; or, to take a longer 
example, — 

** And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
finds tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing," 

may be found referred to by this faithful 
guide under the following words : life, 
exempt, public, haunt, finds, tongues, trees, 
books, running, brooks, sermons, stones, good, 
every, and thing; in each case, enough of 
the adjacent words being given to distin- 
guish the passage, and the drama, act, and 
scene being indicated. It would be very 
easy to multiply such illustrations ; any 
quotation will serve for one ; if only a single 
word be recalled which is not of a general 
nature, even if it be not peculiar to the 
passage, it is enough to lead to the disco- 
verv of the passage itself. 

There are eight hundred and sixty pages 
in the book, printed in very small type. 
Upon each of these pages there are three 
columns, and in each colutnn there are one 
hundred and twenty-one lines, and each 
line, with one or two exceptions, contains a 
separate reference ; so that the number of 
references in the book cannot fall much be- 
low three hundred and twelve thousand 
one hundred and eighty. This enormous 
number serves to give some idea not only of 
the completeness of the work, but also of 
the immense labor which its preparation 
must have required. Indeed, we can 
easily believe the statement of the preface, 
that sixteen years of assiduous labor were 
devoted to the work by the author, — 



twelve years in writing it, and four more in 
** collating with recent editions and correct- 
ing the press." 

We said at the outset, thai this book 
possesses the two great essential features 
lor this sort of works, — completeness and 
accuracy. The illustrations we have 
already given must have wholly satisfied 
our readers on the former point ; it is not 
so easy to prove the latter conclusively. 
But we can only say, that a quite frequent 
use of" the volume, for a considerable time 

fast, has not disclosed to us a single error, 
t also has an indication of accuracy, in the 
short list of errata at the beginning. We 
always consider a book which has such as 
an appendage as more likely to be correctly 
printed than one without it ; for it implies 
that care has been expended in the revision 
of the printed sheets. There is a further 
indication of accuracy in the length of time 
said to have been employed in correcting 
the press. 

We are confident that no work of the na- 
ture of an Index has ever been accom- 
plished equal to this in the magnitude of 
its design, or the style of its execution. 
We wish that some hard-working student 
might be found to undertake a similskr Con- 
cordance for the Bible. 

We have but one fault to find with Mrs. 
Clarke in the whole book, and that is one 
which we are sure she will pardon, in the 
excess of her admiration ot Shakespeare. 
Her work is ** consecrated to the memory 
of Shakspere, and to the use of the British 
nation, whose brightest ornament is his 
genius." This demcation does not seem to 
us catholic enough. Shakespeare belongs 
to all who speak the English tongue, and 
the lustre of his ijenius cannot be confined 
to the nation which may simply boast hav- 
ing given him birth. 



The Works of Daniel Webster. 6 vols. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 

We regard these volumes as constituting 
the most important contribution to Ameri- 
can literature that has ever been made. 
Whether we regard the subjects of which 
they treat, or the manner of their treat- 
ment, they are unsurpassed, if indeed they 
are equalled, by any thing of their kind in 
the language. 

Since the formation of the Union, there 
have been published several works of great 
value, relating to the history and principles 
of our constitution, and to the lives ot its 
founders. The Writings of Washington, 
the Federalist, the Works of Hamuton, 
Adams, Jefferson, Jay, and Marshall, are a 
national treasure, to which the American 
patriot and statesman will always turn fi>r 
instruction and guidance ; but we do no in- 
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justice to the works of these eminent men, 
when we say that those of Mr. Webster 
stand clearly above them, from the variety 
of the topics of which they treat, and from 
the splendor of reason, wisdom, and elo- 
quence which illustrates them. 

Entertaining these views of the value of 
the Works of Mr. Webster, we congratu- 
late his admirers, and the country, upon 
the substantial and elegant form in which 
they are now presenteo. Mr. Webster is 
fortunate in his editor and biographer. A 
memoir of the greatest statesman and ora- 
tor of America, written by her most scho- 
larlv writer, will, of course, be regarded 
with interest. To write the life of a per- 
son yet living is a task of great difficulty 
and delicacy ; and it is fortunate, that, in 
this instance, it has &.llen into skUful 
hands. Mr. Everett has executed it with 
equal taste and judgment: His memoir is 
a lucid and comprehensive sketch of the 
leading incidents of Mr. Webster's career, 
written with elegant accuracy, and never 
fiilling into mere eulogy. He has evidently 
felt that a simple narrative of Mr. Web- 
ster's life, when taken in connection with 
his Works, forms a nobler praise than 
eulogy can bestow. In the arrangement of 
the contents of the volumes, the method 
adopted in those of Mr. Webster's Works 
which have heretofore been published has 
been departed from ; and, instead of follow- 
ing the order in which the speeches and 
orations were delivered, the editor has placed 
those together which bear some resem- 
blance to each other, either in respect of 
the topics of which they treat, or the place 
in which they were dfelivered. On the 
whole, we prefer this arrangement, as being 
more systematic and logical, although fami- 
liar acmiaintance has somewhat attached us 
to the former one ; and it is, moreover, inte- 
resting to trace the natural and orderly 
development of a great and original mind ; 
and this the former enabled us the more 
easily to do. Matter foreign or collateral 
to the speeches has, very properly, been 
rarely inserted, while that whicn has been 
introduced is of great value. We would 
especially notice an interesting narrative of 
the facts and circumstances connected with 
the White murder, prepared, it is stated, 
by the late Hon. Benjamin Merrill, of 
Salem, and prefixed to Mr. Webster's argu- 
ment for the State at the trial ; and also a 
letter from Mr. Madison to Mr. Webster, 
vrritten after his speech in the Senate upon 
Foot's resolution, — a letter which we have 
never before seen, and which puts for ever 
to rest the notion that that illustrious 
statesman entertained any views which 
&.vored the doctrine of secession. The exe- 
cution of the volumes more than sustains 
the high character of the liberal and enter- 



prising publishers ; and they constitute, in 
all respects, one of the most satisfactory 
publications that have been issued frx)m the * 
American press. 

Mr. Webster will go down to posterity in 
the threefold character of lawyer, orator, 
and statesman ; and, thus regarded, we 
know no public man, since the classical 
period of antiquity, that approaches him in 
eminence. This may seem to be an extra- 
vagant estimate ; but we think that any 
intelligent and competent judge, after a full 
and candid examination of the volumes 
before us, would come to the same conclu- 
sion. Other great men have equalled and 
perhaps surpassed him in one or two of the 
above characters ; but it is his singular dis- 
tinction to have united them all. Burke 
was a man of more extensive reading, and 
perhaps his superior in elaborate oratory ; 
out he was no lawyer, and in practical 
statesmanship was greatly his inferior. Wil- 
liam Pitt ana the late Sir Robert Peel were 
sagacious statesmen, and great, though wide- 
ly dissimilar, parliamentary orators ; but 
neither of them added the reputation of a 
lawyer to his other distinctions. Among 
the public men of the present day. Lord 
Brougham is the only one between whom 
and Mr. Webster a comparison would be 
suggested. But though tne attainments of 
the former are perhaps more extensive than 
those of the latter, yet in solidity of under- 
standing, and in all those qualities which 
go to make up a powerful and predomina- 
ting intellect, we suppose that intelligent 
Englishmen would not claim for their 
countryman the superiority. 

Mr. Webster is indebted for this emi- 
nence, not to his great natural endowments 
alone, but also to his good fortune. He has 
lived in a free country ; and it is only in 
such, where the people have a controlling 
voice in the government, that the powers of 
a great orator can be developed and dis- 
played. He has lived in the early history 
of that country, when the principles of ite 
constitution were imperfectly understood, 
and its foreign policy unsettled and indeter- 
minate, — both needing the abilities of a 
master to explain their true nature, and fix 
them upon a sure foundation. He has 
lived, moreover, in an a^ of stirring events, 
in which the extraordinary growth of our 
own country, revolutions abroad, and dis- 
sensions at home, have been constantly pre- 
senting problems, the solution of which 
calls forth and exercises the highest 
powers. 

As a lawyer, he has had a practice un- 
equidled in extent and importance. Bred 
in the common law, he early mastered its 
principles and details by the laborious 
study of the ancient authorities; and, 
later in Ufe, he cultivated with equal sue- 
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eess the more enlarged and ooneenUl s^rstem 
of equitj. With a nuDd e^oaflj capable of 
•eizin^ bold of a (echoicalitj, or of embra- 
cing m iu gnisp the most oomprehensiTe 
prindfdea, it is ret where the latter are 
ooDoerned that Lis sapeiioritj has been 
most apparent. In the Sapreme Court of 
the United States, and VLjpoa the great 
eoDstitational questions which are there 
discussed, he has found the most appropri- 
ate theatre for the display of his powers ; 
and his azjzoments deiiTered befofe that 
tribonal, wnich are contained in the sixth 
Tolome of his Works, are master-pieces of 
juridical reasoning. 

As an orator, ne oocapies, bj common 
consent, the foremost place. It is impos- 
sible toconceiTcof anj tniog, in the depart- 
ment of demonstratiTe eloquence, more im- 
pressiTe and grand than the oratioiis he has 
deiiTered on T&rious occasions in commemo- 
ration of the great erents in our national 
history ; and bis speeches in the Senate and 
elsewhere, where his object has been to con- 
Tince the reason rather than to excite the 
emotions, are marked hj that rare union of 
stren^h of thought and energy of language, 
in which consists the highest excellence to 
which an orator can attain. Mr. Webster 
has often been likened to Demosthenes; 
and he certainly resembles him in that trait 
which forms the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of each ; and this is, that, with them, 
eloquence is never made the end, but the 
means. Their object is either to convince, 
persuade, or excite ; and they are eloquent, 
not that they may seem so, but that the^ 
may accomplish the ends in view. It is 
the possession of this quality which distin- 
guishes the true orator from the mere rhe- 
torician, and real eloquence frt>m a showy 
collocation of words. The true orator is 
eloquent when he thinks deeply and feels 
earnestly ; the quack is eloquent only when 
he has coolly elaborated some artistic pas- 
sage before-hand. The attention of the 
former is directed upon his topic and his 
end; and he therefore warms as he pro- 
ceeds, and kindles with his theme. The 
attention of the latter is turned upon him- 
self; and this renders him incapable of 
strong emotion, and consequently of true 
eloquence. Accordingly, we find that some 
of the finest passages in Mr. Webster's 
speeches have been aelivered under circum- 
stances that exclude the possibility of pre- 
meditation. It is probable that this is the 
case with many of those overpowering 
bursts which are contained in the reply to 
Hayne ; but we find an instance stiU more 
in point in some remarks in the Senate in 
reply to Mr. Forsyth, on the subject of the 
removal of the deposits. That gentleman 
had defended this measure, and, in the 
course of his remarks, he quoted Mr. Web- 



ster as sajine. that ^^ the coi mtr ^' would 
Uve through um dificaltT.-' Mr. t^ebster, 
who was greatly roused \j what he consid- 
ered the vbitrary conduct of the adxiinis- 
tration, immediately rose in re^j to the 
remarks of Mr. Fotsyth ; and, in idling 
him what he meant by the people's living 
throofh their difficulties, he breus oat into 
the foUowii^ magnificent strain : — 

*' They have bat to utter thb sapren« 
command, these words of hi^ behest ; 
they have but to ^ve to the poWc rmee 
that imperative unity which all most hear, 
and all must obey ; and the reign of mis- 
rule and the (oevalence of disaster wiQ 
expire together. Public sufierings will 
then be removed by removing their emose. 
Political mischiefs will be repaired by 
political redress. That which has been 
unwisely done will be wisely undone ; and 
this is the way, sir, in which an enlightened 
and independent people live tkrtmgk tkar 
difficulties. And, sir, I look to no other 
source for relief; but I look confidently to 
this. I dare not, indeed, under present ap- 
pearances, predict an immediate termina- 
tion of present trouble : that would be rash. 
It may take time for the peo{^ to under- 
stand one another in different IMUts of the 
country, and to unite in their oqjecta and in 
their means. Circumstances may delay 
this union of purpose and union of effivt. 
I know there are powerful causes now in 
full activity, which may not only prolong 
but increase the commotion of the politico 
elements. I see indications that a storm is 
on the wing. I am not i^orant of the pro- 
bable approach of a crisis, in which con- 
tending parties and contending ^passions are 
to be intensely excited ; in which the great 
interests of the country are all to be deeply 
convulsed, and which, in its consequoices, 
may even touch the action of the govern- 
ment itself. In preparing to meet such a 
crisis, should it come, I found myself on 
those great truths which our ovm experi- 
ence and the experience of all other nations 
have establish^. I yield to no new- 
fangled theories, to no wild and rash expe- 
riments. I stand, too, upon those high ou- 
ties which the constitution of the country has 
devolved upon us ; and thus holding on and 
holding fast by acknowledged truth and 
manifest duty, I shall take events as they 
come ; and although these black and porten- 
tous clouds may break on our heads, and the 
tempest overpower us for a while, still that 
can never be for ever overwhelmed, that can 
never go finally to the bottom, which truth 
and duty bear up." [Vol. iii. p. 550, 1.] 

But it is as a statesman that Mr. Webster 
will be longest and best remembered. In 
his diplomatic correspondence with foreign 
governments, he appears with peculiar s^- 
vantage. The grave questions of public 
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law rest upon the principleB of natural jus- I 
tice and enlightened reason ; and Mr. \ 
Webster has appruacbed tbc diacusaion of 
them in the spint of these great pHnciples. | 
Ilia uiaiim has been to ask nothing which it is 
not right to oak, and to vield nothing which ; 
it ia wrong to yield. Casting aside those 
artifices which hare mode diplomacj onlj : 
another name for chicanery and fraud, he I 
baa been willing to consider the nations of j 
the earth as a comnunity of individuals I 
who are readj to deal with each other in a I 
manlj and Btraight-forwaxd way. No one 
can bil to admire the tone of high morality | 
which pervades all his foreign correspon- 
dence, or the force of argument which has 
for ever put to rest those questions which 
have threatened our peaceful relations since 
the establishment oi our government, and 
which our last war with Great BritaJn left 
as unsettled as it found them. 

The prominent characteristic of Mr. 
Webster's raiud is strength of reasoning. 
It ia this, combined with tbo moderation of 
hie views, and the practical objects at which 
he alwajB aims, which has ^ven him such 
a comoianding influence. In analytical 
powers, in the ability to deduce logical 
coaclusioua from eiven premises, the laM 
Mr. Calhoun was in no wise his inferior ; 
but in the selection of premises, and in the 
&cuUr of considering a complicated and 
difficult question of practical politics, in 
conaectioD with the thousand causes which 
afiect it, that diatinguished statesman fell 
for below him. No one can fiiil to observe, 
in reading his speeches, the dignity and 
feimesa which ne ooDstantlj preserres. 
However bis opponent may slip in his argu- 
ment, or lay himself open to ridicule, Mr. 
Webster is willing to allow such opportu- 
nities to pass, and prefers to meet his 
adversaij upon the real question between 
them. We do not believe that an iustance 



able artifice of inferior minds which has 
been so often employed against him, — of 
attempting to shift the question in dispute 
to a collateral and immaterial point. 

He has been sometimes accused of incon- 
sistency ; but there was never a charge 
more unfounded. He is a mode! of political 
consistency ; and let thoee who doubt it 
read, if they have not read, and read again, 
if they have read, his speeches in the volumes 
before us. Of course, all will not agree 
with his political opiniqng ; but they must 
agree that he has been consistent in main- 
taining them. Not that his opinions have 
never sufTered any change : he would have 
been absurdly inconsistent, were this the 
case. In a country like ours, which is 
constantly experiencing the moat striking 
changes, corresponding ohauges must be in> 



troduced into its policy. Mr. Webster's 



the same objects ; and, Hlce the great 
statesman whom he moat resembles, he has 
endeavored to preserve that consistency 
"by varjine his means in order to secure 
the unity ofhis end;" and his public career 
has been an illustration of the just senti- 
ment of Cicero so finely expressed in one of 
his letters^ "Nunquam enim prtestantibua 
in republica gubemanda viris laudato est in 
una sententia perpetua permansio: sed ut 
in navigondo tempeatAti obsequi artis est, 

id poBsis mutate velificatione assequi, stul- 
tum est eum tenere curaum cum periculo 
quern oeperis, potius quam, eo commutato, 

;uo velis tandem pervcnire."" Ep. Fam. 
. 9. 

The whole public life of Mr. Webster bu 
been devoted to high national ends. Con* 
sidering that he has always entertained de- 
cided opinions respecting those questions 
which divide the piuiies of the country, it is 
surprising to observe how little his speeches 
are tinctured with purely partisan notions. 
In bis view there are certain ^^at.objecte, 
connected with our future ana permanent 
prosperity and glory, to which all subordi- 
nate considerations must vield. These ob- 
jects he has kept before him throughout his 
whole career; and, in the spirit which their 
constant pursuit had inspired in bim, he 
addressed, on the Tth of March, 1850, that 
grand exhortation to the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States; — "And now, Mr. President, 
instead of speaking of the possibility or the 
utility of secession, instead of dwelling in 
those caverns of darkness, instead of gro- 
ping with those ideas so full of all that ia 
horrid and horrible, let us come out into 
the light of day ; let us enjoy the Iresh air 
of Liberty and Union ; let us cherish those 
hopes wbich belong to us ; let us devote 
ourselves to those great objects that are 
fit for our consideration and our action ; let 
us rai^e our conceptions to the magnitude 
and the importance of the duties that de- 
volve upon us ; let our comprehensions b« 
as broad as the country for which we act, 
our aspirations as high as ite certain des- 
tiny ; let us not be [ngmiea in a ease that 
calls '" " 



Notwithstanding the present advanced 
age of Mr. Webster, hs seems not to have 
grown really old. The terms " aged " and 

■ Constant psrsLrting in oas opiatoa Is dbvct 
praiwworthj in men diitiufpiisbed in admiidiCeTing 
tbe government ; bat u, in Bsiling, It Ii tlic put 
of ikill to TicM to a atorm, even if 70a oannot 
reaoh jonr harbor ; and, wben by ifa^ng joior 
Bill you un atuin it, it ia fooliih to adhsre M 
tliat coane which you hnve b«gDn,ntber than, bj 
ohanging it, to >nive whither 70U m baaml at 
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"venerable" have never yet been applied 
to him. The time has not jet arrived with 
him when he must rely upon his yean in 
order to secure that respect which fiiiling 
poweri) cease to commund. .\t an ugc 
when most of his early contemporaries have 
either gono.Ui their gruves, or retired from 
the heat and dust of the contest to the 
ealm retirement of private life, he is found 
still in the midgt of the arena, his glorious 
&cultie8 still unimpaired, his ardor unsub- 
dued, dividing his time between the cabinet, 
the forum, and the rostrum ; and accom- 
plishing an amount of labor, which for a 
man of his age is, we believe, quite unex- 
ampled. 

Looking back upon his long public career. 
He will find little to change or forget ; and 
he mav, if an^ man may, comfort himself, 
while Uving, with the assurance, that but a 
small part of him will ever die ; and that 
the country which owes so much to his 
splendid services will preserve the memory 
of them among her choicest treasures. 

A Pekp it NcKBWi F[VE, or a Chapter in 
the Life of a City Pastor. By H. Tnista, 
author of the "Sunny Side." Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
This story takes the young candidate just 
as he is leaving the Divinity School, and 
cairies him through all the phases of what 
may be called a very successful minister's 
life. With an excellent wife, a good parish, 
full of liberal people, the earnest Christian 
student, devoted to his profession, with 
good heart and good cour^^, is stu'ted in 
the world. The author hero gives what 
seems a fair picture of the helps and dis- 
couragements, the joys and sorrows, tlje 
hopes and fears, of this town minister's 
life. In her former Bt«ry she has depicted 
the life and strivings of a minister's mmily 
in the country ; she appears to understand 
equally well those that surround the city 
clergymen. This book is very pleasantly 
written, and will, we think, be quite as 
popular, if not more so than " Sunny Side " 
has been . It is not a book to be read merely 
for amusement, but will make people think, 
and perhaps act more wisely in some of the 
relations of society, than they always do 
DOW. The name of the author given on the 
title-page. Trusts, it will be perceived, is 
an ani£ram of the family name of the lady, 
a daughter of the late Professor Stuart, of 
Andover, to whom the authorship of 
" Sunny Side " has been attributed. 



int JOHB FBAIIXLDI. 
Tm following letter, which we are permit- 
tad to publish, from a niece of Sur John 
Franklin to a distinguished shipowner in 
this country who has token a great interest 



in the effi>rts made to reach the unfortiiiiate 

parly, will, we think, be read with interest : 

"We are hardly surprised at the san- 

Eine feelings with which you tell us Dr. 
kne regurds a private expedition, because 
we, in England, have no reason to consider 
him visionary. You ask, ' Can a private 
expedition he sent off with any hope of 
success?' and we answer, ' Yes, certainly ; 
and if it has disadvantaees in respect to 
discipline, at least there is some compensa- 
tion for this, in its being unfettered by 
limitations and instructions. To your dar- 
ing American spirits this must have great 
charms, and it is not difficult to suppose 
that a leader might be found whose power 
of commund would in itself enforce a will- 
ing ol>edience, giving him also credit for the 
ability to choose his men with judgment 
and discrimbation, since they must have br 
higher than mere physical qualifications. 

" There is not the same fear in England : 
for instance, we have had Captain Penny, 
with his crew of whalers, in the service of 
government, yet in no way amenable to 
naval discipline. The ' Prince Albert ' is on 
her BHCond voyage without martial care, 
and we have been very near seeing another 
private expedition. Of course, the com- 
mandermust have had the baMt of ruling, 
besides the capacity for doing so, and know 
his men individually before he starts. If we 
had ships and money, we should have no fear 
of getting the right men. Either Penny or 
Stewart (his second in the late expedition) 
would find plenty of good men, eager to 
serve, and willing to obey. 

" We have been much disturbed, within 
these few days, by a story, of which I send 
you the documents publiahed by the Admi- 
ralty in the newspapere. The statement is 
briefly this : — 

" That the brig ' Renovation ' passed, in 
April, 1851, on her passage to Quebec, a 
field of ice off the banks of Newfoundland, 



which were lying two vessels, supposed 
by them to have been the ' Erebus and 
'Terror.' The master was ill; and the 
mate, who saw them, did not bear an or 
attempt to examine them more closelv, nut 
passed on ; and now, at an interval of a 
whole year, this Strang story cornea out. 
I must tell you that it is not believed at the 
Admiralty ; but, as it is a question upon 
which alfare equally able to form a judg- 
ment, the opinion that the ships may have 
been the ' Erebus ' and ' Terror ' is entet- 
tiuned by many fiilly able to form one. I 
will give you the reasoning upon this latter 
supposition ; — 

" First, it is believed by all, that, if the 
ships were ours, it is not likely that any 
disaster has happened to the crews bv 
whom they have evidently been abandoned. 
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On the contrarj, in the words of one of 
our correspondents, no mean authority, the 
description ^ven proves ' the perfect order, 
deliheration, and orguDiied armngement, in 
which they would have been quitted. They 
must have been kept together to the lost, 
and that by no accident or holf-tacaiu, but 
by yiffOTOua and attentive exerdons ; and it 
would be while such exertions were in fiill 
operation, that they were left. There would 
be no deficiency of arrangeinent, organiza- 
tion, or scheme, when such a departure 
took place.' Our friend only assumes for 
the momsnt, that the Tessels may have been 
the ' Erebus ' and Terror ; ' but the ques- 
tion of most importance is, Whm were 
they thus abandoned, and whence have they 
drifted 1 To our minds, the probability 
points to the north and south-west of Baf- 
nn's Bay ; that the vessels have drifted 
down either Jones's Sound, or by the open- 
ing supposed to exist to the north of this 
channel ; or by Smith's Sound ; — each an 
important outlet from the great Polar Ocean , 
which, we believe, my uncle to have entered 
by Wellington Channel. 

" The wonderful drift of your vessels has 
proved that such a circumstance may occur 
without any harm to them, and we may 
fairly suppose the ships in question may 
have been carried from a very high northern 

been the ' Erebus' and ' Terror.' But most 
prominent of all in importance is the ques- 
tion, Where are the erewst If the ships 
were abandoned to the north and north- 
east of Smith's Sound, it is to be supposed 
that their weary march would be along the 
east coast of Baffin's Bay, with the view of 
reaching the Danish settlements in that port. 
But should the expedition not have been 
carried so far to the eastward after passing 
up Wellington Channel, then their descent 
would be upon the western shores ; and, 
this being a region io which there are no 
European settlements, its thorough search 
is all the more important ; and I most say 
that our minds have turned with hope and 
comfort to the plan of Dr. Kane, which 
might he perhaps modified so as as to settle 
this question once for all. With the ' Ad- 
vance ' at his disposal, his tosli becomes alt 
the easier ; and, with this additional means 
BO tauniScently placed by you at his disposal, 
we feci that he might be induced to under- 
take the solution of the question. His search 
of the coast would carry him into the Polar 
Sea by another entrance, and his undertaking 
would carry with it all the charm of ^easing 
through unknown parts. It is impossible we 
should dwell upon this story to the exclusion 
of other important matters (and especially 
of the Behring Stmt search) ; but we never- 
theless cannot reject it, without evidence 



which shall prove 
if not proved to b 



inworthy of credit ; and, 



ifort to know that the search of 
Baffin's Bay m^ be over in time h) send an 
expedition to Behring Strait. The ships 
must be there in June or July, and it is con- 
sequently too late to despatch vessels for 
this year's work from the United States. 
In the meantime, we con have the other 
question settled. 

" I have made this letter a vet? long one, 
and my aunt adds to it, I am glad to say. 
We have sent a packet of papers firom the 
Blue Book by the embassy b^ ; and I now 
enclose the correspondence ofwhich I spoke 
early in this letter. 

" Believe me, dear nr, most truly and 
gratefully yours, 

" SorHiA Ceacroit." 



ice may have been a delusion caused by 
mirage. He was deceived completely in 
this way when on the north coast of Ame- 
rica, and was once absolutely persuaded 
that he saw a ship at a distance of about 
five miles, which, on approaching, turned 
out to be a heap of drift-wood. 

" My aunt wishes me to add, that she 
believes she has sent you, on a former occa- 
sion, Capt. Eellett's opinion as to the 
Bebring Strait search. In addition to this, 
he intends leaving behind him on record 
his strong opinion of the absolute necessity 
of searching by this route for my uncle. 
It is, in his opinion, the most promising of 
any other ; provided always, that the nght 
direction he taken, — that, namely, due 
north from Behring Strait ; juil nortlt- 



THIK08 ZNOWV AHD WKHOWIT. 

Thx following is a rather striking passage 
extracted from a lecture delivered before 
the IJterarv Institute of Uarrisbui^, Penn- 
sylvania, April 13th, by Mr. Charles C. 
Bombaugh, upon the "Manifestations of 
Almighty Power." The lecture was listened 
to with much pleasure, and a copy was re- 
quested for the press. The lecturer will b« 
recognized in this ' ' ' '" 



Do you ever devote to the objects around 
you the consideration they deserve * " 






of I 



t olll 



Do 



you, when you light a lamp, ever look at 
the Some, and wonder what. is its myste- 
rious nature, and how it grows so rapidly 
that it is capable of consuming a whole 
town in a few hours < Do you, when you 
take a glass of wat«r, feel amazed at the 
&ct that it can be congealed into ice by 
cold, or converted into vapor by heat ; that 
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it is susceptible of decompositiun into two 
gases, one of them the chief iigent of com- 
Sustion, and the other highly inBammablo ; 
that it not only floats our vessels, but is the 
motive power of our steam-engines ; that 
its home is in the airy rainbow, and the 
fleecy cloud, as well as where the fountains 
are gushing, and the billows foaming? 
Does it ever occur to you, that, aa the 
earth, on whoso surface you dwell, is 
obliged to traverse in its course around the 
sun every year the orbit of a circle whose 
radius is 97,000,000 miles, you are flying 
through the realms of spaee at the incon- 
ceivable velocity of nineteen miles in a 
second of time? Is it not merely when 
your attention is aroused by some curious 
inquiry, or some singuhur statement, that 
you think of these things as you ought? 
Suppose — to give you some illustrations 
— 1 remind you of the fact, that respiration 
is carried on during sleep just as regularly 
as when we are awake, and that I ask why 
we do not stop breathing when the brain 
is in a state of unconsciousness, and the 
will is wrapped in the silence of slumber. 
Suppose I ask why a fish cannot breathe as 
weir out o^ water as in, or even better ; or 
why the crystalline lens in the eye of a fish 
is spherical, instead of being, like ours, 
plano-convex. Suppose I ask what kind of 
a musical instrument has produced my voice 
since I have been speaking, — a stringed or 
a wind instrument, an organ pipe or a 
reed. Or suppose I inquire how it is that 
a fly walks on a ceiling, or how the common 
flea jumps a distance two hundred times its 
own length. 

" Observe, I only propose such questions 
as a little thought or study may enable any 
one to answer, leaving to more speculative 
minds than ours inquiries which lead to 
nothing but conjecture, as, for instance, in 
regard to the action of the gastric juice. 
This fluid, which is the great solvent of all 
the rood taken into the stomach, possesses 
the power of the strongest acids (one of its 
constituents being hydrochloric acid) and 
the most caustic alcalics, and will digest 
the toughest substances introduced in from 
three to five hours. Now, with the know- 
ledge of this fact, naturally arises the 
question, Why does it not dissolve the mu- 
cous and muscular tissues of the stomach 
itself? We know that it does corrode the 
mucous membrance of that organ after 
death, and we therefore trace its preser- 
vation to an inherent vital principle. But 
what is that f It is something of which we 
know nothing; and hence such an expla- 
nation b about as lucid and satisfactory as 
it is to account for single vision with two 
eyes b^ saying, that correspondinjg parts of 
the retinas are accustomed to act in concert, 
or to explain the &ct of our not seeing ob- 



jects upside down by saying that it is 
entirely educational. But this is all verbi- 
age ; it is nothing more than seeking, in the 
intricacies of language, a concealment for 
our ignorance. We have two lenses and 
two optic nerves, and no man can tell why 
we do not see two images of every object we 
look at. And those crystalline lenses, ac- 
cording to the laws of optics, founded on 
theory and verified by experiment, produce 
an inverted image of every object, just like 
the lens of a camera obscura, and no man 
can tell why it does not seem to the mind 
inverted. A person might as well attempt 
to tell why the auditory nerves cannot 
transmit to the brain the sense of taste, or 
the olfactory nerves the sense of vision; 
why the mammary glands cannot secrete 
bile as well as muk, or why the salivary 
glands cannot secrete tears as well as the 
lachrymal ; he might as well try to account 
for the mysterious workings of that won- 
drous power of attraction in iron, called 
magnetism, or to explain the reason of that 
separation of a ray of light in Iceland spar, 
known as double refraction. If any one 
thinks himself capable of sohdng these 
mysteries, I would like to ask him what b 
the cause of that strange phenomenon, the 
aurora borealis, and then inquire why the 
ladies have no beards ! 

*^ There are things utterly beyond our 
conception, and we must therefore be con- 
tent to trace them to that Great First 
Cause with whom we must rest them. Yet 
they impart a valuable lesson, for they serve 
to impress upon us the infinite depth of a 
wisdom we are too feeble to comprehend ; 
they lead us to say with Paul, 'How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out ! ' " ' 
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A WALK ABOUT BOSTON COXMOK. 

TO THE EDITOR OP TO-DAY. 

Mr. Editor, — After I had 'finished my 
day's work yesterday, and was returning 
from my office in the afternoon, it occurred 
to me that such a lovely day ought not to 
be lost to me ; and I determined to enjoy a 
luxury, the pleasures of which I never 
underrate, but too often neglect, — a walk 
round the Common. Accordingly I went to 
the Park-street gate, and, entering the 
Common, proceeded directly to the hill. 
When I had attained its summit, I gave an 
anxious gaze around, and then seated my- 
self. Singular way to enjoy a walk round 
the Common, — do you say ? — to select the 
centre of it and sit down ! Ah ! Mr. Edi- 
tor, do not say so ; it only exposes your 
ignorance. Do you suppose that there is 
any pleasure in this walk when one is 
alone? Does not the charm consist wholly 
in being accompanied by a fair damsel, to 
whom you can say your fine things, and in 
whose eyes you can read a response to your 
sentiment, and in whose smiles appreciation 
of your wit ? Do you suppose I meant to 
walk round the Common alone, revolving in 
my mind my o^ gloomy thoughts, calcu- 
lating to myself, perhaps, the compound 
interest on eleven pounds six shillings 
and eight pence ha'penny for eight years, 
three months, and a day? Why, sir, had I 
been content with that most excellent com- 
pany , to wit, myself, I should have done much 
better if I had gone home to my room ; and, 
in dressing-gown and slippers, with a cigar 
in my mouth, before my study-table, I could 
have made my calculation with great ease 
on a slip of paper. No, sir ; I wanted 
companionship in my travels. 

Are you still obtuse, Mr. Editor ! You 
think it a singular way to secure sociality 
to isolate myself on the hill in the middle 
of the Common, do you ? Well, let me 
enlighten you. You evidently do not 
understand this sort of thing. If in your 
sanctum you had ever turned up .^op's 



Fables, and read that interesting work, you 
would have learned (rom a conversation be- 
tween Juno and a peacock, that nature has 
not given the same graces to all : peacocks 
have (or are supposed to have) beauty of 
form, while nightingales have beauty of 
voice. So, in the human race, Mr. Editor, 
all of the feminine gender do not have the 
same charms : there are differences. It is 
not wholly immaterial to me whether I take 
my walk with my venerable, prosy, aunt 
Tabitha, or my lively, laughing, little cousin 
Fanny. Now, do you suppose that, after I 
have started with the notion of enjoying 
myself, I am going to be such a fool as to 
walk recklessly along outside the Common, 
and poin the first person I meet with ? Not 
I, sir ! I shall run no such risk. But 
I take a position upon the hill, you see, 
whence I can survey tlie malls : I can note 
somewhat indistinctly the passers to and 
fro, upon the outside ; and, I will tell you 
in a whisper, if you will not let it go any 
farther, that, as soon as I see a lovely lilac 
bonnet, trimmed with chciTy ribbon passing 
down Beacon-street, I shall make a rush, 
and shall — wholly accidentally, you know 
— meet on the sidewalk the loveliest girl, 
to my mind, in Boston ! At the same 
time I shall take good care to keep clear of 
sundry other unmistakable bonnets, to me 
beacons of shoals and quicksands that must 
be avoided, covering the heads, that is, of 
damsels who talk themselves so much 
that they will not hear my good things, 
and who cannot see the wit of my jokes, — 
unless I explain them. 

So, now I am here upon the hill, and 
you understand why. The lilac bonnet 
with the sweet cherry bows has not ap- 
peared, and I must wait here a few mo- 
ments. If you will give me a penny for my 
thoughts, you shall have them : I am think- 
ing of two old friends of the Common, now 
absent, — the fountain and the flag-staff. 
The great gale, called the " Minot's Ledge 
Gale," from that most terrible result of its 
fury, the destruction of the light-house, 
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blew down the flag-staff, — the flag-staff 
which had borne at its summit the glorious 
stars and stripes so many Fourth-of-July 
mornings, and artillery elections, and May 
trainings ; over which so often had rival 
engine-companies striven to throw their re- 
luctant streams of water. That which had 
held up its head so long and so proudly, as a 
mark of perfection for other things to 
attain, was laid low by a single effort of the 
winds of heaven. And the city fathers, in 
the slowness of their movements and the 
carefulness of their deliberations, have not 
yet replaced it. I long to see it again, rearing 
its summit aloft in the skies, and throwing 
to the breeze the star-spangled banner. 

I miss the fountain's playing, too. It 
seems that too much water is wasted by 
careless people in the houses, just now, to 
allow the fountains to be played. Silly citi- 
zens ! to blot out, by your reckless, extra- 
vagant, wasteful habits at home, one of the 
finest external beauties of your city ! The 
average daily use of water by each man, 
woman, and child in the city is fifty gal- 
lons, — an amount, obviously, entirely oe- 
yond the needs of any one. And so our 
fountain, which, when it plays its lofty jet, 
almost wearies the eye by the height of its 
watery summit, sparkling and shining in 
the sun-light, must remain quiet. Of what 
use is it that Boston may boast the foun- 
tain capable of throwing the most lofty 
stream in America, if the wastefiilness of 
the people compels it to hide its diminished 
head in shame ? 

But if two of the charms of the Common 
a few years ago are gone, I suppose we 
must be consoled by the addition of some 
new ones. One of these is the ** Smoker's 
Circle." On a beautiful spot of the Com- 
mon, one wliich has long been a favorite 
with me, although it has been somewhat 
out of the way, and conseouently overlooked 
by most people, in a circle of seats under 
the trees, the open air cigar-smoker in 
Boston may now find rest for the sole of his 
foot, and room for the vapor of his tobacco. 
And even more can he enjoy ; for imme- 
diately in the midst of this ** magic circle," 
by the special license of the municipal 
authorities, an old veteran has been allowed 
to open a stiill for the sale of matches, ci- 
gars, apples, nuts, and gingerbread, so that 
there needs be no lack of supplies. 

Another new feature in the Common will 
soon be the little grove of Norwegian spruce 
trees planted in a circular enclosure upon 
the ** little hill " under the administration 
of Mayor Bigelow. If these trees ever grow 
large enough and hardy enough to suffer 
the unsightly fence which surrounds them, 
painted with such disagreeable hue of green, 
to be removed, this will be one of the plea- 
santest places on the Common ; particu- 



larly if the grass on the side c^ the hill 
where they stand ever recovers, as it does 
not seem to be likely that it will, firom the 
rude treatment which it received from the 
crowd of members of the legislature sta- 
tioned upon it on the day when Kossuth 
reviewed the troops. 

I have nearly exhausted the catalo^e of 
recent changes in the Common, of losses 
and gains, and must get back to the old 
list. Here is the old eun, in a hollow with- 
in which, now closed up and invisible, men 
remember that they played when boys, and 
considered it an old tree then. How beau- 
tiful the spire of Park-street Church looks, 
seen across the Common ! and how glad we 
all ought to be that the plan for supplant- 
ing it by a tower did not prevail last 
summer! How proudly the State House 
stands up above the city, the most conspi- 
cuous object in it firom every point of view ! 
On the Common I am near enough to distin- 

§uish the heads protruding firom the wid- 
ows of the limtem at its top ; the heads of 
curious visitors who have toiled up the 
winding staircase to gain the magnificent 
view. 

But, quick. I must not lose time in re- 
flecting on these old and familiar matters. 
I see my lilac bonnet and its cherry ribbons. 
Yes, and I can distinguish the well-known 
sun-shade, too. I need wait on the hill no 
longer. 

** How fortunate I am to meet you, Mr. 
Lipus ! " kindly says my fair friend. 

** The good luck is on my side, and such 
unexpected pleasures are always more de- 
lightful." 

But I do not intend to furnish you, Mr. 
Editor, with such a card for the readers of 
"To-Day," as a report of the delightful 
conversation which passed. I am not will- 
ing to give the public all the benefit of all 
those nice speeches on each side which were 
intended for the ear of only one person. 
Besides, what she said would lose half its 
charm, without the sweet tones and lovely 
expression with which she uttered it ; and 
what I said — supposing my sayings were 
worthy to be printed in juxtaposition with 
hers — would appear very flat, I dare say, 
if read from a printed page, and not spoken 
to a smiling face, looking as if it was inte- 
rested. So I shall not tell you the details 
of our conversation. 

But I have no objection to your knowing 
the general outline of the adventures of this 
walk. Wlien we reached the foot of Bea- 
con-street, we took the mall in Charles- 
street instead of the side-walk, because the 
street was so dusty. Here we found two 
regular old-fashioned harpists, with harps, 
discoursing their music to a little knot of 
listeners, which we joined. Harps, for 
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street-music, are, I think, above hand-or- 
gans and hurdy-gurdies, not only in the 
quality of the musio produced, but also in 
the associations connected with the instru- 
ment. 

A little farther on, after wo had regained 
the sidewalk on the street, we met a lady 
and gentleman upon horseback; he very 
red in the face because he was unhappy, 
she very pale because she was frightened. 
Next we met a nmavray horse and carria^. 
Then boys trundling hoops. Then a mili- 
tary company, whose band, as soon as they 
approached, stopped, as they always do, the 
fine musio we nad heard m the distajace, 
and set the drum and fife at work. And so 
on ; I can see that this series of adventures 
has no great interest, except as it recalls to 
me pleasant memories of my walk ; and so I 
will make the rest of it short. My fair com- 
panion declining my invitation to go down 
mto Washington-street, and get ice-cream, 
we kept wholly round the Common, pro- 
ceeded to the Diisseldorf Grallery where we 
remained for a few moments; and , finding our 
views of the gems among the pictures there 
coinciding, i escorted her home, and left 
her on the door-step, with the expression 
of an invitation for me to call, on her part ; 
and the hope that we might soon be so 
fortunate as to meet again for a similar 
walk soon, on mine. 

If any of your readers have not before 
known what are the delights and pleasures 
of a walk round the Common in Boston at 
the end of one of these hot, noisy, busy 
days, let them learn from this narrative, 
and profit by my experience. Yours, 

Liprs. 

A CHAPTER OF ERRORS. 

TRANSLATED FOR " 1^-DAYf" FROM THE OERXAX OF 
E. T. W. HOFFMAN. 

(Continued from the last number of ** To-DaTf" <^ page 844.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

A PARTY of foresters who were passing 
through the wood early in the morning, 
found young Dcodatus Schwendy lying 
bleeding and fainting on the ground. &)me 
brandy, which they had in their pocket- 
fiasks, did good service in recalling nim to 
life ; they bound up his wounds, as well as 
they were able, laid him in a waggon, and 
carried him into Uohenfluh to the tavern of 
the Silver Lamb. 

The shot had only scarred his breast 
slightly, without penetrating deep. The 
surgeon pronounced that there was no 
danger of ms life, though the shock and the 
chil^r night-air had thrown him into the 
exhausted state in which Deodatus found 
himself. The proper means would, however, 
soon relieve him nrom this. 

If Deodatus had not felt the pain of his 



wound, the whole afiair would have seemed 
to him only a dream ; it appeared as if the 
mystery, of which his fatner had spoken to 
him in dark language, was beginning to re- 
veal itself, but that some inimical power 
was iAterfering to annihilate his hopes. 
This inimical being, who could it be but the 

Eainter George Haberland, who resembled 
im so much that he was everywhere mifr* 
taken for him? 

"And what," said he to himself, **if 
this Natalie, the fair love dream of my * 
youth, who in sweet anticipation has 
beckoned me along the path of life, l)elong8 
only to him, my unknown double, my 
second I ; if he should rob me of her ; if 
all my longings, all my hopes, should re- 
main for ever unfulfilled — ' 

Deodatus was buried in sad thoughts. 
Closer and deeper appeared to fall the veil 
which concealed his future path of life; 
every hope had vanished ; he saw that he 
could omy anticipate a f\iture which was 
surroundea by mystery, which was full of 
important events, and might be dangerous, 
since his father, old Amadeus Schwendy, 
had not dared to reveal it to him. 

The surgeon had left Deodatus, and he 
found himself alone, when the door opened 
gently, and a large man entered, with a 
cloak wrapped about him. Deodatus im- 
mediately recognized the stranger who had 
met him in the entrance to the Golden 
Buck, and who, ho supposed, had written 
him the inexplicable note, viz. Count Hector 
von Zelies. It was the same. 

The Count appeared to make an effort to 
soften the dark, penetrating look which was 
peculiar to him : he even summoned up an 
appearance of kindness. 

** Apparently," he said, ** apparently you 
are astonished to see me here, Mr. Haber- 
land ; yet you will be more astonished when 
I declare to you that I am here to offer you 
peace and a reconciliation, in case certain 
conditions are — " 

Deodatus interrupted the Count, while 
he vehemently assured him, that he was 
not the painter George Hal)erland ; that 
some unfortunate error prevailed in this 
matter; that inexplicable circumstanced 
seemed to enclose him in a labyrinth. The 
Count gazed in his face, and then spoke to 
him with a look which had something al- 
most diabolical in it, "You have, Mr. 
Schwendy, or Mr. Haberland, or whoever 
you may please to call yourself, tried to 
carry off Natalie ! " 

" Natalie, Natalie ! " sighed Deodatus 
firom the depths of his soul. 

" Ho, ho! " said the Count with the most 
bitter anger, "you love Natalie, deeply 
then?" 

" More," answered Deodatus, while he 
sank back in his weakness on his bed, 
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** more than my life. She must be mine, she 
must be mine : in the depths of my soul 
glows the hope, the desire — " 

** What unheard-of impertinence ! '* pur- 
sued the Count in flaming anger, ** it 
were — " But suddenly restraining himself, 
and conquering his anger with a great effort, 
he spoke after a few moments in a more 
subdued tone : " You may thank the situa- 
tion in which you find yourself that I spare 
you : under other circimistanccs I should 
make use of the right I have, to annihilate 
you. But I now desire, that you imme- 
diately tell me how it could happen that 
you met Natalie yesterday in Hohenfluh ? " 

The tone in which the Count spoke filled 
Deodatus with the most profound vexation. 
Commanding himself, however, notwith- 
standing his weakness, he raised himself 
up, and said in a strong, manly tone, ** It 
can bo only the right of shamelessness, 
which you think you have, which allows 
you to intrude into my chamber, to annoy 
roe with questions which I cannot answer. 
You are entirely unknown to me : I have 
never hiul any thing to do with you, and 
this Natalie of whom you speak, — you know 
that she is the divine ideal image which 
lives in my heart ? Neither in Hohenfluh 
nor elsewhere did my bodily eyes — But it 
is folly to speak to you of the mysteries that 
I guard deep in my inmost heart." 

The Count appeared plunged in surprise 
and doubt : he whispered something so low 
that it was hardly audible. *' You never 
saw Natalie? And yet you painted her. 
How, if this Haberland, this Schwendy — '"* 

** Enough," cried Decxlatus, ** enough. 
Leave me, sir : I have nothing to do with the 
dark spirit, that an insane error drives be- 
hind me, and which endangers my life. 
There are laws which guard against base 
assassination. You understand me, Count." 

Deodatus pulled the bell ^^olently. 

Tlie Count shut his teeth together, and 
measured Deodatus with a terrible look. 

**Take care," said he, ** take care, boy. 
Y'ou have an unfortunate face. Take care 
that your face does not get you into farther 
trouble." 

The door opened, and the little old, some- 
what too corpulent gentleman with the gold 
snuff-box entered, the person with whom 
the gentle reader made acquaintance at the 
table of the Golden Buck, and to whoso 
reasonings he listened in the beginning of 
the story. This gentleman, it will be re- 
membered, was a member of the city 
council. 

The Count went out of the door, making 
a gesture towards Deodatus of such a 
threatening character, and so wild and 
passionate withal, that the little counsellor 
and his assistants were somewhat surprised 
and abashed by it. 



The counsellor was followed by a diminu- 
tive, little, humpbacked man, who carried a 
large bundle of papers under his arm, and 
was followed by two attendants of the 
council, who were posted as guards at the 
door. 

The counsellor saluted Deodatus with a 

ive, official expression of countenance, 
'he little man pulled with some trouble a 
table to the side of the bed, laid the papers 
upon it, drew an inkstand from his pocket, 
climbed up with some difficulty upon a chair 
he had also lalx)riously drawn forward, 
placed himself in a posture for writing, 
while the counsellor seated himself on a 
chair close to the bed and stared at it with 
glowing eyes. 

Deodatus waited with some impatience to 
find out what all this meant. At last the 
counsellor began, pathetically : — 

" Mr. Schwendy, or Mr. Haberland, — for 
you, who lie here before me on this bed, are 
pleased to bear two names, notwithstanding 
that is a luxury which no well-ordered 
government will allow, — now I may hope 
that you will (as the all-wise council is 
informed exactly of all that has happened) 
— that you will, I say, not delay your arrest 
by any unnecessary lies, evasions, or tricks ; 
for you are arrested at this moment at the 
post of the true and faithful night-watch, 
several of whom are present." 

Deodatus asked, with surprise, of what 
crime he was accused, and what right they 
had to imprison a stranger on his journey. 

The counsellor stopped him by saying 
that he had broken the recently published 
law against duelling, which had been 
decreed )>y the Prince, since he had fought 
a duel in the forest, the proof of which ap- 
peared in the pistols found in his coat 
pocket. He had better therefore name, 
without farther delay, *he person with 
whom he had fought, give the names of the 
seconds, and tell plainly how the whole 
thing had happened, from beginning to end. 

Deodatus, on the other hand, assured him 
very quietly there was no duel in this case ; 
but that he had suflered a murderous 
atttick upon his person. A circumstance 
which was altogether inexplicable to him, 
and which w^ould be still more inexplicable 
to the all-wise council, had led him, without 
any previous plan, out into the forest. The 
dangerous threat of a persecutor, who was 
alto^ther unknown to him, was the cause 
of his having armed himself; and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the all-wise coun- 
cil would do its duty much better, and take 
care of the quiet and order of their commu- 
nity in a more proper manner, by hunting 
up the murderer, than by making arrests 
upon groundless suspicions. 

Deodatus said nothing more, notwith- 
standing the counsellor plied him with 
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numerous questions, till at last, when the 
magistrate inquired particularly about his 
former life, ne showed his pass, with 
which the sage counsellor was obliged to be 
content, as he could discover in it no cause 
for suspicion of falsehood. 

The counsellor wiped the drops caused by 
his anxiety from his brow. The little man 
had already, time and aeain, dipped his 
great ^oose-quiU in the inkstand, and then 
shook from it the dingy fluid, while he cast 
a look towards his chief expressive of his 
desire to use his pen. The magistrate ap- 
peared, however, to pause for words. The 
little man at last wrote, and read with a 
croaking voice, — 

***Act of the city of Hohenfluh. By 
order of the most wise council. The under- 
signed deputy — * " 

** Right," cried the counsellor; "right, 
dear Drosselkopf; right, divine actuary! 
* The undersigned deputy has,' — * the un- 
dersigned deputy,' — that is me, — / 
have — " 

It was decreed in the councils above, that 
the undersigned deputy should not complete 
his work, out that Deodatus should be 
delivered from his disagreeable visitors ; for 
hereupon there enterea one of the Prince's 
body-guard, accompanied by the host. The 
soldier, on looking at Deodatus, asked if he 
were actually the young man who had been 
wounded in the forest. When the host 
answered in the affirmative, the officer 
approached the couch of Deodatus, and 
explained, with great politeness, that he had 
orders to take Mr. George Uaberland with 
him immediately to the Prince, at Consitz. 
He hoped that his situation would offer no 
hindrance ; that all precautions should be 
taken to prevent the journey from being of 
any disadvantage to him; and, moreover, 
that the Prince's own surgeon should be 
coBstantly at the young man's side. 

The councilman, reueved at once firom 
the responsibility which had covered his 
brow with perspiration, approached the .offi- 
cer with sunshine in his countenance, and 
asked him, with profound humility, whether 
he should not allow the arrest to proceed, 
on account of greater security. The oMcer 
looked at him in great amazement, and 
asked him, on his side, whether the mighty 
counsellor was mad, and what he meant by 
an arrest. The Prince wished to converse 
with Mr. Uaberland in person, and learn 
from him all the circumstances of an affair 
which had caused him great vexation. The 
Prince could not understand how, in his own 
dominions, and particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of Hohenfluh, a scandalous assas- 
sin should perpetrate a crime like this, for 
which the authorities, on whom the safety 
of the citizens rests, would have to ble 
heavily responsible. 



' It may be imagined what terror filled the 
heart of the fat councilman; how purple 
grew the little secretary, as he descended 
n*om the chair, and whimpered out that he 
was only a poor and most unfortunate 
actuary ; that it would have gone very badly 
with him if he had dared to give utterance 
to the doubts he had all alon^ felt of the 
wisdom of the most wise council. 

Deodatus asserted, to remove all error, 
that he was not the painter Haberland, to 
whom, however, he must have the greatest 
resemblance ; moreover, that he could show, 
in the most convincing manner, that his 
name was Deodatus Schwendy, and that he 
had just arrived from Switzerland. The 
officer declared, on the other hand, that he 
had no concern with the name ; that the 
Prince only desired to speak to the young 
man who was wounded in the forest. Deo- 
datus assured him that he was then the 
person to whom the Prince referred; and 
that he, as his wound was not serious, felt 
himself strong enough to accompany the 
officer to Consitz. The Prince's surgeon 
testified that there would be no danger in 
his so doing. Deodatus was, therefore, im- 
mediately placed in a very comfortable car- 
riage belonging to the Prince, and proceeded 
to Consitz. 

All Hohenfluh was in commotion when 
Deodatus passed through the streets, and 
the amazement knew no bounds when it was 
reported that the Prince had invited a 
stranger to Consitz. But still more astcm- 
ished were the Holienfluhers when they 
saw the two hosts of the Golden Buck and 
Silver Lamb, who for so many years had 
been deadly enemies, standing and convers- 
ing on the broad stone in the middle of the 
street, in the most amicable manner, and 
whispering in the ears of each other. 

The gentle reader has already learned 
how the Golden Buck and Silver Lamb 
came to be reconciled. A still operating 
motive for this sudden reconciliation the 
two found, however, in the burning, the 
consuming curiosity they felt to know who 
the stranger could be to whom these most 
extraordinary things had happened. 

CHAPTER V. 

The wind had spent its violence, and car- 
ried away over tne mountains the heavy- 
laden clouds ; and, in the far distance, only, 
the thunder still rolled. The sinking sun 
gleamed brilliantly through the dark shrub- 
bery, and the thousand guttering rain-drops 
hung like jewels from the branches, and 
quivered in the soft evening air. In a 
retired part of the park at Consitz, vrith 
which tne gentle reader is already &mi- 
liar, the Pnnce stood with folded arms, 
and rooted, as it were, to the eround, and 
looked up into the azure of the cloudless 
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heavens, as if he would call down from 
there the yanished hopes of a life wasted 
in grief and sorrow. At that moment the 
officer of his guard, whom he had sent to 
Hohenfluh, appeared in the shrubbery. The 
Prince, with an impatient look and moye- 
ment, inquired for the young man whose 
arrival the officer announced, desired that 
he might be brought immediately into his 
presence, even if a sedan chair should be 
needed for the purpose. The commands of 
the Prince were complied with. 

As soon as he saw Deodatus, the Prince 
appeared deeply moved. Involuntarily the 
words escapea him, — ** God ! my antici- 
pation! Yes, it is ! " 

Deodatus rose slowly, and would have ap- 
proached the Prince in a respectful manner. 

** Do not rise," cried the Prince, " do not 
rise. You are weak, fatigued ; your wound 
is perhaps more dangerous than you ima- 
gine. My curiosity may prove hurtful to 
you ; " and, tummg to his servants, he 
ordered two arm-chairs to be brought in. 
The Prince said all this with a repressed, 
broken voice. He seemed to those about 
him to be struggling with emotions which 
almost overcamehim. 

When the arm-chairs were brought in, 
and Deodatus, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the Prince, had placed himself in 
one of them, and the attendants had lefl 
them alone together, the Prince continued 
to walk backward and forward in an exci- 
ted manner; he then paused before Deo- 
datus, and looked at him with the keenest 
expression of the most heart-rending grief 
and deep sadness, which at times would 
change into one of sudden anger. An in- 
visiblu power seemed to interpose beween 
him ana the young man ; ana, filled with 
horror and aversion, he shrunk back, and 
began again to walk backward and forward 
more violently than before, casting only 
stolen glances at Deodatus, whose surprise 
increased with every moment ; for he knew 
not how this affair, which filled him with 
the deepest emotion, was to end. 

The Prince seemed to compel himself to 
become accustomed to the sight of Deoda- 
tus, and at last turned the chair partly to- 
wards the young man, and sunk down into 
it entirely exhausted. He then said, with a 
softened, almost tender, tone, — 

" You are a stranger, sir ; you come into, 
my dominions as a stranger ; you may rea- 
sonably ask. What concern has a foreign 
Prince, through whose country I happen to 
be travelling, with the events of my life ? 
But there are, unknown to you, certain 
relations, certain mysterious associations, — 
yet, enough ; take my word, as a Prince, 
that no childish curiosity, and, much more, 
no evil intention moves me ; but I must, I 
will know every thing." 



As he uttered the last words, the Piinoe 
rose in great excitement from the chair. 
But, soon recovering himself, he sat down 
again, and spoke as gently as before : 
** Give me, young man, your whole confi- 
dence. Conceal nrom me no single eyent of 
your life ; tell me especially whence, how 
you came to Hohenfluh ; now, what ha(> 
pened to you in Hohenfiuh, was connected 
with things which had occurred before. 
Especially I wish to know, how the white 
woman — " 

The Prince hesitated, and then went on, 
''It is a foolish, insane thing, an infernal 
delusion ; or — now, speak youn^ man, speak 
freely, no mystery, no false — 

The Prince a^n seemed to be unable to 
restrain his anger ; but he soon recovered 
himself, and did not complete the word he 
had upon his tongue. 

From the deep emotion which tbe Prince 
strove in vain to overcome, Deodatus could 
not but perceive that there must be some 
mystery nere, in which the Prince himself 
was implicated, and which in some way or 
other affected him deeply. He felt, how- 
ever, that there was no reason why he 
shoidd not be as candid as the Prince de- 
sired. He therefore began to tell of his 
father, his own boyhood and youth, and his 
solitaiy life in Switzerland. He related also 
how his father had sent him to Hohenfluh, 
and had indicated to him in mysterious 
words, that he would there enter upon the 
crisis of his life, that he would find himself 
moved to action that would decide his whole 
fate. He related truly every thing, and 
then added an account of all that had be- 
fallen him in connection with 'the white 
woman, and the strange count in Hohenfluh. 

Several times in the course of the narra- 
tive, the Prince exhibited the most lively 
astonishment ; he even rose as if seized with 
sudden terror, when Deodatus pronoonced 
the name of Natalie, and that of Count Hec- 
tor von Zelies. 

Peodatus had finished his story, and the 
Prince, with his head bowed down, had sunk 
into deep meditation, when he suddenly 
rose, sprang towards Deodatus, and cried 
out : '' Ha, the traitor ! shall the fi^tal ball 
strike this heart ? will he destroy the last 
hope, — destroy you, — you, my — ' ' 

A flood of tears checked the words of 
the Prince ; with an expression of grief and 
anguish in his face, he threw his arms about 
Deodatus, and pressed him vrarmly to his 
heart. Then suddenly starting back, as if 
seized with terror, as he had done before, 
he angrily raised his hand, and cried, 
"Away, away, serpent! would yon nestle 
in my bosom? Away, &tal debision, jou 
shall not kiU my hope, shall not disturb my 
life." 

Then from a distance was heaid a strange 
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hollow voice, saying, *' Hope is dead, — the 
sport of the darker powers of life." 

The Prince fell senseless to the earth. 
Deodatns, too weak to render him any as- 
sistance, called aloud for help. Tlie Prince's 
physician found him in a faintine fit, and his 
situation most alarming. Deodatus could 
not account to himself for the inezplicahle 
feelings of grief and the deepest compassion 
which pierced his heart. He kneeled be- 
Bide the litter on which the Prince ytos 
placed ; he kissed his pale withered, hand, 
and moistened it with his tears. The Prince 
recovered his consciousness ; his eves, which 
had seemed fixed as in death, had again the 
power to see. He saw Deodatus, but mo- 
tioned him awaj, and cried almost unintel- 
ligibly with his trembling lips, "Away, 
away! " 

Deodatus, deeply moved by the scene, 
which seemed to enter into his inmost life, 
felt himself sinking from ftdntness; and the 
doctor found his condition so critical that he 
thought it imprudent to have him carried 
back to Hoheimuh. 

As the Prince, however, had indicated 
the wish that the young man should 
away, he concluded to place him for t 
present in a distant wing of the house. 
There would be no danger, that the Prince, 
who would not probably be able to leave his 
room for a long time, would be aware of his 
abode under the same roof. Deodatus, 
meantime, was so exhausted that he had no 
wish of his own, and so incapable of giving 
any contradiction that it happened as the 
doctor thought best, and he remained in the 
house of the Prince. 

If it had before been quiet and sad in this 
countrv-house, now, on account of the ill- 
ness 01 the Prince, the silence of the grave 
prevailed there; and Deodatus was only 
aware that any one but himself was in the 
house, when a servant came to bestow on 
him the necessary attentions, or he received 
a visit from the doctor. This cloister-like 
silence, however, was a relief to Deodatus, 
who had been so violently assailed on all 
sides; and he welcomed the Prince's lodge 
as an asylum, in T/^ich he was sheltered 
from the threatening mystery in which 
he had of late been so entangled. The two 
plain, but cheerful and conveniently fur- 
nished rooms which he inhabited, and the 
glorious prospect from his windows, had a 
most beneficent effect upon him, and 
lightened up his bewildered spirit. He 
overlooked the most beautiful part of the 
park, at the end of which lay the pic- 
turesque ruins of an old castle. Behind this 
rose the blue peaks of the distant moun- 
tains. 

Deodatus employed the time, as soon as 
he became more quiet, and the physician al- 
lowed him 80 to occupy himseli, in writing, 



in detail, to his old father, all that had be- 
fallen him up to the last moment. He ad- 
jured him to keep silence no longer upon 
what he had expected would occur to him 
in Hohenfluh ; and he begged his father to 
furnish him with such information as would 
enable him to understand entirely his own 
position, and give him the power to defend 
himself i^ainst unknown foes. 

A smafi part of the ruins of the old 
castle, of which Deodatus saw fr^m his win- 
dows a portion of the principal building, 
still remained in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation. From this building projected a bow- 
window, which, attached to the principal 
wall, hung there free and airily, like a swal- 
low's nest. This window was also, as 
Deodatus could discover with a spy-glass, 
overgrown with plants which had sprung 
out of the crevices in the rocks ; and these 

{)lants, in their luxurious growth, formed a 
eafy roof to it, which gave the whole a 
very pretty appearance. Deodatus thought 
it must be a very pleasant place, though it 
was impossible now to reach it, as the stairs 
had fallen in. For this reason he could not 
but be greatly surprised, when, one night as 
he was looking out of the window, the young 
man observed a light in this bow-window, 
which, afler he had watched it an hour, dis- 
appeared. Not only on this, but the following 
night, Deodatus saw the light there ; and it 
can easily be imagined that the young man, 
who was so entangled in mystery, foresaw 
here the beginning of some most important 
adventure. 

(To be continued.) 

LETTEB FBOM DEHKABK. 

"We print below one or two passages from a 
letter from an American gentleman in Den- 
mark, which we know will be read with 
interest : — 

** Fiysenborg, Denmark, March 9, 1852. 

** My Dear Friend, ....... I have been 

spending the winter in Copenhagen, wait- 
ing for the opening of spring, when I wish 
to make a tour of obser^^ation through old 
Scandinavia, somewhat like our old tour in 
Europe. In the meantime I have been learn- 
ing the languages, and seeing the sights of 
Copenhagen. Among the people of Copen- 
hagen, I have had the good rortune to become 
acquainted with Hans Christian Andersen, 
— a true, good-hearted soul as ever lived. 
He has faithfully represented himself in his 
works. Afler I had been with him, it was 
just like an old acquaintance, whom I had 
known long before. He is warm-hearted and 
kind, simple and unaffected in his manners, 
and always willing to do you some favor. 
I shall ever look back with pleasure to the 
short period of my personal acauaintance 
with him. One day I was talking with 
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him of Bayard Taylor, when he remem- 
bered the name, and soon brought forth 
' View( ft-Foot,' which you had sent bim. 
I was rejoiced to see it, and also to see 
there a good word from you for our mutual 
fiieud Baynrd. AaderBen had not rightly 
understood who Taylor was, — thought 
that he waa a young English author who 
died a few jeare sinco. I corrected his im- 
pression, and he appeared pleased to find 
that he had made acquaintance with a 
friend of the young poet. Will you please 
to write to himi He ia quite interested in 
American literature ; but, aa yet, is not 
much acquainted with it. Longfellow baa 
sent him ' Evangeline.' I sent to London 
for Bayard's last volume of poems, which I 

wish him to see, if it comes 

" 1 am passing a few weeks with a Dan- 
ish count, a friend of Mr. Guldscbmidt the 
author. He wishes to become Eimiliar 
with the English languiq^ (as almost all 
inlelligont people in these northern coun- 
tries <lo), and Mr. Goldschmidt induced me 
to come with hint a while. For myself, I 
am glad of such an opportunity to see into 
northern life. Then, next summer, I wish 
to shoulder a knapsack among the peasants 
of Norway, and see the eternal 
of the Dovrefield. 



and always cont^DS a mass of intereating 

reading, well selected with cefbrenoe to the 
wishes of its readers. 
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inXBAST SOT£B. 

Messrs. Ticknob, Reed, & Fields will 
shortly publish an autobiographical work 
by Hon. Joseph T. BtcKiNciiiSi. It will 
contain a portriut of the author. 

John Bartlktt, Cambridge, will shortly 
publish a luemoir of the late John S, Popkin, 
hy Professor C. C. Felton, of Harvard Col- 
lege. The volume will also contain Dr. 
Popkin'e lectures on Ijberal Eilucatioo. It 
will form one volume, I2mo, of about 30O 
pages. 

MiasBS. James Munhob & Co. will shortly 
publish a reprint of the pleasant English 
novel to which we alluded in the ninth 
number of "To-Day," entitled " The Old 
Engagement, a Spinster's Story," by Julia 
Dav. 

'fhe same publishers have nearly ready 
Mr. WiLLLH Kussell's new " University 
Speaker," a collection of pieces for decla- 
mation, recitation, and dialogue. 

The admirers of Mr, John O, Siice will 
be ^hid to learn that a new and complete 
edition of his spirited poems, embelhshcd 
with a portrait, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Tick.\or, Reed, & Fieijis. 

Littkll's "living Age" makes its ap- 
pearance with punctuahty and regularity. 




Tri'lt there is nothing new under the 
sun. .fEsop, who lived twenty-five hun- 
dred years i^, tells of a man so occupied in 
stur-gazing as he walked, that ho did not 
observe a pit before him, and so fell in. On 
Boston Common, on Saturday night, a 
gentleman from the interior, having been 
attracted by the fiicilities offiired ty the 
telescope there for the study of the glorious 
heavens, became so engrossed in his astro- 
nomical researches at the end of the tele- 
scope, that ho did not observe the adroit 
removal of his purse from the pocket in the 
skirts of his coat by a doxtereus thief, and 
only discovered his loss by finding hiniBelf 
unable to respond to the demand, by the 
owner of the glass, for the sunt of ten 
cents in pay for his view. 

If any of our readers were convinced bj 
the line of argument, in Che nineteenth. 
number of " To-Day," of the inutility and 
inexpediency of giving a legislative sanction 
to the new system of " Phonetio Instruc- 
tion," thev will be glad to learn that the 
report of the Committee on Education in its 
fuTor, to which we objected, &iled to obtain 
the assent of the House of RepreseDtatiTes, 
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□ the MM9&clituettB Le^latme, by a laiga 



Lv hiB elegant tiddresa, delivered in Faiieuil 
iialX on the aflernooD of the 22d inst., Mi. 
'Webster found occasion to quote the foliow- 
i og lines : — 

'' Huw small, ur all tbut baman bcvU anduro, 
Tho pwt lint l»ws or kings ooa cause or ouio '. " 

which he attributed to Johnson. Somebody 
rcmemberod th&t the lioes occur in Ould- 
ith'a " Tniveilor ; " and forthwith the re- 
port spread abroikd that Mr. Webster hod 
nuilea oiistake, In citing "Johnson" as the 
author of lines written by "Goldsmith." 
Mwiy peoplts looked in their editions of 
"GoldHmith's Works," and gnre enough thoy 
found the lilies in the "Traveller," A new 
cap(o/nj-ej rsrionim Hti)rm was fiiBt collecting, 
aoon to burst on Mr. Webster's devoted 
head, for hia ignorance of the Endiah clas- 
aics : when a timely quotation from Bagwell's 
" JohnioD," in the Boston Daily Advertiser 
of Tuesday, proved that the couplet in ques- 
tion waa part of some dozen lines fiimiahod 
by Johnson to the " Traveller," the rest of 
which WHS, indeed, written by Qoldsmith. 

i. memorable and almost singular instance 
of the success of militia in the open field 
against regular troops, is related by Voltaire 
in the Ufa of Charles XU. of Sweden. 
Af^r the disastrous battle of Poltowa and 
the Bight of Charles XII. to Bender, the 
Danes made an incursion into Sweden. The 
Swedish general Stoinitock raosed an army 
in haste, tlie greater part of whom were 
peasants in their linen &oeks, imperfectly 
armed. Such, however, wna the rage of the 
Swedes ogiiinst the invaders that they de- 
manded instantly to be led to battle, and 
fell upon the Danes with such fur; that 
they routed their army, and destroyed a 
great number of men. Voltaire states that 
of a regiment of royal Danish guards all but 
ten were slain. 



EXCUB6I0S TEATEHniO. 
A TBiB ago, at this time, we were over- 
nwith schemes for " eicursiona ; " pro- 
isea were held out to allure people to 
travel in all direcdons at less than the ordi- 
nary rates ; tho theory being, that, by niany 
people going in company, the fares eould be 
reduced, and yet pay a profit to Mr. 
Perham, or somcboov else, who arranged 
"eicuraion." The newspapers entered 
into controveraies on the point of who best 
deserred the name of " Prince of Excur- 
listn," and discuaaed whether some one 
of these Princes bad not usurped the pro- 
vince of somebody else. There were " ei- 



euraions " for long and for short distances. 
Whole country-towna were poured into 
Boston to sec the "Seven-mile Mirror," 
hear an address Irom Mayor Bigelow, and 
go to the Museum ; and half Boston started 
on a trip for Niagara Falls, Quebec, Mont- 
real, ttc. The discovery of tliia application 
of the principles of socialism to travelling 
was hailed as an epoch in the history of tho 
age. An " escursion " across the Atiantie 
to London and Paris, during the time that 
tho Great Exhibition was open, was even 
talked of and advertised. 

The general scale on which eicursions 
were arranged was to carry an individual 
to the ^ven point and bring him back again, 
throwing in un exhibition, a spcecli, or other 
such mako-wciglit, for the ordinary fare in 
one direction alone ; thatis, it reduced fares 
fif^ per ocnt, and gave something to boot. 

Now-a-days, we do not hear so much of 
these "eicursiona." We do not know 
whether this is because the age has retro- 
graded inatcad of progressing, or because 
the adt~jintttges of this sort of travelling 
wero illusivf. We are inclined to think, 
that the cry which hailed eicurmons us an 
advance in the progress of the ace was 
made before we were out of the wotds. At 
all eventa, the public seems to have disco- 
vered that the mueh-talked-of inconvenien- 
ces of travellinj; are a^;ravated when one 
insists on going in a large company of people, 
mostly strungers to him ; so that, unless he 
pushes and scrambles at every point with 
unmannerly rudeness, he finds every car 
full when he enters it, and, when he 
applies for accommodation at the hotels, 
finds every seat at table occujaed, and every 
room engaged. The public seems to have 
Ibund out, that, like other pleasures, trav- 
elling ceoaes to be a pleasure wlion you 
make work of it ; that there is little enjoy- 
ment to be found in burning about from 
ear to steamboat, and stopping a moment at 
(his or that remarkable place, when a route 
has been marked out Rir you irom which 
joa cannot deviate, and a time bus been 
assigDod for each stage of your journey, 
which you cannot abridge or (irotract. 
^Vhen men travel for pleasure, they ought 
to be &ce togo hither or thither, and to stay 
here or there a lon^r or shorter time, ac- 
cording as the inclination of the moment 
prompts ; otherwise, the " pleasure '' of the 
travelling becomes sunk in the difficulty of 
adhering to the prescribed scheme. 

At the some time that the public has 
found out that it does not like this sort of 
travelling, we are inclined to suspect that 
the nulroad and steamboat companies have 
also made the discovery that it is disadvan- 
tageous to them i that it is absurd for them 
to throw tlie business and profits of carry- 
ing passengers, at the time when passengers 
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are most nomeroos, into the hands of a few 
"Princes of Excursions;" that it is an 
unwise policy for them to make travelling 
cheaper in the summer when people natu- 
rally travel most, and dearer in the winter, 
when, if at any time, inducements should 
be held out to make people leave home ; 
that it complicates their arrangements to 
crowd their cars and their boats at the time 
when they would ordinarily be full, in order 
to make their emptiness more marked and 
more ruinous at other times. It is only for 
comparatively short distances, when a large 
company can unite for some particular spe- 
cific object, as it seems to us, that the 
excursion theory can be advantageously 
employed. 

There is a way for applying the principle 
of " division of labor " to travelling that has 
not been to our knowledge employed, though 
we wonder it has not been seized upon by 
some Yankee ** Prince." On the democratic 
principle that one man is as good as another ; 
estimating every mortal as a " head," and 
not as a ** soul," — if five hundred peo- 
ple go sight-seeing from Boston to Lowell, 
for instance, in a day, and five hundred 
people go from Lowell to Boston on the same 
errand, our scheme proposes to save both 
sets the trouble and expense of the journey. 
Let the five hundred Bostonians rush to the 
Museum, and to the top of the State House, 
and to Faneuil Hall, and the Mayor's oflSce, 
and see all the lions of Boston ; and at the 
same time let the five hundred denizens of 
Lowell make a visit to the mills, and ad- 
mire the pretty factory girls, and listen to 
explanations by gentlemanly overseers of 
the various processes of manu^ture. At 
the end of the day, five hundred people will 
have seen each city, and every one will 
have saved the ride in both directions! 
Our readers will readily see that we do not 
pretend to apply this scheme to any thing 
except pleasure-travel, and we have selected 
a short trip for illustration. But the prin- 
ciple is as true for any longer distance, 
and is less absurd too ; for instance, how 
many of the New Yorkers who go to Lowell 
to see the factories there have never exa- 
mined the Novelty Iron Works in their 
own city ! And, to take a wide view of 
the subject, to which we have once before 
alluded in "To-Day," how many Ameri- 
cans who have never seen Niagara Falls, or 
the White Mountain Notch, cross the At- 
lantic to see a pretty water-fall on the 
Rhine, or a mountain-pass in the Alps ! 

The system of "excursions" is by n(^ 
means confined to this country. They are 
very common in England and on the Conti- 
nent. During the Great Exhibition, large 
numbers of people were firequently brought 
by the railroads from the country into Lon- 
don, on the " excursion " plan. 



The Courrier des Etats-Unis ^yes an 
interesting letter from Dr. Alphonse Donn^, 
a distinguished scholar and member of the 
French Academy, containing an account of 
an expedition recently undertaken from Pa- 
ris to Kome, of a similar nature. The letter 
includes an entertaining description of the 
ceremonies of Holy Week in Rome. We 
give below a translation of this letter, 
which is dated Rome, April 12, 1852 : 

PLEASURE TRAIN FOR HOLT WEEK IN ROME. 

'* I feel that there would be something 
shocking in the title at the head of my let- 
ter, if it were not the only one suited to 
describe these journeys, which are got up 
for the ceremonies of the Holy Week, ai^ 
the object of that crowd which presses on 
to Rome to enjoy the festival of the great 
solemnities of Easter. It gives rise to 
serious reflections concerning the future. 

" At a time when journeys were long, ex- 
pensive, and difficult, the world which 
went to Rome fi>r the Holy Week was not 
perhaps more religious than that of to-day ; 
but it was less numerous, and it was made 
up in a difierent manner. It was the aris- 
tocratic world, habituated to etiquette and 
respect for forms. To-day, thanks to the 
railroads and facilities of all kinds, and the 
cheapness of communication, everybody 
goes to Rome. It is the crowd which fills 
the streets ; and, when a crowd goes any- 
where to satisfy its curiosity, it is easy to 
say what it wishes ; it is as we say, — to 
get its money's worth. And yet, if it 
were only a French crowd there ! That 
has its inconveniences ; but I know another 
which we meet with everywhere, and which 
is much worse when it is away from home. 
Thus the ceremonies of the Holy Week 
(none of my fellow-citizens who were pre- 
sent at Rome will deny what I say) tend to 
degenerate into ' a theatrical exhibition of- 
fered gratis.* 

" The crowd of strangers was yerygreat 
at Rome, this year, during the Holy Week. 
It was such that the hotels were not sufii- 
cient to hold the guests; private houses 
were full ; and several of mjr travelling 
companions passed the first mght on bil- 
liard-tables, watch-houses, or in wandering 
about the streets of the Eternal City. Such 
a fate would have been reserved fop me, if I 
had not been received under the hospitable 
roof of our ambassador. There was not a 
bed left, not a mattress in the comer of a 
single hotel, when the pleasore-train, of 
which I made one, arrived. But what was 
this pleasure-train of which I speak? I 
must teU ^ou. It was arranged for the 
Easter festivities by the steambMit company 
which runs the boats from Marseilles to 
Corsica and Leghorn. This train conducted 
travellers to Civita Vecchia, where it 
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awaited their return. Many persons profit- 
ed by this occasion, and I was of the number. 

" We met at Rome so many French uni- 
forms, our soldiers swarm so everywhere, 
we hear our own language spoken so well 
all around us, that one might believe him- 
self in the bosom of a French city, while 
he is walking about the streets. But as 
soon as you reach the monuments of art, 
when you are present at the ceremonies, 
you find yourself in such a crowd of Eng- 
lishmen, and especially Englishwomen, that 
you are driven off. These English are the 
first everywhere ; they crowd dl the places ; 
they establish themselves everywhere ; they 
rule everywhere ; and it would seem as 
if they had established the Pope, and they 
kept him here. It is well for tnem that the 
Easter festivities are a spectacle : Grod knows 
they do not trouble themselves about them. 
What good sharp elbows they have ! and 
how they use tnem to make their way 
through the crowd ! 

" It is, impossible to see all the ceremo- 
nies of the holy days without missing some 
of them. We will select then, and begin 
with those of Thursday. These are com- 
posed of several important acts ; the first of 
which is a pontifical service at the Sixtine 
Chapel, followed by a procession to the 
Pauline Chapel, the Papal benediction, the 
Lavanda (washing the feet) at St. Peter's, 
and the Lord's Supper in the immense gal- 
lery of the portico. The going fix)m place 
to place which this series of ceremonies 
requires, as they are performed in different 
parts of the city, gives the masses, who 
wish to see every thing, a great deal of 
trouble. There results firom it a sort of 
steeple chase, in the midst of which every 
thing like order and restraint are impossible 
on the part of a public which has no other 
sentiment than curiosity, and no object but 
to satisfy it. 

"The Pope be^s the office at the Six- 
tine Chapel. As there are places reserved 
and tickets issued for the authorities and 
for ladies, simple citizens must go early if 
they wish to see any thing. I was in the 
first rank of the crowd two hours before the 
ceremony ; but there was enough to em- 
ploy my curiosity during this long waiting. 
I was opposite the Last Judgment of llfu- 
chael Angelo, and surrounded with world-re- 
nowned frescos. These firescos are beginning 
to be somewhat defaced ; and, before long, 
though they are protected from the injuries 
of the weather, tney will not be in a better 
state than some of the works of Raphael. 

" The cardinals, to the number of forty, 
arrived one by one before the Pope, who 
came in at ten o'clock. The physiognomy 
of the holy fother is sweet, delicate, and a 
little melancholy. The service, as it is a 
Fast day, has nothing pompous ; it is made 



solemn only by the presence of numerous 
princes of the church. The chanting, 
according to the usage, is without any in- 
strumental accompaniment, but. has a beau- 
tiful effect. After the mass, the Pope car- 
ries in procession the sacred body to the 
tomb of the Pauline Chapel, which is near 
the Sixtine Chapel, and is resplendent with 
lighted tapers. Before descending to St. 
Peter's for the Lavanda^ he goes to give the 
benediction to the peoplQ assembled on the 
square ; but, this benediction being less 
solemn than that of Easter, we do not 
assist at it, but run in haste to St. Peter's 
to witness the washing of feet. 

"Thirteen pilgrims, or missionaries, 
dressed in white, their heads covered with 
caps in the form of truncated cones, the right 
foot naked, are placed on an elevated seat, 
awaiting the Pope. The holy father soon 
arrives, places nimself on a chair which 
stands back upon the extremity of the left 
wing of the church ; and, after some prayers, 
he puts on an apron, white as his dress, and 
goes towards the pilgrims who represent 
the apostles. He wasnes the right foot of 
each, dries and kisses it, and presents a 
bouquet to each apostle. 

" Scarcely have the public seen him wash 
two or three feet, than, satisfied on that 
point, they take up their march to assist at 
the Feast of the Apostles, which is served by 
the Pope in person. The table intended to 
represent the supper is arranged in the great 
^lery situated above the peristyle of the 
Basilika. Here is the greatest crowd ; and 
every one, to see the Pope in a white apron 
wait on the apostles, crowds, elbows, 
climbs, without any consideration or mo- 
desty. The women who had arrived before, 
and are placed in reserved seats, see a row 
of men clinging to the balustrade, and thus 
lose the l^nefit of places purchased by 
painfiil waiting. This ceremony of the 
Supper is very long ; for it is a real repast, in 
which several dishes are served by the Pope 
to every guest. We ourselves felt great 
need of taking something after this series 
of ceremonies, which had kept us standing 
since five d'clock. There are no chairs in 
any part of St. Peter's. We regretted that 
these different acts of these interesting cere- 
monies did not occur in the same place. 
Concentrated at a single point, at St. Peter's 
for example, they would have great effect ; 
they would be performed in order. The 
public, once fixed, would have no reason to 
Keep making these excursions entirely in- 
compatible with any thing like serious 
meditation ; we should not see these goings 
and comings, these house-movings, which 
transform St. Peter's and its neighborhood 
into a sort of fair, where every one seems to 
be going about his business and his plea- 
sures, rather than engaged in acts of aevo- 
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tion and piety. I exaggerate nothing by 
speaking in this manner ; and I dispense 
with entering into details, and referring to 
things not at all edifying which I 8»w take 
place. We do not expect that the senti- 
ment of curiosity can be banished from the 
august ceremonies of the church, and that 
there will not be a great many people led 
merely by curiosity, who will mingle with 
the devout worshippers. This even happens 
in our grave and imposing ceremonies of 
Notre Dame de Paris, and Saint Sulpice. 
But when there are only curious spectators, 
all fervor becomes impossible ; when the 
worshippers, pushed and surged by the 
floods 01 the curious, find no longer a comer 
nor a moment to collect their thoughts, 
there comes a revolution which threatens to 
destroy all veneration. Such is the danger 
of this invasion of barbarians of a new spe- 
cies, against which Rome must protect her- 
self. If they do not take care, if new 
means appropriate to new circumstances 
are not employed, it will be invaded by 
this irruption, and the Pascal feasts will be 
swallowed up in the swarms of unbelievers 
whom the railroads and steamboats pout 
into Rome. A good police and strict order 
become necessary to regulate and restrain 
these tumultuous floods. What we shall 
relate of the Easter celebration will show 
how favorable are order and unity to great 
solemnities. 

** Wednesday, Thursday, and Good Fri- 
day, people go at dusk to the Sixtine Chapel, 
to St. Peter's, or some other church. I 
chose on Friday the Sixtine to hear the 
Miserere of Allegri. One must take trouble 
for it, but he is rewarded. It is, however, 
hard for me to dispense with the accompa- 
niment of an orchestra, whatever be the 
charm of the voices. 

**The great and really beautiful day is 
Easter. Nothing is wanting to the solem- 
nity and magnificence of this grand fete ; or, 
at least, if there is any thing wanting, it is 
not order : it is a greater participation of 
the public in the ceremonies of the mass. 
Every thing passes, in fact, behind the 
grand altar, in a reserved inclosure forming 
a sort of closed choir. There the Pope 
officiates in great pomp, surrounded by tne 
cardinals to the number of forty or fifty, 
bishops with the richest ornaments, and 
under this magnificent dome of St. Peter's, 
which represents so well the church trium- 
phant. But all this pomp, all these curious 
ceremonies, so learnedly instituted, the de- 
tail of which is not without motive ; the 
etiquette of which, if I may be excused 
the comparison, is bb rigorous as that of the 
court ot Louis XIV., — all this is lost for 
the people in the nave, who see nothing of it. 
The people in seats only, which are ranged 
about the choir, are admitted to hear this 



solemn mass. This has not only the in- 
convenience of depriving many of the public 
of edifying ceremonies, but the rest of the 
church becomes necessarily a sort of public 
square, in which people walk about, and 
where conversation is carried on as in a 
place distinct fitjm the celebration of the 
mysteries. 

" It is towards ten o'clock that the Pope 
enters Saint Peter's under a dais, and borne 
on a throne. From this elevation he gives 
his benediction to the faithful who are 
kneeling along his path. This procession, 
formed of the noble guard in grand uniform, 
would recall our ancient gardes du corps, if 
it were not that the dress of the cardinals, 
the bishops, the canons, and other members 
of the clergy, is red. It is very imposing ; 
the expression of the Pope adds to it some- 
thing touching. I will not undertake to 
describe the details of the ceremonies of the 
pontifical mass : it would be too long, and 
require an erudition I do not possess. The 
procession penetrates the choir ; the cardi- 
nals and canons range themselves on each 
side. The Pope occupies alternately two 
scats ; at first that placed at the lefl on en- 
tering ; then the elevated throne at the end, 
facing the altar and the entrance of the 
church. The person officiating thus himself 
faces the people, instead of turning his back 
on them as in a common mass. 

" The Cardinal Antonelli, minister of 
foreign affliirs, who is not an ordained 
priest, fulfilled the functions of deacon for 
the Roman rite ; and another young eccle- 
siastic, in a white silver L^ma dress, the 
Armenian rite. The Gospel is chanted in 
Latin and Greek. 

" The Pope communed in his place at 
the end of the church. The chalice is 
brought to him from the altar, and he im- 
bibes the sacred element by the aid of a 
tube. The voice of the Holy Father is fine ; 
it fills perfectly the basilica of St. Peter's, 
and the accents of it are penetrating. His 
face and the tones of his voice had especi- 
ally a touching and holy expression, when, 
his arms extended, and his eyes lifted to 
heaven, he sounded out Gloria in excelsis 
Deo. 

*' After the mass, the crowd rushes to 
the Square of St. Peter's to receive the bene- 
diction of the Pope. It is known that this 
benediction is given from a window in 
the front of St Peter's, just at noon, to the 
sound of the cannon of the castle of St. 
Angelo, and the ringing of its bells. The 
Pope arrives at this window, borne on his 
throne. He pronounces a prayer in a loud 
voice, and gives his benediction urU ct orbi. 
The people receive it prostrate ; but, alas I I 
must say, I saw nothmg about me in this 
people, by whom I was surrounded, of that 
profound respect or that enthusiasm for 
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the Pope, of which, it is said, there were 
formerly such scDsible indications. Cigars 
were smoked while they waited for the 
benediction ; people bowed down to receive 
it, but with so much indifference, that, if the 
square of St. Peter's had not been filled with 
our soldiers, in full uniform, in good order, 
and bent to the earth on one knee, it would 
not have been supposed that the head of 
Christianity, the spiritual sovereign of two 
hundred millions of souls, was calling down 
the benedictions of Heaven upon his people. 
And the high Koman society, and all those 
Roman princes who should form the cortege 
of the Pope, were they there? There may 
have been a great number, but I dare not 
affirm it. I oo not understand this indiffe- 
rence ; for my part, I confess that, apart 
even from the faith, I do not admit one can 
be a Roman without being for the Pope. 
The inconveniencies of a system and a 
government, without which it would be 
nothing, ought to be accepted. 

** The illumination of the cupola of St. 
Peter's terminates the rejoicings of Easter. 
I cannot help saying, that, after all I have 
seen in Paris, this illumination is still a 
beautiful thing, a very beautiful thing, the 
effect of which surpasses every thing of this 
kind we do. There is much art in these 
two parts of the illumination, the first of 
which gives an outline of the architecture 
of St. Peter's in the manner of common illu- 
minations, and the second which covers 
suddenly the monuments with a multitude 
of vases of fire, which envelop it with 
brilliant flame. The operation is per- 
formed in the following manner : — 

" The front, the cupola, and the colonnade 
of St. Peter's are at first illuminated with 
paper lanterns. This illumination of the 
common kind is very elegant ; but, between 
these millions of lamps, other lamps much 
larger, real fire-pots, are disposed W thou- 
sands. Having been wet with spirits of 
turpentine, they are all ready to inflame at 
the least touch of fire. Three hundred and 
sixty-five men, it is said, posted in all parts 
of the edifice, some suspended by cords, 
others perched on the ball, and even on the 
arms of the cross, are provided with torches, 
and are entirely invisible to the public. At 
the first stroke of nine o'clock, all these 
torches are lighted, and go to set on fire 
the fire-pots ; this operation is very rapid, 
each man having but a dozen pots to light. 
These torches, which cover the building, sud- 
denly have a magic elBfect. It is, in met, in 
the twinkling of an eye, so that St. Peter's 
is on fire before the last stroke of nine has 
stmnded. If one is so unfortunate as to 
turn away his head for a minute, the sight 
of this coup (Teal is lost. On the whole, 
then, Easter-day alone is worth the trouble 
of a journey to Rome . ' ' 
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The Ingoldsbt Legends. By Rev. Rich. H. 
Barham. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume forms one of the Messrs. Apple- 
ion's series called the " Popular Library ; " 
and it very properly finds a place in that se- 
ries, since the " Ingoldsby Legends " have 
long been favorite reading with a large part 
of tne public. There certainly is a mnd of 
entertainment and amusement in the book, 
and many of the pieces are first-rate speci- 
mens of articles of their class ; but, if one 
attempts to read a book of this sort through 
in order, he soon gets tired of it. It will 
not do to set a feast wholly of dainties before 
a man who is really hungry ; and these " In- 
goldsby Legends," which seemed very funny 
as they appeared interspersed through the 
pages of Bentley's Miscellany among other 
articles of a different sort, appear rather flat 
when collected together, so as to suggest the 
comparison of one with another. 

This much we have said to caution our 
readers, who may take up the book, against 
reading it in the wrong way. It should be 
read piece-meal, in order to be enioyed ; and 
if thus read, at times when one is indisposed 
to attempting more serious reading, it will 
prove a valuable book. Many of the best 
standing jokes of the last few years first ap- 
peared in the pieces collected in this edition ; 
and many others, which deserve as well to 
be remembered, are here also. 

Cliftox, or Modern Fashion, Politics, and 
Morals. A Novel. By Arthur Townley. 
Philadelphia : A. Hart. 
This is really one of the silliest publications 
that our eyes ever happened to fall upon. In- 
deed, after reading it, we had no thoiight of 
noticing it in the columns of " To-Day," 
until we happened to see it so highly 
praised by some newspaper critic who pro- 
bably did not condescend even to cut its 
leaves before writing his notice, that it oc- 
curred to us that it might possibly be worth 
while to save our readers from the chance 
of wasting time with it. ** Clifton " con- 
sists of a series of scenes having no 
connection that we can discover, strung to- 
gether in no particular order, and leading 
to no end. The novel might just as wefl 
have stopped in the middle, by inserting the 
last few chapters there ; it would have 
been quite as complete, and would have 
made quite as connected a story ; and, as 
there would have been less of it, it would 
have been so much the better for the 
reader. There is one hero, indeed, who 
figures in all the scenes ; we cannot say 
how well his character is sustained through- 
out, as we do not know what his character 
is intended to be. The hero is successively 
feUen-in-love-with by some twenty different 
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heroines, each of whom has matchless per- 
sonal charms ; but who, after figuring in her 
own scene, retires, and is heardof no more. 
There is a single exception of one, — the case 
of Alice Howard, who finally becomes Mrs. 
Clifton. The reader gets occasional glimp- 
ses of her during the many chapters repre- 
senting eight years that she is separated 
from her future husband, by means of her 
journal, extracts from which are from time 
to time given ; meanwhile, Clifton does not 
exhibit the slightest sign of remembering 
her, but is indulging in very tender pas- 
sages with the heroines who happen to be on 
the stage with him for the time being, un- 
til at the end of the book, to the great sur- 
prise of the reader, he returns to Sew York 
from the nameless regions of the South, 
where he has acquired a great reputation 
as a lawyer and has been elected to Con- 
gress, finds up his Alice, and marries her. 

The secona name of the book upon the 
title-page is ** Modem Fashion, Politics, 
and Morals." The " Politics " part of the 
book gives the author an opportunity to in- 
troduce interminable political discussions, 
of no very astoimding brilliancy, upon 
ciuestions which have long since lost their 
interest. The word " >lorals," we pre- 
sume, is intended to refer to the labored 
defence of duelling, both by arguments 
and by the thread of the story, — while 
the ** Fashion '' is done up by some very 
singidar strictures upon ladies' dresses in 
various parts of the book, and particularly 
in Alice Howard's journal, and in the con- 
versations of the young ladies with each 
other. 

The style of the composition is heavy, 
and exhibits no variety in the various parts 
of the book. Narrative, dialogue, journal, 
orations, are all written in the same manner. 
We think that ** Clifton" is a sort of 
book which it is not worth while for any- 
body to vrrite, for anylxKly to publish, or 
for anybody to read. 



LATIK SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 

The annual exhibition of the Public Latin 
School in Boston, to which we alluded pro- 
spectively in No.21 of "To-Day," took place, 
in accordance with our announcement, on the 
22d of May, in the Masonic Temple. The 
day was fine fortunately, so that there was 
nothing to hinder persons interested in the 
occasion from gratifying their desire of at- 
tending. The fiitin School , as is well known, 
was founded but a few years after the settle- 
ment of the city of Boston ; and, during these 
two hundred years, its history has been in 
some measure identified with that of the city. 
The speaking at the exhibition was 
excellent, and appeared to give much satis- 
faction. 



As a matter of record, we subjoin the list 
of prizes awarded on this occasion from the 
fund presented a few years since by Hon. 
Abbot Lawrence. 

For Declamation — First prize to J. M. 
Ellis ; second prizes to D. W. Wilder, R. 
H. Weld, and W. K. Hall ; third prizes to 
A. J. C. Sowdon and C. Payson. By an acci- 
dental omission in this list of prizes at the 
time that it was read, the name of R. H. 
Weld was omitted. G. Blagden, one of the 
speakers, was not a candidate for a prize, 
having received the first at the ezhibitaon 
of last year. 

For Lxcdlence in the Classical Deparfc- 
ment — G. W. Copeland, J. J. Lowell, J. 
G. Beals, F. C. Hopkinson, W. H. Dun- 
ning, and F. E. Abbot. 

For Excellence in the Modem Depart- 
ment — G. W. Copeland, G. L. Locke, G. 
Whittemore, J. G. Beals, F. C. Hopkinson, 
C. Payson, and W. W. Swan. 

For Exemplary Conduct and Panetaali^ 
— J. J. Lowell, W. H. Dunning, D. W. 
Wilder, G. W. Copeland, G. Whittemore, 

F. E. A*bbot, F. M. Holland, A. A. Hayes, 

G. Blagden, F. Gray, W. W. Swan, G. L. 
Locke, M. M. Hawes, H. B. Goodwin, J. 
H. Lombard. 

For Exemplary Conduct and Fidelity, — 
F. H. Brown, W. P. G. Bartlett, E. W. 
Munro. 

For the liest Metrical Translation into 
Latin — G. W. Copeland. 

For the best Latin Fissay — G. W. Cope- 
land. 

For the best Translation from Latin into 
Greek — W. R. Lane. 

For the best English Poem — F. E. Ab- 
bot. 

For the best English Essay — A. J. C. 
Sowdon. 

For the best Translation from Virgil — 
W. N. Eayrs. 

For the best Translation from Cicero — 
W. P. G. Bartlett. 

For the best Translations fix)m Ovid — E. 
L. Motto and N. B. Shurtleff, Jr. 

For the best Translations from Nepos — 
F. E. Abbot and G. G. Wheelock. 

The prizes for Declamation were awarded, 
as usual, in accordance with the marks of a 
committee of gentlemen present at the exhi- 
bition, in connection with those preserved of 
the declamation of the same boys at the 
** Public Saturdays," occurring at intervals 
of five weeks throughout the year. The 
last nine prizes were awarded for voluntary 
literary exercises, handed in on the first of 
May with fictitious signatures by such pu- 
pils as chose to compete, in accordance 
with a scheme issued last November. The 
pieces of each description were submitted 
to the judgment of the instroctors and oom- 
mittees of gentlemen ; and, upon calling for 
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the authors of the pieces decided to be best, 
the award resulted as given above. 

WA8HIKOT0H MONITICEHT. 

Several years ago, as most of our readers 
are probably aware, the erection of a 
national monument to the Father of his 
Country was begun at Washington. The 
plan adopted by those who had charge of 
the original arrangements contemplates a 
square spire, or obelisk, six hundrea feet in 
height, of white marble, rising from a 
building at the base, one hundred feet in 
height, called the "Pantheon." About 
one hundred feet of the obelisk have now 
been erected by means of funds voluntarily 
contributed in various parts of the country. 
The work is still progressing as fast as the 
receipt of money will allow ; but the last 
report which we saw, estimated the rate at 
which the work projjresses upwards, as a 
foot in a month. It is easy to see, that, at 
this rate, the completion of the monument 
can only be looked forward to at a very dis- 
tant day. 

It seems to us quite important to the 
national reputation that this work should 
not be suffered to proceed at this slow pace. 
If it is worth while to build the monument 
at all, it should be finished directly. If the 
people of the country do not intend that the 
worK should be finished at some time, that 
portion which has already been done should 
ne taken down : if they intend that it 
shall be ever finished, it is proper that the 
money for it should be subscribed promptly 
and readily, without reluctance or hesita- 
tion, so that it may be completed with as 
little delay as the nature of the building 
will allow. 

If it is admitted that these are the alter- 
natives now preseiited, — namely, either to 
pull down or to finish the structure forth- 
with, — we do not think that there can be 
much doubt which of them ought to be ac- 
cepted. We are aware that many serious ob- 
jections have been urged against the monu- 
ment ; objections which we should most pro- 
bably join in urging, if the monument had not 
yet been begun. But the question now is, 
neither whether it is best to build a monu- 
ment or not, or what sort of a monument it 
is best to build; but, as we have said, 
whether to rctromde or advance with the 
monument already begun, and the plan 
already accepted. 

It does not seem to us that these objec- 
tions can have sufficient weight to make it 
worth while to discontinue the present struc- 
ture. The most weighty of them, with many 
persons, doubtless, is their dislike to the 
plan decided upon, which, although it has 
met with approbation from some persons 
competent to judge, has called forth fault- 



finding and ridicule from no less respectable 
quarters. Bdt we desire to call attention to 
tne fact, that most of the faults which have 
been discovered in the plan lie in the ** Pan- 
theon," at the base of the obelisk, which is a 
wholly unnecessary part of the plan, which 
has not yet been begun, and never need be 
built. Against the rest of the structure, 
consisting of simply a single column of 
white marble rising into the skies to the 
height of six hundred feet, we do not think 
that any very sound architectural criticism 
can be urged : it will be like Bunker Hill 
Monument, morp than doubled in height, 
losing, it is true, the heavy and substantial 
look of granite, but gaining the glittering 
beauty of marble. 

Another objection to the moniunent is, 
that there is no need of it ; that the Father 
of his Country lives, and will live ever, in 
the memories of his coOntrymen ; and that 
they do not require an expensive structure 
to remind them of his services and his 
patriotism. This objection seems to us to 
DC rather composed of a poetic idea clothed 
in grandiloquent language, than sober truth. 
Suppose it true (which we do not mean to 
deny), that Washington never would be 
forgotten, even if it depended on mere tradi- 
tion to hand down his name and liis virtues 
from father to son, to the latest posterity, 
— would it be therefore expedient to ex- 
tinguish every more durable record of him, 
to blot his name from all histories, to de- 
stroy his writings, to take no pains to pre- 
serve his name in the current literature of 
the day? Certainly not. We cannot see 
why the universal memory of and reverence 
for Washington should be assigned as a rea- 
son for refusing him the lasting memorials 
which are common and usual in the world's 
history. We cannot see why it is any 
more unsuitable or unnecessary to erect a 
monument to Washington than to write 
histories or biographies of him, though his 
name and his fame would unquestionably 
last without them. 

That would indeed be a curious system 
bv which second and third rate heroes 
should be considered entitled to receive the 
mark of respect implied by the erection of 
a monument, denied to the one who in 
transcendent greatness surpassed them all ! 

Another oojection, pernaps the most 
justly founded of those we have heard, but 
yet of as little practical weight ^s any of 
them, is that the monument stands in the 
wrong place; that it does not, as such a 
monument properly should, stand upon a 
spot having a marked connection with the 
subject which it is designed to commemo- 
rate. Perhaps this monument would have 
been more suitably located at Mount Ver- 
non, over the mortol remains of Washing- 
ton. Certainly the precise spot where it 
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sCnnds now in the citj of Washington, 
which, as we b*lieve, was determined on as 
marking the iiit«rBection of the latitude of 
the Capitol with the lonfjitude of the 
White House, or in some similar manner, 
does not seem to deserve to be pointed out 
BO conspicuously. Thus much of basis the 
objection certainly has to stund on. 

Yet, when we liew the raoniunent as 
situated in the eapital city of our republic, 
so that it ma; thus be considered ns stand- 
ing for the nation, and particularly since 
the site for that city was selected by Wash- 
ington himself, it seems to us that this ol)- 
jection has very little weight. At all 
events, since here tlie monument has been 
begun, here it must be finished, if finished 
at all. 

In addition to all the arguments which 
might he urged in favor of building this 
monument originally, some others have 
risen in the prt^ress of the work, which 
would oppose its discontinuance. Every 
one, we teliove, — there are certainly but 
one or two exceptions, if any, — of the States 
of the Union haa officially sent to the 
monument a block to lie used in the inte- 
rior of the edifice. These blocks make a 
very interesting and ciorious collection. 
There are specimens of Massachusettfl 
granite, Vermont mnrble, and Lake Supe- 
rior native copper among them. They gene- 
rally have suitable inscriptions, attesting 
the love and devotion of the States to the 
Union, Several municinal and society or- 
ganizations have also added blocks in this 

It appears tn us clear that the idea of 
abandoning the monument, and destroying 
what has already l)een constructed, cannot 
be seriously entertained, and that the only 
alternative is for the country to press for- 
ward its immediate completion. 

One or two schemes liavo recently been 
suj^sted, for securing the Bubscription of 
funds for the completion of the monument. 
One of these suggestions is, that the ap- 
proaching anniversary of the declaration of 
independence shall ite made the occasion of 
ft general contribution in all parts of the 
country. If only a small part of the money 
which is spent by municipal governments, 
societies, and individuals, in powder, frothy 
speeches, and dinners, forthe celebration of 
the Fourth of July, were to be this year set 
apart for this more permanent object, a 
Bum would ho raised, it is thought, sufG- 
cient to finish the monument. Another 
simiiar and perhaps more practicable sug- 
gestion is, that Eubscription-boxes be placed | 
at the polls on the day of the presidential i 
election in November, with a placard jnvi- i 
ting each voter to contribute the sum of 
one dime for the Washington Monument. 
If there should be a luuversal response to | 



this invitation from the four million citizens 
who will vot« at this election, the comple- 
tion of the monument might be looked upon 
as secured. In view, however, of the pro- 
l>able failure of this plan in some places 
from misunderstanding or neglect, it seems 
to lis, that, if it should be thought worth 
while to adopt it, it would be best to fix the 
sum requested from each contributor at 
twenty-five rather than at ten cents. 

We mention these su^estiona rather in 
the hope that they might prove practicable 
means for the completion of the monument, 
than in the belief that they are. They 
could only be rendered efficacious at all by 
the adoption of energetic measures on the 
part of the executive committee who have 
charge of the erection of the monument, to 
secure the general observance of the fea- 
tures of the schemes. But it does seem to 
us clear that some such comprehensive plan 
ought to be resorted to to secure the im- 
mediate completion of the monument, iinlcra 
it is to be afmndoned, and the part already 
completed is to be destroyed. And we 
wish that those persons who have Direc- 
tions to brin^ cither against the geocral 
scheme of having a monument, or the par- 
ticular plan adopted, would reflect that this 
is hardly a fair time to uive them. It is 
now too Inte. The nation has already put 
its hand to the jilough. If these objectiMig 
were to be decisive against the monument, 
they should have been urged before it was 
begun : if they would not have been deci- 
sive then, they surely are not so now, when, 
in addition to all the reasons in fiivor of the 
monument which existed originally, other 
circumstances have occurred tending in the 
same direction, and the monument has 
been actually begun. 
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TOTAOE TO AIBBICA IH 1TB3. 
Son portionn of the jonrual of M. De Bro- 
riie have recently been published, contain- 
ing an interesting account of his visit to 
thiH couDtrjr ia 1762, Mid of the a«pect of 
things at that time. We give below some 
parta of this jouroal translated from the 
Courrier dei Etats-Unis. 

We think that our readers cannot fiiil to 
take an interest in these froguienta. Thej 
show the degree of respect and curiosity 
which the character and fame of Washing- 
ton had inspired, even at that early period. 
The Prince de Bri^lie came to the United 
States, with letters of introduction from 
Benjamin Franklin, for the purpose of join- 
ing the army of Count de Rochambeau. In 
the writings of Washington, published by 
Mr. Sparks, will be found a letter to Dr. 
Franklin, writt«n about the date of the in- 
terview described in this frazment, in 
which Gen. Washington acknowfedBes the 
receipt of two letters ; one presenteaby the 
Count de Scgur, and the other by the ftince 
de Broglie, which, he remarks, "were 
rendered doubljr agreeable by the pleasure 
1 had in receiving them from the hands of 
two such amiable and accomplished young 
gentlemen." Tbis letter was dated, Uct. 
18, 1782. 

Extracts from M. De BrogUe's Journal. 



Point. It was then composed of about six 
thousand men, who, for the first time during 
the war, were well armed, well drilled, wall 
kept, and camped under bents of a regular 

I passed along its front with pleasure, 
astonishment, and admiratian. All the 
soldiers appeared to me fine, robust, and 
well chosen. The sentinels, well kept, ex- 
tremely attentive, and sufficiently well 
placed under arms, contrasted so completely 
with the crude idea that I had formed of 
these troops that I was obliged to repeat to 



myself several times that I was indeed see- 
ing this army, that formerly had no other 
uniform than a cap on which was written 
" Liberty." 

1 saw, upon an eminence which faced the 
camp, an assemblage of tents, which, leaaily 
judged, must be the camp of General Wash- 
ington, Notwithstanding the impatience, 
BO natural, which I felt to see this famoua 
man, as 1 knew no one who could present 
me to him, I contented myself with ap- 
proaching as nearly ea possible his establisn- 
ment, that I might see him in case he should 
come out. I continued my waj to render 
myself at the camp of the French army, 
distant fourteen miles, that is, nearly five 
leagues. I reached Crampon at four o eliiok 
in the aflomoon, and 1 found the generals at 
table. Iwas taken the nextdayinto the bril- 
liant position of colonel ; and, as there waa 
nothing to do, I found myself soon as wise 

and as far advanced as all the' — "' 

York. 



I pressed M. de Rochambeau, who re- 
ceive me with kindness, ti> add that of 
making me acquaanled with Washington. 
He assented ; and, the day after my arrival, 
he went with nie to dine with this famous 
man. I gave him a letter from my father; 
and, after a slight "shake hand,'' he waa 
kind enough to say a thousand flatteries 
and polite thin^ to me. Here is his por- 
tnut, which I have formed from what I have 
been able to eee of him for myself, end from 
what the conversations, which I have bad 
with regard to him , have taught me : 

The General is about forty-nine years of 
age ; he ia large, finely made, very well 
proportioned. His figure is much more 
pleasing than the pictures represent it. He 
was fine-looking until within about three 
years ; and, although those who have been 
constantly with him since that time sav that 
he seems to them to have nown old fast, 
it is undeniable that the General is still 
fresh and active as a joung man. 

His physiognomy is pleasant and open ; 
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his address is oold, thoujgh polite ; his pen- 
sive eye is more attentive than sparkling ; 
but his countenance is kind, noble, and 
composed. lie maintains, in his private 
deportment, that polite and attentive deco- 
rum which satisfies all, and that reserved 
dignity which does not offend. Ue is the 
enemy of ostentation and vain-glory. His 
manners are always equable ; he has never 
shown the least temper. Modest even to 
humility, he seems not to estimate himself 
duly ; he receives with good grace the defe- 
rence paid to him, but rather shuns than 
courts it. His society is agreeable and 
pleasing. Always serious, never con- 
strained; always simple, always free and 
affable, without being familiar, the respect 
which he inspires never becomes painful. 
He talks little in general, and in a very 
low tone of voice ; but he is so attentive to 
what is said to him, that you are satisfied 
that he understands vou, and are almost 
willing to dispense witn a reply. This con- 
duct has often been of advantage to him in 
various circumstances ; no one has more oc- 
casion than he to use circumspection, and to 
weigh well his words. He unites to an un- 
alterable tranquillity of soul, a fine power of 
judgment ; and one can seldom reproach him 
for a little slowness in determmation, or 
even in acting, when he has formed his de- 
cision. His courage is calm and brilliant ; 
but to appreciate in a sure manner the ex- 
tent of his talents, and to grant to him the 
name of a great warrior, I think it would be 
necessary to have seen him at the head of a 
greater army, with more means, and in face 
of a less superior enemy. One can at least 
give him the title of an excellent patriot, a 
wise, virtuous man ; and one is tempted to 
grant him all qualities, even those which 
circumstances have not permitted him to 
develop. Never was there a man more fitted 
to lead the Americans, nor one who has 
evinced in his conduct more consistency, 
wisdom, constancy, and reason. 

M. Washington has never received any 
compensation as General ; he has refused 
such, as not needing it. The expenses 
of his table are alone made at the expense 
of the state. He has every day as many 
as thirty people at dinner, gives good mili- 
tary reception, and is very attentive to all 
the officers whom he admits at his table : 
it is, in general, the moment of the day 
when he is most gay. 

At dessert, he makes an enormous con- 
sumption of nuts, and, when the conversation 
amuses him, he eats them for two hours, 
'drinking healths," according to the English 
and American custom, several times : this 
is called toasting. They begin always by 
drinking to the United States of America ; 
afterwards to the king of France, to tlie 
, queen, success to the arms of the combined 



army. Then is given sometimes what is 
called a sentiment; for example, '' To our 
success with our enemies and the ladies! " 
" Success in war and love I " 

I have toasted several times with General 
Washington. On one occasion I proposed 
to him to drink to the Marquis de Lafar 
yette, whom he looks upon as a son . He ac- 
cepted with a smile of oenevolence, and had 
the politeness to propose to me 'in return 
that of my father and wife. 

M. Washington appears to me to keep 
up a perfect bearing towards the officers of 
his army ; he treats them very politely, but 
they are far from growing familiar with 
him ; they all wear, on the contrary, in pre- 
sence of this General, an air of respect, con- 
fidence, and admiration. 

General Gates, famous for the capture of 
Burgoyne, and for his reverses at Camden, 
commanded this year one of the wings of 
the American army. I have seen him 
in the presence of M. Washington, with 
whom he had been at variance ; and I was 
at their first interview after their quarrel, 
which would require too long a detail for 
insertion here. This interview excited the 
curiosity of both armies. It took place with 
the most proper decorum on either side, 
M. Washington treating M. Gates with a 
politeness which wore a free and easj air, 
and the latter replying with the shade of 
respect which was proper towards his GSene- 
ral, but at the same time with an assurance, 
a noble tone, and air of moderation, which 
convinced me that M. Gates was worthy of 
the success which he had obtained at Sara- 
toga ; and that his misfortunes had done 
nothing but render him more estimable by 
the courage with which he bore them. U 
seems to me that this must be the opinion 
entertained of M. Gates by capable and 
disinterested people. 

Washington would have done himself a 
great honor, if, aft«r the nffiur at Camden, 
when Congress left it to him to appoint his 
successor, instead of nominating M. Green, 
he had requested that M. Gates should 
still retain the command of his armj, and 
be allowed to repair his misfortunes ; but it 
always happens that a great man partakes 
a little of numan weakness. He had been 
alyvays very jealous of the success of Gates 
at Saratoga; the latter was a little too 
proud of it. A few flatterers, among which 
might be reckoned among others M. Con- 
way, had, in one way or another, sown the 
seeds of jealousy between the two generals. 
M. Washington, who had become as it were 
the judge of his rival, yielded to a petty de- 
sire for revenge ; he was authorizea in this 
by the event itself; he chose well in select- 
ing Grreen. Besides, although he did not 
take the most noble part, he at least did 
nothing worthy of blame. 
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He communicated his observations to his 
surgeon, who thought, however, that the 
appearance of the hght in the bow-window 
might be accounted £r on natural grounds. 
In the part of the ruin which was still in a 
state 01 preservation, especially in the lower 
story, some apartments had l>een fitted up 
for the foresters, who had the care of the 
princely park. It mieht be that they, from 
bein^ much about the ruin, had oecome 
convinced that there was little or no danger 
in ascending to the bow-window, and it 
might possibly have happened that some of 
the hunter's boys had climbed up into the 
swallow's nest to carry on their roguish 
tricks undisturbed. 

Deodatus was not at all satisfied with 
this explanation, but foresaw perhaps some 
adventure that was hidden as yet within the 
ruined tower. 

At length the physician permitted him at 
dusk to wander about the park, only urging 
him to be cautious to avoid all those places 
which could be seen from the windows of 
the room in which the Prince was now con- 
fined by illness. The Prince had so far re- 
covered that he could sit at the window, and 
look out ; and Deodatus would not escape 
his eagle-j^lance, and would without doubt 
be immediately sent away. At least the 
doctor thought, from the emotion exhibited 
by the Prince at the sight of the young 
man, this might be anticipated. 

Deodatus wandered, in compliance with 
the doctor's permission, immediately towards 
the ruined castle. He met the forester, 
who was surprised at seeing him there ; and, 
as Deodatus explained to him how he was 
attracted thither, and what he had seen, 
it came to his mind that this gentleman, 
who without the permission of the Prince 
had quartered himself in the country-house, 
was playing a dangerous game. If the 
Prince discovered any thing of the matter, 
it mieht happen that the young man would 
find himselt turned out of the castle, and 
all his supporters after him. 

Deodatus expressed a desire to see that 
part of the castle which was yet in a state 
of preservation ; but the forester told him 
drily that this could not be, as, at any mo- 
ment perhaps, a part of the rotten roof or a 
piece of the wall might Ml in ; that it was 
not safe to take a step in it, and that any 
one who did, was in immediate danger of 
breaking his neck. When Deodatus told 
the forester that he often saw a light in the 
bow- window, he answered in a very rough, 
rude tone, that it was an entire mistake ; 
and that the young gentleman would do 
well to trouble himself only with his own 



affidrs, and not give himself to observations. 
He might thank Heaven, that he, the fores- 
ter, had compassion on him, and did not 
betray at once that he was acting entirely 
against the commands of the Prince. 

Deodatus perceived readily that the fo- 
rester was attempting to hide under this 
rudeness something wrong. He was con- 
firmed in his opinion that there was some 
mystery here, the more so, as, when walkin*^ 
over the court of the castle, he perceived in 
a dark comer of the wall a narrow wooden 
ladder, partly concealed, which appeared to 
have been recently made, and which seemed 
to lead into the upper story of the building. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The illness of the Prince, which grew 
constantly more serious, excited not a nttle 
anxiety and trouble. The gentle reader has 
already been informed, that the wife of the 
Prince and her child had disappeared in an 
unaccountable manner. The Prince was 
therefore without an heir, and the successor 
to the throne was a younger brother, who, 
by his overbearing conduct and bad disposi- 
tions and actions, had caused himself to be 
hated by the court and people. A dark re- 

Sort prevailed of his having treasonable 
esigns against the prince ; and this was 
thought to be the reason for his leaving the 
country, and living no one knew where. 

The Hohenfluhers were racking their 
brains to know what would happen if the 
Prince should die. They trembled at the 
thought of the tyrannical brotl^er, and 
wished him, as it had more than once been 
said he was, in the very bottom of the sea. 
At the public table of the Golden Buck, 
these things were much talked off*; every- 
body gave his opinion ; and the well-known 
council-man maintained that a judicious 
City Council might take upon themselves in 
some measure the management of the affiiirs 
of the country, till something farther was 
known. An old gentleman, who was usually 
very reserved, said with a tone of deep emo- 
tion, "What great misfortunes threaten 
our countrv ! An unexpected disaster falls 
upon our IPrince, and robs him of all the 
pleasures of life, all repose of spirit, and 
plunges him in the most terrible grief: we 
have every thing to fear from his successor ; 
and the only man who stands fast as a rock 
in the sea, who could be our refuge, our 
salvation, — this man is away." 

Every one knew that the old man could 
mean no one else but Count Torny, who, 
soon aftier the departure of the princess, 
also disappeared from the court. 

Count Torny was in every point of view 
a distinguished man. With the keenest in- 
tellect, the most genial cordiality united to 
the greatest tact, he always willed the 
right, and had power to execute his inten- 
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tions. To thesd qualities he joined the most 
noble dispositions, with the truest sense for 
every thing good and beautiful. He was 
the supporter of the oppressed, the restless 
persecutor of the oppressor. Consequently 
the Count won not only the love of the 
prince, but also of the people ; and only a 
very few were willing to give credit to the 
reports which represented him as a guilty 
nten. He was known to be hated by the 
brother of the Prince from the bottom of his 
soul ; and it was thought this brother had 
done what he could to injure Count Tomy 
with the Prince. 

With one voice all the guests at the table 
cried out, ** Count Torny [ our noble Count 
Tomy, oh, if he were only with us in this 
time of need! '* 

The health of the Count was drunk ; and, 
while the conversation which followed 
turned upon the serious illness of the Prince, 
an illness which might bring him to his 
grave, it was natunil that the young man 
should be thought of, in whose presence the 
Prince was attacked with this unfortunate 
illness. The wise council-man anticipated 
the worst. It was certain, he thought, that 
the young man who had been foolish enough 
to attempt to deceive the City Council by 
assuming two different names was a villain 
of the worst stamp, of the worst kind. 

It was not in vain, he thought, that the 
Prince had summoned him to Consitz. He 
doubtless wished to inquire himself into all 
the wicked particulars of the affair ; and the 
politeness of the ofiBcer, the comfortable car- 
riage, the Prince's own physician, were 
probably only assumed as a mask to make 
sure of the criminal. The Prince would 
certainly have got to the bottom of the 
whole matter, if that cold, damp evening 
air had not brought on the apoplexy, and 
the young man hod not taken advantage of 
the confusion to make his escape. He only 
wished the Never-do-well would show him- 
self again in Hohenfluh, he should not a 
second time elude the vigilance of the city 
authorities. The wise council-man had hard- 
ly uttered these words, when the young man 
of whom he was speaking entered, and, 
silently and gravely saluting the company, 
took his seat at the table. 

"Heartily welcome, best Mr. Haber- 
land," said the host, ** heartily welcome. 
Well now, you must not now feel any 
alarm at finding yourself again in Hohen- 
fluh.'* The young man seemed much asto- 
nished at the salutation of the host, when 
the little fat man took a position, and began 
very pathetically, " My dear sir, I take oc- 
casion hereby to explain — ; " but the young 
man fixed upon him such a sharp, penetra- 
ting look, that he was in volun tartly silenced, 
and stuttered out with a low bow, ** Your 
most obedient servant.'' 



Perhaps the gentle reader may bave re- 
marked that there are some people whaim a 
steadfast look in the eye always moves to 
make a humble salutation. The yoang 
num now proceeded to eat and drink with- 
out saying a word to any one. 'Diere 
prevailed over the whole company a heavy, 
expectant silence. 

The old man, who had before spoken, at 
last addressed the young man, and asked 
him whether the wound in his breast, which 
he had received in the forest, were entirely 
healed. The young man answered that he 
was probably misti^en in his person, as he 
had never been wounded in the breast. 

" I understand," continued the old man, 
laughing slyly, " I understand, Mr. Haber- 
land, you have perfectly recovered, and do 
not wish to have any thing farther said 
upon the subject. But, as you were present 
when our good Prince was struck with apo- 
plexy, will you be so good as to tell us how 
it all happened, and what there is now to 
be hoped or feared in the situation of the 
Prince 1 " 

The young man answered, that the same 
error must prevail here as before ; that he 
had never been at Consitz, and had nerer 
seen Prince Remigius. He had, however, 
heard of the illness of the Prince, and 
should like to have some account of it. 

** Perhaps," said the old man, ** Mr. Har 
berland does not wish or dare to say much 
of his visit to the Prince ; perhaps the re- 
ports of what occurred at Consitz have been 
exaggerated ; but so much is certain that 
the Jtrince sent for the young man who was 
wounded here, and who passed for Mr. Har 
berland to Consitz ; and that, while in 

Erivate conversation with this young man, 
e was struck with apoplexy, and that ser- 
vants at a distance heard a singular, deep- 
toned voice crying, — 

'* Hope is dead. Life is the cruel sport 
of the darker powers." 

The young man sighed deeply, changed 
color, and betrayed the deepest emoti<Mi. 
He suddenly upset a wine-glass, fiUed an- 
other, and left the room. Dinner ended, 
but the young man did not return. The 
porter saw him hastily go out of the new 
city gate. The money for his dinner lay 
beside his plate. 

The council-man now exhibited a great 
deal of official zeal, spoke of supervision, ar- 
rest, &c. But the Old man called to mind a 
great emergency, when he had displayed an 
untimely activity, and had been obliged to 
retract before the city authorities ; and he 
came to the conclusion it might be as well 
to trouble himself no farther about the 
young man. The whole company agreed in 
this opinion, and the oouncii-man actually 
let the matter rest. 

While those things were going on in Ho* 
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henfluhfHaberland's Double, young Deoda- 
tus Schwendy , had fallen into a new charmed 
circle of threatening adventures. He had 
found himself attracted by an almost irre- 
sistible power to the ruined castle. As he 
was one evening, just at dusk, standing 
under the mysterious bow-window, with an 
anzictv for which he could not account to 
himself, he looked up to the shaded win- 
dow, and he thought he perceived a white 
figure, and at the same moment a stone fell 
down at his feet. He picked it up, and 
took off the paper which was wrapped 
round it. He found the following words, 
hardly legible, written with a pencil upon 
it: — 

'* George! my Geoi^! Is it possible? 
Does not my excited sense deceive me? 
Oh, ye eternal powers of heaven, my father 
is concealed in this ruined tower : ah ! he is 
only brooding evil. Fly, fly, George, before 
my father^s anger reaches you. But no, 
stay a little while. I must see you, and 
for one single moment of blessed joy ; and 
then fly. My father is absent till midnight. 
Come, cross the court of the castle, the 
wooden steps. But no, it cannot be. The 
forester *8 servants, if they sleep, the watch- 
does will meet you. On the south side is a 
staircase that also leads to the chambers, 
but it is rotten and ruinous. You must not 
venture upon it. George ! what can all 
the arts of hell do against a loving heart ? 
Natalie is yours, yours for ever.*' 

*'It is she," cried Deodatus, "there is 
no longer a doubt it is she, the dream of 
my boyhood, the glowing ideal of my youth ! 
Let me go to her, never again to leave her. 
Light, pure light, dawns upon my father's 
secret — but is it me? Am I George ? " 

Like a mortal cramp, the thought seized 
poor Deodatus that it was not he ; that it 
was the unknown representation of himself 
whom Natalie loved, and whom she thought 
she had found again. "And yet," so 
urged the glowing desire of love in his 
heart, " may it not be this same Double 
who deceives her? May it not be me to 
whom she belongs, to whom she is secretly 
engaged? Away to her ! " 

Thus when night had shut in, Deodatus 
stole out of his cnamber. Li the park, not 
far from the house, he heard whispering 
voices, and he quickly concealed himself in 
the shrubbery. While there, two men 
passed by him who were wrapped up 
closely in cloaks. "Then," saia one of 
them, "the doctor thinks the Prince may 
continue in this way for a long time ? " 
"It is so, gracious sir," announced the 
other. " If so," pursued the first, " some 
other means must be tried." The words 
were so plain as not to be mbtaken. Deo- 
datus looked up ; the rays of the moon ML 
directly upon the fiice of the last speaker ; 



he perceived with dismay that it was Count 
Hector von Zelies. 

Trembling at the thought that the most 
cruel offspnng of hell, — that murder was 
lurking here in the dark, at the some time 
impelled by irresistible power of burning 
anxiety and lonong desire, Deodatus glided 
forward. By the light of the moon, he 
found the old staircase on the south side ; 
yet he almost despaired, when, having 
climbed up a few steps, he perceived the 
impossibility of advancing any farther, on 
account of the utter damiess which sur- 
rounded him. But suddenly the rays of a 
distant light firom the interior of the build- 
ing reached him. He climl^ed the stairs, 
not without danger, quite to the top, when 
he found himself in a high broad hall. In 
dazzling beauty and the most perfect grace, 
the modest wonder of his dreams stood before 
him. "Natalie!" cried Deodatus, and 
sank at the feet of the divine form of a 
woman. With gentle goodness whispered 
Natalie, " My George ! " and encircled the 
young man in her arms. Not a word — 
one look, one kiss. " Mine ! are you in- 
deed my Natalie ? Is it I, myself? I know 
that fearful mockery of mo, my double 
form, would have pierced your heart ; but he 
met mine. It was. only a bullet, the wound 
is healed, and I live. Natalie, tell me even 
now that you believe in me ; or let one 
glance of your eye deprive me of life. My 
name is not George ; out I am myself, and 
no other — " 

" Woe is me ! " cried Natalie, loosing 
herself from the arms of the young man ; 
" George, what do you say? Yet, no, no, 
a threatening fate has disturbed your mind. 
Be calm, be very calm, my George." 

Natalie opened her arms, and again they 
embraced each other, while he cried alouo, 
" Yes, Natalie, it is I ; I whom thou lovest. 
Who will dare, who can tear me away from 
this bliss? Natalie, let us fly! let us fly 
away, lest my Double should reach you. 
Fear nothing, I will destroy him." 

At that moment, heavy steps were heard ; 
and " Natalie, Natalie," echoed through the 
lofty room. 

" Away ! " cried Natalie, while she pushed 
the young man to the stair-way, and put 
the lamp in his hands, " away, or we are 
lost : my father has come. To-morrow, at 
this hour, return, and I will follow you ! " 

Half senseless, Deodatus descended the 
steps, and it was a miracle that he did not 
fall over the ruinous stairs. When he 
reached the bottom, he extinguished the 
lamp, and plunged into the shrubbery. He 
had advanced out a few steps, when he 
was seized behind by two men, who ran 
quickly with him, lifted him into a carriage 
tnat stood before the garden-gate, in which 
be was carried off at a furious gallop. 
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Deodatus had been driven a full hour 
when the carriage stopped before a collier's 
hut in the thicket of the forest. Men with 
torches came out of the hut ; the young 
man was asked to descend from the carriage, 
which he did. An old stately gentleman 
came quickly forward ; and, with the cry 
** My father," Deodatus sprang into his 
arms. 

" From the snares of deceit and wicked- 
ness I have saved you, my son. T have 
saved you from murder, my dear son. 
What has been hidden will soon be revealed. 
Soon will dawn upon your heart that which 
you cannot now imagme." 

CHAPTER vu. 

At early dawn the Prince awoke out of a 
deep, quiet slumber. He seemed revived ; 
his illness had passed the crisis, and he 
asked impatiently for his physician, who 
was amazed when the Prince requested him, 
in the mildest tone, immediately to bring to 
him the young man, who, he was perfectly 
conscious, was concealed in the house. 

The doctor attempted to excuse the bold- 
ness he had used in keeping the young man 
there, on the ground of^ the feeble state he 
was in, which required the most careful 
medical treatment. But the Pnnce inter- 
rupted him with the assurance that he 
needed no apology, as the doctor, without 
being aware of it, had done him the greatest 
fevor. Moreover, the young man's stay 
in the house had been revealed to him the 
day before by the forester. 

But Deodatus had now entirely disap- 
peared, at which, when the Prince found it 
out, he exhibited great emotion. With a 
tone of deep bitterness he repeated several 
times, ** Wny did he fly 1 why did he go 
away ? Did he not know that all illusions 
fade away before death." 

At the command of the Prince came the 
President of the Council of State, with the 
Chief Justice, and two witnesses. The 
doors were immediately closed, and it was 
supposed that the Prince was making his 
will. 

The next morning the heavy tones of the 
bells of Consitz announced the death of the 
Prince, who, after a renewed attack of apo- 
plexy, had softly and gently fallen into nis 
last sleep. The Council of State, the highest 
authorities, assembled in the castle. The 
last will of the Prince was to be opened, 
which, it was supposed, as there was no 
succcessor to the throne, would contain 
directions as to who should carry on the 
government, at least for the present. 

The solemn act was about to begin, when 
suddenly, as if summoned by magic, the 
youngest brother of the Prince who had so 
long smce disappeared, came in, and de* 
clared that he was now the reigning Prince ; 



and that any dispositions of the late sove- 
reign which interfered with the rishts of 
his brother to the throne were not in any 
way binding, and must remain inoperative ; 
there was therefore no haste to open the 
will. 

The appearance of Prince Isidore was an 
inexplicable riddle to all ; for no one knew 
that Prince Isidore, being disguised by age, 
but still more by false hair, stained skin, and 
other methods, had remained in the coun- 
try, and had recently been lurking in the 
ruined castle, awaiting the death of the 
Prince. He had also, after leaving the 
principality of Reitlingen, taken the name of 
Count Hector von Zelies, and had succeeded 
in concealing entirely his past and present 
movements. 

The President of the Council of State, a 
venerable gray-headed man, looked sharply 
in the eye of Prince Isidore, and assured 
him that he could not with justice acknow- 
ledge the brother as the successor to the 
throne, before opening the last will of Prince 
Rcmigius. Certain secrets would perhaps 
be explained there, and things nught as- 
sume a different aspect. These last words 
were pronounced by the President in a loud, 
firm tone ; and Prince Isidore was suddenly 
seen to change color. 

The opening of the will now took place 
with the usual formalities ; and every one, 
with the exception of Prince Isidore, re- 
ceived the contents of it with the most joy- 
ful surprise. The Prince explained how he 
for the first time felt, when on his death- 
bed, the great wrong he had committed, 
and the injustice he nad done his yirtooos 
wife, when he, on bare suspicion, which an 
artful villain had succeeded in awakening in 
him, had banished her, and the child she 
had borne him, and shut them op in a dis- 
tant solitary castle on the boroers of his 
dominions. From this castle she had 
made her escape, and he had nerer been 
able to obtain the least trace of her. ffis 
son, thanks to the Powers above, he had 
found; for his inmost convictions assured 
him, that the young man, who under the 
name of Deoaatus Schwendy had been 
brought to him, was no other than his son, 
whom he, moved by a terrible delusion, had 
put away from him. Every doubt which 
might arise respecting the identity of this 
young; man would be explained by Count 
von Tomy, who had saved the son, and 
brought him up, and who, under the name 
of Amadeus Schwendy, was living in deep 
retirement in a countiy-house in Loserae. 
The Prince was perfectly convinced that 
there was no founaation for the evil sogn- 
cions which had been raised of the legra- 
macy of the birth of his son. The remainder 
of the will was filled with expressions of the 
deepest penitence, assurances that all sub- 
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picions were banished from his bosom, and 
words of paternal advice to his son, the fu- 
ture ruler of his dominions. 

Prince Isidore looked about with a scorn- 
ful laugh, and gave it as his opinion that all 
this rested on a vision of the dying Prince ; 
and that he should not sacrinoe nis well- 
grounded rights to insane fancies. At 
least, the designated heir to the throne was 
not present ; and it would depend on what 
the Count von Tomy should say, and how 
he would succeed in placing in a perfectly 
clear light the circumstances which had 
convinced the Prince that no doubt rested 
on the birth of the young man who had 
suddenly fallen from neaven as heir to the 
throne, and who might perhaps turn out to 
be an adventurer. Until that time, he. 
Prince Isidore, should keep possession of 
the throne himself. 

Prince Isidore had scarcely uttered these 
words, when, in full dignity, richly dressed, 
with a sparkling star on his breast, old 
Amadeus Schwendy, or rather the Count 
von Tomy, entered, leading by the hand 
the young man who had so long passed for 
his son Deodatus Schwendy. All eyes 
were turned to the young man ; and all 
shouted, as if with one voice, ''It is the 
prince ! it is the prince ! " 

But the wonders of the day were not yet 
exhausted ; for, as Count von Torny opened 
his lips to speak, he was interrupted by the 
shouts of the people who were collected in 
the street below. ** Long live the prin- 
cess! long live the princess!'' was their 
cry ; and immediately a tall, majestic lady 
entered the hall, followed by a young man. 

" Is it possible !" cried dount von Tomy, 
much moved, *'is it not a dream? The 
princess ! yes, it is the princess whom we 
thought lost. Happy day ! blessed moment ! 
Mother, son, they are found ; " and the 
shout was echoed by the whole assembly. 

•* Yes," said the princess, " the death of 
my unhappy husbtmd restores to you, my 
faithful mends, your princess. Yet, still 
more, see the son whom I bore him ; see 
your prince, your ruler ! " 

And, so saving, she led forward the 
young man, who accompanied her, into the 
middle of the hall. The young man who ac- 
companied Count Tomy stepped quickly for- 
ward, and the not merely similar, — no, the 
counterparts of each other, in countenance, 
height, form, every thing, — there they 
stood transfixed with horror, and rooted, as 
it were, to the floor. 

(To be oonolnded in onr next.) 



The new season of the exhibition of the 
Diisseldorf pictures in Boston, at the Athe- 
naeum €^lery, is expected to begin about 
the 10th inst. 



8EHTIKERT IH THE DE8EBT. 

It has been said that the modem Oriental 
pMoets in general, and the Arabs and Per- 
sians in particular, deal almost exclusively 
in material images. The nightingale and 
the rose, pearls and nectar, make up a 
great part of their stock in trade, to the 
exclusion of the refined sentiment of West- 
ern cirilization. There is, perhaps, some 
foundation for this criticism, as far as we 
can judge from the current translations of 
modem Oriental poetry. The simpler life 
of nomadic tribes must naturally exclude 
many of the relations of a highly-cultivated 
stationary society, and, with them, the 
expression of the sentiments which pertain 
to those relations. 

But, if the mental creations of modem 
refinement are unknown to the life which 
begins and ends under a hair-cloth tent, 
there are associations of ideas connected 
with Central Asia, as the cradle and grave 
of a primitive civilization, well calculated 
to give a pensive tone to the feelings, and 
hignly favorable to poetical effect. We 
know of nothing in Western life better 
adapted to awaken and nourish the spirit of 
poetry than such a scene as that repre- 
sented by Mr. lAyard in the abridgment of 
his larger work (page 48), when the aston- 
ished Arabs, who have hastened on their 
camels, are seen standing vri th them on the 
edge of the excavation, looking down upon 
the colossal head in marble which has just 
been uncovered, — a stupendous monument 
of an empire, all whose arts, glories, and 
records have been buried for twenty-five 
centuries. 

Besides this, the great sources of poetical 
feeling are in nature itself, and in tne rela- 
tions which belong to it. They are com- 
mon to the palace and the tent, the city 
and the country, the East and the West. 
They are spontaneous in the human heart : 

"One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin." 

There is need only of so much culture as is 
necessary for their utterance. 

The following translation of an Arabic 
song, by Dr. Carlisle, if at all faithful to 
the original (of which we are unable to 
judge) , vrill sufficiently show the correctness 
of tnese remarks : — 

WOULD WB HAD NSySR MET. 

The boatmen shout, ** 'tis time to part. 

No longer can we stay ; " 
Twas then Maimuna taught my heart 

How much a glance can say. 

With trembling steps to me she came ; 

" Farewell," she would have cried; 
But, ere her lips the word could frame. 

In half-fonned souidi it di«d. 
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TImd, bcDdiDg down with looki or lovt. 

Mer »nns ibe round me flung ; 
And, M the gale haaga on the grovr, 

UpoD my breul the bong. 

Hy kUIIde arms cmbneed the maid. 



LITEKAST V0TZ8. 

Tm remark which we made a few weeks 
since, that France is &Bt losing het literarj 
men, seems to meet with new confirmation 
everj day. MM. Cousin and Villemain 
have resigned their chuire, — the former aa 
Profestor of Philosophy, and the latter as 
Professor of Eloquence, at the Paris Faculty 
of Letters. The Journal des Debate thus 
announces the retiring of these gentlemen : 

"M. Villemain and M.Cousin have followed 
the example set them two years since by 
their illustrious colleague, M. Guiiot. Be- 
hold, then, the Faculty of Letters deprived 
of the three men who during the last thirty 
years have contributed most to the renown 
of its teaching. The premature retirement 
of MSL Cousin and Villemain, following on 
that of M. Guizot, is a new misfortune for 
the University, wounded so deeply before, 
and which had the right to eipcct from 
their yet unworn powers inestimable aer- 
Tices. It is a mislortune as great for the 
youth of the schools of France, who must 
renounce the hope of ever listening to those 
eloquent voices. 

" The three great professors of 1828 
teave,iu the region of high teaching, a blank 
which there can be little hope of filling. 
But the public gratitude and sympathy wUl 
follow them into tlie retirement which they 
have sought." Thecauseof this premature 
withdrawal of these distinguished men lies 
in their dissatis&ction with the government 
which has succeeded the coup (Tlfof,' which, 
however, has granted to them retiring pen- 
sions. With a pertinacity, which after all is 
perhaps more commendable, M. Araeo baa 
succeeded in preserving his place as Direc- 
tor of the Observatory of Paris, against the 
efibria of the President. 

Dr. N. WsEELEa is the author of a little 
pamphlet, entitled, " Phrenological Charac- 
ter and Biographieal Sketches of Gov. 
Kossuth." ft contains a descriptioa of the 
" illustrious Magyar," not resulting, as we 
understand it, from a phrenoloncal esami- 
nation of his head, but simply Irom an in- 
spection of his personal appearance in 
public, and deductions drawn from ex- 
tracts from his speeches, in accordance 
with the principles of phrenology. How 
much, or rather little, dependence ought to 
be placed on the ohanotei of a man ascer- 



tuned in this way, we will not attcBspt to 
say. Those who are cnrioua in aucb mat- 
ters will find this pamphlet at Redding t 



Messrs. LnrLE, Brown, t Co., hare 
recently received a number of new English 
books, some of them published by them in 
connection with the English houses. Among 
these are the ninth and tenth Tolnmea M 
Grote's " History of Greece ; " "Modern In- 
dia and its Government," by Ge(^^ Camp- 
bell ; "Buenos Ayres," by SrWT Parish; ! 
" The Tea Districts of China and lodift," by ' 
Robert Fortune; "History of GoataTti* j 
Vnsa, King of Sweden ; " and " Notea on i 
Public Sobieets in the United States and '. 
Canada," by Hugh Seymour Tiemenb«ere. j 

Mxssas. TiFPAS & WHrrnmoRS, Booton, 
have in press a new work, to be eotitled, 
" The ^Vlite Slave, or Memoirs of & Fo^ 
tive." Its author is said to have b«d a 
lon^ residence at the South, and tha book 
is intended to illustrate both the Northern 
and Southern sides of the slavery question. 
It will be illustrated by Billinga- The alar- 
very controversy seems to have deserted Cod- 
ereas to enter the field of bteratun ; but we 
think the community will reeard the change 
as an improvement, and wilfbe glad to vS- 
come this new book. 

Messrs. Gol'ld t Livcoln have in press 
" Footsteps of our Forefathers, What they 
Suffered and What they Sought, ' ' W 
J.tHES G. Mull. It will be embellished 
with numerous engravings. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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ODD mniTEB. 

In the coontrj, a few days aince, we 
obeerred an incident whitih would be a ffrod 
one for an Aati-Tobaooo Sodety to publish 
in its proapectus. A village loafer had cap- 
tux«d a black snake, about three feet lon^, 
which he carried along by the end of hia 
tail. Stopping, he asked a by-stander for 
a quid of tobacco, the larger portion of 
which he crowded into hi« own mouth ; but 
a hoDiceopathical quantity he placed upon the 
"forked tongue "of the "reptile," by meana 
of his knife-blade. The anake gave a single 
oonrulaive twitch, and then lay atill, dead. 
Shortly after, several of the creature's 
young ones, Uttle anakea, emerged through 
hia mouth from his interior, where, as it is 
well known, they are wont to take refuge. 

In Lord Dover's Life of Frederick I. 
there ia related a notable inatance in which 
a flatterer was caught in his own trap. Fre- 
derick William pretended to p^nt in cdls, 
without poasesainz any akill iD the art. He 
waa in the habit cu showing hia pictures to 
his courtiers, and waa greatly oBeaded with 
Uiem if tiiey withheld- tneir applauae. 
" Well," aaid he, one day, to (we of his 
courtiers, who was eitoUiug the beauties of 
one of his pictures; "how much do you 
think that picture would bring at a sale' " 

"Kre," replied the courtier, "it would 
be cheap at a hundred ducats." 

"You shall have it for fiftyi" said the 
^'"S* " y*^" are a fnood Judge, and I am 
anxious to do you a ttvor. 

The poor courtier, obliged to become the 
poeseaaor of this miserable performance, 
and to pay so dear for it, determined for the 
future to M more circumspect in his admi- 



„ of the Evenina Tran- 
script inquires the aource of Uie following 

" ForgiTcneu lo the Injnrod do«a balonr; 
Bat th«7 ne'sr pwdod who have done uic moDg." 

They are taken from Dryden'i "Con- 
quest of Grenada," part eeiKHid, act first, 
scene second. 

Eut BoBlon, SOth Maj, I8S2. 



Mr. G. p. Pctn«, New York, has iaaned 
in a neat form an American edition of " The 
PoetJcal Works of Iiouis Napoleon, now 
first tranalated into jilain EngUah," attri- 
buted to Bon Gaultier, to which allnaian 
waa made in the New Tork letter in No. 20 
of " To-Day." The following is a nngle 
stania from one of the poems : — 
" Who took light hnndred thoannd man 
To atam ud fncM ia Bonu; then, 
LMTing tham then, sama boma Msinl 

Mr Ond* ! " 



How tantaliaiDC the sweet savor of fruits 
and viands to the nostrils of a hungry mor- 
tal ! I was indeed, I confesa it, veij 
hungry. We had been ridinf^ a long ^e, 
and the dinner-hour was drawing near. To 
be sure, I had before me the prospect, in 
the course of ao hour, of sitting down at a 
sumptuous table d'hote at Orleans ; but 
even the much-vaunted " pleasures of anti- 
cipation " could hardly support me through 
the trial of aaiiting (alas '. I use the word 
in the French sense ) at the banquet* of 
others. 1 had been much amused with the 
loquacity of an elderly lady, who satoppo- 
site me in the carriage. A gentleman near 
me whispered to his friend, with a alight 
ahrug of his shouldeia. " Qu'«Ue al ha- 
varde," to which remark I shall only add 
that ahe appeared to be a highly respectable 
member of the bourgBoitie, and hasten to 
tell you that 1 was chosen the victim of her 
garrulity. I can ground this distinction on 
no merits of my own. It did not appear to 
occur for a moment to my female friend 
that I was poaaeaaed of a tongue, or powers 
of apeech. She only required me to lend 
her my eara, and occasitmally to nod to 
ahow that 1 underatood, and waa atten- 
tive. (I must remark, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that in that long hot summer's after- 
noon I fear she might have conaidered some 
noda on my part rather ambiguous proofs of 
earnest attentioii. But ahe did not reflect, 
good aoul ! ) The ears of ail partiea in the 
carriage were , to all appearances, as good as 
mine ; and some gentlemen, I thought, nod- 
ded as well as I. I was led, therefore, to the 
conclurion that I was the recipient of the 
matron's bavarderie only ex officio, — I mean 
aa the incupibent of the acat nearest her 
own. She told me of herself, and of all her 
relatives; further, where she bad been, what 
she had heard and seen, where she was go- 
ing, whom she eipected to see, and so on ; 
the whole embellished with digressions on 
various toiHCS, as a sort of ornamental 
fringe to the main bhrio of her discourse. 
I ahall report one little confesaion she 
made, because it shows what a necessity 
to her nature was talkatirenesB. She had 
once or twice, she s^d, taken tickets for 
the first-class carriages (we were in the 
teeondes), but she had invariably fidlen in 
with English people who could not under- 
stand her, and she had found it fortennuy- 
«ui. I oould easily conceive that to be ob- 
liged to hold her tongue might be to her a 
more grievous matter than the plagues of 
E>ypt, should they be repeated in her day. 
^Bnt I must not make merry with the mA 
lady's loquacity, and tiuget my own. I set 
out with the aAnouneement tlwt I waa onoe 
upon a tima yety hongry; and, I feu, 1 
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too bare dropped the main fabric, and made ' 
a lone strip of fringe. 

To l>egin anew. This old ladj had talked 
to me until I was tired ; azid. the dinner | 
hour approaching, I began to feel the pangs . 
of hunger. Said pangs were sorely aggra- j 
Tated, at this juncture, bj the sight of a i 
chicken-bone protruding from the old lady's 
reticule ; and, seeing several nervous 
twitehings of her hands, as if she would 
seize the bone, I inferred that the vibration 
of her tongue was about to be checked by 
the application of cold boiled chidLen. She 
seemed now only hesitating as to when the 
one operation should cease, and the other 
begin. 

1 felt that there was but little sympathy 
between a fed and a fasting mortal ; and, 
as we stopped just then at a station, I con- 
trived to slip into the next seat, and gave 
up my own to a strawberry merchant, who 
was takin]^ to market several boxes of de- 
licious fruit. Our chatter box did not seem 
to notice the change. She had already 
spread on her lap a huge slice of bread to 
serve for a platter, and with a pocket-knife 
was cutting off and eating little fragments 
of sundry legs and win^ of chickens, which 
had been ml now quieUy reposing in the 
recesses of her capacious reticule. The 
strawberry merchant kindly offered some of 
his fruit for a dessert, which she accepted 
with great dignity ; and, having concluded 
her repast, she threw the bones out of the 
window, and shook the crumbs from her 
dress, preparatory to favoring us with a 
dissertation on the cultivation of the straw- 
berry. 

It is easy to conceive that the polite 
fruiterer — my successor in office — neard 
many startling truths in regard to straw- 
bemes from our Pomona, who had lived all 
her life at Paris in the Rue Montmartre ; 
but he was too civil to dissent. Indeed, to 
speak was no part of his office. Madame 
gave him no opportunity. 

MeanUme, T was being martyred, — a 
hungry mortal in an atmosphere redolent 
of chicken and strawberries. I coughed, I 
sneezed, I opened the window, I looked out 
— and saw the cathedral of Orleans. 

An hour afler, I was laughing to think 
how hungry I had been. 

At Orl^iuis I endeavored to make amends 
for my thoughtlessness at Compi^cne, by 
inquiring diligently afler traces of Joan of 
Aic ; but I found that the rage for improve- 
ment had swept away nearly all vestiges of 
the Orleans ot her time. Perhaps here and 
there a house might be pointeci out, from 
whose windows happy people might have 
witnessed her triumphant entry ; or some 
crumbling tower of the old fortifications 
which held out so well ; but, what with 
tearing down old houses and btiilding new. 



Origans retains bat finr moomnenta to tell 
the story of its age. Even the cmthedral j 
has a prim, jaunty air, winch one would i 
not, at first thought, expect to see in a j 
Gothic cathedral : but I RMind, on inquiring 
the date of its constructioii, that, begun by 
order of Henry IT., it was not completed 
until the reign of Louis XY. ; and it conse- 
quently is but young in years when com- 
pared with the cathedrals of Bourges, 
Rouen, and Chartres, which have the de- 
caying, mouldering air of old women in 
their dotage. 

The name of a street (Rue Jeanne d' Arc) 
and a wretched statue alone remind one of 
the heroic maid in the city which she rea- 
cued. The sculptors of modem times (with 
the exception of Louis Philippe's gifted 
daughter, the Princess Marie) seem to have 
failed to breathe into the lifeless marble 
that spirit of high-souled devotion which 
animated the brave Joan. It is painful, at 
Rouen, on the very spot where she was 
burned at the stake, to be told that that 
statue which might pass for a rampant Bel- 
lona is intended for Joan of Arc, and again 
at Orleans to be shown another as fierce as 
a fiiry . — I gave up the search. 

There is a fine bridge over the Loire at 
Orleans ; and over this bridge I passed to 
Cl^ry. All admirers of Quentin Dorward 
will remember that Notre Dame de Cl^ 
was one of the favorite saints of Louis XI., 
and that her image was one of the many that 
graced his cap. They will remember, too, 
the prayer the king addressed to her in the 
citadel of Peronne (according to Sir Wal- 
ter), which, if it came from the novelist's 
pen, is certainly not exaggerated, as will 
show other prayers of Louis XI. giyen by 
historians as authentic. 

Louis XI. built for Our Ladj of Cl^iy a 
very pretty church, and in this church he 
chose to be buried in preference to the royal 
vaults at St. Denis near Paris. The churdi 
of Cl^ry was thus honored, because (as 
Louis said) Notre Dame de Cl^ry had once 
saved his life, during a severe illness, by her 
intercessions. A tomb of black marble, 
with a kneeling figure of the king, marks 
the spot. 

In the gray of the morning, I rattled 
through Chateauroux, in the *' dilieenoe," 
and caught a glimpse, from the window, <^ 
the gloomy chateau. A fiiir oflEset to my 
ChantiUy-an reveries was the sight of thifi 
same castle of Chateauroux. If, in the 
atmosphere of ChantiUy, I had imbibed 
any enthusiastic respect for the memory of 
the Grand Cond^, my ardor might here 
perhaps be dampened at the recollection of 
the devoted heroism of the wife so ill 
re<]uited. She who for him had left her 
q^uiet home to dwell in camps, and lay 
siege to cities, was here repaid with a tomb. 
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For Cl^mence de Maill^ living, the chateau 
— dead, the vault beneath it. On his 
death-bed, Louis of Cond^ hegged the king 
that his wife might never be set free. 

I was aroused from some such reverie as 
this bj an exclamation from some one in 
the vehicle, that we were approaching 
Loches. I was told that it had been a 
weary way from Chateauroux ; and, looking 
back, I could see that We had been travers- 
ing a plain, fertile enough to be sure, but 
only just extensive enough to be monoto- 
nous, without suggesting any ideas of the 
boundless and illimitable, as do some plains, 
and intersected by a white line bordered 
with poplars, — the highway over which we 
had come. Surely sometimes, even in this 
matter-of-fact world, it is well to ** senti- 
mentalize." It had certainly, to me, 
relieved the monotony of the way, and was, 
I thought, as good an occupation as count- 
ing the poplars by the way-side, or watch- 
ingthe whirling eddies of dust. 

The site of Loches is eminently pic- 
turesque. The town is nestled down at the 
base of the cliff on whose summit stands the 
castle. The dungeon-towers are in ruins. 
Here, in an iron cage, sat poor Cardinal 
Balue, and here were the oimiettes, Alas ! 
the word expresses but too well what they 
were, — cells into which poor wretches 
were thrown, and intentionally forgotten. 
These towers now add greatly to the beauty 
of the landscape, and the terrace near then: 
base commanas a fine view of the fertile 
valley of the Indre. One experiences no 
feeling of sadness when standing beside 
these ruined dungeons at Loches. One is 
glad that they are but ruins, and that the 
associations connected with them belong 
only to the past. Another part of the cha- 
teau is occupied as a house of correction 
and hotel de ville. In a little chapel is the 
tomb of Agnes Sorel. There is a Madonna- 
like beauty to the reclining figure on her 
tomb : if it resemble her, she indeed merited 
the epithet of La Belle des Belles. 

Corporal Trim sat with me in the dili- 
gence fr^m Loches to Tours. I call thus an 
old soldier who had some points of resem- 
blance with " My Uncle Toby's Trim," and 
who assured me, at firequent mtervals during 
the ride, that Tours was in the midst of the 
** garden of France." 

With what nonchalance did the porter 
take my luggage to the hotel ! I was quite 
ready to believe that I had arrived in (as 
the proverb hath it) " fe pays de rire et ne 
rien faire,'^ Yours, Rusticus. 

XEBCAHTILE LISEABT A8S0CIATI0V. 

The thirty-second annual report of the 
Mercantile Library Association of Boston 
has recently been printed, and aflbids a 



gratifying view of its present prosperity. 
This institution was founded in 1820, under 
the lead, we believe, of the late Hon. Theo- 
dore Lyman, who was ever foremost in the 
establishment of institutions for the ad- 
vancement and improvement of mankind. 
It continued, at first, through several years 
of troubles and difficulties, but happily 
survived them all; and, in 1845, an act of 
incorporation was received fr^m the legisla- 
ture. At that time, Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp delivered the annual address before 
the association, in the old " Odeon," which 
was crowded, to its utmost capacity, with 
an audience eager to listen to him. He said, 
in the course of his opening remarks : — 
'* Within a few years past, (ul obstacles to 
your advancement have been overcome. 
Large additions have been made to your 
library, and to your numbers, now amount- 
ing to nearly eight hundred ; and you have 
given a fresh pledge, within a few months 
past, that your institution shall be sustained 
and perpetuated, by asking and accepting a 
charter from the Commonwealth." The 
pledge thus given has been most amply re- 
deemed hitherto, during the seven years 
which have elapsed since Mr. Winthrop 
delivered his adaress. The number of the 
members has been multiplied nearly three- 
fold, having increased from eight hundred 
to two thousand three hundred and twenty- 
three : indeed the increase, within the past 
year alone, has been over twelve hundred. 
The other statistics of the association ex- 
hibit a progress no less remarkable, and in- 
dicate tnat its condition is now most flou- 
rishing. The library now contains 11,451 
volumes ; the reading-room is supplied with 
nearly a hundred daily and weekly news- 
papers, mostly furnished gratuitously by the 
proprietors, with commendable liberality. 
The association has funds to the amount of 
$17,600 invested in railroad and bank 
shares, of which sum $1500 was invested 
from the current receipts of the past year. 
The rooms of the association have been 
moved to more commodious quarters since 
Mr. Winthrop*s address, and the present 
accommodations have even already proved 
insufficient to such an extent as to require 
some new arrangement. The number of 
lectures formerlv delivered was, from actual 
necessity, doubled last winter by the es- 
tablishment of a second course ; and both 
courses proved highly successful both in 
literary and financial points of view. 

It is evident that a society of young men, 
when it has attained the magnitucfe and 
standing of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, and conducts its operations upon such 
a large scale, must be an instrument of 
great power in shaping the character of its 
members ; and, so long as this continues to 
be 00 admirably managed as at present, we 
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cannot doubt that its influence will eo to- 
wards promoting the best interests and wel- 
&re of the large number of persons con- 
nected with it. 

The officers of the association for the 
year which has just begun are George S. 
blanchard, President ; James A. Woolson, 
Vice-President ; Carlos Pierce, Correspond- 
ing Secretary ; J. H. C. Campbell, Record- 
ing Secretary ; Thomas J. Lee, Treasurer. 

The Directors have recently chosen as 
librarian, Mr. William F. Poole, who was 
formerly attached, in the same capacity, to 
one of the society-libraries at Yale College, 
and, more recently, has been an assistant 
librarian at the Boston Athenasum. We do 
not doubt that his appointment will prqye 
to be a fortunate step tor the association. 

ORDWATS AEOLIAHS. 

No remark is more frequent than that time 
has changed the appearance of things 
greatly in this country since the old colo- 
nial and provincial times. There is an in- 
dication of this change to be found in the 
g'esent condition of the Old Province 
ouse, in Boston, where, for many years. 
Governors held their audiences, and wrote 
messages to refractory legislatures, and 
schemed plans for breaking the spirit of re- 
bellious colonists, and, in general, settled 
matters of state, and entertained guests, in 
a suitable style of magnificence. Some of 
the scenes transacted within the walls of 
this edifice in former times have been most 
pleasantly renewed by Hawthorne in four 
** Legends,'' in the second volume of the 
"Twice-told Tales." 

If one of our fathers should at the pre- 
sent time revisit his abodes upon earth, in 
accordance with the imaginings of numerous 
Fourth-of-July orators, he would perhaps be 
surprised at the present condition and uses 
of this house, in which, as Hawthorne says, 
" ancient governors held their levees with 
vice-regal pomp, surrounded by the mili- 
tary men, the counsellors, the judges, and 
other officers of the crown, while all the 
loyalty of the province thronged to do them 
honor." He would be astonished to find 
himself in a large and prettily decorated 
room, with a raised platform at the far- 
ther end; this place of honor not oc- 
cupied by any men of his own race, but 
apparently usurped by nine darkies engaged 
with various novel and peculiar instruments 
in giving a concert. \¥ell might he call 
on the snades of Hutchinson or of Gage 
at witnessing such a metamorphosis ! 

If the genSeman, however, would consent 
to stay a little while , we venture to assert 
that his surprise would not result in disap- 
pointment. He would find himself in com- 
pany with a number of other intelligent and 



refined people listening to sweet strains 
of melody, discoursed by one of the best 
bands of ''negro minstrels" in the Uni- 
ted States ; while, in the course of the jokes 
and pleasantries which are brought for- 
ward at such entertainments, be would 
hear nothing which by its coarseness or 
profanity coiud oSnud even puritanical ears. 
To sum all this up in a few words, the Old 
Province House, in the rear of 165 and 171, 
Washington-street, has been neatly fitted 
up for a concert-room, under the name of 
'' Ordway Hall." At this comfortable and 
well-ventilated place of amusement, con- 
ducted on the best principles, the '' .£oli- 
ans," under the management of J. P. Ord- 
way, in the double capacity of '' citizens" 
ana '' darkies," give nightly concerts, which 
are well attended. 

KOnCES OF B00K8. 



Addresses and Speeches ox Various 
Occasions. By Robert C. Winthrop. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 

Mr. Winthrop has in a short time experi- 
enced a most remarkable public life. It is 
now but twenty-four years since he nadua- 
ted at Harvard College in 1828. In less 
than ten years from that time, he had been 
returned to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
had become a prominent member, and bad 
attained the responsible and honorable post 
of Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The difficult duty of presiding over a bouse 
of several hundred members, which existed 
at this time, he discharged with success. 
He was then elected to represent the Boston 
district in Congress, for five successive 
terms ; receiving on several occasions, when 
some attempt was made to contest his 
election, the most triumphant majorities. 
In the national House of Representatives be 
was elected Speaker in 1847, and discharged 
the arduous duties of that office with great 
general satisfaction. Although in the nei^ 
Congress he did not receive a reelection as 
Spe&er, &llin^ on the sixty-third ballot two 
votes behind his successful competitor, Mr. 
Cobb, neither of them coming within ten 
votes of a majority, this defeat can hardly 
be considered as a check upon his political 
advancement, since it gave the ExecutiTe of 
the Commonwealth shortly afterwards the 
opportunity to place him in the United 
States Senate to fill the temporary vacancy 
caused by Mr. Webster's appointment as 
Secretary of State. 

Thus eminently successfiil and honwa- 
ble Mr. Winthrop's course has been, ss 
must be conceded by all, whatever maj be 
their views of his politioal opinions. Al- 
though, by a singular succession of advers- 
ties, only serving to make more striking bit 
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ronnei wrieB of briUiont sneeestei, his de- 
feat tui Speaker oT the House has boen fol- 
lowed by that in the senatorial, and again 
in the gubernatorial elections, we feel sure 
that his talents are not to be suffered to lie 
dormant b^ his country ; and that be will 
ere long reappear upon the stage of politi- 
cal life iu some eminent position. 

The addressee and speeches in the volume 
before us are in their character and nature 
such as would be expected trom a man who 
has been as actirelj engaged in public life 
as Mr. Winthrop, and one who bos so tho- 
roughly mastered every subject be has 
bandied. The date of the earliest speech 
contained in the Tolume is lS3d. The last 
is 1851. Mr Wiuthiop's atjle is, at once, 
clear, forcible, and elegant. There runs, 
moreover, throaghoot all his writings a vein 



bind the attention. This feature is one of 
especial value in spoken addresses, under 
which class, of course, all those in this 
volume are included. Mr. Winthrop is 
often peculiarly fortunate in the selection of 
expressions and comparisons ; and indeed, 
throughout his writing, a reader cannot 
fail to be struck with his felicity in the use 
of language. 

We are glad that these addresses have 
been presented to the public in a more per- 
manent form than the newspapers and 
pamphlets iu which thev were originally 
widely circulated. They have beeu printed, 
as the prcbce states, without change, ex- 
cept in " the correction of a few inaccura- 
des in matter of form, or, it may be, in 
matter of fitct." Tlie volume is printed 
with neatness and elegance. 



Tdk Grut Harvohia. By Andrew Jackaon 
Davis. Vol. in. Boston : B. B. Mna^ 
A Co. 
This is the third volume of the " Great Har- 
monia," but by no means the last ; for the 
Great Harmonial Prophet, Andrew Jackson 
Davis, tells us that the regular treatment of 
some of the subjects iu this volume is to be 
found hereoAer in some other volumes. Be 
says further that " the pretaoe to ' The 
Approaching Crisis ' may be cousulted : 
this will ^ve some idea of what the reader 
may expect during the coming year" from 
the author. We have never consulted 
"The Approaching Crisis," and we have 
therefore no idea of what the reader may 
expect. But, as nonsense is infinite, and 
the reader has had three volumes about it, 
we presume we may expect, during the 
coming year, some more oT the same sort. 

It seems, according to the Harmonial 
Philosophy, that tiiere are seven mental 
states, hB ginnju g with the mdimental, and 



going up to the spiritual. The psychologi- 
cal state is the second ; this is treated otm 
the seventh lecture, where " the mounte- 
bank side of the question" is spoken of; 
and this is the side taken of most of the 
questions treated of in the book. Towards 
the close, there is a startling and original 
thought which may he f^iven in the lan- 
guage of the prophet himself: — "It is 
with pleasure I make the announcement, 
that my mind has been, for the past four 
weeks, pervaded with the interior impresuon 
that we should adopt measures whereby to 
cultivate and improve the rising genera- 

CrcLOP.«DiA OF An-ecdotes op Literathkk 
AND IBB FiKK Arts. By EasUtt Ar- 
vine. Boston: Uould& Lmcoln. 
Wb have before alluded to this work, while 
in course of publication in numbers. It is 
now completed, making a lar]^ and hand- 
some bound volume. The editor seems to 
have been indefetignble in bis search for 
anecdotes, and to have laid bit hands upon 
almost every thing of the kind possessing 
value or interest. There are above three 
thousand anecdotes in the collection, many 
of them of recent date and origin. They 
are arranged in such systematic order that 
auy particular anecdote can be generally 
referred to with ease. It is as a work of 
reference, indeed, that the collectioa pos- 
sesses its chief value ; but it will not be 
found wholly devoid of interest for reading, 
if taken up occasionally, and read a little at 
a time. A good anecdote has a great 
charm, if seizM at the right moment. 



gUBKASDIE BCEHEBT. 
The followii^ sheets were picked np on the 
beach on the southerly aide of Nantucket : 
they were soaked with water, and in so 
mutilated a state that the writing was 
almost illegible. By care and much labor 
thev wbre so far restored oa to be tran- 
scribed, and are here presented resembling 
the original as closely as is possible. The 
document appears to be a fragment of a 
journal kept by a person who had been 
shipwrecked, probably in some ill-fated 
vessel that was approaching our coast dur- 
ing our late severe winter. It gives a 
knowledge of some of the beauties of a sub- 
marine landsoape, such as we might ima- 
gine, but oould never expect to have pre- 
sented to us in the vivid description of on 
eye-witness. Matbew Makkwill. 

My anxiety deprived me of sleep; 

and long watching the progress of toe 
storm, together with a scanty supply of un- 
palatable food, had so much reduced my 
strength that I lay almost lifeless iu my 
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berth. My thoughts wandered to the 
land I had left, or faintly rested on the 
hope that I might reach that to which I 
was destined. Between my wishes and my 
fears my mind was kept agitated ; every 
object around me was comfortless ; and even 
the faces of the captain and his mates, on 
which I looked for encounigement, gave me 
no sign which led me to believe we should 
escape from the perils by which we were 
surrounded. 

In front of my eyes, as T lay on my back, 
was one of those thick pieces of glass 

f placed in the deck of vesssls to reflect 
ight below. Objects cannot be distin- 
guished through them, but they are suflfici- 
ently translucent to convey light to a room. 
On this my sight had been fixed for hours, 
watching the waters as they passed over, 
sometimes almost burying the ship, and flow- 
ing past with the roll ; but the light, though 
occasionally dimmed by the density of the 
wave, was never wholly obscured. This bright 
object cheered my spirits : it seemed to say 
that the sun still shone in the heavens, and 
that to me the world was not yet lost. 
Suddenly I heard a roaring noise, like that 
made by waves when they foam and break, 
only much louder than I had ever before 
hefud ; to this succeeded a violent crash, as 
of the breaking of timl>ers ; and immedi- 
ately afterwards the light at which I was 
gazing became extinct, the vessel settled 
slowly, and the water rushed down to the 
cabin in torrents. Partly by the heaving of 
the vessel, and partly by a desperate effort 
still to preserve life, I came from my berth, 
undressed as I was, on to the floor, in the 
faint hope of reaching the deck. Exhausted 
though I was, I was yet able to force my 
way through the stream, and reach the 
deck ; but it was only to behold new hor- 
rors, and to see, with grief, that every 
chance of escaping death was entirely cut 
off. The cordage was rent to shreds, while 
broken timbers were floating in all direc- 
tions ; on these the sailors were grasping 
and straining for life, each thinking only of 
his own preservation : while the waves, as 
if endued with reason, seemed trying to 
secure their victims by increasing m fury. 
The day was clear, which gave to every ob- 
ject its full and dreadful proportions ; while, 
as in contrast to my misery, and to heighten 
my distress, T could behold sea-gulls tran- 
quilly resting on the water, sheltered from 
the wind by the crest of a wave, seemingly 
waiting, with composure, for the food that 
was soon to be presented to them. 

I grew faint, was unable to retain my 
hold, and presently was raised by the wa- 
ters, and borne vnth violence from the ship ; 
successive waves dashed me in various di- 
rections, without my having power of resist- 
ance, or even a thought coming to my mind 



that effort would avdl, so completely 
every faculty exhausted by the oyerwhelm- 
ing rage of the elements and the saddened 
state of my reflections. I was still con- 
scious of my being, and this was all that 
clung to me. I noticed that it grew dark, 
and that I was sinking ; but I considered 
my fate as sealed, and made no e£R)rt to 
evade it. As I continued to sink, I thought 
the waters became more tranquil. I felt a 
great oppression at my breast ; but it be- 
came more feeble as I descended. My ears 
were so strongly pressed to my head as at 
first to cause much pain ; but this gradually 
subsided till soon I felt it no more. I was 
no longer struggling with the waves ; and 
the tranquil state I found myself placed in, 
far below the surface, of course removed 
from the wind, had the e£fect to restore my 
recollection, and reanimate my strength. I 
slowly opened my eyes, and great was my 
joy when I found I could see. I stretched 
forth my hand and moved my legs, by doing 
which I discovered that my limos were un- 
hurt ; but what filled me with delight was 
the consciousness that my mind was still 
unimpaired, that I could remember the 
past, and had a clear perception of the new 
sphere in which I was now brought to 
move. 

I continued gradually descending, untal I 
was roused from my comparatively tranquil 
state by a smart shock which increased my 
circulations, and gave me a new proof of my 
human existence : it was causea by feeling 
a hard substance at my feet, by which I 
knew that I had reached the bottom. As 
soon as I could recover from this sudden 
effect, I began to cast my eyes around me. 
I found I could see without difficulty, and 
that the surrounding water rather increased 
than diminished my strength of vision ; for, 
although the rays of the sun penetrate only 
a comparatively moderate depth below the 
surface, yet they are rendered vivid by re- 
flection Irom objects beneath. I could not, 
however, avoid perceiving that the rays of 
light, in passing through a dense medium, 
became refracted, and did not reach the 
eye in the same straight direction as I had 
been accustomed to receive them in the at- 
mosphere I had left. 

The ground on which I stood was of haid 
clean gravel, to which my feet seemed to 
adhere, caused either by the pressure of the 
element from above, or an mstinctiye feel- 
ing which curved them to the spot. I made 
an attempt to use my limbs, by stretching 
forth my arms in did^rent directions, SDa 
found the waters yielded readily to the mo- 
tion. It was easy to perceive that my 
internal formation had undergone a change; 
for I breathed freely, though it was evident 
my respirations were longer. This I attri- 
buted to my receiving, at each insfuiatioB, a 
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bodj of water which required time to re- 
move, before I could extract from it the 
quantity of air necessary to inflate the 
lungs. This became easy by practice. I 
expanded and contracted my chest as when 
on land ; my hands moved over my body 
with less facility than when I was on the 
surface of the earth, by reason of the den- 
ser medium through which they passed; 
yet they were truer to my will, and more 
sure to their mark. I found, too, that my 
flesh had become softer and more yielding, 
so that every movement was performed with 
less effort as I continued to exert myself. I 
much feared to move from my footing, lest 
T should be floated fr^m the spot to which 
I seemed riveted, and be cast into a region 
less tranquil than the one into which T was 
thrown ; but the desire to change my place, 
or rather to put into exercise each and all 
of my physical powers, made me make a 
slow em^rt to raise one of my feet. I did 
so, at first with great gentleness ; then put 
it down, and raised the other ; thus alter- 
nately continuing the movement till I found 
I had command over my limbs, and was no 
longer in fear of being fixed to the spot on 
which I stood. As I thus raised my feet, I 
found myself buoyed up gently ; and, fearing 
to be carried away without knowing whether 
I possessed the power of recovering myself, 
I instinctively pressed my arms to my 
sides, expelled my breath, and sank again. 
Thus I found myself able to retain my posi- 
tion, or to change it at will ; and this know- 
ledge, added to my pleasurable feelings, 
by augmenting my hopes, gave strength to 
my resignation. But. at this moment of 
thus drawing in comfort, a most painful 
sentiment intruded itself, and, for a time, 
cast a shade over the expectations I had 
been so quick in cherishing. I was alone, 
amid a boundless space, and without object 
to enliven me, was placed in a desert of 
mournful stillness, could form no idea of 
distance, could not measure time, had no 
points of comparison, saw no living or in- 
animate object to create a thought to my 
mind, or give spirit to my new existence. 
I looked before, behind, around me ; and all 
was the same steady, dull element, which 
wearied my sight and fatigued my mind by 
its uniformity. The objects I had been 
accustomed to gaze upon had here no place. 
I could no longer elevate my eyes to the 
graceful branches of a stately tree, or re- 
pose them on the varied beauties of a ver- 
dant field. I could see no charming variety 
of hill and dale ; no gently flowing rivulets, 
that adorn a landscape ^r freshen the air. 
Here were no torrents, for the waters 
presented one level surfiice ; no cur- 
rents of air or rush of winds, for the at- 
mosphere was of equal temperature ; no 
perceptible ebb and flow of tides, for there 



appeared no power of attraction or repul- 
sion to elevate or depress tfle element ; nor 
were there birds that could enliven me by 
their flight, or delight my ears by the 
sound of their notes. Nothing pained me 
more than the deathlike stillness that pre- 
vailed. I endeavored to console myself 
with the hope, that, if silence was allied to 
contemplation, and that by this I might ar- 
rive at the light of Truth, then I should 
learn where I was, and what was to be my 
ultimate fate. But this desired end seemed 
far distant ; and I felt that T must, mean- 
while, be forced to form new associations, 
and be subjected to the power of new im- 
pressions. I made an attempt to break 
this silence by raising my voice ; but, alas ! 
no echo returned to my ear. It is true, I 
heard a gurgling like the flow of waters ; 
but my articulation was Checked : renewed 
eflbrts were more successful, and I found at 
last that I could hear my own call. I was 
pleased to find, that, as I continued the 
exercise, my voice became more clear, and 
that I coula use it as often as it was re- 
quired. Still, there came over me a disposi- 
tion to despond. A heaviness pressed upon 
me, which I even felt unwilling to shake off; 
yet my eyes, though half-closed, wandered 
for a resting-place where I could recover 
some energy. As I gazed about, my sight 
was attracted by new objects of various 
hues, which lay on the strand, or waved in 
the water ; and their bright colors, which 
almost dazzled me, created new hopes by 
giving me fresh subjects for contemplation. 
When I approached to examine more 
closely, the water I displaced put every 
floating substance in motion. I was de- 
lighted to discover new beauties at every 
step I took, and to find myself in the 
midst of a rich field of vegetation, of infinite 
forms, all bright and luxuriant. Unlike the 
aquatic plants which are exhibited on land, 
stiff ana withered, here all the herbs and 
flowers, being in their natural element, were 
rich in color, soft to the touch as they were 
pressed by my feet, or as I held them in my 
nand, while they waved within my reach. 
The sea-kail was of immense size, the leaf 
of which floated while the stem was at- 
tached to rocks below; the fan-coral lay 
before me in large sheets, with its delicate 
fibres as if fashioned by the hand of man, 
instead of being produced by the labor of 
an insect. The green sea-flag, the bieo- 
nia with its leaf one side green, the other 
red, the grassy hyaline, and the crimson- 
leaved dulse, all lay around, rich in their 
natural growth, and dazzling to the eye. 

I was not less attracted by other objects 
near me, which, in the confusion of my 
ideas, had before escaped my notice. I 
could perceive springs of water gushine 
firom b^ow, and small streams that appeared 
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88 limpid as those on land. Mj surprise 
was extreme at the Right; and this was 
much increased by finding the water, before 
it mingled with the surrounding element, 
as fresh as that which flowed on the sur- 
face of the earth. A closer view, too, 
brought to my sight substances at my feet 
which were of dazzling hue. The sands, in 
many parts, were studded with brilliant 
colors. I cf)uld perceive the brightest 
scarlet, vermilion, purple, and yellow, and 
sometimes, though less frequently, blue, 
green, and white. On an attentive exami- 
nation, I found that these colors were pro- 
duced by a kind of jelly which enveloped 
the substances, and which was kept vivid 
by the action of the water. 

My senses were bewildered by this rich 
cluster of plants and minerals, all before 
me, so luminous, so varied, so enlivening. 
I could not avoid feeling a glow of admi- 
ration, and my heart expanded with delight 
at sight of this assemblage of beauties. I 
felt on my face a flush of pleasure at the 
view of cheering objects, which could engage 
my thoughts, and throw round me a charm 
I believed could exist only on the earth. 
I had now exercise for the mind in tending 
these plants, studying their natures, and, by 
watching their growth, learn to improve the 
species, while I rendered my new habitation 
tne abode of peace and contentment. When 
filled with these thoughts, every object with- 
in my view seemed to possess new charms, 
whether it was in the intrinsic qualities of 
the objects themselves, or the fresh impulse 
my senses had acquired, I cannot tell ; but 
my heart was full, and I sat down, and 
wept with silent joy. Some time passed in 
giving vent to my feelings, after which I felt 
emboldened to walk forth ; yet I advanced 
with the appalling doubt whether I should 
continue to see the same agreeable objects, 
or become entangled in some hidden maze 
that would involve me in destruction. For 
the first time since my submersion, I beheld 
shell-fish, some attached to the rocks, others 
floating on the waters, or moving on the 
sands, and all near at hand as if intended to 
satisfjr my appetite. Nor was the ground 
on which I walked less an object of wonder 
than that which I already beheld. I had at 
first seen the land indistinctly ; but now I 
could perceive that the same inequalities ex- 
isted as on the surface of the earth, the 
same pleasing variety of hill and valley, 
some parts a smooth and level plain, others 
diversified by caverns for shelter, and grot- 
toes inviting to repose. 

I was wearied by my rambles, and sleep 
insensibly pressed upon my eyes; yet my 
thoughts were active in dwelling on my 
peculiar state, and I could not but feel that 
an unseen hand had so disposed my mind as 
to create for itself sources of ei^oyment. 



such as I had supposed oonld not be deriTed 
firom an abode so seemingly dreary. I had 
ever been taught to believe in the existence 
of a Being of infinite goodness and power, 
who could make the barren wilderness to 
smile ; and now I could see the same power 
exercised to change my nature, and make a 
boundless expanse of water a fit dwelling 
for man. I felt humble and devout ; thank- 
ful that a feeble creature like myself, placed 
beyond the reach of humanity, should still 
be an object of his benevolent care, and I 
expressed in prayer my fervent gratitude 
and love. My thoughts were calmed, and 
I sank to rest, full of that inward peace 
which hope inspires, and fiuth alone can 
give. Yet in sleep the place of reason was 
usurped by my fancy, wnich was still active ; 
and my dreams recalled to me scenes that 
were passed, and pictured to me others such 
as I had never seen on the earth. I dreamed 
that I was approached by beings that partlv 
resembled myself, only they were beantifui, 
who by their winning grace shed over me an 
influence that made me take delist in my 
new habitation. I felt a glow ^ pleasure 
in what seemed to be a sympathy "with my 
condition, and was delighted with the 
thought that fair forms and tender hearts 
were near to console me for enjoyments I 
had lefl far behind. 

I know not how long I slept ; but I awoke 
refi^shed, and at the same moment my 
eyes were attracted by an object 

Here the manuscript is so much defiiced 
that no connected sentence can be disco- 
vered. Detached words may be seen ; but it 
will require much time to render the sense 
clear, and the reader must be contented with 
what the transcriber has thus &r been Me 
to present to him. 
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GI7BEBKAT0BIAL LOGIC. 

We desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the literary merits of two important 
state papers, which have recently emanated 
firom the pen of the Executive of the Com- 
monwealtn of Massachusetts. It will read- 
ily be understood that we allude to Gov. 
BoutweU's two messages to the Legislature, 
on the subject of the act *' concerning the 
manu&cture and sale of spirituous or intox- 
icating liquors," built upon the model of 
the celebrated " Maine Liquor Law." It is 
well known that the bill, as first drafted 
and passed, provided that the question of 
suspending its operation for a year should 
be referred to the people, but that, in voting 
upon this question, tne use of sealed enve- 
lopes should not be reauired ; and, the Gov- 
ernor objecting to the oill on the ground of 
this latter provision, as was understood, the 
Legislature passed a new bill, omitting the 
whole matter of reference to the pjeople, 
which the Governor approved and signed, 
and it is now a law to ^ into efiect on the 
22d of next month. We are neither in- 
clined nor do we intend to argue the general 
merits of the Maine law, or the general 
policy of referring such questions to the 
people ; and we have delayed our remarks 
until the present time, in order that it might 
be more apparent that we are not influenced 
in them by our opinions upon these subjects. 
We simply desire to examine His Excellen- 
cy's messages considered as state papers ; 
^and it will be more readily believed that 
we desire to view them impartially and fairly, 
when we say that we have considered the 
other executive documents which Mr. Bout- 
well has had occasion to write, as generally 
very good specimens of that sort of composi- 
tion. Particularly did we approve of his 
two veto messages at the session of 1851, 
concerning the bills authorizing the filling 
up of flats in Boston Harbor. These 
messages must have been written hastily ; 
the bills to which His Excellency then 
objected were not passed till the very 



last day of the session, so that he must dis- 
pose 01 them in a few hours without the 
Dcnefit of the five days for reflection al- 
lowed by the Constitution, and of which he 
availed himself in the case of the liquor law 
veto this year. They are nevertheless emi- 
nently characterized by soundness, clearness, 
and logical accuracy. In all of these most 
essential respects, it appears to us that the 
more recent effusions or a similar nature of 
the same gentleman are so signally defect- 
ive as to (femand criticism, or at least some 
notice. 

It is a matter of the profoundest regret 
that Governor Boutwell should have felt 
himself called upon to give his reasons for 
his conduct with regard to the liquor law. 
There are two classes of men who should 
never, under any circumstances, allow them- 
selves to state the process by which they 
arrive at their conclusions. One class com- 
prises those who do not believe in the cor- 
rectness of their conclusions ; the other, 
those who find themselves honestly enough 
in the possession of certain opinions, but are 
sure to blunder if they attempt to explain 
the orij^ of these opinions. Now we regret 
exceedingly that we are obliged to refer our 
chief magistrate to one of the above classes ; 
but no intelligent man can read either of 
his two late messages, without feeling that 
he belongs in one or the other. A per- 
son of this description should avoid a 
reason as he would a viper. He should be 
a man of assertions, dogmas, and aphorisms. 
But we are not sure that even such a course 
would be safe for Governor Boutwell ; for 
even his statements in these messages are 
absurd, and incapable of standing alone. 
He has perhaps acted upon the maxim that 
'^ union is strength," and, bearing in mind 
the &bie of the bundle of sticks, has thought 
that, if one fallacy could not be made to 
stand, a fagot of them might. But, what- 
ever has been his motive, he has succeeded 
in compressing a greater amount of absurd- 
ity and incoherency into a small compass 
than would be supposed to be possible for a 



man to do by accident. Ingennity in such 
a matter could accomplish no more. 

In the former of these messages, the one 
accompanying his veto of the act we have 
alluded to, the Governor propounds the fol- 
lowing somewhat extraordinary views : "As 
a point of principle, I think, all great ques- 
tions should be aetermined by secret ballot. 
There is no domestic question more import- 
ant than this. The use of the open ballot 
will divest the decision of the people of all 
moral power whatever." What confidence 
can be put in the statements or reasonings 
of a man who makes such inconsiderate and 
sweeping assertions as this] " The use of 
the open ballot would divest the decision of 
the people of all moral power whatever " ! ! 
That is . to say, that in none of the other 
States of the Union, and in Massachusetts 
never until within the past year, has it been 
possible to give to a public measure, by 
submitting it to the people, the sanction of 
the moral power of the State ! What sort 
of a government, we beg to inquire, have 
we been living under? We have had the 
impression that this and the other States 
were republics ; that the people made their 
own laws ; and that they had the good sense 
to know it, and to act in accordance with 
such knowledge. But it seems that this is 
a mistake. It seems that we are living 
under a despotism ; that our Legislature is a 
monarch, uninfluenced by our will, and in- 
dependent of our control ; that the laws 
which it passes are arbitrary enactments, 
resting upon no other foundation than phy- 
sical force, unless they are directly sub- 
mitted to the people for their approval or 
disapproval, to be expressed through that 
magic instrument, — the secret ballot. 
Henceforth let us hear no more of the 17th 
of June, or the 4th of July. Let us no 
longer date the origin- of our liberty and in- 
dependence from 1088 or 1776, but from 
1851. Let the heroes of the revolution, the 
so-called " fathers of the repul)lic,*' hide 
their diminished heads, and sink into me- 
rited obscurity. They did not achieve our 
freedom. Our nation has been a nation of 
slaves, we were a community of slaves, un- 
til in 1851 the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
under the guidance of a few immortal spirits 
(their names will go down to posterity upon 
monuments, in story and in song) , discovered 
the true principles of popular government, 
applied them in the secret ballot act, and 
gave them a precious boon to their feUow- 
citizens. Let us not be understood as ob- 
jecting to the principle of secret baUot in 
the slightest aegree. That measure was 
designed and adapted to correct an alleged 
evil of great magnitude ; and the Whigs 
never made a greater mistake, than when, m 
place of arguments against it, they attempted 
to crush it with ridicule, ami made fools of | 



themselves, bat of nobody else, by ringing 
stupid changes upon the word " gluten." 
But the most that can be claimed tor it is, 
that it corrects an abuse. It introduces do 
new principle. It is at best only better 
than the open ballot. It can only accom- 

Elish in a better manner what is aimed at 
y the ballot in general. What we com- 
plain of, and what ought to be held up to 
ridicule, is the extravagant power which is 
attributed to it by the Governor. But the 
Governor goes on to say, ** It is not neces- 
sary to consider whether a single man even 
would be overawed or improperly influenced 
in his action. A subsequent alleg;ation 
that many men had been thus influenced, or 
that the open ballot had been unfavorable 
to a full expression of opinion, would de- 
prive the verdict of its moral strength . ' ' Are 
the people of Massachusetts destitute of 
common sense to such a degree that they can- 
not distinguish between an allegation and a 
proof? nay, more, that they will regard an 
allegation as a proof when it is shown to be 
whmly unsupported by proof ? We regard 
this assertion of the Governor as an un- 
called-for, unjust, and, in all respects, a 
miserable reflection upon the intelligence 
and honesty of the people of the State. 

But the Governor vetoes the bill, because 
it is not to be passed upon by the people in 
accordance witn the provisions of the ** se- 
cret ballot" act, which he thinks to be 
requisite in order to gain for the bill the 
moral assent of the people. The final rea- 
son, therefore, of his veto is that the bill 
will not command the moral assent of the 
people. We were prepared, therefore, by 
the former message, to expect the veto of 
any similar bill which did not contain some 
provision for securing this moral assent, 
but the Legislature passed another act, with- 
out any provision of the kind whatever, and 
the Governor signs it ! He vetoes the first 
bill because it may not command the moral 
assent of the people ; one would suppose 
that a fortiori he would veto the second, 
which cannot command that assent. But 
no, the question now becomes ** one of ex- 
pediency,- ' and he cannot permit a point of 
expediency to prevent him from opposing 
the will of the Legislature ! Here again 
we wish the Governor had refruined from 
that fatal indulgence in giving reasons. 
The first measure, he says, *^ appeared to 
me to be calculated to impair the principles 
of the secret ballot, which I regard as im- 
portant in a free jrovernment. ' Here is 
something new. We had nothing of this 
kind in the first message. His veto then 
was based upon the supposition that the 
moral assent of the people was necessary to 
the act prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. How, in Heaven's 
name, is this to *' impair the principles of 
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the secret ballot ' * ? What has it to do with 
the secret ballot ? It did not occur to the 
Governor, while writing his former message, 
that it affected the secret ballot. This 
notion is an after-thought. 

But we have said enough. These two 
messages are discreditable state papers. If 
their author is satisfied with the reasons con- 
tained in them, or hopes that sensible men 
vnll be satisfied with them, he has a most 
unfortunately constituted mind. If he is not 
satisfied with them, it appears to us that 
another part of his constitution is in a still 
more deplorable condition. 

A CHAPTER OF ERRORS. 

TBANSLATED FOR " TO-DAY," FROM THE GERMAN OF 

E. T. W. HOFFMAN. 
(Concluded Trom Uie last number of ** To-Daj," at poge S75.) 

It may here be the place to inform the 
curious reader, 'how things had happened 
at the court of Prince Remigius. 

Prince Remigius had grown up with 
Count von Torny. Both were animated 
with the same high spirit and noble dispo- 
sitions, and were strictly united in the bonds 
of friendship ; and it so happened, that, 
when the Prince ascended the throne, his 
friend, from whom he could not be separa- 
ted, held the next highest ofiice to him in 
the state. The gentle reader has already 
been informed, that the Count, in this eleva- 
ted position, had won the love and confidence 
of the people in the highest degree. 

Both young men, the Prince and Count 
von Torny, fell in love at the same time, 
when on a visit to a neighboring court ; and 
chance willed it that the Princess Angela 
whom the Prince had chosen, and Countess 
Paulina with whom the Count was smitten, 
had been closely imited from childhood like 
themselves. The marriages of the two 
couples were celebrated on the same day, 
and nothing in the world seemed capable of 
destroying a happiness which was so deeply 
grounded. 

A dark fate willed it otherwise. 

The longer the Princess saw Count von 
Torny, the more her inward life unfolded, 
the more strongly and wonderfully she felt 
herself attracted to him. The most heavenly 
virtue and the most tried faithfulness fiUed 
her heart, and she felt with horror this af- 
fection springing up in her breast. She 
could think, she could feel, only for him. 
The solitude of death was in her heart if 
she did not see him, and her great love and 
the reproaches of her conscience were more 
than she could bear. It seemed as if she 
would often breathe out her life and her 
love together in the bosom of her iriend 
Paulina. Convulsively would she clasp the 
Countess in her arms, and say with the most 
heart-rending tone, ** blessed one ! pa- 
radise shines for you, but my hope is dead." 



The Countess, while she had no idea of 
what was passing in the mind of the Prin- 
cess, felt herself so much moved by the 
nameless grief of her friend, that she grieved 
and wept vrith her, and also wished for 
death, so that the Count was greatly sur- 
prised at the sudden melancholy into which 
his once gay and careless wife had fallen. 
Both the Princess and the Countess had 
from their earliest youth been remarkable 
for a highly excitable nervous temperament, 
which was now more than ever perceptible. 

A singular sport of fortune, or it may be 
ctilled a wonderful destiny, willed it, that at 
the same hour, the same moment, the Prin- 
cess and Countess each gave birth to a son. 
Still more, with every day such a resem- 
blance of the two children, such a perfect 
similarity between them became manifest, 
that it was altogether impossible to tell one 
from the other. Both wore in their in&n- 
tile but already marked faces the features of 
Count von Torny ; and, as if to make the 
resemblance more entire, on the left temple 
of each well-defined head a little mark in 
the form of the new moon was perceptible. 

The fatal mistrust, the wicked suspicion, 
which lurks always in an evil heart, had 
betrayed the secret of the Princess to Prince 
Isidore. He took occasion to communicate 
to the Prince the poison he had himself 
imbibed; but the Ihrince repelled it with 
scorn. Prince Isidore, however, took this 
time to renew his attack on Count Torny 
and the Princess, both of whom he hated ; 
as both of them, the Count especially, had 
opposed his wicked actions. 

The Prince wavered ; yet the bare resem- 
blance of the child to Count Torny would not 
alone have driven him to his terrible resolu- 
tion, had not the conduct of the Princess 
given some weight to his suspicions. 

The Princess found no rest. Tom by a 
nameless grief, she wept night and day. 
Sometimes she would cover her child with 
the most tender kisses, and sometimes she 
would recoil from it with averted face, and 
expressions of the greatest dislike. " Righ- 
teous God, so heavily is crime punished ! " 
More than one person had heard the Prin- 
cess make this exclamation ; and what could 
this refer to but a crime which was followed 
by bitter repentance ! 

Several months passed in this manner. 
At last the Prince came to a conclusion. 
In the night he caused mother and child to 
be carried into a distant solitary castle on 
the borders of his dominions, and banished 
Count Torny from the court. His brother 
also, the sight of whom became insupport- 
able to the Prince, he banished also. 

The thoughts only had sinned ; earthly 
desire had no part in it ; her faith was un- 
broken ; but even for this sin in thought the 
Princess felt herself guilty of a great crime. 
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which only the deepest penitence could ob- 
literate. Her residence in the solitary 
castle, the strict watch to which she was 
sul)jected, all added (o the state of nervous 
excitement in which the Princess found her- 
self, and drove her almost to insanity. 

It happened that a troop of gipsies one 
day came along with their music and their 
games, and stopped under the walls of the 
castle. It seemed to the Princess as if a 
thick veil suddenly fell from her eyes, and 
she could see out into clear bright life. 
An unspeakable desire tilled her breast. 
** Up ! out into the free air ! Take me out, 
take me out," she cried at the window with 
outstretched arms. A gipsy woman appeared 
to understand her ; for she beckoned kindly 
to her, and quick as lightning a gipsy lad 
climbed the wall. The Princess took her 
child, ran down, the door was open, the 
gipsy lad put the child over the wall ; — 
inconsolable stood the Princess before the 
wall which she could not climb. But the 
gipsies threw over a rope-ladder, and in a 
lew moments she was in freedom. 

The gipsy troop received her with joy. 
According to their belief, in the noble lady 
who had escaped from prison, they had 
found a lucky star which had risen for 
them. " Ho, ho ! " said an old gipsy wife, 
" do you not see the princely crown which 
sparkled on her browt Such a glow will 
never grow pale." 

The wild, nomadic, rambling life of the 
gipsies, their dark prophecies, and mysteri- 
ous arts, had a good effect on the Princess ; 
for her excitement, which almost amounted 
to actual insanity, was diverted by her life 
in the open air, and she became reconciled 
to existence. The gipsies placed her child 
with a pious old country-priest who brought 
him up carefully. It is hardly necessary to 
say that it was the Princess, who, when 
she became more quiet and satisfied with 
her wild life, separated from the gipsy 
troop, and appeared as the white woman, 
with the raven, &c. ; and it is also by this 
time explained why Prince Isidore, taking 
George Haberland and young Deodatus 
Schwendy for the same person, and that 
person the young prince, sought to take his 
life, as he stood oetween him and his hopes 
of the throne. 

It is wonderful that both Haberland and 
Schwendy had long dreamed of the beloved 
being wno finally met them in full life ; 
wonderful that this very Natalie, who was 
the daughter of Prince Isidore, was selected 
both by Count von Tomy and the Princess ; 
and that both used all the means in their 
power to bring about the union of a pair, 
who, in the mysterious chain of events, 
seemed destined for each other. It is known 
how all plans failed, because the two young 
men, so exactly alike, crossed each other's 



paths ; and it is now known, how, when the 
Prince became mortally ill, all who had been 
scattered abroad by his orders assembled 
again in his neighborhood. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Well, then. Rigid with horror, fastened 
as it were to the ground, the two young 
men, who had 1)een so constantly mistaken 
for each other, stood face to face. A heavy 
cloud seemed to hang over the whole as- 
sembly; every one asked in his heart. 
Which is the Prince t 

The Count von Tomy first broke silence, 
while he advanced toward the young man 
who accompanied the Princess, and said in 
a sorrowful tone, " My son ! " 

The eyes of the Inrincess flashed light- 
ning while she spoke with overpowering 
majesty, ** And who is that who stands 
near you, the robber of a throne which be- 
longs to him whom I nurtured in my 
arms? " 

Prince Isidore turned to the assembly, 
and said that as the greatest uncertainty 
prevailed respecting the identity of the suc- 
cessor to the throne, it was most proper that 
neither of the two pretenders should ascend 
it, certainly not until it was ascertained 
which could the best establish his claims 
to it. 

Such delay, the Count von Tomy assured 
the assembly, would be altogether unne- 
cessary, as it was in his power, in a few 
minutes, to convince all present that his 
pupil was the son of the late Prince Remi- 
gius, and the rightful successor to the 
tlirone. The proof which the Count von 
Tomy laid before the assembly was this : — 

The confidential servants of the Prince 
were so much attached to the Count that 
they informed him of the resolution of the 
Prince with regard to the Princess, though 
they could not tell the moment in which 
she with her child was to be taken avray. 
The Count foresaw the danger in which the 
succession to the throne was likely to be 
involved, the confusion which might arise 
at some future time from the great resem- 
blance of the two children, and the troubles 
which might happen ailer the death of the 
Prince. He took the following precau- 
tions : 

He went late at night, accompanied by 
two trusty counsellors, the keeper of the 
secret archives, the Prince's own physician, 
and his surgeon, and an old nurse, into the 
anti-chamber of the Princess. The old 
woman, with the confidential attendant of 
the child, brought it out, while the Princess 
was asleep. Tlie child, to whom an anodyne 
had been administered lay sleeping ; and, 
while in that state, the surgeon burned a 
little mark on its left side. Count Tomy 
then took the boy, and gave the attendant 
his own child. A formal attestation of the 
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whole proceeding was made, and accom- 
panied by a copy of the mark made upon 
the child. It was signed by all present, 
sealed, and delivered to the keeper of the 
archives to be preserved among the royal 
state-records. 

So it happened that the son of Count von 
Tomy was carried away with the Princess ; 
and the young Prince was brought up by 
Coimt von Tomy, passing for his son. The 
Countess, bowea down with grief, inconsol- 
able at the hopeless state of the friend of 
her heart, died soon after her arrival in 
Switzerland. 

Of the persons who were present on the 
occasion referred to, the surgeon, the keeper 
of the archives, the nurse, and the chamber- 
maid were still living. Count von Tomy 
had summoned them ul to the castle. 

The keeper of the archives now brought 
forward the act, which was opened in the 
presence of the above-named persons, and 
read aloud by the President of the Council 
of State. 

The young Prince bared his breast, the 
mark was found, every doubt was removed, 
and ardent shouts of joy rose from the 
hearts of the faithful vassals. Prince Isi- 
dore had departed with expressions of the 
deepest vexation during the reading of the 
act. When the Princess found herself 
alone with Count von Tomy and the two 
young men, her heart seemed near bursting : 
it was no longer possible to hide the tem- 
pest of her varied feelings. She cried out, 
**0 Tomy! your chila, your son, you 
have put away to save mine ; but I bring 
back yours, the lost one. Tomy! we 
belong no more to the earth ; no earthly 
grief has power over us. Let us enjoy the 
rest, the olessedness of heaven. Over us 
hovers his reconciled spirit. But I forget : 
she is waiting, is w^ting, the blessed bride." 

The Princess then stepped into the anti- 
chamber, and returned with Natalie, 
adomed as a bride. Incapable of speaking, 
the two young men had till now gazed at 
each other with looks in which a secret 
horror seemed mirrored. At the moment they 
saw Natalie, with lightning glances they 
cried out, " Natalie ! " and both rushed t<>- 
ward the angel-form. But Natalie was seized 
with deep terror when she saw the two 
young men, — two forms of the loved one 
she bore in her heart. 

**Ah!" cried the young Tomy, "ah! 
Prince, are you the dreadful mockery who 
has stolen my identity to rob me of Nata- 
lie, who wouid tear my life from my dis- 
tracted bosom ? Vain, mad thought, she is 
mine, mine ! " 

To which the Prince answered, — " Why 
do you make yourself, myself? What have 
I to do vri th you, that you ape my &ce, my 
form? Away, hence ! Natalie is mine." 



" Decide, Natalie," cried Tomy ; " speak 
— did you not a thousand times^ swear your 
&ith to me in those blessed hours when I 
was painting you, when — " 

*' Ila ! " mterrupted the Prince ; — "re- 
member that hour in the ruined castle, when 
you were willing to follow me." And now 
both cried wildly, "Decide, Natalie, de- 
cide ; " and then one said to the other, — 
" Her decision shall point out which of us 
shall put the other out of the way. Die, 
you must die, deceiving image." 

Natalie cried out in incontrollable des- 
pair, "Righteous God! who is it? which 
of the two do I love ? Is this heart divided, 
and can I live ? Great God, let me die, die 
in this moment." Tears stopped her voice ; 
she held both hands before her &ce ; it 
seemed as if she would shut out every 
thing, and look into her own breast. She 
sunk down on her knees, raised her tearful 
eyes, folded her hands as if praying silently , 
and spoke in a low tone, with an expression 
of heart-rending sorrow, " Renounced ! " 

" It is so," said the Princess, vrith a tone 
almost like inspiration, " it is the angel of 
eternal light itself which speaks in her." 

The young men gazed at each other with 
wild, naming glances, when suddenly a 
shower of tears fell from their eyes ; they 
fell into each other's arms, embraced each 
other closely, and cried, " Yes ; renounce, 
renounce; forgive me, brother." Then the 
Prince said to young Tomy, " For my sake 
your father gave you up; " and the other 
exclaimed, " For my sake you have suffered. 
Yes, I renounce." But young Tomy re- 
plied, "What is my renunciation to 
yours ? yes, to you, you the Prince of the 
country ; for you she was intended by the 
Princess . " 

"Thanks," cried Natalie, "thanks, 
heavenly power! it is over. She then 
pressed a parting kiss on the forehead of 
each of the young men, and left the room 
with a trembling step, supported on the 
arm of the Princess. 

" I lose you again," said Count Von 
Tomy with deep sorrow, as his son wished to 
go away. " Father," replied George, " leave 
me time, give me freedom, that I may 
not sink, and that this broken heart may be 
healed." He then embraced his father and 
the Prince again silently, and hastened 
away. 

Natalie retired into a distant reli^ous 
house, of which she became the Abbess. 
The Princess, disappointed in her last 
hopes, caused the old border castle, in which 
she had lived so long, to be comfortably fit- 
ted up, and chose it for her solitary home. 
Count von Tomy remained with the Prince. 
Both saw vrithout regret Prince Isidore 
leave the country again. 
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All Hohenfluh was alive with excitement 
and joy. Carpenters and joiners climbed 
up and down on the stately arch of honor 
which was raised at the city gates ; despi- 
sing every danger, up and down they went, 
and nailed and hammered bravely, while the 
painters, expecting every moment the last 
dIow, stirred up their paint-pots ; and 
the gardeners wove gigantic garlands of 
evergreens, which they lighted up with 
many-colored flowers. The orphan boys 
stood crowded together in the market- 
place, in their Sunday clothes ; the 
school-boys shouted, '* oee the conquer- 
ing hero comes," by way of practice ; the 
trumpet gave out an occasional scream as 
the hussars began to assemble ; and the 
flower of the maidens paraded in new- 
washed clothes; while the burgomaster's 
daughter alone, in white glistering satin, 
trembled with anxiety, while the candidate 
who, at Hohenfluh, made poetry his profes- 
sion, spared no pains to instil into her 
memory the verses he had written in hon^r 
of the Prince, that none of the effect of the 
young lady's declamation should be lost by 
his neglect. 

Arm-in-arm marched the two reconciled 
hosts of the Golden Buck and Silver Lamb, 
up and down the streets, each enjoying the 
thought that he had entertained the most 
gracious sovereign of the land, both look- 
ing up with admiration at the large ** Vivat 
Pnnceps " which was already prepared, and 
which would stand out bravely over their 
doors in the evening illumination. The 
Prince was expected to make his entrance 
in a few hours. 

In his tRweller's dress, his knapsack 
and portfolio at his back, glided the painter 
George Haberland (the young count Torny 
would take no other name at present) out 
of the new city gate. ** Ha ! " cried Ber- 
thold, approaching him, *' bravely met, — 
courage, nrother George : I know every thing. 
God be thanked that you are not the reign- 
ing Prince ; then all would be over. Of the 
Count I could make, out and out, nothing ; 
but you are, and you will remain, an artist. 
And she whom you love, — she is no earthly 
being ; she lives not on the earth. But with- 
in you is the high, the pure ideal of your 
art : this inspires you, breathes love from 
your works, is enthroned above the stars." 

** Ah, brother Berthold ! " cried George, 
while his eyes beamed with a heavenly fie, 
— ** Ah, brother Berthold, you are right; 
she is the divine art, which Dreathes in my 
whole life. I have lost nothing ; and I will 
not, turning away from the heavenly vision, 
bow beneath an earthly sorrow. You, your 
unchangeably gay spirit, 

** Friendship, balsam of the heart, 
From its joys I will not part." 



And the young men went fiur away over the 
mountains to the Land of Art. 



THE END. 



KOSSTTTHIAVA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TO-DAY. 

June 8, 1S52. | 

Sir, — Will you indulge me with a column j 
and three-quarters for my own correspond- . 
ents? I have been filing my letters, and 
here are sixteen, only partly answered, if at 
all. For, within the last six weeks, Au- 
gusta, and Annie, and Arthur NewBtead, 
and Lizzie, — indeed both the Lizzies, — 
and the General, and Lipus, and Q., and 
the Delanos (they are in California), and 
Walter, and Throckmorton (be was of our 
table at college), and Mrs. Pitts, and Emily, 
and the people at uncle's, in writing in the 
ordinary course of correspondence, have said, 
" What do you think of Kossuth? " or. 
'^ Tell us all about Kossuth ; " almost all of 
them ending with a wail that the newspa- 
pers give uiem every thing but just what 
they want, in a sort of reporter jargon, 
which leaves them in doubt, after all, 
whether the whole be not some gigantic 
advertisement, which should have been 
marked at the bottom, " is D S W & W Ip." 

Now, as I learn from the prospectus, tnat 
" To-Day " is not a newspaper, I am sure 
" To-Day " can tell my friends what they 
want. And, as it is simply impossible for 
me to answer all these sixteen letters, you 
will be so good perhaps. Downing fashion, 
to print one draft for me of one to aU of 
them, so that I can acquit myself to all. 
For the one point of agreement of mv 
friends is, that they all take in ** To-Day.'' 
Arthur, left-wing enthusiast of the extreme 
scout skirmishing parties of reform, and 
IMrs. Fitts, extreme on the right end of the 
firmly posted heavy artillery of the most 
conservative position of the fifth avenue, 
having only tnis one sympathy in common, 
by way of illustration of the fact that they 
both like me, and are of one blood, race, 
lineage, and destiny. 

Let me begin, then : — 

«*June 7, 1852. 

»*My dear (A. L. G. L. Q. D. W. T. 
E. Mrs. F. J. H. or I. as the case may 
be) , — I have your charming letter of the 
th ult., and have been so eager to an- 
swer it. And now it is a lovely June morn- 
ing, which so reminds me of you, that 1 
cannot but devote it to you, and to &c. &c. 
&c. &c. 

** About Kossuth. I am really sorry you 
did not see him. It is a pity that he did 
not pass through (Skownegan, Hulling- 
Mill, Death's Comer, Pottsville, &c. Ac., 
as the case may bo) ; because, as you say, 
accounts of such a man do not* much help 
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you. It is bis mesmeric power, his personal 
power, which sways you and the crowd be- 
lore which he stands or speaks. The 
effect is wrought before he begins even ; 
and this eflfect cannot be wrought on paper. 

** But I will tell you just what 1 have 
seen and thought of him, now that the first 
excitement is over ; for, in the first excite- 
ment, I was simply wild. I was hoarse for 
a week with my own cheering. Then, 
when I met and heard him asain, I was dis- 
appointed; sat close by nim for two 
hours, under one of his l>est speeches, and 
was no more moved than I should have 
been in reading a President's message. 
Like enough, both these phases will appear 
as I write. I cannot help it. They are 
both true ; let them come. 

** To begin with, the beauty of the man 
is his first victory over you. As soon as 
you see him well, you are under his power. 
It is not the look of a great statesman, by 
anv means; still less is it the maudlin, 
sickly, sentimental look, which all the por- 
traits wear. They look like him, the best of 
them, but that they have overlaid his fiice 
with this look, which is generally construed 
as if a tribute of regret to his native land. 
In fact, it is one of the essentials of nine 
daguerreotypes out of ten. The present 
generation will go down to the next, as a 
generation of people in exile, longing for 
mtherlands, so completely does the dar 
guerreotype impress this expression of desi- 
derium, or longing, upon the features it 
copies. Now, Kossuth generally has a 
cheerful, cordial, friendly, even jolly ex- 
pression. He looks like nobody whom we 
nave seen here ; but he reminded me, in 
five minutes, of half-a-dozen people, who 
are real ' good fellows,' cheerful and ready 
always, and meet you more than half-way. 

** It is, I said, not a statesman look or 
general's, as we are apt to count such men. 
It is a poet's. It is exactly the school-girl 
idea (how little she knows of it), sajr of Mr. 
Longfellow. And when you see this cheer- 
ful, elegant &ce beaming out firom the car- 
riage upon you, you do not care a straw 
whether you commit the administration or 
not, but off hat, and shout * E^jen Kos- 
suth ' with the best of them. 

'* There has been groat question whether 
he wears a wig. If he does, it is an excel- 
lent good one . But I must say that all the 
marshals who in one place or another have 
ridden by the side ol his carriage, declare 
that to one who looks down on it there is no 

?uestion at all that it is a scratch absolute, 
suppose it is. It ought to be remembered, 
too, by those who feel that no hero ever 
wore one, that on that point there may be 
a good battle made. I think I could prove 
that a Hungarian hero ought. For his 
prime line of life, of course, is hatred of the 



Czar. Now what is this Czar, but Cesar t 
And what was Cesar, but one by family in- 
heritance afflicted 'with baldness, or Cesa- 
ries ? So that the exact cockade of all Cesar- 
haters or Czar-hatcrs must be false hair. 
There can be no doubt that Brutus and 
Cassius and the other conspirators wore it 
as a rallying badge. Somebody else did, 
who is named in Viri Ronue ; but I have not 
time to look at the passage. 

'* But the speeches ! You cannot overstate 
one when it is good. That it be good the 
conditions are that it be got up for the oc- 
casion, and that he have some little time to 
prepare it ; not a tenth part of what anybody 
else wants, but still some. He sometimes 
reads from old MSS. 'which had been used 
before. That is poor work, — it is like 
hearing a minister on an exchange, with 
what he thinks a crack-sermon. Sometimes 
he extemporizes ; but this is painful, for his 
command of English, though amazing, is 
still limited, and you cannot but be pained 
with his difficulties. When he extemporizes 
in the Magyar or the German language, it is 
exquisite to see the ease with which his 
strained muscles and eager face fall into 
earnest, sympathizing expression. I have 
wished he would make a Magyar speech to 
one of our audiences. I would nsk their 
understanding it. But to us he is best when 
he reads a new written speech to us, for 
which he has had time. 

'* Remember, of course, that he is Asiatic, 
and that that Eastern language and imagery 
goes right to the heart everywhere. The 
mere language of the Bible, you know, 
apart from any thought of its inspiration, 
makes our simplest minds more at ease than 
the best simplicity of Wordsworth or any 
of their own poets. They have not in Asia 
forgotten the mother tongue of the chil- 
dren of men, and everywhere the children 
listen as if they were at home. 

" But none the less is it terrible, when 
series afler series of committees, dull secre- 
taries of state, and cockaded notorieties of 
other accidentsd office, pump upon the poor 
man's fountain too lon^. * You shall not 
have my Governor,' said that spirited pi- 
quant little Countess Pulsky one evening to 
one of these committees, * he has made six 
speeches to-day, and he made seven yester- 
dav.' But her poor Governor was dragged 
off to make his seventh of that day, — a 
tired speech, of course, and really poor. 
Eastern imagery, so entrancing when it 
comes of itself, is hopeless when it is made 
to order. Now at Faneuil Hall he got poor 
Italy into a cage in the capacity of a night- 
ingale, with some myrtle and laurel stuck 
in through the wires, and a blue sky above, 
and a rose-bud somewhere, in a way which 
reminded you of the rapid picture painted 
on the glass of a Connecticut clock. It was 
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noi in the least spontaneoua. Oa\j he felt 
d)at the speech waa Rowing statistical, 
that it needed Kossuthisms, and the Ros- 
■nthiam or Orientaliam was made t« order. 

" Whether he reallv eipecta to set Uun- 
garj up ^^in, or believes it is upset Ibr 

:r, is a queation which 

" What a lone screed I am writing! I 
•hall loae the maU if I eo an. Ilenrj waits 
to take thia to it, ana I bid ;ou good-bje. 
Much love to all from Yours ever, 

" Alpboxsb." 



Upon the hnppj hills. 

How iwMtlj, throngh tb« rifted hue. 

The golden light on Bv thlehem fluHii 

Around the boj, whon white Socka gram 



AehI eveniDg'! chuigefnl colore, blend 
Their inblle hannoniea I 

He aingi of when the sloven tide 

Hade waj for Israel'i pkllid bands, — 

Of the long uwrch o'er deserU wide 
0( ;allow, drifting uad«, — 

Of Sinai'i ■nmmit wreathed in flame, 
Where the f^j-bcardcd leader trod, 

Aod, with bis awfal mewiue, oune 
All radiant from hia Qod. 

In tenderer niond he rings again 
Life't heritage of joyi and feara 

And sympalhiei, whbh other men 
t>ii only siiesk bf Uars. 

He stopa; no longer Ibrilli the eong, 

That grows more sweet as ovening glo 
Amid the olives' duiky throng, 



nng on, thou ihepbord-boj ! 



Btnb Toioe that from tb; tonl departs 
Shall soand beyond thine age and olin 

And, in the depths of human hearts, 
Bhali vibrate through all time. 



Several ^ntlemen interested in watei^ 
color drawing have brought together a 
verj pretty collection of drawings in that 
beautiful line of art. Thej are now at the 
room of Mr. Wheelock, in Tremont Row, 
aod deserve the attention of all amateura. 

How pleaaant to hope that this may be 
the bcginniog of a " Newer " Society of 
water-color artiata even than the " New " 
one of London '. 



LITXKABT ItOTBS. 

Tbe General Laws and Reaolves passed 
hj the Masaacfauaetts Legialature at the 
session lately finished, have been printed in 
the public edition, for general distribution, 
by ttie new State printers, Messra. Whitk 
A, Potter. Messrs. Dcttos A Wkntwobth 
have also promptly issued their edition, as 
a Supplement to Jhe Revised Statutes, and 
uniform therewith, edited by L. S. CuS8t>d 
A Horace Graf, Jr. 

MraSRS. TicKNOR, Reed, & Fieum will 
ahortlr publish a reprint of " Moral lUee, 
bv Maoam Guizot, translated from tlie 
Irench by Mia. L. Burke." 

The third volume of MaasRS. Gocld & 
LiNoouj's reprint of " Cfaanben's Pocket 
Miscellany " will be ready next week. 

Ret. Dr. Yocno's Funeral Serm<m on 
Mrs. Cathaiioe G. Prescott haa been [mated 
by request. It ia an intereating diacoone. 
hosed upon the life of a moat estamobte 
lady. 




OSS KnnTTEa. 

We presume most if not all of our readen 
have lately seen, in aome newspaper, a short 
extract &01U a Washington letter, attributed, 
we believe, to Col. Foniey, Clerk of the 
National House of Representatives, in which, 
alter an allu»on to Mr. Clay'a declining 
health, it is stated, that Mrs- Clav, doriug 
the whole course of het husband's tugk and 
honorable official life, haB._BBver visiled 
Washington. The sentence ia i^uite prettily 
written, and tbe atory it cont&ina is told in 
quite an affi^ctiog manner. Near the ban- 
ning, we have a poetical quotatiou, sbowug 
how Mra. Clay felt a natural pride, when 
she first beheld {it is thus quoted) her — 

** Young HaiTj with hia beavar od ; ** 
and the aentenoe closes with mention erf" an 
incident, — that Mra. Clay lately sent her 
husband a bunch of flowera from Aafaiand, 
which reached him &ded, — which reoalla 
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to the nund of the sentimentkl colonel who 

u writing, Mooro'B beautiAil Imee : — 

" Ton ma; breiJi, jon nu; ibfttter, the t*m If joa 

wUl : 
Battbe wentoCUiB rows will hBog nniDd II still." 
Thig IB all very fine, and Tery nicelj told ; 
and we should oe sorry to break the charm 
of such prettj sondmeat, ao prettilj ei- 
presged, did we not feel impeLed, b; oar 
regard for truth, to correct a alight error 
wUch seems to lie at the foundation of the 
story. Mrs. Clay, so far from never having 
tiaited in Washington, has lived there a 
considerable time. She waa there while 
Mr. Clay was Secretary of State, viz. from 
IS25 to 1829, at the head of his establish- 
ment, as gentlemen who were in Washiog- 
ton at the time very well remember. We 
have no doubt that she has often passed the 
winter there at other times. 

Perhaps the "soentof the roses" will 
still hang round the story ; for we do not 
doubt that Mrs. Clay's flowera were no less 
acceptable to the distinguished statesman 
than if she had indeed never graced Wash- 
ington, where he now is, withliBr presence. 

At the field of the cloth of gold where 
Henry VIH. and Francis I. met in 1520, 
^ts and touraamenta were liad for eighteen 
days in presence of the sovereigns. '■ After 
the toamoment," says the Marechol de 
Fleuranges, who was present, " the French 
and English wreatlers mode their app^r- 
ance, and wrestled in presence of the king 
and the ladica, and the English wrestlers 
gained the prize. After this the kings of 
France and llhigland retired to a tent, where 
they drank tether ; and the king of Eng- 
land, seizing the king of France by the oollar. 



up his heels. But the king of France, 
is a dexterous wrestler, twisted him round, 
and threw him on the earth with pro- 
di^ous violence. The king of EngWd 
wanted to renew the combat, but was pre- 
vented." It is a French courtier who 
relates tbia anecdote ; but Robertson, in bis 
Charles V. appears to credit it. 

A correspondent, under the ngnature of 
" Latin School," who has read the remarks 
in No. 23 of " To-Day," upon the national 
monument to Waabii^jton, suggests a jilan 
for raising funds in aid of its completion, 
which seems to be ptaotioable as ur as it 
goes, and is oertuinly worth attention. He 

Eroposes a aiibscription among the school- 
oys of Boston ; that the boye of each school 
elect one or two of their number to open 
liats, and collect such sums as may be volun- 
tarily othnd in the several schools, — the 
funds thus r^sed to be entrusted to the 
MaycMT, and remitted by him to the Com- 



mittee at Washington, " as a donation btsa 

the Bchool-boys of Boston to assist in the 
completion oftbe monument to the Father 
of hw country, whose memory they cherish, 
and whose noble life they make their bright- 
est eiample." The "Boston boys" Mve 
ever been distinguished for their sound pa- 
triotiam and their love of the Union ; and 
those of the present day would doubtless be 
glad to have an opportunity of testifying in 
some way that the old character has not yet 
degenerated. 



" LUXE'B IBOH OBOWF." 
In his late speech in Faneuil Hall, Mr. 
Webster quoted a couplet from Goldsmith's 
"Traveller," ascribing the linos to Dr. 
Johnson. Some persons (as was remarked 
in a former number of " To-day") were 
surprised at this, havlna; forgotten that Dr. 
Johnson woa consullea by Goldsmith, in 
reference to the compoMtJon of the "Tra- 
veller," and fumiabeda few lines which the 
poet adopted as his own. Among them 
were the two quoted by Kir. Webster. 
Goldsmith's veneration for Dr. Johnson led 
him to overrate the poetical talent of the 
ereat moralist, which, though of a very 
high order, was not equal to that of Qold- 
smith himself. 

Inserted among the lines contributed by 
Dr. Johnson, and for excelling them in 
sprightlinesB and poetical life, is the follow- 

" The lifted aie, the sgoniunB wheel, 

Luko's iron crown, and Dimiena' bed of ncel." 
This reference to "Luke's iron crown" 
was obscure to contemporary readers. 
Boawell, in his " life of Johnson,"* after 
pointing out the lines contributed by John- 
son, as indicated by himself, goes on as 
follows ; — 

" Goldsmith, in the couplet which he in- 
serted himself, mentions Ltde as a person 
well known ; and superficial readers have 
passed it overquite smoothly, while those of 
more attention have been as much per- 
plexed by Luie as by Li/diat, in the ' Vanity 
of Human Wishes.' The truth is that 
Goldsmith himself is in a mistake. In tho 
' RetpuMica Hmtgarica,' there is an account 
of a desperate rebellion in 1514, headed by 
two brothers of the name of Zeck, George 
and Luke. When it was quelled, George, 
not Luke, was punished by his head beins 
encircled with a red-hot 



/^ 



The B 
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severity of torture 

Earl of Athol, one of the muideters of 

King James the I^t of Scotland." 

Such is Boewell's statement, in which he 
is followed in whole or in part by several 
succeeding writers. 

• Vol. i. p. 393. BoatoD, 1807. 
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Prior, in his "Life of Goldsmith/'* 
adopts this account, adding a slight error of 
his own to a graver one of Bos well. He 
says that the allusion to the "Iron Crown'' 
occasioned some difficulty to readers, till it 
was recollected that, in a rebellion in Hun- 
gary, in 1514, headed by two brotliers 
named Zack, George and Luke, the former, 
not the latter, was punished on its suppres- 
sion, by having his head encircled with a 
red-hot iron crown. The short and obscure 
nature of the reference probably occasioned 
the poet some trouble. To name the 
actual sufferer, George, might have been 
construed by those who knew not the 
historical fact, as implying some sneer or 
irreverence to his own sovereign ; while it is 
certain the surname Zack, which would have 
suited his purpose both in sense and sound, 
was forgotten. The substitution of the 
latter for Luke would render the whole his- 
torically correct." 

In pursuance of this strange su^;gestion, 
which, as we shall presently see, is wholly 
unfounded in fact, as far as the name Zeck 
or Zack is concerned, a recent edition of 
Goldsmith's " Traveller," in this country,! 
has actually changed the text of Goldsmith, 
and caused the line to read, — 

*' Zeck*s iron crown, and Damiens* bed of steel ! " 

This is perhaps the first occasion on which 
an intentional change was ever made in the 
knovfrn authentic text of a classical poet, for 
the sake of making it " historically cor- 
rect." 

It might be inferred from the passage 
cited above from Boswell's Johnson, that 
Goldsmith derived this sorrowful tale from 
the " Respublica Hungartca,^^ one of the 
Latin compends of history and geography 

Eublished by the Elzevirs. It would appear, 
owever, from the following passage in 
Forster's " Life of Goldsmith,"^ that he 
drew it from a different source. Forster says: 
" Who was Luke, and what was his iron 
crown," is a question, Tom Davies tells us, 
he had often to answer, being a great re- 
source in difficulties of that kind. " The 
Doctor referred me," he says, in a letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Granger (who was com- 
piling his Biographical History, and vrished 
to be exact), " to a book called Giogrcmhie 
Curieuse ' for an explanation of Luke's iron 
crown.' The explanation did not mend 
matters much. * Luke ' had been taken 
simply for the euphony of the line. He 
was one of two brothers Zeck, who headed 
a revolt against the Hungarian nobles, at 
the opening of the sixteentn century ; but, 
though bom were tortured, the special hor- 

♦ Vol. u. p. 37. 

t Harper's Magazme, vol. ii. p. 296. 

X Page 319. 



ror of the red-hot crown was inflicted on 
George."* 

The preceding accounts are correct in 
stating that there is an historical error in 
Goldsmith, as far as the Christian name of 
the principal sufferer is concerned. It was 
certainly George, and not Luke. How 
Goldsmith was Ted into this mistake is not 
so clear.* It is not likely, we think, to have 
been a pure blunder; still less an inten- 
tional change for the sake of euphony. As 
to Prior's suggestion that the change vms 
made to avoid the appearance of an irreve- 
rent sneer at George the Third, it is on a 
par with his proposed correction of the 
text. A reference to the Respublica Hunr 
garica, or the Giographie Curieuse might 
clear up this point. It is not unlikely that 
the historical compend, in which Goldsmith 
found the narrative, spoke of both the bro- 
thers as subjected to the same torture ; or 
some brief allusion to it, which fell in his 
way, may have been so obscurely expressed 
as to leave it uncertain whether lAike or 
George was the principal sufferer. 

The commentators on a passage in ^'Rich- 
ard the Third " f have collect^ several in- 
stances of a similar punishment. The lines 
in Shakespeare are : — 

" Ob, would to God that the inclnsive verge 
Of golden metal, that most round my brow. 
Were red-hot steel to sear me to the brain ! '* 

Ritson's note on these lines is as follows : 
** John, the son of Vaivode Stephen, having 
defeated the army of Hungarian peasants, 
called Croisadoes in 1514, caused their 
general, 'called George, to be stripped 
naked, upon whose head the executioner 
set a crown of hot burning iron. ' GovJarVs 
admirable and memorable Histories^ 1607." 
This is the fact (continues Mr. Ritson) to 
which Goldsmith alludes : — 
** Luke's iron crown and Damiens' bed of steel ; " 

though it was George, and not his brother 
Luke, who was so punished; but George 
would not suit the poet's metre. The Earl 
of Athol, who was executed on account of 
the murder of James I. King of Scots, was, 

* There is nothing about Dr. Goldsmith in Gran- 
ger*s " Biographical History of England,'* except 
Uie following rare specimen of matter-of-fiact criti- 
cism, in a note to an article on Francis GoldBmiUi, of 
Gray's Inn (ob. 1655), who translated one of the 
minor works of Grotius: "We had lately a poet, 
of the same name with the person just meotioned, 
perhaps of the same family, but by no means of 
the same character. His writings, in general, are 
much esteemed ; but his poetry is greatly admired. 
Few tragedies have been read with stronger emo- 
tions of pity than the distressful scenes in the 
* Vicar of Wakefield;' yet we cannot but regret 
that the author of « The Traveller * (deeies repe- 
tita placebit) should have undervalued hia geniu* 
90 far as to unite a romance** ! — G^ranger's Bio- 
graphical History, vol. iv. p. 40. 

t Act IV. Scene I. 
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previous to his death, " crowned with a hot 
iron." See HoUinshed. 

Such is Mr. Ritson's note to the lines in 
"Richard the Thhrd." Boswell, the son, in 
his edition of Shakespeare, adds, ** See also 
Boswell's * Life of Jonnson,' from which Mr. 
Ritson^s note is taken almost verbatim.'' 
, Boswell here claims too much for his fa- 
ther, and allows too little to Mr. Ritson, to 
whom we arc apparently indebted for the im- 
piortant citation from Goulart, which autho- 
rizes the interesting conclusion that Shake- 
speare and Goldsmith refer to one and the 
same incident. It is true that Shakespeare 
could not have derived it directly from Gou- 
lart, if that work was first published in 
1607, inasmuch as " Richard the Third " ap- 

E eared in 1597. The passage in Goulart, 
owever, shows that tnis bloody narrative 
had found its way into the popular compila- 
tions in Shakespeare's time. Mr. Knight, 
in his note on the passage, says, " 1 1 is 
probable that Shakespeare bad access to the 
story which is detailed in Goulart's * admi- 
rable and memorable histories,' 1607, how 
John the son of Vaivode Stephen, &c." 
Goulart, as far as we can gather from Mr. 
Ritson 's reference, says nothing of Zeck, 
as being the fiunily name of the unfortunate 
brothers ; nor are we able to state on what 
authority Boswell gives them this name. 

Whatever his authority, it is unquestion- 
ably a mistake. Their name was neither 
Zeck nor Zack, but Dosa, as will sufficiently 
appear from the following extract from the 
Ifrench Biographic Umuerselle: — 

** Do.sa (George) , proclaimed king of Hun- 
gary by the peasants who had revolted 
against the clergy and nobility, was himself 
but a Transylvanian peasant, who had made 
himself known by his energy and courage. 
Finding himself at the head of a multitude 
exasperated by the cruelty of the nobles, 
he laid waste Hungary for four months, and 
committed great excesses against the royal- 
ists. John Vaivode, of Transylvania, at- 
tacked him in 1514, routed his army, and 
took him prisoner. The wretehed t)osa was 
given up to the most horrible tortures. He 
was seated upon a throne of red-hot iron, 
with a crown on his head, and a sceptre in 
his hand, both of red-hot iron. A ^ass of 
blood was then taken from his veins, and 
given to his brother Luke to swallow, who 
had seconded the revolt." The rest of the 
narrative is still more horrible. 

This account is evidently abridged from 
that which is given with still further details 
in Mor^ri's great dictionary, whom Zedler's 
Lexicon Universale appears also to have fol- 
lowed. They both cite Isthvanfii Regni 
Hunearid Historia and Goihofredi ChroTikon^ 
which are likely to bo the original authori- 
ties. The Universal Lexicon (1845), of 
Pierer, in a very short article, alludes to the 



principal victim as George Dosa. There 
cannot be a doubt that this was the family 
name of the two brothers. 

We see from this that there is no founda- 
tion for Boswell 's statement (whencesoever 
derived) that their name was Zeck ; and that 
Prior's idea of changing Luke to Zack, for the 
sake of making " the whole historically cor- 
rect," is as erroneous as it is tasteless. 

But though we do not know precisely 
with whom the error had its origin, and 
there certainly is no resemblance oetween 
Dosa the true, and 2kck the imaginary 
name, it is quite easy to see how the mistake 
arose. The two brothers were Szeklers, or 
as the word is sometimes written Zecklers. 
This is the name of one of the native races 
of Transylvania, allied to the Magyars, and 
said to speak their language with some dia- 
lectic peculiarity. The Latin writers upon 
Hungarian af^irs generally call them <Si- 
culi : the meaning of the word is variously 
given. In the German biographical works, 
George Dosa is mentioned with the descrip- 
tive addition of Szekler or Zeckler; and, 
either through abridgment or misapprehen- 
sion, the first syllable of this appellation was 
mistaken for his family name. 

The first step in the process of this change 
may be seen in a French work entitled 
*' Histoire des Revolutions dc Hongrie,'^ * 
where the event is alluded to in the follow- 
ing terms : '* Ce fut en ce tems qu'arriva la 
r^volte des paysans contre leur seigneurs. 
Un nomm^ Szekeh/ se mit k leur tete, <fec." 
We learn from the preface to this anony- 
mous work that it was written by a Hun- 
Sarian, and the sentence just cited is evi- 
ently a mistranslation. The original, no 
doubt, described the chief of the revolted 
peasants as a Szekely, that is, a Szekler or 
Zeckler. From un nomme Szekely to un 
nommi Szek or Zeck, the transition is easy. 
But the matter is too clear to need elaborate 
illustration. 

If it were not too painful a subject for a 
jest, we might say that this unfortunate 
person has reason, among his other sufier- 
ings, to complain of being robbed of his good 
name. He starts in the sixteenth century 
as George Dosa, and comes out in the 
eighteenth as Luke Zeck; like the indivi- 
dual mentioned by Mr. Edward Livingston, 
in his reply to President Jefierson, who left 
Scotland by the name of Ferguson, and 
turned up at New Orleans as Peter Gun. 

We are rather disposed, however, to close 
with a reflection upon the embalming power 
of poetical genius as exhibited in one half- 
line of Goldsmith. Wheresoever the Eng- 
lish language shall be read or spoken, to the 
end of time, this poor Transylvanian sufferer 
will be commemorated. His iron crown is 

• Tom. i. p. 33. 
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tamed by three baming words of poesy in- 
to an amaranthine ganand, on wnich the 
latest posterity will gaze with interest, 

" When victors' wreaths and monarohs' goms 
Shall blend in common dust.*' 



KOnCES OF BOOKS. 



Lectures and Miscellanies. Bv Henry 
James. New York : Redfield. 

The topics which Mr. James has selected 
for discussion in this book are mostly theo- 
logical and metaphysical, such, for instance, 
as " Property as a Symbol," ** The Prin- 
ciple of Universality in Art," and ** The 
Old and New Theology. ' ' Mr. James writes 
with clearness and strength, and seems fuUy 
to reach the height of his great argument. 
He occasionally employs, however, some 
expressions which hardly befit the gravity of 
his theme ; yet, perhaps, even these happy 
audacities give a zest to his pages, and 
reach the true point of the question, where 
a more respectiul circumlocution would fail. 
His views, which appear to be a queer com- 
pound of Berkleyanism, Swedenborgianism, 
and something akin to Pantheism, are urged 
with much acuteness and subtlety of argu- 
ment and a curious felicity of language and 
illustration. The lectures on **the Old 
and New Theology " and " the Scientific 
Accord of Naturaland Revealed Religion " 
contain a searching and merciless criticism 
on some doctrines lying at the foundation 
of most of the received theology of the pre- 
sent day, which may be re^ not wholly 
without instruction by many who dissent 
from the writer's conclusions. 

We do not wish to be understood here as 
expressing any opinion on the merits of the 
author's opinions, since we can by no 
means approve the flippant and contemptu- 
ous disregard sometimes manifested by him 
of long-established authorities in science 
and religion. The advocates of new ideas 
are mainly indebted for their own more 
elevated stand-point to the labors of those 
who have preceded them, and justice and 
sound policy alike require a deferential 
consideration of even the errors of previous 
investigators. But, in spite of the faults 
here noticed, we have seen no writings 
of late years on subjects of this nature, 
except perhaps those of 0. A. Brownson, 
whicn in plausibility and originality can be 
compared with these essays of Mr. James. 



Lillian, and other Poems. Bv Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed. New York : Redfield. 

The writer of these Poems died in 1839, 
without leaving any collection of his vnrit- 
ings ; and the present edition is due to the 
efibrts of Mr. R. W. Griswold, who has 



taken the pains to gather them from the 
magazines in which they ori^nally ap- 
peared. 

We can readily agree with the editor in 
his opinion of Praied's performances^ when he 
savs, ** that as a vnriter of vers de soditi , he is 
vnthout an equal among English authors ; " 
yet we think that our own Holmes and 
Ualleck are quite as good as he in that style 
of composition. To the latter poet, indeed, 
he bears quite a dose resemblance, espe- 
cially in his habit of spoiling a b^euitiful 
thought by some absurd or ludicrous accom- 
paniment, — a very disagreeable trick, in 
our judgment ; certainly, if often repeated. 

Mr. Praed was for some years a member 
of the British Parliament, but, owing to his 
fondness for social pleasures, did not attain 
that political eminence to which his talents 
might have entitled him. Accordingly, in 
his gayest verses, there is a prevailing un- 
dertone of sadness, as of one dissatisfied 
with himself, and conscious of having mis- 
applied his powers. 

Though we do not think so highly of the 
kind of poetry in which Praed's efiusions 
may be classed as of some others, vet it 
must be confessed that they are excellent of 
their kind, and are characterized by a fiEincy 
so graceful, and such easy and finished 
versification, as insure, and indeed have al- 
ready gained for them, a wide popularity. 

ATJTH0B8 VS. PTTBLI8HSB8. 

Mr. George P. Putnam, the New York 
publisher, has written a very good letter to 
the New York Literary World, in reply to 
some silly talk by one " Jotham Carnart," 
in a former number of that journal, about 
the rights of authors, and the great iniustice 
with which they are treated by publishers. 
'* Authors must be asses," says Jotham, 
" if, with the whole power of the press in 
their hands, they allow themselves to be 
used in this fashion." Mr. Putnam, in re- 
ply to this, says : — 

'< This remark is so shrewd and sensible, 
that I cannot help expressing my admira- 
tion of Mr. Carhait's sagacious benevolence. 
How authors, with such a power at their 
command, can allow themselves to be hum- 
bugged by publishers, is past my compre- 
hension. Why don't they form themselves 
into an Anti-Publishers' League — both de- 
fensive and aggressive ? or, better still, why 
don't they use the press, and put down 
publishers altogether, as Sir Peter Laurie 
put down suicide ? Why don't they get the 
grand jury to suppress publishers as an in- 
tolerable nuisance ? or, better than all, (and 
is it not marvellous that they should be so 
slow in appreciating their own interest?) 
why do not authors become publishers them- 
selves, and take possession at onoe of 
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tlL« ■ freestone stores,' • and get tliotogelves 
I those sumptuous quarters, tho 
Bplendid mansions, wbich we have heard of 
"'n the neighborhood of the Fifth Avenue 
-'nion Square ' ? Is it to be endured, that 
nil the fireestone is to be monopoliMd ^ 
«e sordid, grasping publiRhon, and that 
■ great uathors tire to be ' tenants of 
third-rate hotels or of the citj almshouse ' ? 
No, gentlemen ! let the cry be, ' Authors 
to the roBFue '. ' IM authors take the pub- 
lishing businesB into their own hands, and 
extinguish the monopolists. Thun should 
we have the true millenniuin of literature ; 
then such an ooourrence as the rejection of 
a MS. would be unheard of. Then our 
authors and authorlings, no longer timidly 
dancing attendance upon the grinding na- 
bobs, no longer in danger of tlie summary 
or tardy rejection of their manuscripts, 
may step up boldly to the biweau of the 
Authors League, and receive almost unlim- 
ited piles of gold, with which freestone 
nnd sumptuous quarters may'' be at once 
iecurcd. The notes of the League would 
command half the floating capital in Wall- 
Btreet ; and the authors or any thine, from 
a pamphlet to a quarto, would be enabled at 
once to ' hob-nob with tho magnates of the 
city,' and > cut a pretty considerable figure ;' 
while tho ei-puhliehers might, with poetic 

{'ostice, be banished to 'those third-rate 
lotels,' or to the 'cit; almshouse.' Mr. 
Carhart should follow up his valuable sug- 
gestions, nnd immortaliie himself, like 
Knother Peter the Uermit, by leading a 
crusiule against the wicked pirates, who 
now rido on the backs of poor authors, and 
lire upon their brains." 

Mr. Putnam then proceeds to consider 
Jie matter a little more seriously. He ad- 
nits that authors Ja many instances do not 
receive full justice from publish era, and 
thinks that in manv more their just cliums 
are not remgnized by the public. Pub- 
lishers, he says, have ofleo beco 



properly so called in the United States, of 
whoDi perhaps two hundred are to a greater 
or less extent publishers of books, he thinks 
that less than Itttniy hdve achieved iude- 
peiidence. And yet. if all of thorn had been 
equally successful, he asks if it would be a 
necessary consequence that in doing so thej 
hare cheated their authors. It is clearly 
for tho interest of authors that their pub- 
lishers should lie prosperous enough to re- 
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main sijJvent. If the records of the book- 
trade all over the world vpere fwthfully 
transcribed, and fiurly audited, it would 
indicate that the publisher does not always 
get the lion's share. The number of suo' 
cessful publications is rery small ; and al- 
though a lew houses, by doing an extensive 
husinoss in a long course of time, may have 
made fortunes, most books yield less profit 
on the investnieat than almost any other 
doss of merehandisa, and many produce ac- 
tual losses. In this connection. Mr. Putnam 
makes the following statement, which, from 
our own observation ,we have no doubt is true: 
" It is a fact, and a curious one, that the 
most profitable books published in this 
country have been school-books, and mere 
compilations, not properly to be classified 
as American literature. Of the few ' for- 
tunes ' which have been made bjr American 
publishers, a very small portion indeed 
could be traced to original works of Ameri- 
caD authors. What American publisher is 
there who would not take honest pleasure 
in paying an American author $10,000. or 
J50,(KH), or $tO(t,00(l, if his works had 
earned such sumst If they had not, whoso 
fikult is it, — the publisher's, author's, or that 
of the public ! ' ' 

Mr. Putnam declares in behalf of himself, 
and all the other publishers in tho United 
States, that there is not one of them who is 
not ready to pay to successful American 
authors full one-half of the actual net pro- 
fits accruing on the sales of their books 
above all eipenscs. 

In this letter, the main points of which 
we have given above, Mr. Putnam has 
argued the publishers' side of the question 
with skill and ability. We agree with him 
generally. Wo have never oelieved that 
publishers are the hard-hearted, sordid 
race of mortals, which it sometimes seems 
to lie fashionable to represent them : and, 
under this impression, we hare had occasion 
to reject a communication in which they 
were represented in this light. It is doubt- 
less true that publishers have an eye to 
their own interests in the selection of the 
books which they publish. They do not 
care particularly about printing books that 
will not sell; nnd why should they! Pei^ 

deciding, and reject really valuable books, 
and IxKriis that would prove popular. But 
no publisher will refuse to publish a book 
that he knows will sell : on the contrary, 
he is glad to have the privilege of publishing 
it ; and for this privilege we believe that 
publishers are generally willing to pay a fair 
equivalent. 

What is tho reason, then, that we hear of 
publishers moving into freestone edifices, 
while authors remain in their old quarters? 
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Mr. Putnam has suggested most of the con- 
siderations which account for this difference 
of condition, and there is one so obvious as 
to be a complete answer. Those publishers 
who have made fortunes in business have 
accumulated them by the publication of a 
great many books ; the profits on each book 
have been very small, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, and those not very striking 
ones. But authors, particularly successful 
authors, have generally written but one or 
two books. It is only in the compilation of 
school-manuals, and other things of this 
sort, that any brain can keep constantly at 
work in book-making. Now, it is palpably 
absurd to expect, that an author, by writing 
say even one book a year (which is much 
more than the average), ought to receive 
the same emolument that a publisher gains 
in a long course of years by the publication 
on an average of a dozen volumes every 
week. The number of authors, that is, book- 
makers, is much larger than the number of 
publishers. Is it rational to expect that 
the sale of the same l3ooks which just sup- 
ports two hundred publishers, and gains an 
independence for twenty, shall feed in clover 
the whole legion of authors 1 Suppose your 
successful publisher, whose removal into a 
freestone store excites so much cmT, had 
conscientiously paid on every book as copy- 
right, or author's share, a sum exactly 
equal to what he put in his own pocket, 
the authors would still be poorer than the 
publishers ; because the same sum which en- 
riches him alone on the one side, would be 
divided among so many on the other. As 
soon as an author can be found who will 
turn out successful books as quickly as the 
Harpers' establishment can print them, we 
venture to say that he may move into a 
freestone palace at the expiration of one 
year's work. 

Considering thus "authors" as a class, 
we do not think that there is much ground 
for the rabid declamation about the injustice 
they receive at the hands of publishers. 
But there occasionally occur individual 
instances of the pul)lication of books, 
where there are evident inequalities in 
the amount of profit received by the two 
parties, — publishers and authors ; and it is 
these which give a color of justice to the 
popular notions. We think that these in- 
stances happen generally, if not always, with- 
out any disposition on the part of publishers 
to crowd or oppress : on the contrary, there 
are frequently very pleasant palpable evi- 
dences of their disposition to treat their 
authors ^ith liberality. But if, when pub- 
lishers have made a bad bargain, they are 
expected to adhere to it scrupulously ; if 
they are expected to fulfil, with nice honor, 
as they do, the promises of payment they 
may have made to authors with regard to 



books which have disappointed their expec- 
tations, we can hardly be surprised that 
they feel that they have a right to large 
profits on books which have succeeded bet- 
ter than was expected, after they have 
assumed the risk of publication, and paid 
the author his stipulated price. 

Still, it cannot be deniea that occasionally 
instiinces occur when authors do not seem 
to get their fair share. Take, for example, 
the latest instance of a brilliantly successful 
book ; one whose success indeed has wholly 
eclipsed any thing which has before hap- 
pened in this country, and is therefore a 
solitary instance. Our readers will imme- 
diately understand that we allude to Mrs. 
Stowe's '' Uncle Tom's Cabin." The num- 
ber of copies t)f this book sold is said to 
amount to fifty thousand. On this the 
publishers have cleared, it is said, about 
^25,00() of profit ; and Mrs Stowe, $5000. 
There is an evident want of proper corre- 
spondence between these numbers, if the 
figures are correct, which ought not to be. 
We make no doubt that the publishers will 
present Mrs. Stowe with something addi- 
tional, beyond the contract; and yet the 
contract, by which she receives ten cents on 
every copy sold, would in most cases be 
considerecl a good bargain by authors. 

Such occasional instances of injustice 
might be avoided, and the popular clamor 
about publishers' greediness put at rest, as 
it seems to us, if there existed some uni- 
form standard for the compensation of 
authors, founded on the principles of justice, 
generally acknowledged and ooserved. The 
sale of {ilmost all sorts of merchandise can 
be regulated by prices current, and deter- 
mined by regular rates ; and books, between 
authors and publishers, are merchandise, 
and their value should be ascertained in 
the same way. 

We see no difficulty in the estabhshment 
of such a standard ; and, if once established, 
it would pretty certainly be adhered to. As it 
is, everybody who has written a book makes 
his own bargain with liis publisher, and, of 
course, makes the best he can. Inexperi- 
enced authors are thus necessarily liable to 
be cheated by imfair publishers, if any sudi 
exist ; and the book- trade certainly has not 
the singular good fortune to be exempt 
from all unworthy members, a privilege 
enjoyed by no profession of men that we 
know of on the earth. But, without any 
intention to take unfiiir advantage on either 
side, it is evident that it is difficult to make 
a satisfactory agreement when there are so 
few generally acknowledged rules upon 
which to base one. Sometimes the pub- 
lisher buys the manuscript forthwith lor a 
downright gross sum. This may do prettv 
well m the case of an author of estabusbeS 
reputation, the popularity of whose worka 
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can be somewhat accurately estimated from 
the experience of former issues. But, in the 
case of a new book, it is evidently nothing 
but a lottery-stake to the publisher. The 
book may " take," and yield him a large 
profit; or it may fail, and cause him a 
heavy loss, and its success may come any- 
where between these extremes. 

More often, the author receives a certain 
number of cents upon every copy sold. 
This is a more equitable method, and yet 
it sometimes produces a result which is very 
far from actual justice. It works very well, 
however, in the case (which, of course, is 
that which generally happens) of a book 
which meets with a moderate but not a 
** brilliant '* success. In such instances, 
the author receives a fair proportion of pro- 
fits, and one which is graduated, in some 
decree, by the actual sale of the book. 
This seems fair, and is generally satisfac- 
^^ » yet the sum which the author receives 
in such a case, even though his proportion 
of profits be large, is so small oflen as to be 
somewhat justly stigmatized as a **mere 

{)ittance.'' The fault is not with the pub- 
isher, but with the public. The fact is, 
that more books sell less than a thousand 
copies than exceed that number. Our 
readers may be surprised at this state- 
ment, but it is undoubtedly true. A thou- 
sand copies of most books is to be considered 
a good sale. Now, suppose the book sells 
for a dollar ; that is, tnat this is the sum 
which Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith pays for it, 
at whatever bookstore he happens to fre- 
quent. The publisher does not get, as a 
general thing, more than seventy cents, 
probably less, on each copy. In these 
times of active competition, when the price 
of books has become reduced so low, the 
publisher is lucky, if, in balancing his 
accounts, he finds the book has yielded 
a profit of twenty cents ; for, if the average 
cost of the book, including all expenses, 
could be reduced below fifty cents a copy, 
the public would not be willing to pay a 
dollar for it. Of this twenty cents, the 
publisher is certainly entitled to half; and 
the author is certainly treated liberally if he 
receives ten cents on every copy sold. And 
yet ten cents each on a thousand copies will 
bring but a hundred dollars ; a poor return, 
very likely, for the labor put upon the book. 
There are, however, of course, instances 
in which books meet with better success 
than this; and an author, receiving ten 
cents upon every copy sold, will get two or 
five hundred dollars, if his book sells two or 
five thousand copies. But this system of 
paying the author, although apparently 
quite right, does not work so fairly in the 
case of very successful books ; and it is an 
occasional solitary instance of this sort 
wliich originates and sustains the incorrect 



notions upon the subject. The reason why 
it does not work in case of more extensive 
success is this ; that the profit on a suc- 
cessful book becomes continually larger and 
larger as the sale increases, since tne ave- 
rage expense of producing a single copy grows 
continually smaller and smaller. The cause 
of this corresponding increase ^nd diminu- 
tion can easily be shown. There are some 
items of expense connected with publishing 
a book, which depend on the number of co- 
pies sold, and must be met equally from the 
amount received for aW the copies, whether 
they be of the first or the fiftieth thousand ; 
while there are other and generally at least 
equally large items of expense, which are 
constant and fixed, bearing no relation to 
the number of copies sold, and which of 
course are to be met by an average on that 
number ; and tliis avera^ of expense di- 
minishes constantly as the sale increases. 
Of the latter class of expenses, for instance, 
are the type-setting, proof-reading and 
correcting, and stereotyping parts of the 
printing ; the advertising, the furnishing 
gratuitous copies,* &c. : these, of course, 
must be paid once, and but once, whether 
the sale be small or large. On the other 
hand, the presswork in printing, the paper, 
and the binding, and most of the expenses 
of publishing properly so called, distin- 

fuisned from printing, are expenses which 
clong to the former class, and will vary 
with the number of copies of the book. It 
is not until the sale of the book becomes 
quite large that the difference in the nature 
of these items of expense begins to show it- 
self ; but it does then show itself, with very 
material results. 

By way of example, let us take a duo- 
decimo volume of about five hundred pages. 
The price to the public, for a single copy of 
such a book, will probably be a dollar and a 
quarter, of which the publisher may perhaps 
receive from eighty to ninety cents. We 
will suppose he receives 87^ cents. 

The cost of stereotyping this book will 
probably be, in round numbers, $500. 
This item must be paid, whether the sale of 
the book be large or small. For paper, 
printing, and binding each copy of the book, 
the expense may vary from thirty to forty 
cents, according to the quality of the paper, 
the style of binding, &c. : as an estimate, 
we will set down these items in all at 

♦ Few people are probably aware of how large 
an item this actually is in the calculation of the 
expense of publishing a book. Probably no book 
is bisued by any publisher of eminence, of which 
there are not at least a hundred copies given away 
to editors and other gentlemen; unless, indeed, 
the dissemination of the book is expected to be 
confined on account of local causes. If only a 
thousand copies are printed, more than ten per 
cent is thus in fiMt added to the cost of those that 
remain. 
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thirty-five cents a copy, or $350 for a thou- 
sand copies. And the advertising and simi- 
lar expenses we will estimate at $250, 
although this is probably far below the 
amount usually thus expended. 

We have already said that more books 
fall below a thousand copies than exceed 
that number. If the book is successful 
enough to exceed that number, 2500 copies 
must be considered as a remarkably good 
ordinary sale, and 25,000 copies as remark- 
ably extraordinary. The single instance of 
a sale of 50,000 copies of a l>ook is an ano- 
maly as rare as it probably is gratifying to 
the publishers. We propose, therefore, to 
compare the profit of an edition of 2500 
with that of^ an edition ten times as 
large, that is, of 25,000, by way of 
showing those who have not thought upon 
such matters, how it may happen that a 
percentage of profit which is fair and even 
liberal to an author in most cases, may be- 
come disproportionate to the publisher's 
profit in case of great success. 

The calculation for an edition of 2500 
copies will be as follows, according to the 
above estimates : — 

Sale of 2500 copies, at 87 1-2 cents 

each $2187.50 

Cost of 2500 copies : — 

Stereotyping $500 

Paper, printing, bmding . 875 

Other expenses .... 250 

$1625.00 

Excess of receipts over expenses . $562.50 

This is an average of 22^ cents profit to the 
publisher upon each copy of the edition. Of 
this he is willing to give, as Mr. Putnam 
says, full half to the author, who accord- 
ingly receives from ten to twelve cents a 
copy, producing him about three hundred 
dollars. This appears to be his fair propor- 
tion, and he is accordingly satisfied with it. 
But suppose the book is more than ordi- 
narily successful, and attains a sale, we 
will not say of fifty thousand copies, but 
twenty-five thousand. The account then 
stands quite differently. Ilere it is : — 

Sale of 25,000 copies, at 87 1-2 

ccnte $21,875.00 

Coat of 25,000 copies : — 

Stereotyping .... $500 
Paper, printing, binding . 8750 
Other cx})onsc8 bat slight- 
ly increased, say . . 300 

$9550.00 



Excess of receipts of expenses . $12,325.00 

If the publisher now pays the author the 
same twelve cents on every copy, which 
seemed so liberal before, he receives $3000, 
while leaving to the publisher himself 
the enormously disproportionate sum of 
$12,025 ! Three thousand dollars for the 
author, and twelve thousand for the pub- 



lisher! This is the result of a sale of 
twenty-five thousand copies. 

A remedy for tliis inequality would ob- 
viously be an understanding that the num- 
ber of cents which the author receives on 
each copy should vary with every thousand 
copies sold. In this way we think a scale 
of prices to authors misht be founded, 
which, if adhered to, would make no dis- 
satisfaction, because it would be just ; and, 
an author's compensation, beine measured 
by it in any instance, would be deemed 
liberal or the reverse, according as it fell 
above or below it. There would, of course, 
necessarily be many circumstances to be 
taken into account in forming such a scale, 
and in applying it in particSar instances. 
IMoreover, we must remark that it is mani- 
festly for the advantage of authors to allow 
the publishers profit enough to give them a 
serious interest in the sale of the book. It 
is a great deal better for them to earn a 
hundred dollars in nine-pences from the 
S}ile of eight hundred copies, than in quar- 
ters from the sale of four hundred. 

After all, however, we are sometimes in- 
clined to think that authors in this country, 
at the present time, are fortunate if they 
can get any thing for their books, and most 
take all they can get with gratitude. While 
it is possible for publishers to issue reprints 
upon which they pay no copyrights, m di- 
rect competition with originiu books in 
which American authors have an interest, 
and while the public encourage them to do 
it by almost refiising to see the justice of 
any distinction in the prices of the two 
classes of books, or rather by buying the 
foreign because they are cheaper, it is 
hardly worth while to waste much time in at- 
tempts to bettor the condition of our authors. 
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FLAX LENCHEK. 

A STORY FROM HERMANN JA6ER. — TRANSLATED 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

Lenchen was a very gay, spirited girl ; and 
had, when she was very young, clear white 
hair, white as the finest flax. For this 
reason she was called Flax Lenchen ; for 
the good people of the village where she 
lived, never would call people oy their right 
names. Even when Lenchen was grown 
up, and no longer had a flaxen head, but 
the finest yellow blond hair, she was still 
so called ; and the girl thought that she had 
no other name. 

Lenchen had no father or mother, and 
lived all alone in the little house by the old 
clump of thick lindens near the well. She 
loved everybody ; but more than anybody 
she loved Ilenry of the Birken Farm, who 
worked out at service in the village, be- 
cause his father had managed badly, and 
had ruined his farm, and left it behind him 
encumbered with debt. Henry stopped, 
every time he came firom the field, at the 

freat lindens near Lenchcn's house, and let 
is horses drink, whether they were thirsty 
or not. Flax Lenchen almost always hap- 
pened to want water just then, and came 
with her pitcher to the weU ; and Henry did 
not let her hurry away, unless it was very 
necessary. It was a pleasure to see the 
two together : the strong, vigorous young 
man, with his brown, open, and intefligent 
face ; and the slender, but not feeble, ttesh 
young girl, with her rich, golden hair, and 
the smiling blue eyes in her blooming face. 
But, when evening came, Henry had a great 
desire for the lindens ; and it was not to be 
wondered at, for it was Lenchen 's favorite 
place also. 

And so thev lived pleasantly, days out and 
days in, and only thought that they were 
very happy ; and if they at times sat silently 
side by side, as lovers are apt to do, and 
Henry heaved a heavy sigh, Lenchen would 
ask, ** Do you want any thing, Henry?" 
to which he would reply, " Ah ! no ; but it 



grieves me that we must wait so long for 
each other." But the maiden would say, 
** Keep lip good courage, Henry, and be 
content ; we are both young, and I am will- 
ing to wait." And she said it so sweetly 
that the heart of the troubled lad felt bet- 
ter, and he thought an angel had spoken it 
to him. 

Lenchen had an old grandmother still 
alive, who lived in a poor old hut, just out 
of the village, where the beggars' quarter 
is. But she did not go there very much, 
because the old woman did not have a good 
name in the village, and people called her a 
witch and an old heathen, who understood 
all kinds of charms. Flax Lenchen did not 
really believe that this was true ; but she 
was rather shy of going there. She heard, 
however, that the old woman was very ill, 
and near dying, and that no one cared for 
her. This grieved Lenchen very much, for 
she was very kind ; and so she went and 
took such good care of the grandmother, 
and tended her with so much love and self- 
sacrifice, that the lamp of life flickered up 
again in the old woman, and she was able 
to speak. One day she said to her, " Len- 
chen, you are a good girl, and my dear 
daughter ; and you shall be my heiress when 
I am dead, for you deserve good fortune 
and God's reward." " Ah ! grandmother," 
said Lenchen, sobbing, ** I do not want 
any thing from you; I do all for love." 
" Hold your tongue, silly thing," scolded 
out the old woman, ** you think, I suppose, 
that I am a witch, and can make charms, 
as the stupid people say; and you are 
afraid that my inheritance would bring you 
ill-luck." Then the maiden sobbed still 
louder, and wept bitterly. But when she 
was about to go home, and went to smooth 
her grandmother's pillow, she found the old 
woman was dead. She was sorely fright- 
ened at this, and ran back into the village, 
and did not return till she went to accom- 
pany her grandmother to the grave-yard. 

After this, Lenchen went to get her in- 
heritance ; but, in the meantime, dishonest 
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people had carried off the best of every 
thing, HO that the whole house was bare 
ami empty. But Lenchen did not grieve 
much at tbia, and thought, " I did not 
wont any of the old rubhiBb, and 1 have 
myself every tbinj^ I want to use." So 
she turned to ffi home ; hut, aa she would 
cnrry something, she took an old dusty 
spinning-wheel out of the comer. It was 
all covered with spiders' webs ; and, before 
she could touch it, Lenchen was obliged to 
sweep them away with the broom. But 
ft lajge old garden spider, which had 
filed its house under the wheel-hand, 
which waa all faded, and only hung to- 

f ether b^ a few threads, still held on, and 
ept Quietly in her comer. When Len- 
chen had the spinning-wheel under her 
arm, she felt a sort of shudder, and she bo- 

! an to be afnud, for it was gruwiog quite 
ark. She made haste to get out of the 
hut. But she hod do sooner stepped over 
the threshold, than she heard a singular 
Bong, which went, — 

My miatrew i* gone ; 

Poor eat « rerj uld, 

Aod the heatlb is very oold, 

Socold.alu! mUa." 
And Lenchen looked back, and saw her 
grandmother's old cat sadly hobbling along 
behind her. Then the maiden said, " Poor 
creature! you would atarvc here, and perhaps 
the old roof mieht fall down in the night. 
Come with me, t*uHs : we will leave the but 
together." When the cat heard this, she | 
gave a cat's leap, and tossed up her tail as 
striught and as proud as a flag-staff, and then 
with all kinds of odd leaps she ran along 
behind Lenchen. This amused the maiden 
very much ; and she named her Rips, l>o- 
cause she considered that a very good 
name for a cat. When night come, the 
household lay down to rest; Lenchen in 
the bc<l, Rips on the hearth ; and the spider, 
behind the wheelband. drew up her long legs 
over her head. But Lenchen did not aleep 
long ; for the cat on the warm hearth be- 
came very gay, and hummed as loud an a 
spin ning- wheel. Then said the maiden, 
" If you would stay with me Bipa, yon 
must be still, and not hum so loud. ' But 
the cat murmured in her whiskers : — 
" Spin, I muat keep spinning, 
And make fiafl threul for linen." 

This made Flax Lenchen laugh. "Ah 
well, you spin fine thread indeed, you 
purring cat. Be quiet now, and let me go 
to sleep. To-morrow you may sit down to 
the wheel, and spin as much as you like. 
And the cat still hummed gently : — 
" Wheel withoat, or wheel withb, 



she fell asleep over the ridiculous thought 
of bow the cat would look sitting at the 
spinning-wheel. 

When she awoke in the morning, she 
found something heavy on her feet, and 
thought of nothing but that Rips had been 
looking round for a good place tj) sleep, and 
had taken her bed-cover. But how sur- 
prised was she when abe saw a buadle of 
the finest thread lying on her bed, full a 
quarter of a hundred heavy '. She could not 
suffidcntly admire the beautiful spinning ; 
it waa so fine, and the threads were more 
smooth and even than any thing ahe had 
ever seen, and it was as white as if it had 
been out seven nightein the moonshine, and 
been bleached in ftlay-dcw. 

Lenchen no longer doubted that Ript 
could spin, even without a spinning-wheel : 
for no one else but the cat oould have done 
it. So she shared her breakfast with her, 
and gave her a groat cup liill of milk. She 
could now hardly wait for the time when 
Henry at eleven o'cli>ck came out of the 
field, and brought his horses to drink at the 
well ; for her heart was so full of joy that 
she would fain have some one to whom she 
could tell her happiness. When she had 
looked at the thread long enough, ahe begno 
to l)e troubled about wher« she could get it 
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Lenchen did not hear any thing more ; for | tains. 



, and in that region there were none 
at all. With this anxiety, lenchen lav 
down to rest ; but she was not long disturbcil 
by it, and soon full into a sweet sleep, and 
d id not hear how briskly the cat was spin- 
ning upon the hearth. 

When Lenchen awoke in the morning, 
there was something white directly over her 
head. She thought at first it was the bed- 
cover, and tumed it back : but there seemed 
to be no end to it, and this made her won- 
der greatly. At last the dawning of dav 
gave her great joy ; for, by the bright light 
which came in at the window, she saw it 
was im endless niece of linen ; and now her 
pleasure was unoounded. The linen was so 
smooth and so thick, and so fine and so 
white; such as Lenchen had never seen. 
She bcrain to measure it, and counted full 
sixty em and over, so that hei whole room 
was filled with it. In her joy, Lenchen did 
not observe that Rips during the night had 
spun another heavy ball of thread ; and who 
ttie weaver could ce she did not imagine. 
But the weaver was no one else but the 
great spider, which Lenchen hod brought 
home fiom her grandmother's, on the old 
wheel. She thought she might fall again 
from under the wheel-bond, and bo she 

eepared herself a haWtation over Lenchen 's 
d, where she had labored during the 
night with Rips's spinning, and had orna- 
mented the tester with these beautifiil aar- 
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Yon should now have seen Lenchen, how 
she went to work with her scissors, though 
she was almost afraid at JBrst to cut this fine 
linen, which seemed far too good for a pea- 
sant's child. She was so busy at her work 
that she did not even hear Henry's horses 
stamping by under the window ; and the 
young man was forced to knock smartly 
with his whip-handle, and whistle a tune, 
before she knew he was there. Henry was 
dimib with surprise ; but this was not right, 
for she wanted to show him her linen, and 
to hear loud expressions of joy at it. 

Things went on in this way for a long 
time. Lenchen found every morning a 
bundle of thread and a piece of linen. She 
had already made up more garments for 
herself than she could use for her life long ; 
and she had also made her lover a dozen 
shirts, which were so fine and white that 
the girls could never look enough at them, 
when, on a warm summer evening, at the 
dance, Henrv took off his jacket. Of bed- 
linen, also, Lenchen had a superfluity, and 
of all kinds of linen dresses as many as a 
girl could desire. She did not know what 
to make more, and at last concluded to carry 
some of her stores to the city for sale. She 
took as much linen as she could carry, and 
scarcely had she crossed the market of the 
great city when she found ten purchasers ; 
for the fair maiden with the golden locks 
had attracted all eyes. So she Drought ten 
gold guilders home with her, and, besides 
these, many nice things for her household ; 
she brought also a fine doublet for her lover, 
and gay ribbons for herself. Thus she went 
many times to the city, and brought back 
every time more gold with her to the village ; 
and was able to furnish her house finely, and 
no girl had better clothes, or a thicker silver 
chain fastened to her boddicc. 

In the meantime, summer had come ; the 
woods had put on their green covering, the 
lindens wore again their leafy crown, and 
in the little garden before Lenchen's win- 
dow, which was entirely surrounded with 
vines, the prettiest flowers were in bloom, 
yellow violets, pinks, and rosemary. Whit- 
suntide came ; and green, fragrant branches 
of birch stood in Lenchen s parlor, and 
Henry had planted very early two fine 
May-poles before the door. Lenchen sprang 
out of bed like a young fawn, and put on 
quickly her best dress ; for she would fain go 
to church in the next village. She did not 
stop to look at the work other room-mates, 
so great was her hurry. But when she 
came home, towards noon, she looked for 
the first time at her linen, which lay as 
usual upon the bed. <' Ah, heaven above, 
what splendor ! " Nothing more could she 
say, so delighted was she with this last 
piece of linen. Never in her life had she 
seen any thing like it ; for the web was this 



time not smooth and simple as before, but 
of the most splendid damask, such as is 
very rarely seen. All the flowers in Len- 
chen's garden, the grape-vine at the window, 
the blooming linden branches, in short, 
every thing tnat was mirrored in the win- 
dows, was woven into it ; and the branches, 
leaves, and flowers were so wonderfully 
blended that there was no beginning or end 
to be seen in it. 

" This will make a splendid altar-cloth 
and hanging for the pulpit and baptismal 
font over there." This was Lenchen's first 
thought on seeing this wonderful cloth. 
No sooner thought than done ; she carried 
it the same day to the pastor in the next 
village, but did not tell him where it came 
firom. 

And now Lenchen found, every Sunday 
and feast-day, when she came from church, 
just such a piece of splendid weaving ; and, 
beside this, on week-<lays, the usual night- 
work of her room-mates. When this never- 
before-seen stuff appeared in the city, a 
merchant gave her a large sum of money 
for it, and begged her to come again with 
more. After some time, this merchant 
made a proposal to marry her ; for she 
pleased nim, and her wares pleased him 
still more. But Lenchen laughed in his 
face, and told him she had a lover whom 
she liked better, and away she went. At 
last the fame of Lenchen's wonderful weav- 
ing reached the court ; and the queen sent 
for the maiden, and gave her a great deal 
of money for her damask. The King pro- 
posed to her to come to court ; but Lencnen 
shook her head. 

At the end of a year, Lenchen had col- 
lected money enough to make the Birken 
Farm, which was Henry's father's, clear of 
debt. And now there was a merry wed- 
ding, where things went gaily, and as much 
fine linen was seen as ever appeared at a 
wedding, before or since. But when Len- 
chen went to her hut for the last time, and 
took a very sad leave of it, her firiend Rips 
was nowhere to be seen, neither was the 
spider-weaver. Both had vanished, and 
since then they have never been heard of. 
But this was fortunate for the young 
couple ; for they had as much as they could 
use, and had hnen in abundance for their 
children and children's children. And 
Lenchen thought that it was God's will 
that the spinner and weaver had vanished. 
And so it was in fact ; for if they had con- 
tinued to grow richer and richer without 
labor, it would have been a misfortune to 
them, for wealth without work brings no 
happiness. And thus they lived to the 
end of their lives happily and piously ; and 
their children afler them had enough and to 
spare. 
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ENGLISH TBAYELLEBS IN AKEBIGA. 

Most people of sense in this country have 
long since ceased to care about the silly 
and amusing misrepresentations of manners 
and customs in America, which the facile 
pens of TroUope or Dickens found it so 
easy to throw off, and which a willing 
English public found it so easy to believe ; 
and, although some sensitiveness is occa- 
sionally still exhibited when an old story of 
this sort is set afloat a^in, or a new one of 
a similar nature is originated, we believe 
that our countrymen now-a-days are gene- 
rally content to dismiss these fabrications 
with a smile of contempt for those who 
circulate them, and of pity for those who 
believe them. Indeed we are inclined to 
think, that, aided perhaps by the natural 
exultation produced by Fourth-of-July ora- 
tions, our people are rather inclined at the 
present day to regard our country with too 
much self-complacency to suffer their pride 
to be wounded with misrepresentation and 
disparagement of its true condition. 

While the people on tliis side of the wa- 
ter have thus become more able to bear, 
without wincing, criticism from abroad, 
there has apparently also arisen among 
those English travellers who have recently 
visited the United States, and written about 
their travels, a disposition to look with 
more favorable, or at least more impartial, 
eyes upon the practical workings of our in- 
stitutions, as evinced in the national cha- 
racter and institutions. Tlie books of 
Lyell, Johnston, and Lady Wortley, have 
done much to correct the wrong impressions 
created by the earlier writers in the same 
line whom we have alluded to. While 
there has thus been in each country a mu- 
tual advance, an improvement in the cha- 
racter of the criticism and in the disposi- 
tion to hear it, wo may entertain better 
hopes for the real and true progress of our 
country. 

Although there exists, as we have said, 
in the more recent accounts of the travels 
of English tourists in this country, an ap- 
parent intention to represent things fairly 
and accurately, it is astonishing and some- 
times amusing to see into what grave mis- 
takes and curious blunders English gentle- 
men of sense and intelligence sometimes 
unconsciously fall, arising generally from 
their cockney habit of referring every thing 
to their own standard, or else from their 
imperfect understanding or recollection of 
conversations with people here. Instances 
of this sort may be found in all the books 
by English travellers, sometimes of greater 
and sometimes of less importance. 

One of the fairest and most thorough ac- 
counts f»f the prominont features of 
America by an Englishman, and the last 



which we have seen, is " Notes on Public 
Subjects, made during a Tour in the United 
States and in Canada, by Hugh Seymour 
Tremenheere." This book has recently 
been published by Murray in London ; 
and, as we announced in No. 24 of ** To- 
Day," has been received in this country by 
Little, Brown, & Co. As this book has not 
been reprinted here, — unlike most of its 
predecessors in the same line, — and there 
IS generally a good deal of curiosity to know 
what is said of us abroad, we design to give 
some little account of it in this article. 

Mr. Tremenheere has divided his matter 
into various heads, giving under each such 
information as he has to offer. This is a 
less superficial, although more laborious, 
mode or writing such a book than to pre- 
serve the form of a diary ; requiring, as it 
does, a greater amount of research and of 
knowledge of the various subjects. He 
opens with an asseveration that he had no 
intention of writing a book when he began 
his tour : a sort of statement which is very 
likely true in this instance, and we do not 
mean to impugn it, although it is &st be- 
coming so customary as to be doubted as a 
matter-of-course, like the story of an actor's 
*' sudden indisposition." Be this as it 
may, we conceive that it is a matter of no 
sort of conseauence. — The author sailed 
from England late in the summer of 1851, 
and landed in the United States, where he 
remained through September, October, and 
the first part of November, leaving on the 
nineteenth of that month. About half of 
the book is occupied with the notes on the 
United States, and half with those on Ca- 
nada. The subjects considered in the part 
relating to the United States are Public 
Education, Railways, Water Supply, the 
Secret Ballot, the Press ; and there is, in 
conclusion, a chapter of ** General Re- 
marks." 

Mr. Tremenheere, having observed that 
most of the published English accounts of 
American public schools were based upon 
those in New England, judiciously took the 
piuns to make inquiries with regard to those 
m other parts of the United States, for the 
purpose of making his account more full, 
and consequently more correct. He seems 
to have been generally very well satisfied 
with the operation of the public school 
system, and particularly at finding how 
little the instruction given at the public ex- 
pense interferes with the different religious 
opinions of the parents of children of vari- 
ous denominations. This is a matter to 
which we give but little thought here, 
where nobody hesitates for a moment to 
send a child to a public school firom the 
fear that any distasteful religious doctrines 
will be inculcated ; yet it is of considerable 
consequence to represent it in its true light 
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in England, where the most clamorous oppo- 
sition to the establishment of any system of 
public instruction comes from those who 
either desire or fear a connection of the 
schools with the established church. Mr. 
Tremenheere expresses his admiration of 
the larse and elegant buildings erected for 
school-houses, and the munificent appropri- 
ations made even by small municipalities 
for the support of schools. In tms con- 
nection he says : — 

'* As an instance, I may mention that of 
the village of Storey, eight miles from Bos- 
ton. Speaking of this, and of several others 
similarly circumstanced, Dr. Spears stated 
to me, that * the disposition of the people to 
vote money for educational purposes is so 
great that it needs to be checked in many 
cases. In the townsltip of Storey, the 
whole real property of which is valued at 
only 500,000 dollars, not less than 17,000 
dollars were expended last year in the 
erection of five new school-houses, besides 
the ordinary expenses of maintaining their 
three grammar and two primary schools. 
It has been publicly mentioned on the best 
authority, with regard to the city of Cam- 
bridge, contiuning 16,800 inhabitants, that 
it pays annually more money in taxes in 
support of its public schools, than is paid 
for instruction, from every source, in the 
University there (the Harvard), which is 
regarded as the richest endowment, and the 
most expensive University, in the country. 
Such instances of a similarly liberal ex- 
penditure are very common.' ' — [P. 55.] 

We have quoted this passage as an illus- 
tration of the sort of mistakes that, we have 
said above, are made by the travellers of the 
best intentions. Our readers, who live in 
and near Boston, will probably be quite sur- 
prised to hear for the first time of the ** vil- 
lage of Storey,'* in the "township of Sto- 
rey," only eight miles off. There is no tovm- 
ship of this name in Massachusetts anywhere, 
ana there certainly is no village of the 
name within eight miles of Boston. There 
is no township of the name in all New Eng- 
land. Were it not that the city of Cam- 
bridge (which, however, has a much larger 
valuation than $500,000) is mentioned in 
the same paragraph, we should be inclined 
to think that the name ** village of Storey " 
was intended to allude to that place as 
having been the residence of the late Justice 
Story. As it is, we are entirely at a loss to 
know what locality it is which nas received 
such an agreeable notoriety at the hands of 
our traveller. 

On his next subject, that of " Railways," 
Mr. Tremenheere has collected considerable 
information, which enables him to give a con- 
nected and clear account of the principal 
lines. He has annexed to the book a good 



railway-map of the United States, compiled 
by himself n*om the best sourc^ of informa- 
tion which he could attain ; because, he 
says, that, up to the time of his leaving the 
country, no railway-map had been published, 
giving a complete idea of the subject. We 
are surprised that some of the gentlemen 
whom he saw here should not have shown 
him the large official map of our railroads, 
drawn up in accordance with an order of one 
of the houses of Congress a year or two since, 
which is very similar in its design and exe- 
cution to his own, except that it is upon a 
rather larger scale. He ha^ also occupied 
considerable space with facts and data for 
an estimate of the probable paying price at 
which American wheat can be dehvered in 
any large quantity at "Liverpool, a matter of 
much interest abroad. 

The next subject considered is " Water 
Supply, and means of cleanliness in the 
cities and larger towns." This part of the 
book is occupied chiefly with a description 
of the way in which water is furnished at 
the public expense in many places in this 
country, which results, he says, in a gene- 
ral aspect of cheerfulness and cleanliness, 
presenting a contrast by no means flatter- 
ing to some of the English centres of mining 
and manufacturing population. After alluf 
ing to the nuisances m this respect, which 
are allowed to exist in some parts of Eng- 
land, he gives the following quite sprigh^ 
picture : — 

^^ It is not needful to state what means 
are taken to prevent them in the United 
States. We have means enough of our 
own if they were but used. Better it will 
be that they should be used, and that 
quickly, before others are demanded not 
quite in accordance with our present no- 
tions. 

"The * luxury of cold water' is one 
which certain of'^ our great companies seem 
to think unnatural to man, — of cold water, 
at least, in abundance and purity. It is 
rather tantalizing to one who leaves Lon- 
don in the beginning of August, to find him- 
self in ten days in cities across the Atlantic, 
where bath-rooms are almost as numerous 
as bed-rooms in every private house of any 

Sretensions to the comfort that even a mo- 
crate competency can command, and where 
the purest of water is let in at the highest 
habitable part of every building, in unSmit- 
ed quantity, and for a most moderate pay- 
ment. It is somewhat amusing, too, to see 
the Irish maidens in Philadelphia (in their 
usual vocation of housemaids, there as else- 
where) tripping out in the early morning 
upon the broad brick foot-pavements, and 
screwing a small hose, of an inch in dia- 
meter, to a brass cock concealed under a 
little iron plate near the kerbstone ; then, 
with an air of command over the refreshing 
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element, directing u copious shower agajnit 
the windowH, shutters, front door, white 
marble stepH, elegant iron railing, green 
shrubs, small and much cherished grass-plot, 
heavy blossomed creepers hnn^ng on neat 
trelLs-work, and fiualt; upon the grateiul 
acacias, or the silver maple, or the catalpn, 
or the alanthuB, or the mountain-ash above 
hcrhead. Neit advances a graver character, 
whose business it is to ' lay thedust.' He 
drags after him a SDake-like hose some Sfty 
feet long, one end of which he has screwed 
upon the stop-cock fixed to a post by the 
side of the pavement ; while from the brass 

Eipe of the other end, whicii he holds in his 
and, ho throws a strongjetoter the street, 
and a considerable distance beyond the 
point at which ho hafi arrived when he has 
come ' to the end of his tether.' 

" He then removes the screw-end to the 
next cock, which is at the proper distance to 
enable him to reach, by the jet from the 
hose, the point where be left off. The jet is 
also eminently serviceable in cleaning 
streets, courts, and alleys, which can never 
be sufficiently purified by mere sweeping ; 
and also for clearing out drains and sewers, 
and preventing accumulations which cause 
offensive and noxious exhalations. It is re- 
commended for that purpose in the 'Report 
of the General Board of Health on the Sup- 
ply of Water t«) the Metropulis ' (London, 
lti50, p. 231) ; and experimonU with it are 
adverted to, which had been made at Shel^ 
field and elsewhere, apparently without a 
knowledge of the fact of its sui^essful and 
very popular use in the United States. No 
one who has seen it in operation there, and 
who has also experienceil the comfort and 
luxurv of an abundant supply of fresh, 
sparkling, cool, and, what is of more conse- 
quence than all, most agreeably sotl water, 
in the hotels and private houses, can fail to 
feel himself under the temptation to encou- 
rage a wish, that the individual members of 
our large London Companies, and they 
alone, might l>e confined to the use of their 
own hard and muddv water for the rest of 
their lives." — [Pp. '108 — 111. ] 

The next portion of Sir. Treinenbeere's 
book is under the bend of"' Ballot." After 
premising that he was " among probably 
the few Enelishmen who witne8.ied the re- 
cent proceeding of t4kking the votes at the 
state elections in the city of Boston, for the 
first time by secret ballot," he says that it 
may not perhaps be undesirable that he 
should record what he witnessed, and the 



"The cause of the change in the mode of 
voting was the following: At the election 
last year for the office of Senator to Con- 
gress, the votes were given by the ' Gene- 



either candidate being able to obtain the 
required majority of two-thirds of the whole 
number of electors. At length, one party 
carried the proposition that the votes abould 
be ^ven bj secret ballot. The result was 
that one of the candidates was elected by a 
majority of one. The sucoessliil party sub- 
sequently caused a measure to be passed by 
the State legislature, making the votinE by 
secret ballot compulsory at the State etec- 
tions."- [P. IK.] 

This sentence is full of mistakes. " The 
cause of tlie change in the mode of votiivg" 
wiis no such thing as that assigned by Mr. 
Tremenbeere. The use of envelopes at 
elections, which is the only new thing pro- 
vided for by the seeret ballot law, so uaUed, 
was proposed long before — at least two 
years l>efore — the election of Mr. Charles 
Sumner to the national Senate. It was 
ui^d, we believe, as one of the naeasurea 
of "State Reform," agitated before the 
election of the members of the legislature 
which passed it. It was recommended by 
the Governor in his inaugural address at 
the beginning of the session, January I6th, 
while Mr. Sumner's election was not till 
April 24tb. If we mistake not, the bill had 
already passed the Senate, and was await- 
ing the action of the House at the latter 
date. Again, it is true that there was a 
long series of ballotings lor senator, before 
a choice was elTected ; but that was not be 
cause two-thirds of the votes could not be 
concentrated on any one candidate, since a 
majority only is requisite for a choice by the 
universal usage of the Massachusetts Le- 
gislature. The cause of the long-protracted 
ballotings was, that not even a bare mt^jo- 
Hty of tlie votes could be united upoa any 
one, until the twenty-sixth ballot, when 
Mr. Sumner received one hundred and nine- 
three out of three hundred and eighty- 
ir votes, or exactly the number necessary 
a choice, viz. one more than half the 
whole number. The real fact is that the 
proposition to use cnvebpes in the bollot- 
mg rather rose from the plan of rcquirinc 
their use in all elections than caused it. U 
was proposed by a leading member of the 
opposition in the house, and it vras adopted 
viumtmnus/y, (so far from being carriea by 
"one party"!) a single member speaking, 
but not voting, against it. It was assented 
to thus by men of all parties, in the l>elief 
that there would thus bo afforded on oppor- 
tunity of testing the proposed scheme. 
How far, and in what way, the immediate 
election of one of the candidates resulted 
from the measure, we do not propose to 
consider ; simply remarking, however, that 
if some floating stories of the day weie to 
be credited, it was not because the eiiv»- 
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lojtes prevented ^ud. Since, however, the 
use or envelopes at the senatorial election 
in the House of Representatives was sus- 
tained by the unanimous voice of the v?hole 
house, and was subsequent to the bef!;inning 
of the agitation for their use in sil elec- 
tions throughout the State, it is clearly 
incorrect to say that " the successful party 
subsequently '^ caused the passage of the 
secret ballot law, so called. 

There is, however, a greater mistake than 
these inaccuracies of detail underlying Mr. 
Tremenheere^s remarks upon the ballot, 
which is likely to cause misunderstanding 
and confusion m the minds of his readers. 
The mistake lies in supposing that we never 
had secret ballot here until the use of en- 
velopes at elections was required, a year 
ago. This measure makes more perfect, 
perhaps, the old system ; but the old sys- 
tem is what would be called in Enghmd 
and in most parts of this country '* secret 
ballot: " it was very fiur from being the 
viva voce or public system. Formerly, each 
voter deposited his ballot, consisting of a 
piece of white paper, upon which was writ- 
ten or printed the name of his candidate, 
held, if he chose, with the name upon the 
under side, in the box, while his name was 
checked by the selectmen or inspectors. 
Now the whole system is exactly the same, 
with this single diflference, that the ballots 
are required to be enclosed in sealed enve- 
lopes ; the object of the new provision being 
to effect more perfectly what was aimed at 
before, though but partially secured, viz. 
that the elector should be able to deposit 
his vote without acquainting the bystanders 
or inspectors with his preferences. But the 
old system, it will be readily seen, though 
a less perfect secret ballot, was neverthe- 
less what would be called by that name 
anywhere except in Massachusetts. 

After stating what he saw and heard at 
the Massachusetts election, Mr. Tremen- 
heere has a good deal to say upon the subject 
of bribery at our elections. He is able to 
fortify his remarks by some facts, which, we 
regret to say, we are afraid are but too 
true, and some citations from the messages 
of Gov. Hunt, of New York, upon the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless he has entirely overra- 
ted the facility with which, as he seems to 
suppose, an election can be fraudulently 
carried by the corruption of the inspectors 
or examiners. He is led into his misap- 
prehension by extending his English notions 
to this country. In England, we believe, 
the polls for an election of a member of 
parliament are opened only at one place, 
at which all the electors must attend, no 
matter how long the distance, or how large 
the district. Of course, if the receivers of 
the votes at this one polling-place could be 
bribed, the thing vrould m done at once. 



But an election is managed very difierently 
in this country. Here there are polls 
opened in each precinct, or township, or 
ward of a city ; so that, even including the 
metropolitan districts, there are from twelve 
to seventy places in the district where 
votes are received for a meml)er of Con- 
gress. The number of votes at each are 
returned to some general oflficer (in Massa- 
chusetts the Governor) , who adds them to- 
gether, and declares the result. Since 
there are generally three inspectors at each 
polling-place, in order to carry an election 
by bribery against any very large real and 
decided popiuar sentiment, it would be ne- 
cessary to bribe a great number of persons ; 
for, the number of voters at each place and 
their general preferences being so well 
known, returns &lse to any great extent 
would be instantly detected. When we 
add to this, that, in Massachusetts, the 
selectmen who act as inspectors in the 
towns, and the wardens and inspectors in 
the cities, are compelled by law to open the 
envelopes, and sort and count the ballots in 
open town or ward meeting, in the presence 
01 as many citizens as choose to look on, it 
is evident that there is really but little 
ground to apprehend misrepresentation of 
the popular will on account of fraud, 
bribery, and corruption, in the way that Mr. 
Tremenheere fears. 

The next subject is "The Press." The 
American newspapers come in for admira- 
tion at their number and size, and condem- 
nation of the virulent tone, often, of their 
articles. The unjust denunciation of Eng- 
land common among the people, and fos- 
tered, he thinks, by the press, particularly 
attracted the traveller's attention. He 
thinks he sees its origin in the meagre na- 
ture of our school-histories, in which the 
glory of the defeat of the British by our 
forerathers is represented, without doing 
justice to the character of that people. 

The next division of the book is the con- 
cluding ** General Remarks," in which 
many subjects, amone them American 
** manners," are touched upon vri th a spirit 
of fairness, and even of compliment, wnich 
it is gratifying to meet with. The matter 
of slavery, out of which some English tra- 
vellers here make so much difficulty, he dis- 
misses with the following brief and judicious 
remarks : — 

" On the slavery question I do not touch ; 
not because I feel in the least degree indif- 
ferent to it, but because I have a strong 
opinion that all comments on it from this 
country do more harm than good. It is a 
heavy weight on the minds of the most 
thoughtful inhabitants of the United States, 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Interference of any kind only tends to exas- 
perate feelings already perhaps too much hea- 
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t«d for calm considention. If itcooldbepnt 
aside and forgotten for five jears, it would 
be a great gain for all parties. A practica- 
ble sututJOD might tben perhaps be amTcd 
at. We maj cost asitured Chat Dothing that 
can be said on this side of the water can 
add to the impresgioD of the momentous fact, 
that the slave population are alrcadj 
3,000,000, and in the lifetuDC of manr now 
in ciistenM will poBsibl/ be fi,O0O,O0O. 
Still lcB8 do taunt and cnmination become 
us, whose pTedoeessora brought to that 
countrf the first elements of the present 
tremendous problem (Juntsta date drinjituti 
yuoi)." — [P. 155.] 

The remainder of the book, as we hare 
said, is occupied with the notes on Canada. 

On the whole, then, we regard Mr. Tre- 
menheere's " Notes " as forming a viUuable 
book, which must open to British roaders 
some new and interesting views of this 
country ; and although containhig. as we 
have pointed out, some mistakes, jet genu- 
rallj correct and &ir. 

LITEBABT NOTES. 

We have devoted rather more snuce than 
nsuoi this week to notices of hoolts, in the 
hope of including in the volume of " To- 
Day " which this number completes, our 
remarks upon the books published during 
the first half of the year. We have not, 
however, succeeded wholly in accompli sliing 
this end, and must omit mentioning, except 
in the briefest manner, several bwihs, which 
we shiill probably revert to again. These 
are William Russell's new " riiiversity 
Speaker," published by James Muiiroe s, 
Co. Dotit^m; on account of the "Irish 
Settlers in America," by T. D. McUec, a 
work upon an interesting subject, and going 
back to the earlicHt tines, published by 
Patrick Donahoe, Boston; Airs. Caroline 
Leo UenU's new novel, "Eollne, or Mag- 
nolia Vale," which is quite nn amusing 
story, published by A. Hart, Fbiludetphia; 
a new issue of Miss Leslie's ptipulur " Pcn- 
dl Sketches," by the same publishers ; W. 
M. Gould's "Zephyrs from Italy and Si- 
cily," published by tbo AppleWns, New 
York ; Lawson's " History of Banking," an 
American edition of a standard work in its 
line, edited by J. Smith Hotnans, pub- 
lished by Goula 4 Lincoln, Boston ; Oliver 
B. Bunce's " Romance of the Revolution," 
published by Bunce &, Brother, New York ; 
William H. Stiles's " Austria in 1S48-9," 
published by the Uarpors, New York. 

Mb. Sahdxl E. Drake is to be the author 
of anew "History of Boston." Tlie nature 
of the subject, and the abilities of the oditiir, 
with his &cilicies for acquiring tiie necessary 
materials, will doubtless niuku this an inte- 



resting and TaluaUs work. Hr- Drake ■■ 
in possession of the papers left by the late 
Dr. Snow, the author of the well-known 
work on the some subject. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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At the recent centennial celebration in | 
Danvers, a letter was received froox Geor^ 

Feabody, Esq. of London, who waa bom in | 
that town, which he had dii«cted should ' 
not be opened until the time for toasts at 
the centennial dinner should arrive. At 
that time the seal was accordingly broken, 
when Uie letter was found to contain senti- 



o9er of twenty thousand dollars, to oonati- 
tute a fund to be appropriated uiuler the 
management of twelve trustees for the insti- 
tution and maintenance of a Lyceum and 
Free Public library'. It may readily he 
ima^ned that the announcement of this 
mumficent and valuable gift woa received 
with the utmost enthusiasm bj those 
present. 

TO THE KCITOR Or TO-DIT. 

Deab Sib, — In the article " Luke's Iron 
Cn>wn," in your last number, yoa npeftk of 
" the individual mentioned by Mr. Edward 
Livingsbm in his replv to President Jefltjr- 
son, who left Scotlana by the nante of Fer- 
guson, and turned up at New Orleans as 
Peter Gun." 1 presume that thia ia the 
way that Mr. livuigston told the fortunes 
of the name of the individual ; and, as it is a 
less fanciful story than that I am about to 
relate,! sup)iose it is more likely to be true. 
The version of the stery, however, which I 
have heard, is this, — that the man's real 
name was Flint; that, in some of the Ger- 
man districts in the West, Ins name became 
translated inte Fcuerstein, which caused him 
to be addressed as Fergiuon; and ailorwniils 
going te New Orleans, among the French, his 
name was again translated into IHirre-i- 
fusil, which, on his return home, was trans- 
lated back into the barbarous Ei^lish name, 
Ptler Gun : so that he left home as Flint, 
and come back as Gun. Yours, q. 
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The class which graduated at Dartmouth 
Collef^ in 182G hai'e been inrited to meet 
at their "Alma Mater" on the next Com- 
luenccmeut at that college, which falls on 
Thursday, July 20. The progress of time 
has doubled the meaniog figurca in the date 
of their graduation, bo that it seems quite 
fitting that the class of '2& should meet in 
'52. Those members of the class who may 
be able to attend are requested to report 
themselves, upon their amvol in Hanover, to 
Professor Young; and any member of the 
class who finds that he must denv himself 
the pleasure ia requested te send to the 
care of that gentleman '* a letter to the class, 
coDtaintng &8 present location and circum- 
stances, and BO much of his personal history 
08 be may think proper to communicate." 

A TEATBLiBB may start from New York 



n the morning, 



le of these si 



ir days. 



take the train for Troy, and, at eleven 
o'clock, find there the train for Rutland 
waitinghim. It will cany him through the 
Oreen Mountaine, in Vermont, to BcUows 
Falls, where the conductor on the Cheshire 
Road will be glad to take him in hand, and 
forward him throujch Eltohbui^ to Wor- 
cester, where he wul find the engine which 
will haul him to Allyn's Point the same 
evening, for him to take his sapper and his 
night's sleep on the " Connecticut," as she 
carries him through the Sound. He will 
reach his fcmily at New York in less than 
twenty-four houm fifom the time he left 
them. Probably, indeed, he will be so 
charmed with the trip that he will at onoe 
take Mrs. Q. and the children hy the same 
route tlio next day. 

The speed is not higher than we are used 
to. Wq Bpeak of thiB merely as a round 
trip, where the tnuns and boats interlock 
well. The travoller has made twenty-five 
or thirty miles an hour, on an average, 
while away. 

But, in chat time, he has passed through 
three whole degrees of latitude and as 
many of longitude. He has altered the 
length of his daylight materiolty, and altered 
it back again. iSs wateh has been twelve 
minutes wrong, and has been put right 
agun without his touching it. 

It seems as if he had drcum-traveUai a 
large space. In fact, if he could make 
seven tnousand five hundred such journeys in 
sncceBsion, be oould uae up the whole Bur- 
fiwe of the world. 



A BBOKEV HZAKT. 



Thx interesting case of a literally broken 
heart we sutQoin, was related by Dr. J. K. 
MitcheU, of the Jefienon College, Philadel- 



phia, to his class last winter, while lectu- 
ring upon the diseasea of the heart. It will 
be seen, on perusing it, that the expression 
"broken-hearted" is not merely figura- 

In the early part of hia medical career, 
Dr. M. accompanied as surgeon a packet 
that sailed between Liverpool and one of 
our southern ports. On the return voyage, 
soon after leaving Uvciriool, while the doc- 
tor and the captam of the vessel , a weather- 
beaten son of Neptune, but possessed of un- 
commonly fine feelings and strong impulses, 
were conversing in the latter's stato-room, 
the captain opened a large chest, and care- 
fully took out a number of articles of various 
desoriptiona, which ho arranged upon a 
table. Dr. M., surprised at the display of 
coatly jewels, ornaments, dresses, and all 
the varied paraphernalia of which ladies are 
naturally ftnd, inquired of the capt^ his 
object in having made so many valuable 
purchases. The sailor, in reply, sdd that 
for seven or eight yeara he had been devo- 
tedly attached to a lady, to whom he had 
several times made proposals of marriage, 
hut was as often rejected ; that her refusal 
to wed him, however, bad only stimulated 
his love to greater exertion ; and that finally, 
upon renewing his ofier, declaring in the 
ardency of his passion that without her so- 
ciety life was not worth living for, she 
consented tu become his bride upon his return 
from liis next voyape. He was bo ove^yed 
at the prospect of a marriage from which, in 
the warmth of his feelings, he probably antici- 
pated more happineaa than is usually allotted 
to mortals, that he spent all his ready 
money, while in London, for bridal gifts. 
After gazing at them fondly for some time, 
and remarking oo them in turn, " I think 
this will please Annie," and "lorn suro 
she will like that," he replaced them with 
the utmost care. This ceremony he re- 
peated every day during the voyage ; and 
the doctor often observed a tear glistening 
in his eye, as he spoke of the pleasure he 
would have in presenting them te hia ofili- 
snced bride. On reaching his destination, 
the captain arrayed himself with more than 
usual precision, and disembarked as soon as 
possible, to hasten to his love. Ae he was 
about to step into the carriage awaiting 
him, he was called aside hy two gentlemen 
who desired to moke a communication, the 
purport of which was that the lady had 
proved unfaithful to the trust reposed in 
her, and had married another, with whom 
she hod decamped shortly before. Instantly 
the captain was observed to clap his hand 
8 breast, and fall heavily to the ground. 
raa taken up, and conveyed te hiB room 
on the vessel. Dr. M. was immediately 
summoned ; hut, before he reached the poor 
captain, be was dead. A post mortem exa- 
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minatioQ revealed th« cause of hie unfortu- 
nate decease. His heart was found literally 
torn in twain '. The treiaendoua propulsion 
of the blood, consequent upon sncn a violent 
nervous shock, forued the powerful muscular 
tissues asunder, and life was at an end. 
Tbe heart was bboken. l. 

Ssniibntg, Fa. 

WHIPPLE'S CHBT8TAI0TTPE. 
Tbeeb has not been anj one of tbe phato- 
gniphic diBcoverieB so pretty a» the chrj- 
stalotjpes produeed by Mr. J. A. Whipple, 
on artist or this city ; and, to judge from its 
present promise, none will be more widely 
used. Although it is a year or two since 
Mr. Whipple took out his patents for some 
parts of the process, some recent results of 
it hare been so Ixiautiful thut it acquires 



speak, of the aensitivi 
compouDds which change color in the light. 
On this plate ha takes a^icture. As in all 
such pictures, when prepared alter Talbot's 
process on paper, the light objects are here 
represented the darkest, and the dark ones 
the lightest. A bkck man with a white 
hat becomes a whit« man with a black one. 
The lights in this glass picture are trans- 
parent. The shades are opaque. In the 
preparation of this plate, we presume, is Mr. 
WhVple-s invention. 

Now, take this plate, jilace under it a 
sheet of paper prepared with one of the pho- 
tographic solutions, and let the sun strike 
through. The light parts of the plate are 
copied dark, and vice m-jd. Of course the 
black man gets a black face again, and a 
white hat. 

The thing has been done these thirteen 
yean with paper. But this use of the pro- 
cess in glass, often tried, has never, to our 
knowledge, succeeded with any thing ap- 
proaching the beauty of Mr. Whipple's 
specimeus. Of counie, one glass plate 
made, the paints from it in paper may be 
multiplied mdelinitely ; and laces, statues, 
and miildiogs are printed off with exquisite 
distinctness, but as softly shaded as tbe 
light and shade can fall u^n them. Some 



e beautiful. 



NET OEBIUH VOEES OB AKEBICA. 
A LATE number of the Leipsic Illustrirte 
Zeitung mentions two new works on the 
Dnitea States of North America, recently 
published in Germany. One of these is 
'• L. Baumboch's Letters from a Home in 
the United States," and the other is "Dr. 
A, Kirsten's Sketches of the United 
States." The reviewer ofthese works says, 



that " they ore rich in iDterestiii^ inci- 
dents, and valuable from the credibility and 
character of their authors. The authtw' of 
the finit,Von Baumboch, is from the electo- 
rate uf Hesse, and was for many years a 
member of the German Parliament, and has 
sought to make liis book an expression of 
his entire sutisfiiction with the state of 
things in America, as it is seen by him 
from his tittle hermitage on the upjjer 
part of the Ohio. He describes the sita- 
ation of respectable and well-provided 
colonists. Rural life and colonist liJe he 
gives us in true and lively colors. The 
<itheT work, that of Dr. Kiraten, represents 
city life, especially in New York, raltinion;, 
and Philadelphia, in the every-day guise 
in which American life appeara te stranjeers, 
and which repulses tliem Dy its lack of tbe 
poetical element, and ite mercantile cold- 
ness. He represents the too rigid adhe- 
rence of tbe people to tyrannical customs, 
with the bad footmg on which private inters 
course is placed ; the personal security oC 
individuals being often put to hazard by tbe 
native inhabitante, — an inconvenieace &am 
which he represents himself to have suf- 
fered." ^e believe this book tma not 
reached America in tbe ori^al or a trans- 
lation. It is matter of curiosity to know on 
what grounds the author makes sucb grave 
charges against the inhalutante of some of 
the principal cities of America. 



VATIOVAL FICIUBEB. 

passed the United States 
Senate on the 8th inst. directing the Com- 
mittee on the Library to inquire into the 
eipedieDi^y of ordering six new pictures frvm 
native artiste. The resolution proposes that 
Mr. Leutze repeat for Congress hia punting 
of Washington crossing the Delaware, and 
ptunt a companion te it, representing Wash- 
ington rallying the American troops at 
Monmouth. Two other pictures are pro- 



the Battie of Bunker Hill ; and it is pro- 
posed that Mr. Rothermel, of Pennsylvania, 
execute two others, the subjecta likewise to 
be drawn trwn the history of our Bevulu- 

Mr. Rothermel is an artist, few of whose 
pictures have been seen here. They have 
abounded in the Philadelphia exbihitiDns. 
and been kindly criticized there. He 
handles boldly the subjecte of romantic and 
middle-^ history, which Mr. Leutse treats 
so mognincently ; and, with much merit of 
his own, suggests too much the idea that 
he is working after Leutze. To people not 
used to his pictures, the heads or the difle- 
rent parties represented in hia earlier works 
seem very large for their bodies ; but this 
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effect gradually fades out of the later ones. 
We have never seen any picture of his, in- 
troducing figures as large as life. 

Whatever disposition is made of this pro- 
posal, we trust Mr. Allston's wish may be 
remembered. When some Vandal proposed 
that he should paint the ** Battle of New 
Orleans," he only answered, — one can 
imagine with what a sigh, — "No more 
batUe-pieoes ! " 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The Diplomacy of thb Revolution. An 
Historical ' Study. By William Henry 
Trescot. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

We heartily welcome this brief but admi- 
rable historical treatise from the pen of a 
gentleman of South Carolina. The triumphs 
of American diplomacy during the Revolu- 
tion, though less widely known, are not less 
creditable than those of American valor ; 
and a knowledge of it, and of the principles 
on which it proceeded, seems at this time 
especially necessary, in view of the increased 
complexity and importance of our European 
diplomatic relations. 

According to Mr. Trescot, the promoters 
of the American revolution found, at the 
outset of their undertaking, a political sys- 
tem among European nations, established 
by the Peace of Westphalia, the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and the Peace of Paris in 1763, 
based upon these three principles : First, 
the community of national interest war- 
ranting national interference ; second, the 
recognized necessity of a relative ecjuality of 
national power ; and third, the direct im- 
portance to the European system of any 
changes in the colonial strength of the 
European maritime powers. Of course, this 
last-mentioned principle furnished our an- 
cestors with a most effective appeal for 
assistance and recognition to those European 
powers who were jealous of the increasing 
maritime and colonial superiority of Great 
Britsdn. The questions, accoroingly, pro- 
posed for solution by the author are. Did 
the United States accept the principles of 
the system into which they sought to enter ? 
And what practical obligations did such an 
acknowledgment imply f These inquiries 
are answered by a discriminating sketch of 
American diplomacv from 1775 to the defi- 
nitive treaty of 1783, clearly unfolding the 
objects and pretensions of our people in 
their secession from the mother country. 
We cannot in our limits do any justice to 
the judicious and instructive conclusions to 
which the author has been led, but merely 
quote the following for the consideration of 
those theorizers who so much delight to 
trace the germs of new and startling ideas 
in the formation of our institutions : — 



" The United States then took their places 
in the world as the inventors of no new 
political doctrine, as the disturbers of no old 
political rights, but, like any other nation, 
to influence and be influenced by the cir- 
cumstances of the time. Republics were 
not novelties, even in the European system ; 
and the great practical consequence of the 
recognition of tne United States was simply, 
that, in obedience to the law of progress 
which governs all growth, the balance of 
power must hencerorth be adjusted for a 
wider sphere, for more momentous interests, 
and for greater ends.** 

Notwithstanding the unpretending tone 
of this little work, it is clearly the result of 
careful inquiry and reflection ; and no one 
can read it without feeling grateful to the 
writer for his labors in bringing into distinct 
relief a most glorious, though too much 
neglected, portion of our national history. 



The Hundred Boston Orators. By James 
Spear Loring. Boston : John P. Jewett 
&Co. 

This book which, we observe, is character- 
ized in advertisements as ** Loring's Great 
Work,*' is a very curious one, and certainly 
** great ** as regards size. It is a large oc- 
tavo of seven hundred pages. The names of 
all the various orators, appointed by the mu- 
nicipal authorities and other public bodies, 
in the city of Boston since the year 1770, 
are arranged in chronological order ; and 
under each name are placed such facts of an 
historical or biographical nature, and such 
other matter, as occurred to the editor, or 
were collected by him (as the preface says) 
"after a cuireful research, pursued with an 
intense devotion during a period of nearly 
four years,** and, in most but not all cases, 
extracts from their orations. We do not pre- 
cisely understand the suitableness of the 
name of the book. In the first place, why 
call it the " Hundred Boston Orators," when 
it contains notices of one hundred and fifty 
such? But, further than this, the most 
valuable portion of the book does not result 
from any general plan with regard to these 
orators carried regularly out. A remark 
made by John A£ims m 1816 is quoted 
upon the title-page, as follows : ** I would 
have these orations collected and printed in 
volumes, and then write the history of the 
last forty-five years in commentaries upon 
them.** The implication of this remark, 
that these orations furnish materials enough 
for our history since the time of the Boston 
Massacre in 1770, is undoubtedly true ; and 
the wish he expresses in it, that such a mine 
of materials might be opened to the public 
by printing the orations, is well-founded, 
and this suggestion is one which we should be 
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glad to see carried oot. But Mr. Loring him- 
self most see, that, although he has printed 
the remark on his title-page, his book does 
not fulfil its idea. The detached extracts 
occasionally given in his volume from some 
of the orations are very different from the 
orations themselves ; and what value they 
might possess is diminished by the way 
in which they are printed in connection witn 
the text, and the reader* s ignorance of the 
principles which have been employed in 
their selection. Neither do the oiographi- 
cal notices of the orators match each other 
fit)m any point of view : there is a diflfer- 
ence in length among them, not correspond- 
ing in any way with their relative interest. 
Thus they vary ftt)m the few lines contain- 
ing the oriefest abstract of genealogical 
facts with the record of a single dinner 
toast, which is all that is given in the case 
of Mr. Bassett, to several pages in the case 
of orators deserving mention in no greater 
degree. The style of the writing is in the 
highest degree awkward and inelegant: 
sentences arc often prolonged to a dangerous 
length, and twisted and turned in almost 
inexplicable folds. 

These objections to this book, it should 
be remarked, must mostly be charged to its 
singular name, which does not suggest its 
true nature. It nevertheless contains so 
much that is interesting and valuable, and 
is a store-house so well filled with facts else- 
where inaccessible to most people, that, on 
the whole, we are by no means inclined to 
condemn it, but, on the contrary, welcome 
its publication. The editor has apparently 
been indefatigable in his research for histo- 
rical and biographical matter, particularly 
facts connected with the lives of Boston 
men, which he has here presented to the 
public tacked upon the names of this or 
that orator ; ana, although he has adopted 
a singular way for displaying his col- 
lections, and much that is in the book 
is useless and wholly forei^ to its general 
plan, it contains many things which must 
be viewed as valuable additions to the 
world's stock of information. The facts 
and statements thus embraced in the book 
are indeed of all degrees of interest and 
value ; about the lowest grade being, in 
our opinion, the names of the subjects 
treated of in his college exhibition and com- 
mencement parts, given with each orator who 
graduated at Harvard. The most casual 
reader cannot fail to find, however, in this 
volume a great deal of matter that is new 
and entertaining. Old pieces of poetry 
have been hunted up, by various authors, 
and inserted under the name of some orator 
or other, which are oflen quite amusing. 
The editor, with commendable modesty, does 
not claim for the book absolute exemption 
from errors ; but, so far as oar examination 



has gone, we have foond its Btatements 
mainly correct. 



Eleven Weeks in Europe, and What may 
be Seen in that lime. By James Free- 
man Clarke. Boston : lienor. Reed, & 

Fields. 

It cannot be expected that a period of eleven 
weeks spent in a flying tour tnroaeh parts of 
England, Switzerland, and the Cow Coun- 
tries, should enable any one to tell liis readers 
much that is new, or to describe scenes and 
incidents which have, as yet, found their 
way into no ioumalist's scrap-bag. Who- 
ever open this book with the expectation of 
such descriptions must be grievously disap- 
pointed. It is fortunate, however, that 
there is a large class of readers who cherish 
no such expectations ; who, in fact, prefer 
what is old, familiar, and friend-Uke, to 
what is new and strange. They are inte- 
rested in books of travel all the more, be- 
cause they bring back vividly to their minds 
the impressions produced oy scenes, pic- 
tures, places, or people, which were once 
fresh and strong, while the thin^ which 
gave rise to them were still distinctlj yiable 
to the imagination, before the picture pre- 
sented by tneir own eyes, or by the graphic 
description of some gifled sight-seer, had 
faded fr^m their memory. The more &mi- 
liar, therefore, a landscape is to such read- 
ers, the more do they relish any sketch of 
it by another, either with pen or pencil. 
There is, in fact, in all such sketches a 
peculiar and somewhat fascinating union of 
novelty and old acquiuntanceship, the latter 
arising from what the artist (painter or 
writer) has in common vrith ourselves ; the 
former from what is peculiar to himself, 
and that which makes his individoality. 
Each traveller sees with his oym eyes ; and 
we all know what different sights different 
men may see in the same places. The 
familiar story of "Eyes ana No E^es'' 
taught everybody this early in life ; and 
therefore, no matter how many people may 
write books of European travels, each pa^ 
ing over the same ground, they will allde- 
scribe scenes similar, yet distinct, so far as 
the capacities of our language will permit 
them to maintain those distinctions; to 
which, it must be allowed, there is a limi t 
So, in a kindred art, many painters have 
transmitted to us their idylls of heavenlv 
beauty and purity in their paintings of the 
Madonna, or have endeavored to embody 
their conceptions of the divine majesty, 
mercy, and love of the Saviour, in the human 
form, and fix upon the canvass these fleeting 
visions ; yet the style of the great mastos is 
entireW separate and distinct : the Madon- 
nas of*^ Raphael and Rubens are neyer con- 
founded. Daubers and copyists, whether 
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na ptunters or writers, are insufferable; but 
a man who thinka, feels, and acts iDdepcn- 
dently nod urieinally, consdous of his own 
powers, willacldom find any subject on which 
those powers may be exerted, worn out. 

The facilitiea tor travelling have been so 
much increased of late in Europe that one 
may see a great deal in eleven weeks. We 
need not follow Mr. Clarke in his wander- 
ings. An enthusiastic seeker after the 
beautiful, both in nature and in art, he did 
not waste or misspend his time, but em- 
ployed it to the best advantage. The lake 
scenery of England, some of the fine coun- 
try-seats of the noblemen and wealthy 
commoners, one or more of the old walled 
towns, and the principal cathedrals of 
Germany, Belgium, and England, were all 
seen, though the visits were often fiying 
ones. Three weeks were devoted to a 
walking journey in Switiertod ; and all the 
places where pictures were to be seen, to 
which admittance could in any way be ob- 
tained, were leisurely walked through, to 
a&j the least. The descriptions are thoae 
of^a gentleman, a scholar, and a man of 
taste. There occur one or two digressious 
which strike us as somewhat long and 
tedious, and which mar the harmony of the 
book; and the annoyances experienced trom 
the perseverance and importunities o{ valets 
lie vlace are m.idu entirely too prominent ; 
while the humorous pnssagos of the book 
are failures. But the first impressions, 
produced by every object of interest, are 
well given ; and toere are many sound cri- 
ticisms and reQections, combined with much 
Dsefiil information. Few thinga are described 
which have not already the aspect of old 
fiiends. There are, however, some accounts 
of the pictiires of the modem school of 
painters, which have not yet found their 
way into many books of tn.veis ; and of 
these, if we had space, we should be glad 
to give our readers a specimen. 



Tbis is the title of a new book, very much in 
the style of " Queechy." So great, indeed, 
in the resemblance, that one is very much 
disposed to fancy that its author. Amy 
Lothrop, must be sister-in-law, or. at least, 
second cousin, of Miss Eliiabeth Wetherell. 
The atmosphere of thia book is very much 
like that. The heroine is a young girl who 
tells her own story, and who is placed in a 
similar course of life to that which Elfledo 
passes through. The simple character of 
the hennno and that of her elder sister is 
liappily end pleasingly brought out. 
Une is a little jarred by the cone 
turn to the subject of the book, — the con- 
straint that the want of a suffidency of 



" Dollars and Cents " brings ; and thia un- 
pleasant straitening of inrcumstances strikes 
a chord quite too familiar to bear such con- 
stant fingering. The interest of the book is 
well kept up, thoagh there ia too much of it, 
and in spite of too great repetition in its de- 
scription of spring and autumn scenes. 



FABISlUr SIQETS. 

We give below an extract from the proof- 
sheets of a new book of foreign travel, 
which, as we have already announced, will 
shortly be published by Measra. Jaxes 
MuMBOK k Co., entitled "Parisian Sights 
and French Principles, seen through Ameri- 
can Spectacles." 

" In the heart of Paris, in tlie centre of 
the Seine, connected to either bank by a 
aeriea of bridges, which makes it resemble 
a spider withm its web, ia a quarter of the 
city a stranger's foot seldom enters, — I 
moan the 'lie ^aint Louis.' 1 Imd oflen 
gazed from a distance upon its antique- 
looking mansions, all apparently of one 
character, height, and color, and wondered 
what sort of a race the; sheltered. My 
curiosity grew until I determined upon its 
exploration. The suspension bridge ' De 
la Cit^ ' took me to the rue St. Louis en 
rile, which traverses the island lengthwise. 
The sombre appearance which character- 
ized its exterior become even more appa- 
rent in the interior. The houses were high, 
streets narrow, clean, and quiet ; therewas 
no trace of commerce, and the few shops 
that were to be seen seemed to be there 
becanse they were too poor to move else- 
where. There were no carts or carriages ; 
the few persons in the streets all seemM to 
know each other; to be. in reality, neigh- 
bors. They appeared cheerful and con- 
tented. I looked about to detect if there 
were apartments to let. Although all ap- 
peared so quiet, there was scarcely a ngn 
indicating room lor new comers. Had it 
been at the same hour in a tropical cli- 
mate, I should have explained the universal 
calm hj the afternoon siesta. But there 
were T500 inhabitants, on a very small spot 
of land, to be accounted for some way. I 
am certain I did not see one hundred. The 
greatest sign of life was the passage of on 
omnibus through its narrowest part, on its 
route to the extremity of the external city. 
The streets were acrupulously clean ; 
every thing was old and faded, but neat. 
The qumnt, polygonal spire of open stone- 
work attracted me into tlie church, the only 
public edifice on the island. Its interior 



this core of Paris contrasted so powerfully 
with its nmsy environs, that > it seemed good 
to be there.' I inquired into its history, i 
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could not learn that it had any; a sure 

firoof of uninterrupted calm and contentment, 
t was the nearest practical approach to 
* Egalit^ * I had yet seen in the republic. 
Its manners were unexceptionable : as their 
fathers lived, so lived they. No barricades 
had ever disturbed the sluml)er of its 
streets. No revolutionary hordes had made 
it a stronghold. It« most treasured sou- 
venirs were, that, in the Hotel Lambert, 
Voltaire nlanned his * Ilenriade,' and Napo- 
leon in 1^15 held his last conference with 
M. de Montalives, before he fled from Paris, 
to return to it no more. But its brightest 
boast, and one which makes it the white 
spot of this modem Lutece, is, that it does 
not contain a single prostitute. 

" Leaving the ' De ' by another bridge, 
in five minutes I was a^ain afloat in the 
mighty current of Parisian life. In the 
solitude and silence I had left, it seemed 
that when I had gone I should be missed. 
It was refreshing to believe that one's 
presence was necessary, if but to enliven a 
desert ; but here, an atom among a million 
other atoms, tossed firom side to side in 
efibrts to avoid contact with thousands of 
faces, hands, and feet that one has never 
seen before, and will never meet again, the 
convictions of individual nothingness grew 
strong and sad within me. I felt there 
was no solitude like that of a stranger in a 
strange multitude, speaking a strange 
tongue. Were I to plunge into the rapid 
waters of the Seine, the crowd would gape 
a minute, exclaim 'VoiR un drole,' and 
pass by. 

** Every step in Paris is a lesson in his- 
tory. There is scarcely a street but has had 
its baptism of blood, its barricade, its com- 
bats, its slain, and, more lamentable still, its 
mart3rrs to popular rage, or victims of royal 
revenge. Who can paint a picture that 
shall embrace Parisian character in all its 
shades 1 To-day, light, buoyant, brilliant, 
sympathetic, courteous, enthusiastic in art, 
overfowing with humor, displaying all that 
makes life attractive and graceful; to- 
morrow, ragged, dishevelled, reeking with 
the sweat of a hundred barricades, and 
screaming that dreadful war-cry of crime, 
* 5a ira ! * whose notes carry terror to 
every throne of Europe, and set millions of 
armed men in motion from one extremity to 
the other. Singular race ! — equally ready 
to laugh or fight ; terror-stricken at the 
idea 01 death, banishing firom memory as 
far as possible its dread reality, yet plunging 
into crime and slaughter with the levity of 
bufibons, and the cruelty of Molochs. As I 
threaded my way through the joyous- 
hearted crowd, whose faintest jostle called 
forth a * Pardon, monsieur,' with all the 
interest of tone a mother addresses a child 
upon a supposed hurt, and from whom the 



slightest accident or loss drew forth genu- 
ine expressions of kindness and commisera- 
tion, it was difficult to realize that their 
fathers, almost on the spot where I stood, 
had burned by a slow fire, made slower by 
damp straw, a girl of twenty, stripping her 
nakecl, cutting ofl* her breasts, and slashing 
her fair skin with their sabres heated red 
hot ; while her agonizing screams, borne on 
the still air of a summer evening, were heard 
as far as the Louvre. Her crime was 
wounding a republican soldier. An Iro- 
quois never tortured a woman at the stake : 
this was reserved for chivalric France. 
After this deed, it is no matter of astonish- 
ment that the heart of an aristocrat became 
a savory morsel, and the blood of a coun- 
tryman sweeter than nectar. The canni- 
balism of Paris put to the blush that of 
New Zealand. Pity and indignation never 
grow old at the recollection of the fate of 
the Princess Lamballe ; yet her lot was 
mercy to that of many of her sex, every 
way as deserving. In those days of terror, 
so great was the stupefaction, that it was 
necessary only to say to a victim, * Go to 
your house, remain there, and to-morrow 
morning the cart will call to take you to 
the scaffold,' and he went. 

" The grated archway of the Conciergerie 
still wears the same look of gloom as it did 
during the massacres of September, 171^2, 
in an era when even the tribunal, of which 
a Fouquier Tinville was judge, could not do 
its work of slaughter with sufficient rapidity 
to satisfy the desire of the people for blood. 
Within is still to be seen, deep-stained in 
the very stone, the ' damned spot ' made 
by the blood-dripping sabres of the ruffian 
butchers, yfho, wearied with their work, 
had rested their weapons against the wall, 
while they recruitea their energies by 
copious libations of wine. Those days 
were not the first in which the Conciergerie 
had seen the people slay the nobles within 
its walla. In 1418, its vaults for two days 
resounded to the agony of priests, ladies, 
and lords, murdered oy an infuriated popu> 
lace, who thought to avenge in these cru- 
elties the disasters of Crecy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt. On the 23d of August, 1572, 
its bells, answering the ominous signal of 
St. Germain I'Auserrois, awoke another 
generation of murderers to their work oi 
blood. It was the night of St. Barth^lemi, 
and what a night even for Paris ! Fanati- 
cism sharpened the weapons of hate. Says 
an eye-witness : ' The continual noise of fire- 
arms, the piercing cries of the victims, the 
shouts of tne assassins, the headless trunks 
thrown from the windows or dragged to the 
river, the sack of more than six hundred hou- 
ses, made Paris resemble a city taken by as- 
sault. ' The panacea for eveiy ill has always 
been blood. Has it ever cured its patient? 
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Let Charles YII. answer for the slaugh- 
ter of the Armanaes ; the edict of Nantes 
for St. Barth^lemi ; and a Bourbon monarch 
for the blood of September. Monarch, 
priest, or citizen, imperialist, monarchist, 
republican, or socialist, each in turn adopt 
the sword and perish by the sword. * Paris,' 
exclaimed Henry III. chief of the kingdom, 
but a chief too great and too capricious, 
* thou hast need to be bled to cure thee ; 
also all France, for the frenzy that thou 
communicatest to it. In but tliree days, and 
your walls and your mansions will be seen 
no more ; but only the place where thou hast 
been.' A Dominican, James Clement, bore 
the reply on the part of her citizens to 
their an^ry king on the end of his poinard. 
His death was received with more exultation 
than even that of Louis XVI. Fireworks, 
savage dances, gross caricatures, blood- 
thirsty songs, and a solemn thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, in the proudest of the 
temples of the Prince of Peace, announced 
their joy that another murder was done, 
while the whole city rushed to bless the 
miserable peasant-mother of the assassin. 

** The rancor of political strife affords 
some extenuation for rejoicing in the fall of 
an enemy, oven by the i^ency of crime . But 
what can we think of that spirit which finds 
pleasure in the agonies of a fellow-creature ? 
The populace, so sympathetic with the arti- 
ficial distress which they pay to sec in their 
theatres, weeping at sufferings which have 
no reality beyona the counterfeit emotions 
of mercenary actors, crowd with still greater 
eagerness a place of execution. When 
Damien was tortured in the Place de la 
Gr^ve fiw stabbing Louis XV. the square, 
the windows, the roofs, and every spot 
whence human eyes could reach the assas- 
sin, was occupied even by ladies. For five 
hours they glutted their cold curiosity in his 
agonies. Unmoved, they saw his flesh 
torn off his limbs with red-hot pincers — 
molten lead poured into his wounas — those 
wounds scooped out with knives — disturb- 
injj no mortal part, but probing to the 
qiuck, the vital. As a coup-de-grace, four 
horses were fastened to his limbs to tear 
him asunder. Thev were wearied out in 
vain efforts ; two fresh ones were added, 
and these failed, until the joints of the 
miserable wretch were severed by strokes of 
a hatchet. 

" The * Conciergerie ' cannot be the most 
refreshing sight lor the inhabitant of the 
Tuileries, though it may serve, like the ske- 
leton of the Egyptian banquets, as a moral 
on the pride and instability of rank. Its 
walls have imprisoned alike illustrious vic- 
tims and the neatest of criminals. The 
confinement and torture of Ravaillao failed 
to screen Louis XV. from the knife of Da- 
mien ; and he, in his turn, was no warning 



to Louvel, who aimed to destroy the Bour- 
bon line in one blow. Fieschi, iailingin his 
attempt upon the Orleans king, here spent 
the few days that intervened between him 
and the guillotine. Impartial in its destiny, 
it receives alike royalty and its assassins. 
The memory of Marie Antoinette is indelibly 
affixed to its walls. Within them the Gi- 
rondins held their last banquet. Louis 
Napoleon himself has left them too recently 
to have forgotten that the distance between 
their towers and the palace of the Tuileries 
remains the same. 

** Simply to enumerate the sites of histo- 
rical interest would fill a volume. Yet who 
can pass umnoved the spot where the great 
Henry fell a victim to the fanaticism or his 
adopted faith, after escaping twenty- three 
previous attempts? The Parisians never 
forgave the heretic king the siege they had 
endured. It cost them, firom famine alone, 
thirty thousand men. Though they were 
reduced to browse upon the grass in the 
streets, and to make bread of the bones of 
the dead, they yet found strength enough 
to fire from their walls upon the Protestants, 
and to repair to their churches to listen to 
the exhortations of their monks. Their 
priests sustained their constancy, under 
sufferings not exceeded at the destruction 
of Jerusalem, by promises of paradise, and 
by themselves guiiding the entrenchments, 
making sorties, and sharing the duties and 
hardships of the meanest soldier. In their 
hatred of heresy, they stripped their 
churches of lead to cast into bullets, 
and were the foremost in every combat, 
and the last in every retreat. 

** In the Paris of to-day, one in vain seeks 
to recall the city of which Henry IV. be- 
came master. There were but few houses 
left entire ; the greater number were unin- 
habited ; grass had overgrown the streets ; 
there were no lights ; brigands pillaged 
openly; one heard everywhere ofthefte, 
ambushes, and murders. Strang, indeed, 
says Lestoile, that in a town like Paris, 
robberies were committed with as much im- 
punity as in a forest. No one dared go out 
after sunset. All places of amusement 
were closed at four o'clock. Added to 
these evils, the civil wars had begotten such 
a spirit of combat, that the streets were 
daily stained with the blood of those who 
fell in duels. In less than fifteen years, 
forty thousand perished in this scandalous 
manner, and seven thousand pardons were 
granted. 

** I never pass the narrow * Rue du Rem- 

5 art,' without recalling to mind the heroic 
oan of Arc, who here was wounded by the 
English, while sounding the depth of the 
ditch with her lance. Fortunately for pos- 
terity, and appropriately for herself, this 
Maid of Orleans has found in a daughter of 
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Orlcann, the PrinceBs Marie, best beloved 
of Louis Philippe, a genius equal to the 
perpetuiition iii marble of her chaste and 
neroic image. This acbnirable statue is 
now at Versailles. It is some consolation 
to the clescendant of an Englishman to 
know that the ignominy of the death of this 
noble girl was shared bj a Frenchman, 
Jean Cuuchen, a doctor of the Sorbonne, by 
whose judgment she was sent to the stake. 
'* Anotlier female, * spirituelle,' talented, 
and Ixjautiful, wh^^se life was consecrated 
to the amusement of the French, and whose 
melancholy fate is never to be forgotten by 
those who have once seen it depicted by 
the present queen of tragedy, lies Duried in 
an unrecorded grave, under the pavement on 
the banks of the Seine, in front of the Palais 
Bourbon. The curate of St. Sulpice refused 
to receive in consecrated ground the corpse 
of Adrienne le ComTcur, an actress, al- 
though she had in her will left a legacy to 
the poor of his parish." 

EDITOSIAL HOTS. 

This number of "To-Day" completes 
the first volume ; the first and hardest six 
months of the life of our journal have been 
passed. In the new volume which will be- 
gin with the next number, we hope that 
there will bo found marks of progress as 
constant and steady as we think there have 
been in that iust finished. We can assure 
our readers that we shall fail of no effort to 
sustain the character of the journal, and 
increase its value and interest ; and we feel 
confident that we shall succeed, at least to 
some extent, in such efforts. 

The editor expects to acquire some facili- 
ties, during the progress of the uext volume, 
for the better conduct of this journal, which, 
however, it is not worth while for him to 
enlarge upon here. One or two proposed 
improvements, however, ought to be men- 
tioned. Hitherto, each number of " To- 
Day " has been printed exactly a week in 
anticipation of its date, in accordance with 
the practice, we believe, of most weekly 
journals in tlus city, and has been distribu- 
ted to subscribers early in the week, the last 
day of which it bas borne as its date. In 
oraer, however, that it may come into 
the hands of its readers vrith the charm of 
freshness, as much as possible, and that we 
may be able ourselves to speak of future 
events as future, and not as if they had 
passed, we propose hereafter that the num- 
bers shall be issued at their real dates, and 
shall be printed as little while beforehand 
as shfdl De consistent with this. The pa- 
pers will be delivered to subscribers ii> 
Boston in the course of Saturday, and will 
be mailed so as to reach those out of town 
either on Saturday, or early in the 



week. Our next number, accordingly, will 
appear on Saturday, July 3d ; which we 
mention particularly, since, without any 
real interruption in the sequence of the 
numbers, oiu* readers will in this way not 
see it until after a kmger interval aifter get- 
ting this than usually happens between two 
consecutive numl>ers. 

AVe propose to increase the number of 
pages in each number, for the purpose of 
admitting advertisements of a bterary na- 
ture. The pages devoted to this purpose 
will be arrange<l so that while thev form an 
integral part of the number, and will be 
printed on the same sheet, they can yet be 
separated at the end of the volume by those 
who do not wish to include them in their 
bound volumes. 

We might mention some other features, 
of compamtively slight importance, which 
we propose to mtroduce into the new vo- 
lume ; out we desire not to moke this an ad- 
vertisement of promises. The general plan 
of ** To-Day," as set forth in the Proroec- 
tus, will remain unchanged ; and the editor 
intends to make a determined efibrt to reacb 
more perfectly the standard there indicated, 
which he feels conscious has been already 
but imperfectly attained. 
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taining the story called " A Chapter of E^ 
rors," translated from the German of Iloff 
man, can be obtained of the publishers. 
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Communications, books, Ac. for the Editor may 
be left with the publishers. Sul^icriptions will be 
received by, and orders should be addreaaed to, 
the Publishers, Redding and Co., 8» Btate-stnct, 
Boston. 

Dextkh a Brother, 43, Ann-etreet, Q«neril 
Agents in New York. 
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